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CHAPTER  I. 

The  State  of  Affairs — Death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence— The  Contest  in  Rossendale 
— Mr.  Chamberlain's  Pension  Scheme — Conservative  Agriculturists  in 
Council — Lord  Salisbury  at  Exeter — Mr.  John  Morley  at  Newcastle — The 
Gladstone-Hartington  Controversy. 

The  year  which  was  to  see  a  reversal  of  the  policy  by  which 
the  Empire  had  been  administered  for  nearly  six  years  opened 
in  complete  calm.  Lord  Hartington,  in  taking  leave  of  the 
electors  of  Rossendale,  fairly  described  the  situation  when  he 
said  that  the  **  anticipation  of  danger  and  difficulty  which 
exercised  for  a  time  so  large  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
timid  and  irresolute  had  not  been  realised,  and  the  Government 
of  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  single  Parliament 
had  been  found  practicable  and  effective.*'  The  combined 
action  of  the  Ck)nservatives  and  the  Liberal  Unionists  had 
passed  Local  Government  Bills  for  England  and  Scotland, 
and  had  also  carried  the  principle  of  Free  Education  for  those 
Kingdoms,  and  many  onlookers  hoped  that,  with  the  help  of 
the  vote  of  those  Liberals  who  cared  more  for  measures  than 
men,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  frame  a  Local 
Government  Bill  for  Ireland,  which,  whilst  withholding  the 
National  Parliament  in  Dublin,  would  yet  give  to  each  district 
or  county  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  form  of  self-adminis- 
tration. The  danger  which  seemed  to  await  the  Conservative 
Government  was  rather  that  of  seeming  to  promise  too  much, 
and  to  outbid  their  opponents  in  their  offers  to  the  working 
and  labouring  classes.      Mr.  Chamberlain's  Pension  Scheme 
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was  a  strong  instance  in  point,  for  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach, 
speaking  at  Bristol  (Jan.  6),  hinted  that  outdoor  relief  might 
be  given  far  more  liberally  than  was  the  practice  in  most 
unions,  and  declared  that  the  principle  of  granting  pensions 
to  the  industrious  poor  in  their  old  age  was  reasonable, 
although  in  practice  it  would  be  found  beset  with  serious 
difficulties.  He  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  in  the  mean- 
while State  Aid  might  with  advantage  be  given  to  the  local 
authorities  or  landlords  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and  in  other  ways  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  suggested  that  there  was  scarcely  less  readiness  on  the 
part  of  his  colleagues  to  dabble  with  certain  social  problems 
than  was  evinced  by  those  whom  he  denounced  as  **  a  party  of 
conflicting  fads." 

For  a  moment,  however,  the  ordinary  interests  of  daily  life, 
and  still  more  completely  political  strifes,  were  overshadowed 
by  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Avondale — the  ultimate  heir  to  the  throne — after 
a  few  days*  illness,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  date  fixed 
for  his  marriage  with  his  cousin,  the  Princess  May  of  Teck. 
The  universal  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  bereaved 
family  called  forth  by  this  sad  event  was  evidence  of  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  personal  attachment  of  men 
of  all  parties  and  creeds  and  English-speaking  countries  to 
the  sovereign  and  her  children.  The  Prince  succumbed  (Jan. 
14)  to  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  influenza,  brought  on  by  a 
cold  caught  at  the  funeral  of  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe- 
Langenberg,  another  of  the  numerous  victims  of  the  disease, 
which  for  three  months  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  country,  and 
attacking  ahke  with  even  greater  virulence  than  in  the  two 
preceding  winters  those  who  had  escaped  and  those  who  had 
recovered  from  its  previous  attacks.  In  the  case  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  supervened  at  an  early 
stage.  All  efforts  to  arrest  this  comphcation  proved  unavailing, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  after  he  had  been  taken  ill 
he  succumbed,  never  having  rallied  under  the  treatment  and 
care  of  which  he  was  the  object. 

The  universal  sympathy  for  the  Koyal  family  evoked  by  the 
Prince's  death  called  forth  an  expression  of  gratitude,  which 
showed  that  the  bond  between  the  Queen  and  her  people  was 
recognised  as  much  by  the  one  as  by  the  other.  On  the  day  of 
the  Duke's  funeral  the  following  message,  composed  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  was  published  : — 

**  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  anxious  to  express 
to  her  Majesty's  subjects,  whether  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  Colonies,  or  in  India,  the  sense  of  their  deep  gratitude  for 
the  universal  feeling  of  sympathy  manifested  towards  them  at 
a  time  when  they  are  overpowered  by  the  terrible  calamity 
which  they  have  sustained  in  the  loss  of  their  beloved  eldest 
son. 
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**  If  sympathy  at  such  a  moment  is  of  any  avail,  the  remem- 
brance that  their  grief  has  been  shared  by  all  classes  will  be  a 
lasting  consolation  to  their  sorrowing  hearts,  and,  if  possible, 
will  make  them  more  than  ever  attached  to  their  dear  country. 

*'  Windsor  Castle,  Jan.  20,  1892." 

A  few  days  later  there  appeared  in  a  special  edition  of  the 
London  Gazette  (Jan.  27)  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the 
Home  Secretary : — 

'*  Osborne,  January  26,  1892. 

**  I  must  once  again  give  expression  to  my  deep  sense  of  the 
loyalty  and  affectionate  sympathy  evinced  by  my  subjects  in 
every  part  of  my  Empire  on  an  occasion  more  sad  and  tragical 
than  any  but  one  which  has  befallen  me  and  mine,  as  well  as 
the  nation.  The  overwhelming  misfortune  of  my  dearly  loved 
grandson  having  been  thus  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  amiable  and  gentle,  and 
endearing  himself  to  all,  renders  it  hard  for  his  sorely  stricken 
parents,  his  dear  young  bride,  and  his  fond  grandmother  to  bow 
in  submission  to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence. 

**  The  sympathy  of  millions,  which  has  been  so  touchingly 
and  visibly  expressed,  is  deeply  gratifying  at  such  a  time,  and  I 
wish,  both  in  my  own  name  and  that  of  my  children,  to  express, 
fi'om  my  heart,  my  warm  gratitude  to  all, 

**  These  testimonies  of  sympathy  with  us,  and  appreciation 
of  my  dear  grandson,  whom  I  loved  as  a  son,  and  whose  devo- 
tion to  me  was  as  great  as  that  of  a  son,  will  be  a  help  and 
consolation  to  me  and  mine  in  our  aflliction. 

**  My  bereavements  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  my  reign 
have  indeed  been  heavy.  Though  the  labours,  anxieties,  and 
responsibilities  inseparable  from  my  position  have  been  great, 
yet  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  God  may  continue  to  give  me 
health  and  strength  to  work  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  my 
dear  country  and  Empire  while  life  lasts. 

**  Victoria,  E.I.'' 

The  contest  in  Rossendale,  however,  soon  drew  away  pubhc 
attention  from  the  sorrowing  family ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
recognising  the  importance  of  the  struggle,  intervened  with  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Maden,  the  Home  Eule  candidate,  in  which  he 
stated  that  in  1886  Lord  Hartington  had  **  promised  a  large 
introduction  into  Irish  government  of  the  representative 
principle  and  a  fundamental  reform  in  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration known  and  hated  by  Ireland  under  the  name  of  Dublin 
Castle.  Nearly  six  years  have  since  elapsed,  but  not  a  single 
step  has  been  taken  towards  the  redemption  of  either  of  these 
pledges,  but  instead  of  such  fulfilment  Ireland  has  for  the  first 
time  been  placed  under  a  law  of  perpetual  coercion,  and  the 
credit  of  the  Exchequer  has  been  pledged  to  act,  to  the  extent 
of  a  hundred  millions,  for  the  purchase  of  Irish  estates.     This 
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is  the  system  which  is  now,  it  seems,  to  recommend  your 
opponent  to  the  suffrages  of  Rossendale — that  is  to  say,  a 
constituency  historically  Liberal  is  invited  to  the  systematic 
support  of  a  Tory  Government,  which  founds  its  chief  claim  to 
favour  on  its  having  done  more  than  any  other  Tory  Govem- 
,ment  to  alienate  the  Irish  from  the  British  people  and  to 
dishonour  the  names  of  law  and  order  by  making  them  a 
pretext  for  tramphng  on  liberty,  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  landed  class,  and  for  undermining  the  Union,  while  pro- 
fessing to  maintain  it.'* 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  allow  such 
statements,  put  forward  without  the  least  provocation,  to  pass 
unchallenged  ;  and  although  constitutional  usage  prevented 
him  from  intervening  personally  in  the  contest  for  his  former 
seat,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  (Jan.  20)  he  replied  in  dignified 
terms  to  the  attack  made  upon  him  by  the  leader,  under  whom 
he  had  served  so  faithfully  for  twenty  years,  and  whom  he  had 
treated  with  consistent  courtesy  since  they  had  been  politically 
separated. 

*'  Mr.  Gladstone  says,**  wrote  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
**  that  I  owed  my  majority  in  1886  to  my  promises  of  a  large 
introduction  into  Irish  local  government  of  the  representative 
principle,  and  a  fundamental  reform  in  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration known  and  hated  in  Ireland  under  the  name  of  Dublin 
Castle.  My  promises  and  pledges,  to  which  he  now  attaches 
80  much  importance,  were  contained  in  my  address  to  my 
constituents,  and  were  at  the  time  abundantly  commented 
on,  disparaged,  and  sneered  at  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  I 
was  not  in  1886,  and  have  never  since  been,  in  a  position  to 
promise  fundamental  reforms  on  any  subject,  and  I  made  no 
such  promises.  All  I  did  was  to  admit  the  existence  in  Ireland 
of  a  desire,  recognised  by  the  Liberal  party  as  reasonable  within 
certain  limits,  for  a  larger  share  of  control  by  the  Irish  people 
over  their  own  affairs ;  and  while  I  expressly  declined  to 
commit  myself  to  any  of  the  plans  which  had  been  proposed, 
I  endeavoured  to  state  in  more  intelligible  terms  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  used  some  of  the  conditions  which,  in  my 
opinion,  were  essential  in  any  measure  which  could  be  adopted 
by  Parliament.  There  was  not  a  word  in  my  address,  nor,  so 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  in  my  speeches,  about  the  representative 
principle  or  about  Dublin  Castle. 

**  There  were,  therefore,  no  pledges  of  mine  to  be  redeemed ; 
but  a  considerable  step  will  be  taken  or  attempted  in  the  next 
session,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  do  not  prevent  it, 
in  the  direction  of  satisfying  the  reasonable  desires  of  the  Irish 
people  in  the  matter  of  local  self-government,  to  which  I 
referred,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  steps  would 
have  been  taken  long  ago,  but  for  the  determined  and  mis- 
chievous agitation  which  was  kept  up  in  Ireland  by  his  allies, 
as  long  as  they  were  able,  and  was  tolerated  and  encouraged 
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by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
government  of  Ireland  under  the  Union  was  impossible." 

The  electors  of  Eossendale,  however,  concerned  themselves 
very  little  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  strange  version  of  the  words 
and  events  of  1886.  They  had  then  given  their  votes  to  Lord 
Hartington,  and  for  no  apparent  reason  they  now  gave  them  to 
the  candidate  who  fought  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  aegis.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Maden  polled  (Jan.  23)  6,066  votes  against  4,841 
votes  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Brooks,  the  Unionist  candidate : 
thus  reversing  their  vote  of  1886,  when  Lord  Hartington 
was  returned  by  a  Unionist  majority  of  1,450  over  his  Glad- 
stonian  opponent,  but  confirming  in  a  very  singular  manner  the 
vote  taken  in  1885,  when  Lord  Hartington  as  a  Liberal  defeated 
the  Conservative  candidate  by  6,060  to  4,228  votes.  The  result 
of  the  election  was  severely  felt  by  both  sections  of  the  Unionist 
party,  and  its  importance  could  not  be  explained  away  by  any 
apologists.  The  issue  before  the  electors  was  distinctly  that  of 
Gladstonianism  against  Unionism,  and  they  decided  by  a  large 
majority  in  favour  of  the  former.  As  might  have  been  expected 
the  demand  for  an  immediate  dissolution  was  once  more  put 
forward  by  the  organs  of  Gladstonianism,  and  on  this  occasion 
with  show  of  reason,  for  the  Rossendale  election  was  essentially 
a  test  of  the  strength  of  Liberal  Unionism  in  Lancashire. 
Sir  Henry  James,  speaking  at  Eawtenstall  on  the  eve  of  the 
election  (Jan.  21),  had  fully  recognised  its  importance,  and 
declared  that  the  Eossendale  election  would  be  a  model  upon 
which  the  contest  would  be  fought  during  the  coming  General 
Election.  The  issue  would  turn  upon  Home  Eule,  and,  though 
there  had  been  a  purposed  cloaking  of  the  real  issue  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  country,  the  question  of  Home  Eule  ought  to  be 
fairly  stated.  If  the  judgment  of  the  country  were  fairly  given 
upon  an  issue  fairly  stated  it  would  not  be  within  the  province 
of  the  Second  Chamber,  the  House  of  Lords,  to  prevent  the 
decision  of  the  country  from  being  carried  into  effect.  But  if 
that  issue  were  not  fairly  stated  to  the  country,  the  efforts  of 
the  Unionist  party  would  never  cease  in  the  hope  of  reversing 
the  supposed  decision,  and  they  would  call  upon  the  House  of 
Ijords  constitutionally  to  do  its  duty  and  see  that  the  question 
was  fairly  submitted  to  the  country.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  new  Home  Eule  Bill,  since  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  quarrelled  a  great  deal  had  been  disclosed,  and  new 
demands  had  been  made  and  virtually  yielded ;  and  so  it  was 
t;hat  the  measure  which  would  be  introduced  after  the  General 
^Election,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  obtained  power,  would  be  one  of  far 
greater  evil  than  the  Bill  of  1886.  Passing  to  the  charge  that 
liberal  Unionists  were  not  agreed  among  themselves,  that 
some  approached  Conservatism  and  others  Eadicalism,  Sir 
Henry  James  maintained  that  there  was  no  greater  evidence 
of  the  truth  that  they  remained  Liberals  than  that  fact.  They 
need  fear  no  diflferences.     But  no  difference  of  opinion  would 
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separate  Liberal  Unionists  from  each  other  or  from  the  Con 
servatives  so  long  as  this  question  of  Home  Rule  remained  as  s 
common  danger,  and  so  long  as  it  remained  necessary  to  protect 
the  country  from  disintegration  and  disruption. 

The  actual  details  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Pension  Schema 
were  embodied  in  an  article  (National  Beview,  February)  ir 
which  the  author  warmly  urged  the  claims  of  the  industrious 
poor  on  society  and  on  the  State,  **  after  a  life  of  unremitting 
toil  at  a  remuneration  barely  sufficing  for  daily  wants,  the} 
ought  not,*'  wrote  Mr.  Chamberlain,  **  to  be  compelled  to  receive 
their  subsistence  at  the  cost  of  their  self-respect."  The 
veterans  of  industry,  he  contended,  were  as  much  entitled  tc 
consideration  as  those  who  had  been  in  the  direct  service  of  the 
State  ;  and  in  view  of  the  existing  Poor  Law  it  was  not  sc 
much  a  question  of  principle  as  it  was  of  the  method  in  whicl: 
a  recognised  duty  should  be  discharged.  Although  Mr 
Chamberlain  reserved  the  actuarial  calculations  of  his  scheme 
for  the  time,  he  explained  the  general  basis  of  his  proposed 
Pension  Bill : — 

1.  Any  person,  not  being  over  the  age  of  twenty-five,  would 
be  allowed  to  invest  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  oi 
certain  authorised  benefit  and  other  societies,  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  old-age  annuity. 

2.  To  the  five  pounds  so  invested,  fifteen  pounds  would  be 
added  by  the  State. 

3.  The  insurer  would  be  required  to  add  to  this  sum  o1 
twenty  pounds,  one  pound  annually  for  not  less  than  fortj 
years. 

.-  4.  In  consideration  of  these  payments  he  was  to  receive. 

on  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five,  five  shillings  a  week,  payable 
to  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

5.  If  he  allowed  his  payments  to  lapse  in  any  year,  he 
might  repay  the  arrears  any  time  within  the  next  five  years. 

6.  If  he  died  before  the  age  of  sixty-five,  an  annuity  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  he  had  already  invested  would  be  due 
to  his  widow,  children,  or  other  representatives.  Thus  the 
insurer's  payments  would  not  be  lost  even  if  he  himself  did  not 
live  to  obtain  his  annuity. 

In  fixing  the  limit  of  age  at  which  the  Pension  should 
commence,  Mr.  Chamberlain  assumed  that  at  sixty-five  twc 
out  of  every  five  of  the  wage-earning  classes  were  in  the  receipt 
of  parish  relief,  so  that  consequently  a  very  large  portion  oi 
the  three  millions  already  provided  for  the  purposes  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  would  be  available  for  the  payment  of  Pensions 
under  this  scheme ;  and  that  to  this  extent  the  need  of  State 
aid  for  its  working  would  be  reduced.  The  chief  objection 
raised  against  these  proposals  was  that  the  author  overlooked 
the  fact  that  every  effort  was  already  made  to  confine  the 
benefits  of  the  Poor  Law  to  those  who  could  not,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  would  not,  work,  and  that  in  any  State  scheme 
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of  Pensions  this  consideration  would  have  necessarily  to  be 
ignored.  There  was  nothing  in  the  proppsals  as  they  stood  to 
show  that  the  community  might  not  find  itself  paying  a  new 
impost  out  of  one  pocket  to  provide  a  refuge  against  pauperism, 
while  it  continued  to  make  unreduced  payments  out  of  the  other 
pocket  for  the  support  of  paupers ;  and  in  this  way  the  project 
would  fail  to  be  **  voluntary,'*  although  it  might  involve  no 
direct  change  on  specifically  ascertainable  persons. 

The  Conservatives,  who  had  always  posed  as  the  farmers' 
friends,  were  not  likely  to  misunderstand  the  teachings  of  the 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Congress,  which  had  been  held  in 
London  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on 
that  occasion,  had  found  it  pohtic  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  had  addressed  the  delegates  in  words  which,  if 
vague,  were  calculated  to  stimulate  their  hopes  and  desires. 
The  Eastern  Counties  Conservative  Associations  saw  that  there 
was  something  to  be  said  on  their  side,  and  the  Conservative 
leaders  were,  perhaps,  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
assuring  the  agricultural  labourers  that  benefits  might  be 
looked  for  from  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  more 
tangible  and  less  remote  than  those  promised  by  the  party 
in  Opposition.  The  Congress  held  at  Ely  (Jan.  29)  was 
well  attended,  and  comprised  eighty-two  farmers,  land  agents, 
&c.,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  agricultural  labourers, 
thirteen  small  holders,  ten  village  shopkeepers,  and  seven 
mechanics.  The  value  of  allotments  and  cottage  gardens, 
the  need  of  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  them ;  the 
housing  of  the  agricultural  poor  and  the  state  of  labourers' 
dwellings — were  the  points  which  gave  rise  to  the  largest 
amount  of  discussion.  Old-age  Pensions,  of  which  the  State 
should  contribute  one-half,  were  advocated  in  order  that  an 
alternative  for  the  workhouse  should  be  provided  ;  and  objec- 
tions were  raised  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  the 
holding  of  Vestry  and  Parish  Meetings  at  hours  when  labour- 
ing men  were  unable  to  attend.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Chaplin),  having  summed  up  the  various  points  discussed, 
went  on  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which  the  Conservative 
Government,  if  it  remained  in  office,  would  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  agricultural  questions.  The  long  agricultural  depression 
had  hastened  the  constant  and  inevitable  migration  of  the  rural 
population  to  the  towns;  and  it  therefore  became  a  matter  of 
national  importance  to  arrest  the  movement  by  improving  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  by  giving  him  some 
inducement  to  remain  upon  the  soil.  Mr.  Chaplin  pointed  out 
that  the  Government,  in  1890,  had  passed  an  Act  on  the  subject 
of  working-class  dwellings,  which  he  hoped  would  be  effective 
to  induce  landlords  to  put  insanitary  dwellings  into  proper 
repair.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Act  of  1890  was  not 
properly  enforced,  or  that  the  Local  Authority  would  not  do 
its  duty,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  so 
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amend  the  law  as  to  provide  for  the  housing  or  re-housing  of 
the  poor.  As  for  the  reform  of  local  government,  that  had 
been  for  years  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Conservative  adminis- 
tration ;  but  while  they  preferred  the  proposal  to  establish 
District  Councils,  their  political  opponents  preferred  the  forma- 
tion of  Parish  Councils.  As  to  allotments,  Mr.  Chaplin  declared 
his  belief  that  the  best  and  most  direct,  as  well  as  the 
cheapest,  way  for  labourers  to  obtain  allotments  was  by  means 
of  voluntary  agreement  with  the  landlords.  There  was  no 
indication  that  the  landlords  were  unwilling  to  grant  allotments, 
and,  indeed,  there  had  been  a  great  extension  of  such  allot- 
ments. As  to  small  holdings,  the  Government  hoped  to  pass 
a  Bill  on  the  subject,  to  create  a  far  greater  number  of  small 
holdings  throughout  the  country  than  at  present  existed.  It 
was  said  that  a  larger  rent  was  charged  for  small  allotments 
than  was  paid  by  the  farmers  for  large  farms ;  but  he  hoped 
that  was  only  in  exceptional  cases,  for  it  was  entirely  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  Allotment  Acts.  Facilities  should  be 
created  by  which  every  labourer  throughout  the  country  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  piece  of  land  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  his  home,  and  that  he  should  not  pay  a  rent 
exceeding  the  ordinary  rent  of  similar  land.  But  when  land 
was  taken  for  allotments,  it  was  usually  selected  land.  The 
farmer  had  to  take  a  quantity  of  land,  the  good  with  the  bad, 
and  his  rent  was  fixed  on  an  average  for  the  whole.  Therefore 
the  allotment,  being  selected  land,  should  bear  a  rent  a  little, 
but  only  a  little,  higher  than  that  of  the  farmer.  New  cottages, 
wherever  possible,  should  be  provided  with  a  small  amount  of 
land  as  a  garden.  The  creation  of  a  number  of  small  holdings 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  there  was  a  strong  desire 
among  the  rural  population  for  them.  He  thought  the  attempt 
might  be  made  with  a  good  chance  of  success,  and  the  Govern- 
ment meant  to  make  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity  they  could 
find.  He  hoped  to  find  a  means  of  doing  something  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  that  now  existed  between  the  farmer  and  the 
labourer,  and  to  bring  all  classes  of  the  agricultural  interest 
closer  together.  As  to  Old-age  Pensions,  he  fully  admitted  the 
desirableness  of  doing  something  to  improve  the  lot  of  poor 
people,  who  had  led  honest  and  industrious  hves,  and  who  had 
arrived  at  an  age  when  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
maintain  themselves.  But  any  proposed  scheme  should  not 
injure  existing  benefit  societies.  He  was  in  favour  of  some 
provision  being  made  other  than  the  workhouse  for  the  very 
old,  infirm,  and  deserving  poor.  There  should  be  a  more 
humane  and  considerate  treatment  of  the  deserving  poor  instead 
of  similar  treatment  for  all  the  poor  alike,  whether  deserving 
or  not.  Mr.  Chaplin  further  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the 
system  of  profit-sharing  by  agricultural  labourers,  who  would 
then  obtain  a  direct  interest  in  their  work ;  and  suggested  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  profit,  after  the  payment  of  interest  on 
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the  capital  employed,  should  be  set  aside  and  divided  at 
the  end  of  the  year  among  the  labourers,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  wages.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chaplin  asked  his 
hearers  which  of  the  two  parties  in  the  State  was  the  more 
likely  to  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  deal  with  such  questions 
— the  Conservatives,  who  had  for  all  time  been  associated  with 
the  agricultural  interest,  or  the  Liberals,  for  whom  the  great 
Irish  question  blocked  the  way  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

The  meeting  at  Ely,  at  which  the  representatives  were  wholly 
from  the  Eastern  counties,  was  apparently  so  successful  and 
gave  the  Conservative  party  such  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
taking  the  agricultural  labourer  into  its  confidence,  that  the 
wonder  was  that  similar  meetings  were  not  organised  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  view  of  the  approaching  elections. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  a  meeting  in  Cheshire,  too  late 
to  have  an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  agricultural  voters, 
nothing  was  done  ;  and  the  suspicion  was  naturally  aroused 
that  the  large  landlords,  whose  support  and  favour  it  was 
dangerous  to  alienate,  looked  with  little  favour  on  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  politicians  to  the  discontent  among  the  labourers 
and  farmers. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  had  the  result  of 
postponing  many  of  the  meetings  arranged  to  take  place  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  at  which  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
would  probably  have  said  as  little  as  possible  with  reference 
to  their  intentions  during  the  coming  session.  The  visit  to 
Exeter,  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  under  an  engagement 
to  make,  was  accomplished  after  a  short  delay;  and  Lord 
Salisbury  then  (Feb.  2)  took  occasion  to  review  the  political 
situation,  from  which  he  drew  many  happy  omens  for  the 
future  of  his  party.  He  earnestly  invited  discussion  of  the 
grievances  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  hoped  it  miorht  be 
protracted  and  exhaustive,  because  he  was  grievously  afraid  of 
hasty,  precipitate,  and  ill-considered  legislation.  It  certainly 
was  possible  for  reckless  agitators,  and  men  only  thinking  of 
the  votes  they  could  get,  to  plunge  us  into  courses  which  would 
not  only  not  benefit,  but  would  irretrievably  injure,  the  very 
classes  whom  it  was  intended  to  sustain.  The  cause  of  the 
great  rural  misery,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  undoubtedly 
was  the  old  Poor  Law,  the  fault  of  which  was  its  lavishness  in 
the  amount  of  its  relief.  The  new  Poor  Law  was  a  great  agent 
in  improvement,  and  it  had  taught  two  things  which  they  ought 
to  lay  to  heart  at  the  present  time.  One  of  them  was  that  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  was  not 
a  matter  that  we  could  hope  to  gain  in  a  day  by  a  single 
measure,  or  by  any  royal  road,  and  that  no  class  of  men  ever 
rose  to  any  permanent  improvement  except  by  relying  upon 
their  own  personal  eflforts  : — 

**  The  only  true,  lasting  benefit  which  the  statesman  can 
give  to  the  poor  man  is  so  to  shape  matters  that  the  greatest 
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possible  liberty  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  should  be  offered  to  him  by  law.  That  Free  Education 
may  do,  and  therefore  it  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  that 
we  can  do  now,  and  nothing  that  we  did  before,  will  equal,  in 
the  benefit  it  will  confer  upon  the  physical  condition  and  upon 
the  moral  tone  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  rural  districts, 
the  measure  for  Free  Education  which  we  passed  last  year.*' 

As  to  Parish  Councils  adding  to  the  interest  of  village  life,  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  care  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  its  citizens,  and  if  it  were,  there  was,  no  doubt,  other 
ways  in  which  it  might  be  done  more  effectually.  He  had 
attended  meetings  of  all  kinds,  from  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  down  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  County  Councils, 
Parish  Vestries,  and  so  on  ;  but  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
deriving  any  amusement  from  any  one  of  them.  But  the  evil 
of  this  multiplication  of  councils  had  not  been  sufficiently 
noticed.  It  was  said  that  Parish  Councils  were  to  take  care  of 
the  rights  of  way  and  parish  charities.  But  the  law  gave  the 
power  to  do  that  to  every  individual.  If  it  was  replied  that  to 
go  to  law  was  expensive,  that  meant  that  the  Parish  Council 
was  to  be  in  the  main  a  litigating  body.  Most  of  the  charities 
and  most  of  the  rights  of  way  were  pretty  well  ascertained  by 
this  time,  and  if  the  Parish  Council  raised  questions,  it  could 
only  be  in  the  shape  of  a  lawsuit — a  very  expensive  amusement 
that  would  raise  the  rates.  Lord  Salisbury  then  characterised, 
as  a  much  more  hopeful  method,  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain — the  proposal  to  create  a  large  insurance  fund, 
by  which  in  old  age  men  might  benefit  by  the  savings  of  their 
youth.  He  had  no  doubt  not  only  that  the  object  was 
beneficent,  but  that  the  principle  of  it  was  sound,  if  only  it 
could  be  done.  But  in  order  to  be  effective  it  must  be  done  on 
sound  business  principles,  and  we  had  not  yet  gone  sufficiently 
into  details  to  know  whether  that  could  be  effected : — 

**  If  it  can  be  done  without  imposing  any  serious  burden  on 
the  rest  of  the  community,  it  will  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the 
poorer  and  more  helpless  among  us.  But  it  will  succeed 
precisely  in  proportion  as  it  observes  the  rules  at  which  I  have 
already  glanced.  It  must  be  something  that  will  facilitate 
thrift,  because  so  long  as  it  facilitates  thrift  it  will  confer 
unmixed  benefit.  It  would  be  a  very  sound  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  Government,  and  could  do  nothing  but  good,  if  we 
could,  without  interfering  with  the  existing  institutions  that 
work  well,  put  within  the  reach  of  every  poor  man  the  power 
of  making  effective  provision  for  the  days  of  darkness,  the  days 
of  helplessness,  and  of  old  age,  and  keep  himself  from  the 
possibility  of  having  to  apply  to  the  workhouse  for  relief.** 

As  far  back  as  1870  (continued  the  Prime  Minister)  he  had 
himself  expressed,  in  the  most  earnest  way,  his  desire  to 
promote  the  policy  of  small  holdings.  But  he  did  not  think  it 
would  operate — at  least  to  any  very  great  extent — in  relieving 
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the  particular  suflferings  of  the  poorer  classes.  On  the  contrary, 
it  presupposed  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  money  for 
a  man  to  undertake  a  small  holding.  The  advantage  which  he 
believed  it  would  confer  was  political.  He  did  not  think  small 
holdings  the  most  economical  way  of  cultivating  the  land.  But 
there  were  things  of  more  importance  than  economy.  A  small 
proprietary  constituted  the  strongest  bulwark  iigainst  revolu- 
tionary change,  and  afforded  the  soundest  support  for  the 
Conservative  feeling  and  institutions  of  the  country;  and  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  yeomen,  which  he  should 
like  to  see,  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  any  attempt  to 
put  the  system  of  rates  upon  a  more  equitable  footing.  Lord 
Salisbury  then  went  on  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the 
importance  of  the  agricultural  question,  Ireland  still  remained 
the  burning  question  of  the  Crown,  upon  which  would  rest  the 
issue  not  only  of  the  next  election,  but  perhaps  of  many. 
Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  next  election,  he  did  not 
regard  it  as  more  than  the  early  stage  in  a  long  and  protracted 
struggle. 

In  this  connection  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
act  according  to  their  consciences  in  the  matter  before  them. 
As  to  the  road  their  opponents  wished  to  travel,  we  should 
come  to  separation — separation  with  only  a  connection  by  the 
golden  link  of  the  Crown — if  we  moved  the  least  along  that 
road.  England,  the  great  Protestant  State  of  the  world,  would 
be  creating  in  Ireland  an  ultra-clerical  State,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Archbishops  Croke  and  Walsh.  It  would  be  giving 
power  to  the  enemies  of  England,  giving  power  to  all  that  was 
unprogressive  over  all  that  was  enlightened.  Moreover  the 
new  Irish  province — he  had  almost  said  Eepublic — would  be 
impecunious  from  the  first.  When  the  other  members  of  the 
Empire  saw  that  under  the  pressure  of  Irish  disaffection  England 
had  lost  the  nerve,  or  the  fibre,  or  the  manliness  to  uphold  the 
integrity  of  its  Empire,  would  they  not  apply  the  lesson  to 
themselves  and  many  of  them  say,  '*  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
shake  off  this  connection  and  stand  alone  and  independent  in 
the  world"? 

**  I  cannot,**  said  Lord  Salisbury  in  conclusion,  **  conceal 
the  deep  apprehension  with  which  I  look  to  any  failing  or 
flinching  on  the  part  of  this  people  during  the  trial  which 
destiny  has  appointed  to  them.  We  are  now  at  the  point 
where,  if  we  show  the  qualities  by  which  our  ancestors  attained 
empire,  we  may  be  thought  worthy  to  retain  it  and  hand  it  on. 
But  if  we  are  deceived,  or  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived,  by 
hollow  sentimental  follies,  which  are  in  reality  only  the  excuse 
for  weakness  and  want  of  courage  ;  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deceived  by  them,  the  day  of  our  power  will  be  set,  and  slowly 
we  shall  recede  from  the  great  position  that  was  handed  down 
to  us.  If  you  fail  in  this  trial,  one  by  one  the  flowers  will  be 
plucked  from  your  diadem  of  empire.     I  appeal  to  you  and  to 
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all  well-loving  members  of  this  great  community  at  this  critical 
hour  of  our  fate  not  to  be  untrue  to  the  great  traditions,  to  the 
splendid  position  which  our  fathers  have  handed  down  to  us, 
but  to  make  every  effort  and  to  set  aside  every  secondary  issue 
or  cause  of  conflict,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  before  it  is  too 
late  this  crowning  calamity  and  disgrace/* 

Following  upon  this  speech,  with  which  the  Prime  Minister 
broke  a  long  silence,  was  a  flow  of  pent-up  eloquence  from  the 
leaders  of  both  parties.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  forecasting 
the  future,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry, 
deprived  these  speeches  of  value  and  interest.  Even  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach), 
addressing  his  constituents  at  Bristol  (Feb.  3),  could  do  little 
more  than  assure  his  audience  that  the  ensuing  session  would 
be  **  a  working  session,*'  during  which  an  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  and  a  Free  Education  Bill  for  Ireland  would 
be  seriously  discussed  with  a  view  to  legislation.  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  who  had  been  engaged  at  Plymouth  (Feb. 
3)  to  damp  down  such  enthusiasm  in  the  West  as  Lord  Sahs- 
bury's  speech  at  Exeter  might  have  aroused,  protested  strongly 
against  the  current  rumour  that  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
might  be  postponed  until  after  the  close  of  the  regular  session. 
To  make  a  Parliament  last  for  the  full  statutory  period  would, 
he  contended,  be  such  a  violation  of  constitutional  principle 
that  the  country  had  a  right  to  know  the  intentions  of  the 
Government.  He  made,  however,  a  better  point  of  his 
criticism  of  **  the  two  well-known  currents  running  through 
the  Conservative  party  ** — the  **  forward  '*  section  being  anxious 
for  a  rural  programme,  the  other  for  Irish  Local  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fowler  did  his  best  to  darken  the 
counsels  of  his  own  party  and  followers  by  referring  to  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  (which  had  been  declared  by  its  author 
to  be  dead  and  buried)  as  evidence  that  the  Gladstonians  had 
no  intention  of  allowing  Ireland  to  have  any  voice  in  the 
settlement  of  its  Customs  Tariff.  Sir  William  Harcourt  at 
Southampton  (Feb.  5)  was  boisterously  jubilant  over  the  bye- 
elections,  and  prophesied  the  extinction  of  the  Liberal  Unionists 
**  who  played  at  being  a  party,  but  were  only  a  clique  "  to  be 
found  among  the  **  prigs  of  the  Universities,  the  lawyers  in  the 
clubs,  and  the  cream  of  good  society."  Sir  George  Trevelyau, 
at  one  of  the  inaugural  meetings  of  the  campaign  for  capturing 
the  Metropolitan  constituencies,  confined  himself  to  supporting 
the  programme  of  the  Progressive  party  in  the  London  County 
Council,  but  he  took  the  occasion  of  attacking  the  proud 
landlords  as  those  who  shirked  their  share  of  municipal 
burdens,  whilst  most  profiting  by  municipal  improvements. 

The  only  speech,  however,  of  any  real  weight  or  originality 
was  that  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  on  being  initiated  a 
member  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Ancient  Shepherds,  at  New^- 
castle  (Feb.  6),  a  Friendly  Society  of  high  repute.     The  oppor- 
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tiinity  thus  offered  of  contrasting  the  free  working  of  voluntary 
associations  with  State-aided  institutions  was  turned  to  good 
account,  and  Mr.  Morley,  whilst  admitting  that  Friendly 
Societies  had  been  unable  to  deal  with  Old-age  Pensions, 
exposed  the  weak  points  in  the  scheme  of  his  former  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  scheme,  although  avowedly 
only  partial  and  limited,  aimed  at  inducing  young  workmen  to 
commence  provision  for  possible  old  age.  To  every  man  who 
had  saved  for  himself  a  pension  of  9Z.  a  year,  the  State,  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme,  was  to  offer  4/.  a  year  additional.  This 
State  help  was  to  be  the  incentive — the  certainty  that  the  State 
would  see  that  he  got  55.  a  week  when  he  was  sixty-five  was  to 
be  the  temptation  to  him  to  put  a  5/.  note  by  when  he  was 
twenty-five,  and  to  go  on  paying  IZ.  a  year  for  the  next  forty 
years.  The  incentive  was  a  shadowy  one.  The  scheme  was 
too  shadowy  and  remote  in  its  temptation,  and  too  narrow 
in  its  scope.  If  to  the  eyes  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-five 
old  age  seemed  so  remote  and  doubtful  that  he  would  not 
insure  now,  he  would  not  be  induced  to  change  his  mind 
by  the  very  modest  incentive  this  scheme  offered  him. 
Besides,  what  was  meant  by  '*the  State'*?  The  State  in 
this  sense  meant  the  taxpayer.  Bat  the  workpeople  were 
taxpayers,  and  therefore  it  came  to  this — when  they  were 
told  that  the  taxpayers  would  give  them  half-a-crown  a  week  to 
make  up  their  sum,  they  would  not  forget  that  they  as  taxpayers 
had  helped  to  fill  the  reservoir  out  of  which  those  half-crowns 
were  to  flow.  The  scheme,  moreover,  did  not  grapple  with  the 
case  of  the  very  poor,  whose  wages  were  too  small  to  allow  them 
to  put  by  5Z.  when  they  were  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to 
\yp  on  paying  IZ.  a  year  for  forty  years  afterwards.  What 
was  to  become  of  the  dockers,  the  hawkers,  of  men  who  lived  by 
casual  labour,  or  of  agricultural  labourers  ?  To  leave  out  this 
mass  of  those  who  now  came  on  to  the  rates  when  they  were 
over  sixty  or  sixty-five,  was  only  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the 
question ;  and  would  mean  using  the  taxpayers*  credit  to  help 
those  of  the  working  classes  who  were  best  able  to  help  them- 
selves, and  who  least  needed  that  particular  form  of  assistance. 
It  was  proposed  that  a  man  who  had  insured  for  an  Old-age 
Pension  in  a  Friendly  Society,  when  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  was  to  receive  from  the  State  such  a  sum  in  addition  as 
would  bring  the  sum  to  5s.  a  week.  But  the  State  bounty  would 
depend  on  the  Friendly  Society  remaining  solvent.  The  effect  in 
the  mind  of  thousands  would  be  a  demand  that  the  State  should 
supervise,  examine,  inspect,  and  eventually  regulate  the  trans- 
actions of  Friendly  Societies.  Therefore  the  integrity  and  the 
existence  of  Friendly  Societies  were  at  stake  if  that  part  of  the 
proposals  should  be  persisted  in.  The  real  problem  was  to  find 
out  whether  they  could  not  make  a  provision  in  old  age  for 
those  who  could  not  save,  or  who  could  not  save  enough,  which 
should  be  on  terms  more  consistent  alike  with  justice  and  with 
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mercy  than  the  terms  on  which  that  was  now  open.  The 
maxim  of  the  founders  of  the  present  Poor  Law  in  1834  was 
this — relieve  destitution,  but  take  care  not  to  put  the  recipient 
of  your  charitable  relief  in  a  better  position  than  that  occupied 
by  the  lowest  class  of  self-sustaining  labour.  The  time  had  come 
when  there  should  be  an  examination  as  to  whether  the  tradi- 
tion and  the  practice  of  1834  should  not  be  modified  with  regard 
to  old  age.  Wliether  or  not  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law 
could  be  made  more  elastic  in  this  particular  field  was  a  matter 
for  serious  inquiry :  Mr.  Morley  was  of  opinion  that,  before 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  compe- 
tent commissioners  to  examine  the  condition  of  old-age  poverty 
and  old-age  relief  in  the  various  typical  centres  of  the  country. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  return  for  a  moment  to  an  interesting 
controversy  arising  out  of  the  Eossendale  election.  In  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  (Jan.  21)  to  Mr.  Maden,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  Times  took  occasion 
to  say :  *'  Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  remarkable  for  chivalry  or 
candour  towards  political  opponents,  but,  since  his  great  over- 
throw in  1886,  he  has  placed  still  less  restraint  upon  himself, 
and  has  treated  his  former  supporters  as  persons  against  whom 
all  weapons  are  lawful.  His  latest  effort  is  the  letter  he  has 
addressed  to  the  Gladstonian  candidate  for  Eossendale,  in 
which  he  makes  a  gratuitous  and  unjust  attack  upon  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  under  the  very  greatest  personal  obligations 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who,  with  rare  loyalty,  undertook 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Liberal  party  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
reduced  it  to  powder  in  1874,  and,  having  reconstructed  it 
without  help  from  his  chief,  retired  in  his  favour  and  gave  him 
a  fresh  lease  of  power.  The  burden  of  gratitude  presses  heavily 
upon  certain  natures,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Oladstone  is  so  much  given  to  girding  at  his  old  lieutenant." 
A  weekly  journal.  The  Speaker,  started  to  express  and  support 
the  Gladstonian  Liberals,  seized  the  occasion  thus  offered  of 
protesting  against  the  idea  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  under  vast 
obligations  to  his  locum  tenens  during  the  period  between  1876 
and  1880.  Whatever  the  relations  may  have  been  between  the 
two  statesmen  at  the  latter  date,  they  were  altogether  different 
in  1892,  when  a  General  Election  was  imminent,  in  which  the 
supporters  of  each  would  be  arrayed  in  opposite  sides.  The 
Speaker  was  therefore  clearly  within  its  right  in  protesting 
against  a  monopoly  of  loyalty  being  accorded  to  Lord 
Hartington,  and  probably  the  matter  would  have  ended,  but 
that  in  the  following  week's  issue  of  that  journal  a  further 
article  appeared  in  which  the  writer  intimated  that  Lord 
Hartington,  so  far  from  spontaneously  standing  aside  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  construct  a  Cabinet 
of  his  own.  In  answer  to  this  a  London  correspondent  of  the 
Mafichester  Giuzrdian,  who  was  afterwards  recognised  as  Mr. 
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G.  W.  Russell,  stated  in  his  contributions  to  that  paper  that 
**  very  little  credence  was  attached  to  the  story  in  the  current 
Speaker  about  Lord  Hartington's  attempt  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment in  1880."  The  editor  of  The  Speaker  (Mr.  Wemyss  Eeid), 
who  was  now  obviously  writing  under  a  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  situation,  and  with  definite  knowledge  of  what  had 
taken  place,  at  once  reiterated  his  former  statement,  and  added  : 
*'  It  is  perfectly  true  that  those  who  were  not  behind  the 
scenes  did  believe  that  Lord  Hartington  had  shown  both  his 
loyalty  and  his  good  sense  by  refusing  to  attempt  to  form  an 
Administration  when  the  Queen  invited  him  to  undertake  the 
task  in  1880.  But  there  were  certain  people  who  were  really 
*  behind  the  scenes '  at  that  time,  and  they,  at  least,  knew 
better.  Who  were  they?  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Hartington 
himself,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Bright." 

In  reply  to  this  article,  **  Gladstonian,"  who  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  G.  W.  Eussell  under  another  thin  disguise,  after 
remarking  on  the  preference  shown  for  an  appeal  to  the  dead 
rather  than  to  the  living  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  went  on  to 
say  that  a  statement  sanctioned  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — 
which  he  (**  Gladstonian  *')  gave — must  be  final  in  any  such 
discussion.  **  I  have  never,"  writes  Mr.  Eussell,  **  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  Duke's  refusal  to  form  a  Government  in  1880 
was  due  to  *  magnanimity.'  That  quality  seems  to  have  no 
place  in  such  a  transaction.  The  simple  and  sufficient  reason 
was  his  clear  perception  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  only  man 
who  could  form  a  durable  Administration.  As  the  result  of 
that  perception,  the  advice  which  Lord  Hartington  (as  he  then 
was)  gave  to  the  Queen  from  first  to  last  was  that  her  Majesty 
should  send  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  consult  him  as  to  the 
foimation  of  a  Government ;  and  that,  if  he  should  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  task,  she  should  entrust  it  to  him.  With 
the  Queen's  permission,  Lord  Hartington,  on  his  return 
from  Windsor  on  April  22,  1880,  informed  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Granville,  but  no  other  person,  of  what  had  passed 
between  her  Majesty  and  himself.  Lord  Hartington  had,  up 
to  that  time,  had  no  communication  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  subject,  and  did  not  know  what  his  views  as  to  returning 
to  office  might  be. 

''  The  result  of  this  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
joint  visit  of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington  to  Windsor 
on  the  following  day  (April  23),  and  the  result  of  their  com- 
munications with  her  Majesty  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
sent  for  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd.  From  the  time  when  Lord 
Hartington  was  first  sent  for  to  Windsor  to  the  time  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen  Lord  Hartington  neither 
saw  nor  communicated  with  any  of  his  friends  or  former 
colleagues,  except  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone." 

In  conclusion,  **  Gladstonian "  recalled  the  handsome 
tribute  paid  by  Mr.  Gladstone  when  speaking  at  the  Eoyal 
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Academy  Banquet  a  week  later :  **  If  I  have  any  hope  of 
bringing  to  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  that  have  fallen 
to  me  even  a  small  stock  of  physical  and  mental  strength,  that 
small  stock  of  physical  and  mental  strength  I  could  not  have 
enjoyed  but  for  the  five  years  of  comparative  repose  which  I 
have  been  enabled  to  pass  through  in  consequence  of  the 
devotion  of  the  two  distinguished  friends  who  sit  on  my  right 
hand  and  on  my  left  (pointing  to  Earl  Granville  and  Lord 
Hartington),  and  who,  having  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
last  Parliament,  have  at  its  close  ceded  to  me  the  honours  they 
might  well  and  justly  have  claimed  for  themselves.'* 

Mr.  Keginald  Brett,  who  had  been  private  secretary  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  in  1886,  also  intervened  in  the  discussion; 
and  in  a  letter  which  appeared  simultaneously  with  **  Glad- 
stonian's  '*  (Feb.  22),  declared,  speaking  with  the  knowledge  his 
position  gave  him,  that  **  after  the  Liberal  meeting  at  Newcastle 
in  1879  Lord  Hartington  never  wavered  from  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  and  ought  to  bear  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  policy  of  the  new  Administration."  Mr.  Brett 
continued:  *'I  do  not  venture  to  assert  what  passed  between 
Lord  Hartington  and  the  sovereign,  but  I  know  that  when 
Lord  Hartington  started  for  Windsor  he  was  firmly  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  could  and  ought  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment, and  when  he  returned  to  London  that  opinion  remained 
unchanged. 

**  It  is  true  that  he  then,  as  in  duty  bound,  informed  certain 
colleagues  and  friends  of  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Queen.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his  friends  fervently  urged 
him  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  Government.  It  is  untrue 
that  he  ever  abandoned  his  attitude  of  insistence  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  alone,  could  and  should  assume 
the  direction  of  public  affairs. 

**  Although  some  very  few  had  partial  knowledge,  the  events 
of  that  time,  in  full  completeness,  were  only  known  to  three 
men  besides  Lord  Hartington  himself.  One  of  them,  Lord 
Granville,  is  dead.  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
are  neither  of  them,  directly  nor  indirectly,  responsible  for  the 
ridiculous  falsehoods  to  which  cmrrency  has  been  given  during 
the  past  few  weeks.*' 

It  was  obvious  that  the  editor  of  The  Speaker  could  not  rest 
silent  under  such  imputations  against  his  good  faith  or  the 
correctness  of  the  data  on  which  he  wrote.  The  Times,  whilst 
refusing  to  the  defence  the  same  prominence  of  place  and  type 
which  it  had  accorded  to  the  attack  on  the  day  following  (Feb. 
23),  published  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  The  Speaker,  who,  after 
contrasting  the  conflicting  versions  of  two  authorities,  both 
claiming  to  speak  with  positive  knowledge,  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  accept  the  assurance  of  either  of  two  living  authorities — 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  version  of  the  episode  to  which  currency  had  been  given  in 
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his  journal.  He  added :  *'  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I 
should  cheerfully  accept  the  personal  assurance  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  as  to  his  own  intentions  and  feelings  at  the  epoch 
in  question.  And  here  may  I,  by  your  courtesy,  state  precisely 
the  point  at  issue  ?  I  have  never,  as  you  have  been  led  to 
suppose,  charged  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  with  wishing  to 
*  exclude  Mr.  Gladstone  *  from  a  Liberal  Government.  That 
would  have  been  too  absurd.  Nor  have  I  stated  that  the  Duke 
had  accepted  her  Majesty's  Commission  to  form  a  Government, 
and,  surrounding  himself  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  Prime 
Minister  in  posse,  had  summoned  to  Devonshire  House  the 
colleagues  to  whom  he  wished  to  entrust  office.  If  he  had  done 
that  every  newspaper  reader  and  every  *  London  Correspondent  * 
would  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  at  the  time.  My  state- 
ment, made  upon  evidence  which  I  am  compelled  to  regard  as 
conclusive,  is  that  the  Duke  did  make  an  attempt  to  form  a 
Government,  and  that  this  attempt,  though  it  never  passed 
beyond  the  earliest  and  most  tentative  stage,  was  a  genuine 
one.  If  I  were  to  put  a  question  to  the  Duke  himself  it  would 
be  simply  this — Did  he  consult  anybody  with  a  view  to  forming 
a  Government  after  his  interview  with  the  Queen,  and  did  he 
ask  anybody  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  join  such  a  Govern- 
ment if  it  were  formed  ?  Having  appealed  unto  Caesar— the  two 
Caesars  of  the  occasion — I  await  their  reply.*'  Here  practi- 
cally the  matter  remained.  Letters  and  articles  appeared  on 
all  sides  in  which  the  editor  of  The  Speaker  was  charged  with 
having  been  actuated  by  rancour  against  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  made  statements  with  regard  to  his  acts  in  1880 
which  he  was  unable  to  substaiitiate.  No  more  serious  charges 
could  be  brought  against  a  publicist,  especially  against  one  who 
had  been  in  close  relations  with  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  That  the  editor  of  The  Speaker 
had  authority  for  every  statement  he  had  put  forward  was  never 
doubted  for  a  moment  by  those  who  had  knowledge  of  his 
character  and  position,  and  naturally  the  only  possible  vindica- 
tion of  his  course  was  awaited  with  certainty.  That  vindication, 
however,  never  came ;  and  its  withholding  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  political  ingratitude  which 
recent  times  have  witnessed.  The  lifting  of  the  veil  which  hid 
the  various  intrigues  incident  to,  and  preceding  the  collapse  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  Administration  in  1880,  would  have  involved 
too  many  of  the  principal  actors  in  confusion,  or,  at  all  events, 
would  have  caused  many  of  them  to  sink  so  low  in  public  esteem 
that  their  uses  as  party  leaders  would  have  been  lost.  The 
editor  of  The  Speaker  was  allowed  to  bear  the  obloquy  of  having 
made  an  unsubstantiated  charge  in  order  that  the  harmony  of 
the  Liberal  party  might  not  be  jeoparded,  and  that  a  distinction 
might  not  be  drawn  between  its  leader's  hearty  adherents  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  opportunists  or  time-servers  on  the  other. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

Opening  of  Parliamentary  Session — Personal  Changes — Difl&culties  of  the  Opposi- 
tion— Pamellite  Challenge  to  the  Opposition — Irish  Local  Government  Bill — 
Sir  Henry  James  on  Kossendale  Election — Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Constitutional 
Club — Sir  William  Harcourt  "  Lost "  and  *'  Found  " — Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  Rural  Questions — Welsh  Disestablishment — Small 
Holdings  Bill — Irish  Education  Bill — Scotch  Education  Bill — Mr.  Goschen 
and  Mr.  J.  Morley  on  Irish  Affairs — Sir  W.  Harcourt  at  Blackheath — Legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords — Clergy  Discipline  Bill — Shop  Hours  Bill — Miners* 
Eight  Hours  Bill — Mombasa  and  Nyanza  Railway — Army  and  Navy  Estimates 
— Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  Liberal  Unionist  Position — Mr.  Goschen  on  his 
Financial  Policy — Welsh  Tenure  of  Land  Bill — The  Law  of  Conspiretcy — 
Payment  of  Members — The  Septennial  Act — Private  Procedxire  Bill — Indian 
Councils  Bill — The  Cambrian  Railways  Company  and  John  Hood — The  Budget. 

Parliament  met  for  its  last  session  (Feb.  9)  under  circum- 
stances which  gave  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Balfour  had  succeeded  to  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Har- 
tington*s  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords  had  left  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  the  Lower 
House.  From  the  character  of  the  Opposition  speeches  during 
the  recess  it  was  expected  that  the  session  would  open  with 
the  familiar  process  of  Minister-baiting,  accompanied  by  a 
demand  for  an  early  dissolution.  But  this  expectation  was 
not  realised.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  on  the  contrary, 
showed  a  surprising  reluctance  to  challenge  the  Government  or 
to  criticise  their  proceedings.  The  reason  for  this  was  not  far 
to  seek.  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  recently  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  policy  of  withdrawal  from  Egypt. 
Their  declarations  on  the  subject  had  been  received  with  strong 
protests  from  their  political  opponents,  and  had  excited  no 
enthusiasm  among  their  political  friends.  The  sudden  death 
of  the  Khedive,  on  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  Parliament, 
emphasised  the  unwisdom  of  the  course  favoured  by  these 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and  put  them  and  their  party  at  a 
marked  disadvantage  in  the  first  days  of  the  session.  This  was 
apparent  in  Lord  Kimberley's  refusal  to  discuss  Eg3rptian 
affairs  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
a  refusal  which  gave  the  greater  point  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
animated  retort,  that  the  Government  would  **  never  abandon 
Egypt  to  the  supremacy  of  any  other  Power,  or  to  destruction 
by  anarchy  or  disorder." 

But  the  difficulties  of  the  Opposition  chiefly  revealed  them- 
selves in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
speech  on  the  Address  was  more  remarkable  for  its  omissions 
than  for  anything  he  said.  He  ralhed  Mr.  Goschen  on  his  one- 
pound  note  project,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  really  **  meant  business  "  ;  he  grew  indignant 
over  a  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury's,  which  he  characterised  as 
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**  insulting  *'  to  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholics  ;  but  about  Egypt  he 
was  silent.  The  debate  afterwards  became  singularly  flat,  and 
it  was  not  until  Mr.  Chamberlain  (Birviinghamy  W.)  had  roused 
a  fighting  spirit  (Feb.  11)  that  any  animation  was  visible.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  contrasted  the  fierce  energy  of  the  Opposition 
declarations  before  the  opening  of  the  session  with  the  exceed- 
ing mildness  of  their  operations  now  that  the  session  had  begun. 
The  explanation  of  this  change  of  attitude  seemed  at  first  sight 
to  be  due  to  the  opinion  rumoured  to  have  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  Schnadorst,  that  the  Opposition  could  not  get  a  greater 
majority  than  thirty  at  the  General  Election ;  but  it  appeared 
from  what  Mr.  Schnadorst  himself  said  that  he  had  never 
promised  them  any  majority  at  all !  If  that  were  not  the 
explanation,  why  was  it  that  the  session,  which  ought  to  have 
come  in  like  a  roaring  lion,  had  come,  instead,  like  a  bleat- 
ing lamb?  As  to  the  charge  which  Sir  William  Harcourt 
had  made  against  the  Prime  Minister  of  inciting  to  religious 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  of  insulting  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  contrasted  the  utterances  of  Lord  Salisbury 
at  Exeter  with  those  still  stronger  ones  made  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  pamphlet  on  Vaticanism,  and  by  Mr. 
John  Morley.  It  was  somewhat  strange  that  **  Gladstonians 
might  steal  a  horse  while  Unionists  might  not  look  over  a  hedge." 
The  lesson  which  had  been  learnt  on  the  subject  had  been 
taught  by  those  two  Gamaliels,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley. 

After  a  little  bye-play  with  Sir  W.  Harcourt  about  Home 
Bule — Mr.  Chamberlain  asking  for  "  a  little  reciprocity,**  and 
adding,  **  he  knows  my  plan ;  will  he  not  now  tell  me  something 
about  his  ?  " — the  right  honourable  gentleman  went  on  to  speak 
of  Egyptian  affairs.  He  charged  the  Opposition  leaders  with  hav- 
ing done  all  the  mischief  they  could  by  their  platform  speeches, 
though  in  ..the  House  they  had  become  **  as  silent  as  mice." 
If  their  language,  which  was  understood  to  be  in  favour  of  a 
speedy  evacuation  of  Egypt,  were  **  mere  platform  declamation," 
it  was  **  unworthy  and  unpatriotic,"  but  if  it  had  a  serious 
meaning  those  who  used  it  were  bound  to  bring  their  views 
before  the  House  without  delay,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  effect 
to  them.  It  would  be  a  **  cowardly  and  unworthy  thing**  to 
let  the  country  we  had  saved  go  back  into  anarchy  or  fall 
under  the  supremacy  of  any  other  Power.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
closed  a  brilliant  speech  by  describing  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  amid 
much  laughter,  as  **  the  last  of  the  Whigs  stewing  in  Parnellite 
juice,**  and  adding  that  the  **  great  Whigs"  would  never  have 
consented  to  palm  off  upon  the  people  "a  policy  the  nature 
of  which  they  could  not  define  or  were  unwiUing  to  disclose.** 

Mr.  Morley  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  showed  his  sense  of  the  attack  upon  himself  by  an  indignant 
protest  against  the  retention  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  a  seat  on 
the  front  Opposition  bench.  Though  he  made  a  bold  plunge 
into  the  Egyptian  question,  it  was  evident  that   Mr.  Morley 
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found  himself  in  a  difficulty.  He  denied,  however,  that  the 
Opposition  had  ever  asked  for  a  "  reversal  "  of  the  poUcy  vsrhich 
the  Government  had  pursued.  What  they  wanted,  he  said, 
was  that  that  policy  should  be  continued,  but  that  there  should 
not  be  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  our  occupation  of  Egypt. 
If  Lord  Sahsbury  did  not  intend  a  permanent  occupation  of 
the  country,  there  was  no  difference  between  him  and  his 
pohtical  opponents  on  the  subject.  Passing  on  to  speak  of  Irish 
affairs,  Mr.  Morley  observed  that  he  did  not  object  to  a  Local 
Government  Bill  for  Ireland— a  measure  of  that  kind  being 
the  principal  item  in  the  Ministerial  programme — but  he  did 
not  think  it  would  do  much  good  ;  he  believed  it  to  be  the  out- 
come of  "a  mistaken  policy.'*  In  reference  to  the  demand  for 
"  full  knowledge  **  of  the  details  of  the  Opposition  scheme  of 
Home  Eule,  he  asked :  ''Who  wants  full  knowledge?  Eossendale 
does  not  want  full  knowledge  " — a  somewhat  maladroit  man- 
oeuvre, at  which  the  House  laughed  heartily.  It  was  enough 
for  the  present  to  know  what  was  the  "  principle**  for  which 
the  Opposition  were  contending;  the '*  details"  would  not  be 
required  until  they  could  be  discussed  by  a  Cabinet  and  by 
Parliament. 

Though  the  debate  on  the  Address  extended  to  four  sittings, 
no  matters  of  really  pressing  interest  arose  upon  it.  Mr.  James 
Lowther  {Isle  of  Thanet)  moved  an  amendment,  which  was 
negatived,  in  favour  of  preferential  trade  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Another  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  J. 
Eedmond  (Waterford)^  urged  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
dynamitards.  Mr.  Matthews  {Birmingham y  E.)  stated  that  he 
had  carefully  investigated  all  the  cases,  and  saw  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  on  which  the  prisoners  were 
convicted  ;  a  view  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  {Derby).  The  amendment  was  negatived  on  a 
division  by  168  votes  to  97.  A  final  amendment,  containing  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  Home  Eule  for  Ireland,  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Sexton  {Belfast y  W.),  and  opposed  in  a  successful  speech — 
his  first  in  the  character  of  Irish  Secretary — by  Mr.  Jackson 
{Leeds y  N.),  But  the  speech  of  the  occasion  was  Mr.  J. 
Eedmond*s  {Waterford),  who  thus  practically  published  his 
manifesto  as  leader  of  the  Parnellite  party,  while  he  spread 
something  like  dismay  among  the  few  occupants  of  the  front 
Opposition  bench.  Mr.  Eedmond  adhered  emphatically  to  the 
latest  declarations  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  to  the  irreducible  minimum 
of  Home  Eule.  He  called  upon  the  Gladstonian  leaders  to 
attempt  no  more  nonsense,  but  to  say  clearly  and  exactly  what 
they  meant  to  do  ;  and  he  altogether  declined  to  allow  Home 
Eule  to  be  dragged  in  at  the  tail  of  the  Newcastle  programme. 
If  Mr.  Eedmond  was  spirited.  Colonel  Sa.underson  (Arm^ghyN.), 
who  spoke  shortly  afterwards,  was  amusing ;  but  Mr.  Healy 
{Longfordy  N,),  who  expressed  his  perfect  confidence  in  the 
Gladstonian  party,  struck  a  distinctly  mournful  note.     There 
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was  an  attempt  to  talk  out  the  debate,  and  many  supporters 
of  the  Government  left  the  House  under  the  impression  that 
there  would  be  an  adjournment.  The  tactics  of  the  Opposition 
were  then  changed.  One  of  their  number  moved  the  closure, 
which  was  carried,  and  the  division  taken  on  Mr.  Sexton's 
amendment  gave  the  Government  a  majority  of  twenty-one 
only. 

The  labours  of  the  session  really  began  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  (Feb.  18).  Though 
Mr.  Balfour  {Manchester,  E.)  had  retired  from  the  Irish  Office, 
he  still  retained  the  charge  of  this  measure,  which  he  expounded 
to  the  House  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length  and  much 
interest — remarkable  for  its  lucidity  and  well-ordered  arrange- 
ment of  facts  and  points — but  equally  remarkable  for  the 
apathy  with  which  the  speaker  appeared  to  regard  his  subject. 
As  a  friendly  critic  in  the  Guardian  remarked,  **  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  he  showed  a  polite  rather  than  an  affectionate 
interest  in  the  business  he  had  in  hand."  But  Mr.  Balfour's 
coldness  was  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  of  his  supporters,  and 
the  apologetic  tone  which  he  seemed  to  adopt  in  supporting  the 
details  of  the  Bill  was  due  rather  to  his  wish  to  conciliate  his 
pohtical  friends,  than  to  any  expectation  that  he  might  convert 
his  opponents.  He  was  careful  to  insist  that  the  aims  of  the 
Bill  had  always  formed  part  of  the  cardinal  poHcy  of  the 
Government,  and  argued  that  if  it  were  to  be  opposed  '*  the 
burden  of  proof  would  lie  with  the  objector."  Vague  generaU- 
ties  and  mistrust,  he  held,  would  not  justify  the  abandonment 
of  a  policy  on  which  all  parties  were  agreed,  and  such  abandon- 
ment could  only  be  resorted  to  for  cause  shown  with  definiteness 
and  precision.  After  explaining  the  Irish  grand  jury  system, 
and  the  absence,  for  all  administrative  purposes,  of  parishes, 
Mr.  Balfour  showed  that  the  place  of  the  parish  in  Ireland's 
civil  administration  is  filled  by  the  barony,  which  greatly  varies 
in  size.  The  Bill  sought  to  create  both  County  Councils  and 
Barony  Councils,  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  the  District 
Councils  which  had  yet  to  be  established  in  Great  Britain.  To 
the  County  Councils  were  to  be  transferred  none  but  adminis- 
trative duties,  and  the  judicial  and  gwasi-judicial  duties  would 
continue  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  juries. 

When  the  Irish  members  laughed  and  cheered  ironically  at 
this,  Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  explain  that  this  was  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  in  the  case  of  England  and  Scotland. 
AD  questions  connected  with  compensation  for  malicious  injury, 
murder  and  maiming  would  be  left  to  the  grand  juries.  The 
members  of  both  kinds  of  councils  would  be  elected  for  three 
years,  and  would  all  be  elected  together,  and  the  precedent  of 
Scotland  would  be  followed  in  having  no  aldermen.  The  chief 
financial  duties  of  the  County  Councils  would  be  in  connection 
with  keeping  up  the  main  roads  and  highways,  and  they  would 
have  to  decide  which  were  barony  roads  and  which  were  inain 
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roads,  the  barony  roads  being  maintained  by  the  baronies,  and  tb 
main  roads  by  both  councils.  The  County  Councils  might  also 
if  they  chose,  take  over  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  rura 
sanitary  authorities,  and  they  would  nominate  half  the  govern 
ing  bodies  of  the  lunatic  asylums,  the  lord-heutenant  havinj 
power  to  nominate  the  other  half.  They  would  also  appoin 
the  county  coroners,  and  would  be  empowered,  on  the  represen 
tation  of  the  baronies,  to  acquire  woods  and  plantations  whicl 
purchasing  tenants  almost  invariably  destroyed.  Thirteen  o 
the  chief  municipal  boroughs  of  Ireland  would  be  made  int< 
separate  counties  for  administrative  purposes,  but  their  urbai 
districts  would  remain  untouched  as  part  of  the  counties  t( 
which  they  belonged.  Coming  now  to  what  he  confessed  wen 
**  more  controversial  matters,"  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  to  th< 
dangers  of  financial  extravagance  and  possible  corruption,  t( 
the  possibility  of  oppression  and  plundering  on  the  pa^  of  th< 
new  bodies,  and  to  the  fear  that  these  new  bodies  might  use  th< 
powers  given  to  them  for  other  than  local  purposes.  The  greai 
mass  of  the  small  occupiers  in  Ireland  contributed  as  little  ai 
in  some  cases  4d.  each  to  the  county  cess,  and  had  no  adequate 
motive  for  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  county  funds 
If  they  could  induce  the  County  Councils  to  start  roads  or  nev 
works  of  any  sort,  they  would  often  gain  infinitely  more  thai 
they  could  ever  hope  to  gain  from  the  most  economical  adminis 
tration,  and  therefore  it  was  essential  that  some  precaution! 
should  be  taken.  To  each  of  the  first  County  Councils  tow 
eX'Officio  nominees  would  be  appointed — the  lord-heutenant  an( 
sheriff  of  the  county,  a  nominee  of  the  grand  jury,  and  a  nomine< 
of  the  county  presentment  sessions.  The  franchise  of  botl 
councils  would  be  identical,  and  would  be  almost  the  same  ai 
the  Parhamentary  franchise,  except  that  it  would  includ< 
women  and  peers,  and  would  exclude  **  iUiterates.**  Th( 
county  boroughs  would  retain  their  present  franchise.  But,  ii 
order  to  give  some  form  of  minority  vote,  each  barony,  returning 
as  a  rule  some  ten  members,  would  be  treated  as  an  electora 
unit,  and  each  county  would  be  divided  into  electoral  divisions 
each  of  which  would  return  on  the  average  some  fifteei 
members,  elected  by  the  cumulative  vote  in  the  same  way  ai 
school  boards.  In  a  phrase,  for  the  use  of  which  he  was  afker 
wards  sharply  criticised,  Mr.  Balfour  admitted  that  he  did  no 
think  this  method  the  best,  but  at  all  events  it  was  known  anc 
understood,  and  it  was  "  better  for  once  to  do  a  stupid  thin^ 
that  had  been  done  before  rather  than  a  wise  thing  that  had  no 
been  done  before.'*  What  was  sought  was  to  give  the  minority 
often  a  very  small  one,  an  adequate  representation. 

Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  explain  that  for  dealing  with  oppres 
sion  or  corruption  it  was  proposed  that  application  might  bi 
made  by  twenty  cesspayers  for  leave  to  petition  the  judges  fo: 
the  removal  of  the  County  or  Baronial  Council  on  the  ground  tha' 
they  had  been  guilty  of  persistent  disobedience  to  the  law,  O] 
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corruption,  or  malversation,  or  oppression,  and  if  o^primd  facie 
case  were  made  out,  two  judges  on  the  rota  for  trpng  election 
petitions  would  try  the  case,  and  if  they  found  the  council 
guilty,  the  councillors  would  be  removed,  and  their  places  would 
be  filled  by  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  lord-lieutenant. 
This  provision  greatly  astonished  the  Opposition,  and  a  burst 
of  ironical  cheering  and  laughter  swept  through  the  House. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  pointed  out  that  the 
power  here  given  was  no  stronger  than  that  already  given  to  the 
judicial  bench  to  disfranchise  a  Parliamentary  constituency,  and 
it  could  never  be  used  except  in  the  extreme  cases  he  had 
mentioned.  If  there  were  oppression,  it  was  the  bounden  duty 
of  Parliament  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it,  and  there  were 
abundant  proofs  that  dangers  existed  in  Ireland  such  as  were 
not  to  be  found  in  England  or  Scotland.  Each  county  would 
have  a  joint-committee  of  fifteen  members — seven  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  County  Council,  seven  by  the  grand  jury,  and  the 
fifteenth  would  be  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  The  consent  of 
this  coDDunittee  would  have  to  be  obtained  for  any  expenditure 
upon  roads,  new  ofl&ces,  and  similar  outlays.  Mr.  Balfour 
finally  dismissed  his  measure  by  declaring  that  he  had  never 
pretended  that  it  would  regenerate  Ireland,  or  '*make  a  new 
heaven  or  a  new  earth  there.**  He  did  not  believe  that  under 
it  public  affairs  would  be  administered  more  economically  or 
more  smoothly ;  but  he  thought  it  would  meet  Ireland's  reason- 
able claim  for  local  government,  and  would  bring  the  various 
-classes  of  the  country  more  closely  together.  It  would  not,  he 
said,  do  as  much  for  justice  as  had  been  done  by  the  Criminal 
Law  Procedure  Act ;  it  would  not  do  as  much  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  country  as  had  been  done  by  the 
Railways  Act ;  it  would  not  do  as  much  for  the  West  as  had 
been  done  by  the  Congested  Districts  Act ;  and  it  would  not  do 
as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  generally  as  had  been 
done  by  the  Land  Purchase  Act.  But  he  thought,  after  con- 
ceding county  government  to  England  and  Scotland,  Ireland 
might  complain  of  unequal  justice  if  she  had  no  such  measure 
herself ;  and  he  hoped  the  effect  of  its  operation  might  be,  not 
to  widen,  but  to  heal  the  breach  which  unfortunately  existed  in 
Ireland. 

The  opposition  to  the  Bill,  signs  of  which  were  abundant  as 
Mr.  Balfour  proceeded  with  his  speech,  broke  out  in  full  stream 
when  he  had  concluded.  Mr.  Morley  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  led 
the  attack,  and  began  by  sarcastically  complimenting  Mr. 
Balfour,  not  only  on  his  great  lucidity,  but  also  on  his  "  admir- 
able frankness,*'  for  no  Minister  before  had  '*  ever  prefaced  a 
Bill  for  extending  local  government  by  an  avowed  preference 
for  a  Coercion  Act.'*  Mr.  Morley  denied  that  the  Bill  gave 
local  government  in  any  sense  worth  having,  and  he  emphati- 
cally protested  against  the  introduction  of  the  cumulative  vote, 
and  still  more  against  the  power  to  suppress  offending  councils. 
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He  pictured  a  County  Council  "  in  the  dock,"  on  trial  before  a 
couple  of  judges  without  a  jury,  and  on  trial,  too,  for  an  offence 
unknown  to  the  law — that  of  "oppression."  Such  a  safeguard, 
in  Mr.  Morley's  opinion,  obliterated  every  principle  in  the  Bill, 
which  regarded  tne  Irish  people  as  "debased  helots."  He 
declared  that  lie  wished  for  nothing  better  than  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  dissolve  on  this  "  monstrous  proposal  "  as  soon  as 
they  liked.  Mr.  J.  Redmond  (Waterford)  denounced  the  Bill 
as  "  a  sham,"  and  "an  insult,"  as  "absolutely  beneath  con- 
tempt," and  as  one  which  "  humiliated  him  as  an  Irishman." 
Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  {Londonderry) ,  who  indulged  in  equally 
strong  language,  reconnneiided  ihat  "  the  unclean  thing 
should  be  put  into  the  fire."  Mr.  T.  W.  liussell  {Tyrone,  S.] 
supported  the  Bill,  but  remarked  that  he  would  prefer  to  see 
some  other  safeguard  adopted  than  that  of  empowering  the 
judges  to  suppress  the  councils.  But  he  pointed  out,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  measure  "absolutely 
bristled"  with  safeguards  which  were  quite  as  drastic.  He 
further  reminded  the  House  that  the  suppression  of  local  bodies 
was  by  no  means  new  in  Ireland,  as  Sir  George  Trevelyau, 
when  Chief  Secretary,  had  frequently  practised  it. 

Kir  William  Harcouii's  attack  upon  the  Bill  was  undertaken 
with  characteristic  vigour  and  with  evident  delight.  He  wished 
to  ensure  for  it  the  "  largest  circulation  " — there  ought,  he  said, 
to  be  "  cheap  editions  "  of  it— and  the  Liberal  vans  throughout 
the  country  should  be  "  stocked  "  with  it,  so  as  to  enable  the 
"illiterates"  of  the  rural  districts  to  see  what  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  thought  local  government  ought  to  he.  Remarking 
that  it  was  "a  Birmingham  Bill,"  Sir  William  asked,  amid 
much  laughter,  what  had  become  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
brigaded  Why  were  they  not  in  their  places? — and  here  he 
looked  towards  the  empty  seat  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
occupied  shortly  before.  "  Talk  of  running  away  !  "  he  added, 
turning  to  account,  against  the  member  for  West  Birmingbain, 
a  taunt  which  had  been  freely  used  against  himself,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  House.  After  deprecating  the  wasting  ol 
any  time  on  "  such  rubbish  as  this,"  Sir  William  HaroouTt  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  advising  Mr.  Balfour  "  to  take  his  fire! 
reading,  and  then  to  assure  us  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  aboal 
this  Bill,  and  then  go  on  with  some  business  which  ia  fitt' 
men  of  common-sense."  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  brief  reply,  ii 
the  reception  which  had  been  given  to  the  Bill  to  <l 
the  official  Opposition  leaders  and  the  Nationalists  ini 
employ  every  Parliamentary  weapon  to  prevent  it  from  passing 
"  their  sole  reason  for  that  course  being  that  the  Bill  introduced 
machinery  to  prevent  corruption  and  oppresBion."  Prom  tbiu., 
he  said,  he  drew  "the  inference  that  it  is  "  '  '  -" —  — '  — " 
local  government  they  [the  Opposition 
lists]  care  for,  but  the  desire  to  make  i 
County  Councils.     They  desire  and  k 
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provision  is  not  introduced  into  the  Bill,  to  use  the  powers  of 
the  County  Councils  either  for  corruption  or  oppression,  and 
for  carrying  on  the  cause  of  the  party  of  which  they  are  the 
representatives."  After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain {Birmingham y  TF.),  who  had  re-entered  the  House,  rephed 
to  Sir  William  Harcourt's  jibe  at  his  absence  with  telling  effect. 
He  produced  a  roar  of  laughter  when  he  described  Sir  Wilham 
as  having  spoken  **  in  his  best  and  latest  Whitechapel  style  " — 
the  allusion  being  to  a  speech  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  at  White- 
chapel on  the  previous  evening.  In  supporting  the  Bill  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  that  its  safeguard  as  to  judicial  inquiry  was 
the  safeguard  which  the  American  people — the  most  democratic 
people  in  the  world — had  actually  introduced  into  their  con- 
stitution; for  the  Legislature  of  every  State  in  the  Union  could, 
for  sufficient  cause — **  in  the  absurd,  the  theatrical  words  of  the 
member  for  Newcastle" — be  **put  in  the  dock"  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  tried  by  a  judicial  tribunal.  This  state- 
ment strongly  impressed  the  House,  but  Mr.  Bryce  {Aberdeen,  S.), 
who  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain,  declared  that  there  was  no 
parallel  between  the  law  of  the  United  States  and  the  provision 
in  the  present  Bill.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  several 
other  members,  and  the  Bill  was  then  read  a  first  time,  the 
second  reading  being  fixed  for  a  fortnight  later ;  but  it  was  not 
until  three  months  afterwards  that  the  Bill  came  up  for  second 
reading. 

The  criticisms  of  the  Press  upon  the  measure  were  sufficiently 
candid.  The  Times  had  no  misgivings  about  it.  Mr.  Balfour 
had  **  unfolded  a  scheme  for  establishing  an  elective  system  of 
local  taxation  and  administration  in  Ireland  which,"  in  its 
opinion,  "  would  have  been  regarded  only  a  few  years  ago  as 
extravagantly  liberal  and  democratic."  **  The  safeguards 
introduced  into  the  Bill,"  the  same  journal  remarked,  **  though 
necessary  to  meet  the  flagrant  and  oppressive  misuse  of  the 
taxing  power  by  the  proposed  County  and  Baronial  Councils, 
would  probably  in  no  single  instance  interfere  with  the  free 
action  of  one  of  those  bodies,  so  long  as  it  kept  upon  the  lines 
followed  with  most  excellent  results  by  the  existing  grand 
juries."  The  Daily  Neivs  denounced  Mr.  Balfour's  proposals 
as  **  intolerable,"  but  it  derived  some  comfort  from  its  belief 
that  they  had  "  re-united  the  Irish  party."  After  stating  that 
Mr.  Balfour  *'  is  not  a  man  of  wide  sympathies  or  quick  dramatic 
instincts,"  the  Opposition  organ  went  on  to  say  :  **  He  did  not 
see — it  probably  never  occurred  to  him— that  a  measure  of 
so-called  self-government,  fenced  and  limited  by  restrictions, 
disqualifications,  and  even  pains  and  penalties  wholly  unknown 
in  England  and  Scotland,  could  not  but  be  resented  as  an  insult 
when  presented  as  a  peace-offering  to  Ireland."  The  Irish 
Nationalist  papers,  of  each  faction,  held  the  same  view  and 
expressed  it  in  terms  which  were  more  forcible  than  polite. 
The  Standard  was  not  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Bill, 
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but  it  defended  the  safeguards  contained  in  it.  **  If,"  it  sai 
"  the  Liberal  party  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  i 
protection,  no  redress,  for  suffering  minorities,  they  will  1 
conferring  a  great  favour  on  the  Unionists  by  informing  tl 
constituencies  deliberately  that  this  is  their  conscientious  ai 
immutable  conviction.**  The  Spectator,  while  speaking  of  tl 
measure  as  **  a  very  good  Bill  in  itself,  so  good  that  we  hope 
will  be  supported  by  all  Liberal  Unionists,*'  thought  it  w 
**  at  present  inopportune** — that  Ireland  was  **not  as  y 
pacified  enough  to  allow  of  the  creation  of  nearly  two  hundr< 
democratic  assemblies,  each  one  of  which  will  become,  und 
a  Gladstonian  Government,  a  centre  of  agitation,  and  i 
instrument  for  making  war  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  soil 

The  resumption  of  business  in  Parliament  naturally  produce 
a  sudden  lull  in  extra-Parliamentary  oratory,  and  Sir  Hen 
James  was  almost  the  only  politician  of  importance  w] 
addressed  an  outside  audience  in  the  first  week  of  the  sessio 
In  a  speech  to  his  constituents  (Feb.  10),  Sir  Henry  remark 
of  the  Eossendale  election  that,  if  the  Home  Eule  party  con 
only  succeed  by  minimising  Home  Eule,  then  their  Parliame 
was  "  brought  to  the  level  of  a  parish  vestry,  and  the  questio 
that  the  future  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  entitled  to  deal  wi 
were  minimised  to  the  extent  of  electricity,  tramways,  gas,  a] 
waterworks.**  Dealing  with  the  Newcastle  programme,  S 
Henry  James  declared  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  become  "am; 
of  one  idea  only.**  It  was  only  when  he  approached  t 
question  of  Home  Eule  that  he  attempted  to  oflEer  any  argumer 
in  support  of  his  programme.  Proceeding  to  speak  of  I^ 
Gladstone's  utterances  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  Sir  Hen 
observed  that  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had  objected 
the  policy  of  remaining  in  Egjrpt  his  words  had  been  explain 
in  an  opposite  sense,  and  he  had  admitted,  through  Mr.  Morl( 
that  he  did  not  exactly  convey  what  he  had  intended  to  met 
The  main  result  had  been  that  those  two  statesmen,  '*  who  h 
endeavoured  to  skedaddle  out  of  Egypt,  skedaddled  into  it 
and  now  every  one  was  saying  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbu 
had  been  correct. 

But  the  lull  in  platform  speaking  did  not  long  contim 
With  the  possibihty  of  a  general  election  at  almost  any  tin 
and  the  practical  certainty  of  its  occurrence  during  the  ye: 
the  leaders  of  parties  welcomed  occasions  for  addressing  the: 
selves  to  the  public.  An  opportunity  for  reaching  this  wic 
audience  was  afforded  to  Mr.  Balfour  by  a  dinner  given 
him  by  the  Constitutional  Club  (Feb.  17).  His  speech  \\ 
distinctly  a  fighting  one,  and  its  chief  subject  was  the  attitn 
of  the  Gladstonian  party  towards  Home  Eule.  The  snap  di 
sion  taken  on  Mr.  Sexton* s  Home  Eule  amendment  to  t 
Address  prevented  Mr.  Balfour  from  concluding  the  debate,  I 
he  now  m  ade  up  for  that  loss  of  opportunity.  Eecurring  to  t 
incidents    of  the   debate,  he   remarked  that  when  Mr.  Jo 
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Redmond  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  to 
explain  what  was  the  view  of  the  Gladstonian  party,  Sir 
William  **  showed  great  ParHamentary  tact,'*  and  went  out  of 
the  House.  He  was  sent  for,  and  he  stayed  out  of  the  House. 
When  Mr.  Redmond  had  concluded  his  speech,  Sir  WilUam 
Harcourt  returned,  "  but  he  showed  a  love  of  silence  on  that 
occasion  which  had  not  often  been  noticed  in  the  course  of  his 
Parliamentary  career.''  There  were  two  things  to  be  remem- 
bered— what  the  Gladstonians  said  to  the  English  electors  when 
they  wanted  to  win  their  votes,  and  what  the  Irish  party  said  to 
the  Gladstonians  when  they  promised  them  their  support.  It 
was  necessary  to  realise  how  widely  divergent  those  two  things 
were  in  order  to  understand  the  insuperable  difficulties  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  find  when  he  tried  to  frame  a  Home  Rule  Bill 
to  satisfy  his  own  party.  Rossendale,  the  Gladstonians  ap- 
peared to  think,  augured  well  for  Home  Riile.  But  Mr.  Maden 
gave  his  constituents  to  understand  that  there  were  six  points 
upon  which  an  Irish  Parliament  would  be  permitted  to  legislate, 
and  they  were:  gas,  water,  electricity,  railways,  police  and  educa- 
tion— always  supposing  it  was  not  proposed  to  endow  religious 
education — and  *'  the  seventh  of  the  six  points"  was  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  should  be  able  to  deal  with  the  land  laws  in 
so  far  as  those  laws  had  not  been  settled  by  the  time  Ireland 
got  a  ParUament  of  her  own.  After  referring  to  the  declara- 
tions of  Mr.  Fowler  at  Rossendale  as  to  the  local  and  limited 
character  of  Home  Rule  as  he  conceived  it,  and  to  the  declara- 
tions on  the  same  subject  of  the  Nationalist  leaders,  Mr.  Balfour 
went  on  to  say  :  "  It  does  seem  that  the  Gladstonian  leaders  are 
in  this  dilenuna :  they  have  promised  one  thing  to  the  English 
electorate,  they  have  promised  another  thing  to  the  Irish  elec- 
torate, and  they  have  not  made  up  their  minds  whether  they 
are  going  to  cheat  the  English  electorate  or  whether  they  are 
going  to  cheat  the  Irish  electorate.  The  question  we  want  to 
know  is :  Who  are  the  dupes  ?  The  electors  of  Rossendale 
must  be  the  dupes  if  the  Irish  are  to  get  what  they  want.  That 
is  certain.  That  the  Irish  are  the  dupes,  if  the  electors  of 
Rossendale  are  to  get  what  they  want,  is  equally  certain ;  and 
the  interesting  problem  is— a  problem  on  which  I  am  quite 
certain  that  Sir  William  Harcourt,  if  he  were  here,  and  were 
put  in  the  witness-box  before  us  on  his  oath,  could  give  no 
evidence  at  all — the  problem  is,  I  say,  which  of  these  parties  to 
which  he  has  made  inconsistent  promises  does  he  mean  to 
defraud?" 

Continuing,  Mr.  Balfour  said  he  thought  the  Gladstonians 
would  answer  the  question  **  by  a  careful  considering  of  which 
way  their  interest  hes."  The  Irish  party  meant  to  use  their 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  it  impossible 
for  any  Government  to  whom  they  gave  the  honour  of  their 
support  to  do  anything  they  did  not  Uke,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  his  friends  knew  that  if  they  brought  in  a  Home 
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Rule  Bill  which  did  not  suit  the  Irish  leaders  those  gentlemen 
might  take  the  first  opportunity  of  kicking  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment out  of  office.  As  showing  the  feeling  of  the  Nationalists, 
Mr.  Balfour  quoted  a  recent  declaration  of  Mr.  W.  O'Brien's  in 
the  following  terms:  *'Our  alliance  leaves  us  free  as  air  to 
fight  to  the  death  for  the  cause  of  Ireland,  if  the  Liberal  leaders 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  base  scoundrels  which  I  anticipate 
they  will,  and  if  they  should  forsake  their  pledges."  The 
Gladstonians  would  also  have  to  consider,  said  Mr.  Balfour, 
what  they  would  lose  if  they  brought  in  a  Bill  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Redmond  and  their  friends. 
They  would  then  have  to  count  with  the  English  constituencies, 
which  were  very  loyal  to  the  party  to  which  they  had  always 
belonged,  whether  the  Gladstonian  or  any  other  party.  But 
there  were  limits  to  the  patience  even  of  an  English  constituency. 
Mr.  Fowler's  speeches  showed  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Glad- 
stonians themselves  those  limits  had  almost  been  reached. 
Mr.  Morley  admitted  that,  under  Home  Rule,  there  were  to  be 
Irish  representatives  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  But  the  Irish 
member  would  not  be  under  the  same  control  as  the  English 
or  Scotch  or  Welsh  member.  He  would  be  able  to  vote  upon 
English  questions  without  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  the 
persons  of  his  constituents  having  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
result  that  might  be  arrived  at.  There  could  be  only  one  con- 
sequence. The  Irish  members  who  came  to  "Westminster 
would  be  so  many  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  would  be  prepared 
to  support  any  Government  which  offered  to  extend  the  already 
undue  privileges  given  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  Glad- 
stonian leaders,  Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  say,  were  '*  between  the 
two  horns  of  a  dilemma,  one  of  which  they  must  accept — either 
they  must  accept  the  Irish  horn  of  that  dilemma,  and  they  will 
make  Ireland  practically  independent  of  this  country,  or  they 
must  accept  the  English  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  they  will  not 
settle  the  Irish  question.  In  both  cases  they  will  probably  be 
promptly  extruded  from  office,  the  only  difference  being  that 
if  they  accept  the  Irish  limb  of  the  dilemma  they  will  be 
kicked  out  by  the  English  constituencies,  whereas  if  they 
accept  the  English  limb  of  the  dilemma,  they  will  be  kicked 
out  by  the  Irish  constituencies.  I  am  not  myself  personally 
surprised  that  under  those  circumstances  there  has  been  no 
undue  or  unfair  pressure  put  upon  the  Government  to  dissolve 
at  an  early  date  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  My  private 
opinion  is  that  there  is  no  set  of  gentlemen  more  nervously 
apprehensive  of  that  consummation  than  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  his  friends.  And  I  believe  that  the  only  thing  that  they 
dread  more  than  that  we  should  be  returned  to  power  is  the 
alternative  tliat  they  should  be  returned  to  power  with  a 
majority  dependent  upon  the  Irish  vote.'' 

''Lost,"    according  to   Mr.    Balfour,    from   the  House   of 
Commons,  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  *' found"  two  evenings 
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later  (Feb.  17),  according  to  another  of  his  critics,  at  White- 
chapel, where  he  made  merry  over  the  small  majority  of  twenty- 
one  obtained  by  the  Government  on  Mr.  Sexton's  amendment 
to  the  Address.  ''  Twenty-one  !  "  he  exclaimed.  **  Well,  that  is 
a  poor  majority  even  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word.  A  Govern- 
ment only  just  out  of  its  teens  !  They  barely  reached  the  age 
of  discretion.  Why,  gentlemen,  in  their  old  age  I  think  we 
must  call  this  a  second  childhood  !  "  After  remarking  that  the 
division  was  as  important  and  as  symptomatic  as  the  Rossendale 
election.  Sir  William  went  on  to  say  :  **  Now  just  see  what  the 
situation  was  the  other  night.  We  who  advocate  Home  Rale 
for  Ireland  contend  that  the  British  rule  in  Ireland  has  been  a 
mistake,  a  failure.  However  excellent  our  intentions  may  have 
been,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  giving  contentment  or  pros- 
perity to  Ireland.  The  fact  that  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of 
her  representatives  protest  against  the  Government  I  think  is  a 
suflBcient  proof  of  the  first ;  the  decrease  of  population  and  the 
distressed  condition  of  Ireland  is,  I  think,  a  demonstration  of 
the  last.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  time  that 
Ireland  should  be  allowed  to  try  whether,  in  the  management 
of  her  own  domestic  affairs,  she  cannot  do  better  for  herself  than 
we  have  succeeded  in  doing.  Now  that  is  the  Liberal  view  of 
Home  Rule.  The  Unionist  view  of  Home  Rule  is  exactly 
the  contrary.  They  say  that  the  British  majority,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  minority  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  know  better 
what  is  good  for  the  Irish  than  the  majority  of  the  Irish  them- 
selves.'* Returning  to  this  subject  after  some  criticisms  on  the 
Land  Act  of  1891  and  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill — which 
latter  measure  he  described  as  resembling  the  former  in  being 
**  a  sham  and  futile  Bill  " — Sir  William  Harcourt  dealt  with  the 
same  two  horns  of  a  dilemma  about  which  Mr.  Balfour  spoke 
the  same  evening  at  the  Constitutional  Club.  His  remarks  had 
reference  also  to  another  difficult  topic,  the  divisions  among  the 
Irish  party.  **  Now,  the  great  lesson  of  Monday's  division  in 
the  House  of  Commons,"  he  said,  *'is  that  the  Home  Rule 
party  is  substantially  a  united  party  for  the  great  object 
that  they  have  set  before  themselves.  There  have  been 
dissensions — and  painful  dissensions — in  the  Irish  party,  which 
I  hope  they  are  willing  to  forget  as  we  are  willing  to 
forget  them.  These  divisions  in  the  Irish  party  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  propitious  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule,  which 
they  all  have  at  heart.  I  listened,  therefore,  with  satisfaction 
to  the  able  and  moderate  speeches  of  Mr.  Sexton,  of  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  and  of  Mr.  Healy.  These  divisions  in  the  Nationahst 
party  do  not  prevent  them,  and  in  my  opinion  will  not  prevent 
them,  from  co-operating  one  with  another,  and  with  the  Liberal 
party  of  England.  They  did  not  prevent  them  on  Monday 
night,  and  I  may  hope  and  believe  that  they  will  not  do  so  in 
the  larger  arena  of  the  general  election.  Why  should  they  ? 
They  know  as  well  as  we  know  that  Home  Rule,  which  the 
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Irish  people  have  at  heart,  is  only  possible  by  the  cordial  union 
and  co-operation  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  Ireland  and  the 
Liberal  party  in  England.  That  co-operation  is  only  practicable 
upon  terms  which  shall  appear  at  once  safe  to  the  British 
electorate  and  satisfactory  to  Irish  sentiment.  It  ought  to  be. 
the  object  of  those  who  have  Home  Rule  really  at  heart,  and 
of  those  who  are  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  cause,  to 
consolidate  these  parties.  No  plan  will  be  proposed  or  can  be 
carried  which  does  not  fulfil  these  two  conditions.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Nationalist  party  in  Ireland,  as  a  whole,  and  the  Liberal 
party  in  Great  Britain,  are  willing  to  entrust  this  task  to  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  confident  in  his  wisdom  and  his 
patriotism,  in  his  good  feeling  and  his  good  will,  upon  the 
general  lines  of  the  policy  he  has  already  announced,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require."  This 
was  Sir  William  Harcourt's  reply  to  the  appeal  from  Mr. 
John  Redmond  which  he  shrank  from  answering  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

On  the  same  day  (Feb.  17)  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  attended  and  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Eural  Labourers'  League  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
remarked  that  the  friends  of  the  labourer  were  legion  since  the 
labourer  had  a  vote,  and  since  his  vote  had  decided  elections. 
In  1885  the  Liberal  party  professed  to  make  the  cause  of  the 
labourers  its  own  ;  but  in  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  suddenly  sprung 
upon  the  country  his  Home  Rule  pohcy,  and  from  that  moment 
the  claims  of  the  labourer  were  laid  upon  the  shelf.  Under  the 
Unionist  Government,  however,  a  greater  advance  had  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
supposed  possible.  Local  government  had  been  extended  to 
the  counties.  Free  education  had  become  an  established  policy. 
The  Allotments  Act  had  been  passed,  and  in  consequence  100,000 
labourers  in  England  and  Wales  had  now  allotments  who 
never  had  them  before.  Five  years'  exclusion  from  ofl&ce  had 
brought  conviction  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  now 
when  he  breakfasted  with  the  agricultural  labourers,  or  with 
the  gentlemen  Mr.  Schnadorst  chose  to  represent  them,  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  take  credit  for  reforms,  none  of  which  he 
had  attempted  to  advance  during  fifty  years  of  public  life 
Even  now  the  effective  realisation  of  his  sympathy  and  the 
practical  assistance  he  promised  were  made  conditional  upon 
the  success  of  his  Home  Rule  policy,  which  he  was  unwilling 
to  disclose  or  unable  to  define,  and  which,  if  it  were  passed, 
would  only  be  passed  after  years  of  bitter  controversy,  and 
during  all  that  time  the  labourers  must  wait. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  speech  was  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  forcible  manner  in  which  he  set  forth  the  difference,  as  he 
regarded  it,  between  Gladstonian  representations  to  rural  con- 
stituencies, and  those  made  by  Unionist  candidates.  "  I  do  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  complain,"  he  said, ''  that  a  competition 
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should  be  carried  on  between  the  two  pohtical  parties  — the 
Unionist  and  the  Home  Rule  parties — for  obtaining  the  support 
of  the  agricultural  constituencies.  I  do  not  object  to  that 
competition  on  two  conditions — firstly,  that  it  should  be  fairly 
conducted,  and  next  that  it  should  not  be  so  carried  on  as  to 
raise  false  and  unfounded  hopes  in  the  breasts  of  any  class  of 
the  community.  But  when  we  look  at  the  way  in  which  this 
competition  is  now  being  carried  on  on  the  part  of  our  opponents, 
I  think  that  we  shall  see  that  neither  of  these  conditions  is  being 
observed.  When  we  look  at  the  measures  which  are  suggested 
as  measures  which  are  to  bring  about  an  immense  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  we  find  that  they 
consist  of  Uttle  but  the  creation  of  Parish  Councils,  which  shall 
have  certain  powers  for  the  control  of  local  charities  and  over 
rights  of  way,  over  the  management  of  common  lands,  and 
over  the  sanitary  condition  of  rural  dwellings,  and  that  these 
councils  are  also  to  be  vested  with  certain  powers  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  small  holdings.  I  do  not  say  that  certain 
of  these  objects  may  not  be  highly  desirable  objects  in  them- 
selves, but  when  we  look  at  the  scheme  as  a  whole  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  utterly  inadequate  to  bring  about  that  vastly  improved 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  which  they  are  taught  to 
believe  and  hope  will  result  from  it.  When  we  further  consider 
that  pledges  given  by  these  gentlemen  to  carry  out  all  these 
reforms  are  given  by  men  who  have  at  the  same  time  pledged 
themselves  to  carry  into  effect  the  largest  and  most  far-reachmg 
constitutional  changes  we  have  ever  had  to  consider  in  our 
generation,  and  who  are  equally  prodigal  of  their  pledges  as  to 
what  they  are  going  to  do  for  every  other  class  in  the  community, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  raising  hopes  in  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  giving  these  pledges  which  are  doomed 
to  disappointment.  In  my  opinion  it  is  unwise,  and  an  un- 
statesmanlike  and  inamoral  act,  and  it  may  be  even  a  dangerous 
one,  to  raise  such  expectations  as  these  gentlemen  are  raising 
in  the  minds  of  a  vast  and,  at  the  present  moment,  imperfectly 
educated  class  of  the  community,  expectations  which,  if  they 
really  look  at  the  question  for  a  moment,  they  must  see  the 
impossibihty  of  realising.'* 

When  Parhament  had  been  three  weeks  in  session,  a  fair 
amount  of  ostensible  progress  had  been  made.  Several  Bills 
of  some  importance  had  been  introduced,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  materially  advanced,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  including 
the  Indian  Councils  Bill,  a  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor for  enabling  accused  persons  to  give  evidence  in  the  pro- 
ceedings on  their  own  trial,  and  the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill ; 
while  m  the  House  of  Commons  the  Irish  Local  Government 
and  National  Education  Bills,  the  Small  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill,  and  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Belief  (Scotland) 
Bill  had  each  been  introduced  and  discussed  on  its  first 
reading.      The  House  of  Commons  had  also  discussed  and 
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rejected  a  resolution  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Wales. 

A  lar^e  House  mustered  (Feb.  23)  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Welsh  Disestablishment  motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  {Flint- 
shire).  The  Welsh  supporters  of  the  motion  had  hoped  to  have 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stuart 
Eendel — with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was  staying  at  St.  Raphael 
— received  by  a  Welsh  newspaper  on  the  previous  day,  stated 
that  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  had  '*  yielded  to  the  urgent 
appeals  of  his  friends  in  London  not  to  carry  out  his  intention 
of  returning  to  England  by  Monday  the  22nd.'*  The  letter 
further  stated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  desired  again  to  support  the 
motion  for  Welsh  Disestablishment,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
previous  session,  **  and  he  would  certainly  have  travelled  home 
to  do  so  but  for  the  many  remonstrances  he  received."  The 
resolution  declared  that  the  continuance  of  an  Established 
Church  in  Wales  was  an  anomaly  and  an  injustice,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  mover  and  seconder  were  based  upon  these 
familiar  lines.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  {Plymouth),  who  led  the 
opposition  to  the  motion,  amused  the  House  by  quoting  pas- 
sages from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  on  a  previous  similar 
motion.  He  sought,  however,  to  show  that,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  Disestablishment  party  themselves,  the  total 
number  of  Nonconformists  in  the  Principality  was  only  49  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population,  including  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and 
that  in  the  most  populous  and  most  rapidly  developing  parts  of 
Wales  the  proportion  was  only  35  per  cent.  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen^ 
S.)  delivered  an  effective  speech  in  favour  of  the  motion.  A  long 
discussion  followed,  after  which  Mr.  Balfour  {Manchester,  E.) 
summed  up  the  case  against  Disestablishment,  remarking  that 
the  equality  he  wished  to  see  w^as  the  equaUty  of  giving  those 
who  had  not,  what  they  lacked,  and  not  taking  away  from  those 
who  had  that  which  they  put  to  a  great  and  useful  purpose. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  (Derby)  brought  the  debate  to  a  close  in 
a  somewhat  bitter  speech,  in  which  he  protested  against  the 
fallacy  of  identifying  a  Church  with  an  Establishment,  and 
against  the  attempt  to  represent  men  who  were  hostile  to  the 
Establishment  as  enemies  of  the  Church.  On  a  division,  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  267  votes  against  220. 

The  Small  Holdings  Bill  and  the  Irish  Education  Bill  were 
introduced  on  one  and  the  same  evening  (Feb.  22).  In  moving 
for  leave  to  introduce  the  former,  Mr.  Chaplin  (Sleaford)  explained 
that  it  was  more  or  less  an  experiment,  intended  to  re-create  the 
class  of  yeomen,  and  to  check  the  migration  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion to  the  towns  by  offering  them  greater  facilities  for  sometimes 
working  upon  the  land  for  their  own  profit.  The  scheme  of 
the  Bill  empowered  the  County  Councils  to  borrow  money 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  or  elsewhere,  to 
an  amount  that  would  not  involve  a  charge  upon  the  rates 
exceeding  for  any  one  year  a  penny  in  the  pound,  wherewith  to 
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purchase  land  and  dispose  of  it  in  small  holdings  of  from  one 
to  fifty  acres  in  extent.  One-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  of 
the  holding  would  have  to  be  paid  down  at  once  ;  one-fourth 
might  be  secured  by  a  perpetual  rent-charge ;  and  one-half 
would  be  payable  by  instalments  or  by  terminable  annuities. 
There  would  also  be  power  to  let  snjall  holdings  to  labourers  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  ten  acres,  and,  save  in  exceptional 
cases,  no  dwelling-house  might  be  erected  where  the  holding 
did  not  exceed  25Z.  annual  value.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
necessary  buildings  should  if  possible  be  erected  by  the  pur- 
chaser, but  where  the  outlay  would  seriously  cripple  him  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  holding,  the  local  authority  might  provide 
them.  In  cases  where  landlord  and  tenant  agreed  as  to  the 
sale  of  a  holding  to  the  tenant  the  County  Council  might 
advance  three-fourths  of  the  purchase  money  under  proper  safe- 
guards. The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time,  after  a  discussion 
which  was  generally  favourable  to  it,  though  much  criticism 
was  offered  on  points  of  detail,  and  the  Opposition  objected  to 
the  absence  of  compulsion  and  to  the  working  of  the  Bill  by 
such  large  bodies  as  the  County  Councils.  When  the  Bill 
came  up  for  second  reading  (March  21)  the  debate  again  showed 
it  to  be  strongly  supported,  though  some  members  of  the 
Opposition  still  expressed  regret  that  the  Bill  was  not  compul- 
sory. Mr.  Gladstone  (Midlothian)  bestowed  his  good  wishes  on 
it,  as  *'  an  interesting  effort  in  the  right  direction,  though  far 
from  being  all  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  demanded."  He 
especially  urged  the  introduction  of  the  compulsory  principle, 
and  the  administration  of  the  Act  by  smaller  bodies  than 
County  Councils.  Mr.  Balfour  {Manchester,  E.)  pointed  out  that 
to  make  Parish  Councils  the  administrative  authority  would 
either  necessitate  recourse  to  local  rates,  or  impose  upon  the 
county  rates  the  liability  for  that  which  the  Parish  Council  did. 
Eventually  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division. 
Its  progress  in  committee  will  be  subsequently  referred  to. 

The  Irish  Education  Bill  was  brought  in  by  the  new  Chief 
Secretary.  Mr.  Jackson  (Leeds,  N,)  stated  that  there  were 
fi-om  110,000  to  120,000  children  in  Ireland  who  ought  to  be  at 
school,  but  were  not.  Under  the  Bill  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen  years,  and  it  would  be  illegal  to  employ  children 
at  all  under  the  age  of  eleven,  or,  without  a  certificate  of 
proficiency,  between  eleven  and  fourteen.  The  sum  of  90,000Z. 
due  to  Ireland  for  the  current  financial  year,  as  the  equivalent 
to  the  English  and  Scotch  fee  grant,  would  be  handed  over  to 
the  teachers*  pension  fund  in  order  to  improve  its  condition, 
and  with  the  sum  of  200,000Z.,  available  for  the  ensuing  year, 
it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  class  salaries  of  teachers,  to 
improve  the  remuneration  of  assistant  teachers  who  had 
completed  seven  years  of  service,  to  raise  the  position  of  the 
smallest  schools,  and  to  apply  the  balance  as  a  capitation  grant. 
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In  return  for  these  benefits  it  would  be  required  that  all  schools, 
the  fees  of  which  did  not  exceed  six  shillings  a  year  per  child, 
should  in  future  be  free  from  school  fees.  In  the  desultory 
discussion  which  followed  a  general  approval  of  the  Bill  was 
expressed  by  Irish  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  The 
debate  stood  adjourned,  and  on  its  being  resumed  (March  22) 
Mr.  Sexton  {Belfast j  W.)  complained  of  the  obstacles  which  the 
measure  would  place  in  the  way  of  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.  Mr.  Jackson  replied  that  it  was  open  to  the  Christian 
Brothers  to  bring  themselves  under  the  operation  of  the  Bill  by 
becoming  connected  with  the  national  schools.  The  Bill  was 
afterwards  read  a  first  time. 

The  Scotch  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Belief  Bill  was 
first  discussed  on  an  imperfect  introduction  of  it  (Feb.  25). 
After  its  provisions  had  been  explained  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
{Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  Universities),  and  fully  debated, 
Mr.  Balfour  {Manchester,  E.)  rose  and  stated  that  he  had  just 
been  informed  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  House  that  grave 
doubts  existed  as  to  whether  the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  introduced 
in  committee,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  debate  having  stood 
adjourned,  an  order  was  taken  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
in  committee.     The  object  of  the  Bill,  as  explained  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  was  to  make  provision  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
and  appUcation  of  sums  from  time  to  time  paid  to  the  Scotch 
Local  Taxation  Account.      The  sum  accrued  during  the  last 
half  of  the   financial   year  was,  he  stated,  110,0007.,  and   the 
future  proportion  that  would  fall  to  the  share  of  Scotland  would 
be  265,000Z.  a  year.     It  was  proposed  to  hand  over  the  money 
for  the  present  year  to  the  Town  and  County  Councils,  in  the 
same  way  as  was  done  with  the  residue  grant  from  the  Local 
Taxation  Act  in  the  previous  year.     With  regard  to  the  future 
annual  grant,  it  was  proposed  to  allocate  175,000Z.  in  reUef  of 
local  rates,  of  which  100,000Z.  would  go  to  Town  and  County 
Councils,  and  75,000/.  to  Parochial  Boards ;  60,000Z.  would  be 
applied  to  secondary  education,  and  30,000Z.  would  be  distributed 
among  the  Scottish  Universities.     The  long  discussion  which 
followed  the  Lord  Advocate's  statement  was  remarkable  for  the 
extreme   divergences  of  opinion  which  manifested  themselves 
among  the  Scotch  members,  and  even  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench.      The   Bill   was   afterwards   (March   3)   introduced   in 
committee  and  read  a  first  time.     The  second  reading  debate 
occupied  part  of  two  sittings  (March  31  and  April  4),  and  the 
Government   were   then   urged   to   give  the  Bill  a  temporary 
operation  only,  but  the  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland  pointed 
out   that   it   would   be   impossible   to   introduce   a   system   of 
secondary  education  without  making  a  permanent  provision  for 
it.      Ultimately  the  second  reading  was  caAied  by  169  votes 
to  111. 

The   speeches    outside   Parliament    of    pubhc    men,    after 
the  introduction   of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  were 
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naturally  to  a  lajge  extent  devoted  to  that  measure  and  to  Irish 
affairs.  Speaking  at  a  Unionist  meeting  at  Epsom  (Feb.  24), 
Mr.  Goschen  denied  that  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  had  been 
a  failure.  Nothing  would  make  landlords  anxious  to  sell  and 
tenants  to  buy  except  a  state  of  things  in  Ireland  under  which 
there  was  animosity  between  the  two  classes.  The  moment 
it  appeared  that  more  harmony  existed  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  both  parties  would  naturally  be  less  anxious  to  change 
their  relations.  In  this  way  the  very  improvement  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  Ireland  would  be  an  inducement  to 
lessen  the  pressure  of  those  sales  which  would  separate  the 
relations  between  the  two.  The  Irish  landlords  did  not  wish 
to  sell  their  estates  if  only  there  was  harmony  between  them- 
selves and  their  tenants  ;  and  many  of  the  tenants  were  anxious 
to  keep  their  own  landlords  rather  than  to  have  the  State 
as  their  landlord,  if  only  agitators  would  stand  aloof.  The 
representatives  of  Ireland  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the 
Opposition  leaders  should  give  their  opinion  as  to  what  Home 
Rule  meant.  Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt  said  that  co-operation 
between  the  National  party  in  Ireland  and  the  Liberal  party  in 
England  was  only  practicable  on  terms  which  should  appear  at 
once  safe  to  the  British  electorate  and  satisfactory  to  Irish 
sentiment,  and  that  no  plan  would  be  proposed  or  could  be 
carried  which  did  not  fulfil  those  conditions.  That  was  the 
condemnation  of  any  Home  Rule  which  would  ever  be  proposed. 
The  Gladstonians  could  not  produce  a  plan  which  would  fulfil 
those  conditions.  The  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  was  an 
honest  endeavour  to  place  local  government  in  Ireland  upon  the 
same  footing  as  it  occupied  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
opposition  was  not  to  the  main,  provisions  of  the  Bill,  but  to 
the  safeguards.  The  controversy  turned  upon  the  arraignment 
of  local  bodies.  The  Government  were  not  penitent  with 
regard  to  that  clause  ;  they  did  not  think  it  derogatory  in  any 
sense.  Turning  to  the  questions  of  finance  and  foreign  poUcy, 
Mr.  Goschen  declared  that  the  Government  had  benefited  the 
middle  classes  by  the  reduction  of  income  tax  by  2,000,000Z., 
and  by  the  reduction  of  the  house  duty  and  relieving  rates  to 
the  amount  of  4,000,000Z.  The  working  classes  had  been 
reUeved  by  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  and  the  tobacco  duty, 
and  by  the  expenditure  in  freeing  elementary  education.  For 
more  than  five  years  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire  had  been 
undisturbed  ;  no  petty  wars  had  burdened  the  exchequer  ;  and 
no  demands  had  been  made  for  panic  expenditure,  although  the 
times  had  not  been  without  their  burden  of  intense  anxieties. 
Addressing  a  Gladstonian  meeting  at  Reading  (Feb.  24),  Mr. 
Morley  maintained  that  all  over  the  land  there  was  a  resolute 
determination  that  Parhament  should  put  its  hand  in  earnest 
to  the  great  work  of  social  regeneration.  The  new  voices 
at  the  next  election  would  confirm  the  determination  to  which 
Mr.   Gladstone  was  the    first  to    give    expression — that  the 
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beginning  must  be  a  reform  of  the  coudition  of  Ireland. 
Ireland  had  about  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet  this  one-eighth  had,  during 
the  last  six  years,  taken  much  more  like  the  proportion  of  eight 
to  one  instead  of  one  to  eight  of  the  time,  thought,  attention, 
and  calculation  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country.  The  Tories 
said  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Opposition.  But  in  1886  the 
Liberals  were  routed,  and  were  sent  back  to  the  House  of 
Commons  only  190  strong.  What  had  happened?  The 
session  of  1887  was  taken  up  with  the  "detestable"  Coercion 
Act,  plus  a  Land  Act.  In  1888  there  was  another  Land 
Act ;  in  1889  an  enormous  amount  of  time  was  consumed 
by  **that  most  unconstitutional  measure,"  the  Parnell  Com- 
mission ;  in  1891  the  great  measure  of  the  session  was 
another  Irish  Land  Act ;  and  now  in  1892  there  was  every 
prospect  of  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  operative 
time  of  the  session  being  consumed  by  a  couple  of  Irish 
measures.  If  the  Gladstonians  were  allowed  by  the  con- 
stituencies once  more  to  try  that  noble  and  arduous  experiment 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  tried  in  1886,  they  would  at  least  have 
taken  the  first  great  step  towards  freemg  themselves  for 
attention  to  their  own  affairs.  The  Irish  pohcy  of  the 
Government  had  not  been  a  success.  The  Irish  Land  Act 
of  1891  had  produced  many  grievances,  and  there  were 
many  loose  screws  to  tighten  up.  The  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  was  **  a  mockery  of  Parhament,  a  falsification  of 
pledges,  and  a  monstrous  imposture."  Pointing  out  the 
faults  he  had  to  find  with  the  Bill,  Mr.  Morley  referred  to 
the  cumulative  vote.  Of  all  the  devices  for  ruining  represen- 
tation there  was  the  least  hope  for  that,  and  of  all  places 
where  the  cumulative  vote  could  be  tried,  Ireland  was  the 
least  favourable.  *' Ilhterates "  were  to  be  disfranchised.  It 
might  be  a  question  whether  a  man  who  could  not  read  or 
write  should  have  a  vote,  but  to  allow  him  to  vote  for  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  yet  to  tell  him  he  should  not 
vote  for  a  member  of  the  County  Council,  was  ridiculous  and 
absurd.  Then  there  was  to  be  a  joint  committee  which  was 
to  decide  the  amount  of  capital  expenditure.  It  was  to 
be  composed  of  fifteen  gentlemen ;  seven  were  to  be  elected 
members,  seven  chosen  from  the  grand  jury,  and  the  sheriff 
was  to  have  the  casting  vote.  The  seven  nominees  of 
the  grand  jury  were  the  nominees  of  a  body  who  were  them- 
selves the  nominees  for  the  year  of  the  sheriff.  Therefore,  on 
the  joint  committee,  the  seven  elected  members  would  be 
always  liable  to  be  outvoted  by  the  sheriff  and  his  seven  grand 
jur)niien.  So  that  the  Bill,  which  was  to  substitute  elective 
government  for  the  grand  juries,  really  turned  the  grand  juries 
out  at  the  front  door  and  readmitted  them  again  at  the  back. 
One  more  point  was  **  the  gem."  If  two  judges,  sitting  as 
election  judges,  decided  that,  in  their  opinion,  the   County 
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Council  had  been  guilty  of  *'  oppression,"  they  could  break  up 
the  County  Council,  send  them  about  their  business,  and  the 
lord-heutenant  was  to  nominate  a  County  Council  of  his  own. 
The  Government  said  that  though  they  would  not  drop  the  Bill, 
they  would  be  very  happy  to  accept  large  changes  and  substan- 
tial modifications,  and  they  invited  the  Gladstonians  to  make 
proposals  for  turning  their  bad  Bill  into  a  good  one.  It  was  for 
the  Government  to  do  their  own  salvage.  They  must  them- 
selves make  the  requisite  alterations  in  their  Bill,  and  let 
ParUament  see  what  the  Bill  looked  like.  They  might  be  quite 
sure  that  whatever  alterations  they  might  make,  their  new  pro- 
posals could  not  by  any  possibility  be  so  absurd  and  hopeless  as 
the  old  ones. 

The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  defended  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  at  a  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Conservative  Association 
(Feb.    27).     The   Opposition,  he    said,  had  received  it  "with 
boisterous  merriment,'*   but   the  whole   weight  of  the  attack 
would  probably  be  directed  against  one  or  two  clauses.     Mr. 
BaKour  had  made  it  clear  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  provide 
certain  checks  and  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  minority 
in  Ireland.    Were  they  to  entrust  without  any  restraining  means 
the  full  power  of  rating  and  incurring  expenditure  to  ratepayers 
who  hitherto  had  paid  a  very  small  portion  or  no  rate  at  all  on 
a  franchise  just  as  wide  as  the  franchise  in  England?     If  they 
Avere  prepared  to  take  all  the  risk  of  that,  and  possibly  of  the 
oppression  of  the  minorities,  they  might  put  safeguards  aside. 
But,  if  there  were  to  be  safeguards,  they  should  be  worded  in 
the  fairest  and  most  impartial  manner.     There  was  no  body  of 
men  in  the  United  Kingdom  so  utterly  guiltless  of  any  tinge 
of  partiality  in  their  decisions  as  the  judges  of  the  land;  and 
although  some  people  might  make  merry  over  the  fact  that  it 
^'as  sought  to  bring  a  corporate  body  before  a  judge,  as  if  it 
"were  a  criminal,  yet  what  else  was  to  be  done  in  cases  of 
malversation  and  oppression  ?    It  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  find   a  tnbimal  for  the  administration   of  the   law, 
uninfluenced  either  by  pohtics  or  by  rehgion,  and  composed 
of  eminent  persons,  who  would  be  free  to  take  whatever  course 
conscience  and  evidence  dictated,  without  fear  of  attack  in  the 
House  of  Conunons.     No  more  impartial  tribunal  could  have  ' 
been  found  than  that  composed,  not  of  judges  selected  for  that 
particular  purpose,  but  of  judges  standing  upon  the  rota,  to  try  . 
such  of  those  cases  as  might  arise.     It  was  certainly  a  strong 
thing  to  do  to  provide  safeguards  at  all,  but  if  the  occasion 
should  not  arise  the  Act  would  not  operate  in  that  particular. 
It  would  be  found  that  there  were  more  precedents  for  this  sort  of 
thing  than  the  general  public  were  aware  of.    Not  one  Govern- 
ment  only,  but   Governments   of  both   political  parties,  had 
safeguarded  minorities  before  now,  and  where  the  power  had 
been  exercised  there  was  necessity  for  it,  and  the  exercise  of 
that  power  had  been  beneficial  in  its  results.     With  reference 
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to  the  cumulative  vote,  Mr.  Jackson  appealed  to  past  experience 
in  favour  of  its  affording  protection  to  the  minority.  By  this 
extension  of  local  government  to  Ireland,  it  was  hoped  to  bring 
every  class  in  society  and  politics  together,  and  from  the  bringing 
together  of  men  of  opposite  views  who  had  hitherto  been  kept 
apart,  a  result  would  come  which  would  be  equally  beneficial  to 
both.  If  the  Opposition  could  show  that  the  system  would  not 
work,  and  that  they  could  accomplish  the  work  in  another  way, 
the  Government  would  be  willing  to  wait ;  but  their  proposition 
was,  not  to  make  the  Bill  a  good  Bill,  but  to  try  to  kill  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  Government  would  make  a  stout  fight  in 
support  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Bill  as  it  stood. 

In  a  highly  characteristic  speech  at  Blackheath  (Feb.  29) 
Sir  William  Harcourt  declared  that,  though  he  had  seen  many 
parties  and  many  leaders,  he  had  never  seen  **  a  twin  leadership 
and  a  double-faced  party'*  go  to  pieces  with  **  such  exemplary 
agility  '*  as  the  **  composite  united  Unionist  party.*'  The  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill — the  profound  policy  which  was  to 
give  peace  to  Ireland — had  been  **  smothered  by  the  ill-disguised 
disparagement  which  Mr.  Balfour  heaped  upon  the  head  of 
his  own  offspring."  Lord  Salisbury's  **  Exeter"  speech,  **  that 
attack  upon  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  and  upon  the 
Cathohc  priesthood,"  was,  he  maintained,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  key  and  the  preface  to  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill 
which  had  since  been  introduced.  It  was  not  the  laughter  of 
the  Opposition  that  killed  that  Bill.  It  was  the  dismay,  disgust, 
and  discomfiture  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government.  Of  all 
the  tribunals  in  the  world,  for  mixed  social  and  political  questions, 
the  very  worst  would  be  one  consisting  of  judges,  admirable  as 
they  were  for  other  questions.  However,  the  Government  were 
going  to  the  country  on  this  Bill.  He  could  only  say,  **  Amen  ; 
so  be  it."  There  had  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
discomfited  Tories  to  cast  the  blame  for  their  difficulties  on  their 
new  leader.  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  William  assured  his  hearers, 
**  did  not  do  stupid  things  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  a  victim 
of  circumstances,  and  of  a  party  over  which  he  had  no  control." 
He  had  to  reconcile  his  party  to  a  policy  they  disliked  and 
feared  ;  and  in  order  to  please  his  party,  Mr.  Balfour  was  bound 
to  spoil  his  Bill.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  ridiculous  safe- 
guards. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  several  Bills  which 
originated  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session.  One  of  these  was  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  for 
enabling  any  person  charged  with  an  offence,  and  desirous  of 
giving  evidence,  to  be  called  as  a  witness.  The  Bill  was 
warmly  supported  by  Lord  Herschell,  and  had  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  passed  rapidly 
through  its  several  stages.  In  the  House  of  Commons  no 
opposition  was  offered  to  it  on  the  first  or  second  readings, 
but  a  difficulty  arose  when  the  Bill  was  in  committee,  and  in 
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the   hurried  winding   up   of  the   work  of  the   session   it  was 
ultimately  dropped.      Lord  Herschell's  Bill  **  to  render  penal 
the  inciting  of  infants  to  betting  or  wagering  or  to  borrowing 
money  "  was  more  fortunate.      Eead  a  first  time  on  February 
16,  it  passed  its  third  reading  a  fortnight  later,  and  in  less 
than  another  month  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 
The    Clergy    Discipline    Bill    had    a    more    difficult    and    a 
more    troubled    course.       In  moving  the   second  reading  of 
the  Bill   (March  3)   the  Archbishop   of  Canterbury  explamed 
that,    though     somewhat    different    in    form,    it    was    sub- 
stantially   almost  the   same    measure    as    the    Bill     of    the 
previous  year.       It   was  simply   confined  to  cases   of  clerical 
inmaorality,  and  did  not  touch  matters  of  doctrine  or  ritual. 
Under  the  present  law  there  was  practically  no  certain  means 
available   for  getting   rid   of  a  profligate   or   criminal  pastor, 
who  could,  after  conviction  and  sentence,  retain  his  benefice 
until  he  had  absolutely  wearied  out  his   bishop,  and  involved 
him  in  enormous  expense.     The  Bill  would  remedy  that  evil  by 
making  the  civil  conviction  for  an  offence  conclusive  as  to  the 
hci  of  its  having  been  committed ;  and  by  providing  that  upon 
such  conviction  the  ecclesiastical  authority  should  declare  the 
offender's  hving  vacant.      Lord  Grimthorpe  objected  to  the 
procedure  contemplated  by  the  Bill,  and  attributed  the  whole 
proposal  to  the  influence  of  the  English  Church  Union,  who,  in 
their  ability  to  "  drive  the  bishops  into  sajring  and  doing  just 
what  they  wished,"  realised  the  old  description  of  the  Jesuits 
as  "more  powerful  than  the  Pope.''     It  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  however,  and  for  reasons  which  had  no  reference  to 
the  merits  of  the  Bill,  that  its  ultimate  adoption  was  delayed  by 
opposition. 

Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  session  several  private 
members'  Bills  were  successfully  got  through  both  Houses, 
though  these  pieces  of  good  fortune  occurred  at  an  early  period. 
Later  in  the  session  there  was  the  usual  breakdown  of  these  un- 
oflicial  attempts  at  legislation.  The  Bill  brought  in  by  Colonel 
Dawnay  (thirsk),  enacting  a  '*  close  time  "  for  hares  during  the 
breeding  season,  met  with  no  opposition,  and  was  among  the 
first  measures  to  become  law.  Two  Irish  Bills  had  an  equally 
easy  course.  One  of  these  was  a  Labourers'  Allotments  Bill, 
introduced  by  Dr.  Tanner  (Cork,  Mid),  and  the  other  was  a 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mahoney 
(Meath,  N,).  An  equal  triumph  thus  fell  to  each  section 
of  the  Irish  party.  Mr.  O'Kelly  (Boscommon,  N.)  was 
less  fortunate  with  his  Bill  for  the  reinstatement  of  evicted 
tenants.  The  measure  was  supported  by  members  of  each 
branch  of  the  Irish  party,  and  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
(Bradford)  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  (Bridgeton).  The 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland  {Dublin  Univ.),  among  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill,  pointed  out  that  it  made  no  distinction 
whatever  between  just  and  unjust  evictions,  but  simply  made 
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the  fact  of  eviction,  regardless  of  what  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  it,  the  test  of  a  man's  right  to  be  reinstated  on  his 
former  holding.  The  second  reading  was  rejected  (March  2) 
by  229  votes  to  174.  Two  private  members,  who  were  content 
to  compass  their  objects  by  means  of  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  resolutions  they 
proposed.  Mr.  Gardner  {Saffron  Walden),  by  an  amendment 
in  Supply  (Feb.  26),  induced  the  House  to  declare  that  schools 
in  receipt  of  Parliamentary  grants  should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  for  the  holding  of  public 
meetings.  Mr.  Bryce  {Aberdeen^  S.),  also  in  Supply  (March  4), 
obtained  a  declaration  from  the  House  that  legislation  was  needed 
for  securing  to  the  public  the  right  of  free  access  to  uncultivated 
mountains  and  moorlands,  especially  in  Scotland,  subject  to 
proper  provisions  against  the  abuse  of  the  right. 

Several  private  members'  Bills,  most  of  which  were  afterwards 
dropped,  obtained  a  second  reading  before  Easter.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  was  the  Shop  Hours  Bill — for 
amending  the  law  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
young  people  in  shops — brought  in  by  Mr.  Provand  {Black- 
friar  Sy  Glasgow).  The  Bill  was  warmly  supported  from  both 
sides  of  the  House  on  the  second  reading  (Feb.  24).  Mr. 
Matthews  (Birmingham,  E.)  deprecated  its  acceptance,  and 
remarked  that  if  it  became  law  women  would  probably  be  to  a 
great  extent  displaced  by  men.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
**  leviathan  establishments  "  would  not  be  touched  by  the  Bill, 
while  the  strugghng  tradesmen  in  the  east  end  and  suburbs  of 
London  would  be  injured.  The  Bill,  however,  which  ultimately 
became  law,  was  read  a  second  time  by  175  votes  to  152.  The 
Miners*  Eight  Hours  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Leake  (Bedcliffe), 
had  a  more  pronounced  success  on  its  second  reading  (March 
23),  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  112.  Though  the 
Bill  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Burt  {Morpeth),  it  had  the  advantage 
of  being  supported  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  {Birmingham,  W,),  who 
said  that  he  thought  an  eight  hours'  working  day  was  a 
desirable  thing  for  miners,  and  that  Parhamentary  action  was 
the  best  way  of  procuring  it.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that 
the  interference  of  Parliament  in  such  a  matter  dangerously 
extended  the  functions  of  the  State,  he  urged  that  while  the 
State  should  avoid  the  extreme  of  continual  and  impertinent 
interference,  it  was  its  duty  to  interfere  where  it  could  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  The  State  was  justified  in  doing 
anything  which,  in  its  ulterior  consequences,  added  to  the  sum 
total  of  happiness.  As  to  the  objection  that  it  was  not  right 
for  Parhament  to  interfere  with  the  labour  of  adult  men,  he 
could  see  no  difference  between  interfering  with  the  labour  of 
men  and  with  the  labour  of  women,  especially  as  women  were 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  matters  of  trade,  and, 
having  fewer  responsibiUties  and  obUgations,  were  really  more 
independent   than  men.     A  Bill  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
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leasehold  places  of  worship,  and  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  rating  of  machinery,  also  passed  a  second  reading  by 
large  majorities  before  Easter,  though  they  were  not  effectively 
proceeded  with  afterwards. 

Early  in  the  session  (March  3)  the  Government  induced  the 
House  of  Commons  to  consent  to  the  holding  of  morning 
sittings  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  for  the  purposes  of  Supply. 
The  first  discussion  of  any  importance  on  the  supplementary 
estimates  occurred  on  the  vote  of  20,000Z.,  for  a  survey  in  view 
of  a  projected  railway  from  Mombasa,  on  the  East  African 
coast,  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (March  8).  The  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  {Penrith)  explained  the  policy  which 
had  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  vote.  The  line,  he  said, 
would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  a  necessary  completion  of  the  work  laid  down  by  the 
Brussels  Convention,  to  which  the  British  Government  was  a 
party.  The  vote  was  for  a  survey  to  be  carried  out,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Government,  by  the  British  East  Africa 
Company,  and  in  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost  the  survey 
had  already  been  begun.  If  the  work  were  abandoned,  a 
**  great  spurt "  would  be  given  to  the  slave  trade,  and  it  was 
very  probable  that  our  missionaries  would  be  killed.  Mr. 
Bryce  {Aberdeen,  IS.)  complained  of  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient information,  and  denied  the  existence  of  any  slave 
trade  in  the  district  through  which  the  railway  would  pass. 
Mr.  Goschen  {St.  George's,  Hanover  Square)  stated  that  the 
East  African  Company  had  already  hberated  4,000  slaves,  and 
while  he  pointed  out  that  no  liability  beyond  the  making  of  a 
survey  was  involved  in  the  vote,  he  said  that  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  was  entered  upon,  guarantees  would 
have  to  be  obtained  from  the  Company  that  its  powers  were 
adequate  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  operations.  Mr.  Gladstone 
{Midlothian)  condemned  the  explanations  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  wholly  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  and  declared 
that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  real  information  had  been  offered 
to  the  House  at  all.  Under  these  circumstances  he  dechned 
*'  every  jot  or  tittle  of  responsibihty  "  for  the  undertaking,  but 
would  remain  with  '*  suspended  judgment.'*  There  was  no 
security  that  the  survey  would  be  a  peaceful  or  bloodless 
operation,  and  it  was  an  act  of  "  real  disrespect  to  the  House  '* 
to  withhold  necessary  information  from  it,  and  to  have  taken 
the  unconstitutional  and  unprecedented  course  of  actually 
beginning  the  survey  without  any  Parhamentary  sanction  at 
all.  The  discussion  was  continued  at  another  sitting  (March 
4),  when  Mr.  Labouchere  {Northampton)  and  Sir  WiUiam 
Harcourt  {Derby)  opposed  the  vote,  which,  however,  was 
carried  by  211  votes  against  113.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  and  several  other  members  quitted 
the  House  without  voting.  Subsequently  (March  10)  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  MacNeill  {Donegal,  S.)  the  votes  of  three  members 
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voting  in  the  majority,   who  were  shareholders  in  the  East 
Africa  Company,  were  expunged. 

The  introduction  of  the  Army  Estimates  (March  7)  was 
both  preceded  and  followed  by  the  usual  desultory  discussion 
on  military  affairs.  Before  the  Secretary  for  War  rose,  Mr. 
Hanbury  (Preston)  took  occasion  to  make  his  annual  assault  on 
the  expenditure  of  the  Army,  and  to  emphasise  his  view  that 
the  Army  was  badly  organised  and  administered,  incapable  of 
ready  mobiUsation,  too  small  to  be  effective,  and  much  too 
costly.  After  some  allusions  to  these  criticisms,  to  the  report 
of  Lord  Wantage's  Committee,  and  to  the  efficient  forces  in 
India  and  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Stanhope  {Homcastle)  gaid  that 
we  could  now  put  into  the  field  the  largest  force  of  men  of  full 
age  that  this  country  had  ever  had  since  the  time  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  report 
of  Lord  Wantage's  Connnittee  was  its  approval  of  the  main 
Unes  of  the  policy  on  which  our  Army  was  at  present  conducted, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  consider  the  reconnnendations  of  that 
committee,  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  unduly  deplete  the 
Reserve  or  to  introduce  largely  a  system  of  pensions.  Speaking 
generally,  the  Army  Estimates  had  been  increased  by  a  net 
sum  of  500,000Z.  since  the  present  Government  came  into  ofl&ce, 
and,  in  addition,  they  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  ParUament 
to  the  application  of  borrowed  funds  to  certain  urgent  works. 
This  addition  to  the  expenditure  was  accounted  for  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  still  more  of 
the  Reserve,  by  the  additional  grants  to  the  Volunteer  force,  and 
by  the  large  additions  to,  and  improvements  in,  our  warlike 
stores.  Almost  every  other  head  of  expenditure  showed  some 
decrease.  In  every  change  made  during  the  last  five  years  the 
Government  had  endeavoured  to  weld  into  one  practical  and 
effective  military  organisation  all  the  miscellaneous  land  forces 
at  their  disposal.  Since  1886  the  estabhshment  of  the  Army, 
including  the  colonial  corps,  had  been  increased  by  2,000  men, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  provision  of  garrisons 
for  our  foreign  ports ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January  last  the 
effectives  of  the  Regular  Army  stood  at  a  total  of  138,718  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  men.  The  Reserve  was  expected 
to  reach  nearly  80,000  men  in  April  1893,  being  an  increase 
since  1886  of  24,000  men.  The  whole  of  this  force  had  been 
re-armed  with  modem  weapons.  In  the  Militia  we  had  a  force 
of  over  105,000  officers  and  men,  and  the  Volunteers  on 
November  1  last  numbered  over  222,000.  All  these  forces  had 
been  utilised  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  defences  of 
our  ports  and  coaling  stations  at  home  and  abroad  had  been 
organised ;  throughout  the  Empire  submarine  mining  defences 
had  been  provided  that  would  afford  at  short  notice  an  effective 
defence  at  all  our  principal  ports ;  and  the  defence  of  the 
coaling  stations  was  practically  complete.  The  defences  of 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  the  Thames,  the  Cape,  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
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and  other  stations  had  been  enormously  strengthened,  and 
almost  all  ,the  necessary  breech-loading  guns  were  actually 
mounted.  Moreover,  the  garrisons  of  all  these  ports  were  told 
oflf,  and  the  schemes  of  defence  providing  for  the  special  duties 
of  every  unit  of  the  garrison  had  been  in  many  cases  laid 
down  in  complete  detail,  including  the  method  to  be  adoj)ted 
for  food  supply  and  for  dealing  with  the  civil  population. 
Therefore,  the  gigantic  task  of  providing  for  the  improved  land 
defences  of  our  ports  had  been  successfully  accomplished  since 
the  present  Government  came  into  oifice,  and  it  had  required, 
in  addition  to  the  loan  obtained  under  the  Imperial  Defence 
Act,  an  expenditure  out  of  annual  estimates  not  far  short  of 
1,000,OOOZ.  With  regard  to  the  defence  of  London,  sites  had 
been  obtained  for  the  necessary  works ;  and  working  plans  and 
drawings,  with  other  details,  for  everything  that  would  have  to 
be  done  on  emergency  had  been  prepared.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  next  described  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  the  organisation  of  the  Transport  Service,  the  Garri- 
son Artillery,  and  the  Medical  Department,  and,  in  enlarging 
on  the  progress  made  with  the  supply  of  stores,  he  assured  the 
committee  that  the  supply  of  the  big  gims,  both  naval  and 
military,  had  overtaken  the  demand,  and  spoke  in  sanguine 
terms  of  the  proved  success  of  the  Lee-Mitford  rifle.  In  regard 
also  to  the  smokeless  powder,  he  said  the  reports  were  most 
satisfactory.  Finally,  he  explained  in  some  detail  how  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Army  had  been  ameliorated  and  the 
attractiveness  of  the  service  increased  by  the  improvements  in 
the  barrack  accommodation,  and  concluded  by  expressing  a 
confident  hope  that  very  shortly  he  would  be  able  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  soldier  by  giving  a  free  kit  and  by  changes  in  the 
issue  of  clothing.  The  discussion  was  scattered  over  several 
sittings,  but  no  points  of  importance  arose  upon  it,  and  the 
vote  for  the  amount  of  the  estimates  was  ultimately  agreed  to 
(March  11). 

At  its  next  sitting  the  House  took  up  the  Navy  Estimates, 
the  discussion  of  which  was  facilitated  by  the  customary  memo- 
randum issued  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Several 
naval  members  seemed  disposed  to  raise  preliminary  questions, 
but  Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt  {Derby)  recommended  that  the 
House  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  committee  without  loss  of 
time,  and  this  was  done.  In  the  First  Lord's  memorandum  it 
was  explained  that  the  estimated  naval  expenditure  for  the 
year  1892-93,  14,240,200Z.,  was  an  increase  of  25,100Z.  over  the 
original  estimates  of  the  preceding  year.  This  sum  did  not 
include  the  whole  of  the  funds  available  for  naval  services 
during  the  forthcoming  year.  Under  the  financial  provisions 
of  the  Naval  Defence  Act  it  was  enacted  that  an  annuity  of 
1,428,000Z.  for  seven  years  should  be  charged  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  contract-built  ships. 
The  unexpended  balances  on  April  1  next  were  estimated  to  be 
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75,000Z.  for  new  construction,  and  568,000Z.  for  armament  and 
warlike  stores,  and  these  sums  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Admiralty.  It  was  calculated  that  the  liabihties  to  be  met 
out  of  the  annual  estimates  for  the  completion  of  the  ships 
contemplated  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act  would  be,  at  the 
close  of  the  current  financial  year,  about  3,737,000Z.;  of  this 
2,270,000Z.  would  be  defrayed  in  1892-93,  leaving  1,467 ,00OZ.  for 
the  year  1893-94.  The  amount  available  during  the  next  five 
years  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act  would  be  about  8,000,000Z. 
The  work  for  the  year  would  be — Under  new  construction  :  ten 
vessels  would  be  completed;  twenty  advanced  suificiently 
to  be  completed  in  1893-94;  two  ironclads  would  be  com- 
menced in  the  dockyards,  and  one  by  contract ;  ten  first- 
class  torpedo  boats  would  be  commenced  by  contract.  Under 
reconstruction :  five  ironclads  of  the  older  type  were  to  be 
finished,  and  two  more  to  be  advanced  sufficiently  to  be 
finished  in  1893-94.  This  was  independent  of  the  contract- 
built  ships  of  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  nine  of  which  would 
be  completed  after  dehvery  this  year,  and  fifteen  materially 
advanced.  The  memorandum  further  indicated  the  various 
increases  that  would  be  necessary  to  bring  up  the  personnel  of 
the  Navy  to  an  equahty  with  its  material,  as  the  latter  would 
be  in  1894.  Though  the  proposals  of  the  Admiralty  did  not 
escape  criticism,  no  substantial  opposition  was  offered  to  them, 
and,  after  a  general  reply  from  Lord  George  Hamilton  {Ealing) 
to  the  views  and  arguments  of  members  who  had  spoken,  the 
amount  of  the  estimates  was  voted  (March  14). 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  guest  of  the  Liberal  Union 
Club  (March  8),  and  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion  he 
defined  and  defended  the  position  of  the  Liberal  Unionists. 
After  observing  that  he  had  never  concealed  from  him- 
self the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  separate  organisation 
and  keeping  up  a  third  party  in  Enghsh  pohtics,  he  went 
on  to  say  :  **  Yet  I  believe  that  we  shall  succeed,  and 
that  we  shall  come  back  from  the  General  Election,  when- 
ever it  takes  place,  in  force,  at  all  events,  sufficient  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  cause  to  which  we  have  attached  ourselves. 
Looking  back  upon  the  past  five  years — five  years  of  somewhat 
stormy  controversy — I  think  we  shall  see  ample  justification  for 
the  course  which  we  took  at  the  commencement  of  that  period, 
and  ample  reason  for  persevering  in  that  course.  In  1886  we 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  Liberal  party,  but  we  disputed  the 
authority  of  its  then  leader,  who  was  breaking  it  to  pieces,  who 
was  placing  its  honour  at  the  feet  of  an  Irish  section,  and  who 
was  seeking  to  buy  Pamellite  votes  with  its  influence.  We 
thought  then  that  the  policy  he  pursued  imperilled  great 
national  interests,  and  we  refused  to  turn  our  coats,  even  at  the 
bidding  of  an  imperious  leader.  But  in  dissenting  from  him  on 
that  question,  we  did  not  abandon  the  shghtest  one  of  the 
Liberal  principles  that  we  had  ever  professed.     We  differed  on 
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one  point,  and  one  point  only,  but  it  is  true  that  it  was  a  point 
which  we  thought  was  paramount,  and  we  were  prepared  to 
place  all  considerations  of  party  interest  or  personal  ambition 
on  one  side  in  order  that  we  might  prevent  the  proposal  from 
being  carried  into  effect.  And  now  we  are  taunted  by  the 
Gladstonians  because  they  say  we  have  expressed  our  readiness 
to  subordinate  our  personal  views  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union.  The  taunt  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  men  who 
were  prepared  to  give  up  everything  in  order  to  secure  its 
destruction.** 

In  a  speech  at  West  Islington  (March  15),  in  support  of  Mr. 
Richard  Chamberlain,  the  sittmg  member,  Mr.  Goschen  reviewed 
the  poUtical  situation,  and  defended  his  own  financial  pohcy 
from  the  attacks  of  its  critics.  Answering  the  charge  that  he 
had  frittered  away  his  surpluses,  he  enumerated  the  remissions 
of  taxation  which  the  Government  had  effected — namely, 
reducing  the ,  income  tax  by  four  millions,  the  tea  duty  by  one 
and  a  half  milUons,  giving  three  and  a  half  millions  in  relief  of 
the  rates,  and  also  giving  free  education  to  the  people.  In 
reference  to  the  naval  and  military  policy  of  the  Government  he 
made  the  following  very  effective  statement :  **  In  1886  we  had 
499  breech-loading  guns  afloat  and  in  reserve ;  in  1892  we  have 
1,868.  Of  Ught  quick-firing  guns  we  had  33  in  1886 ;  in  1892 
we  have  1,715.  Of  torpedoes  we  had  820 ;  we  have  now  2,874. 
Of  ships  at  home  and  abroad  and  in  reserve,  excluding  coast  de- 
fence ships,  gimboats  and  torpedo  boats,  we  had  in  tonnage  then 
342,000 ;  we  have  now  544,000.  Of  ships  of  15  knots*  speed  and 
upwards,  afloat  and  building,  excluding  torpedo  boats,  we  had 
57  ;  we  have  now  140.  And  of  officers  and  men  on  the  retired 
list  we  had  61,400 ;  we  have  now  74,100  officers  and  men.  I 
say  that  is  progress  which  we  put  before  the  people  to  show 
that  the  money  has  not  been  wasted,  and  that  we  have  some- 
thing to  show  for  our  money,  that  we  are  a  stronger  people, 
more  ready  for  defence,  more  ready  to  defend  our  interests  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  And  we  have  not  confined  our  efforts 
to  the  Navy  alone.  Our  coaling  stations  are  better  defended ; 
our  arsenals  are  more  secure ;  our  soldiers  are  armed  with  better 
rifles;  they  return  to  more  sanitary  barracks.*'  In  a  stirring 
peroration,  Mr.  Goschen  spoke  in  warm  praise  of  the  high 
capacity  and  firm  character  of  the  new  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Balfour. 

The  waste  of  time  in  ParUament  became  very  marked 
as  Easter  approached.  The  two  Irish  Bills  of  the  Govern- 
ment, one  of  them  the  chief  measure  of  the  session,  had  only 
been  read  a  first  time,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  second  reading 
of  either  could  not  be  taken  until  after  Easter,  and  possibly 
long  after.  The  Government  had  elected  to  proceed  with  the 
Small  Holdings  Bill  first ;  but  even  though  this  measure  was 
not  seriously  opposed,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  take  the 
second  reading  until  a  late  date  in  March.      This  delay  in  the 
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progress  of  business  was  caused  in  part  by  the  numerous 
questions  put  to  Ministers,  and  in  part  by  private  members' 
Bills  and  debates  on  dilatory  or  impracticable  motions.  The 
'Bill  of  Mr.  T.  Ellis  {Merioneth),  for  establishing  in  Wales  a 
system  of  land  tenure  resembling  that  in  force  in  Ireland, 
monopolised  a  Wednesday  sitting  (March  16)  on  the  motion 
for  its  second  reading.  The  debate  was  remarkable,  however, 
for  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (Midlothian),  who  very  adroitly 
managed  to  satisfy  both  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill.  He  declined  to  vote  for  it,  on  the  ground  that  the 
question  involved  was  not  ripe  for  solution  at  present,  but  he 
**  did  not  preclude  himself  from  the  ultimate  adoption  of  such  a 
measure  if,  upon  a  careful,  impartial,  and  adequate  inquiry,  it 
appeared  to  be  demanded."  He  thought  a  case  had  been  made 
out  for  a  thoroughly  searching  inquiry,  and  this  he  urged'  the 
Government  to  grant.  He  discussed  the  subject  at  some 
length,  mainly  to  show  that  the  case  of  Wales  differed  con- 
siderably from  that  of  Ireland,  and  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
no  Welsh  member  had  cared  to  move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill, 
a  circumstance  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  Welsh  people  were 
in  its  favour,  and  which  helped  to  enforce  the  demand  for  mquiry. 
Mr.  Chaplin  {Sleaford),  speaking  for  the  Government,  strongly 
opposed  the  Bill,  and  the  motion  for  its  second  reading  was 
negatived  by  234  votes  against  113.  A  few  days  later  (March 
22)  an  evening  sitting  was  occupied  by  a  debate  on  the 
law  of  conspiracy.  Mr.  Edmund  Eobertson  {Dundee)  moved 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  common  law  doctrine  of 
conspiracy,  by  which  persons  were  made  punishable  for 
combining  to  do  acts  which  in  themselves  were  not  criminal, 
was  unjust  in  its  operation,  and  ought  to  be  amended.  The 
motion  was  supported  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  {Derby),  and 
was  opposed  in  an  animated  speech  by  the  Home  Secretary 
{Birmingham,  E,),  who  described  it  as  a  motion  in  favour  of 
boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  It  was  negatived  by 
226  votes  against  180. 

Another  resolution  which  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
accept  was  one  moved  by  Mr.  Fen  wick  {Wansbeck),  in  favour 
of  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  allowance  to  members  of 
Parliament  (March  25).  Mr.  Fen  wick  pointed  to  the  practice 
of  other  countries,  and  suggested  that  a  suitable  allowance 
would  be  a  pound  a  day  for  the  whole  year,  or  3651.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  {Bridgeton)  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  front 
Opposition  bench  who  supported  the  motion.  It  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Balfour  {Manchester,  E.),  but  the  most  effective  speech 
in  the  debate  was  the  very  humorous  one  of  Lord  Elcho 
{Ipswich),  who  affected  to  support  the  motion  while  really 
covering  it  with  ridicule.  He  thought,  as  he  had  spent  nine 
years  of  unremunerated  public  service,  that  the  motion  should 
have  been  made  retrospective,  and  after  nine  years  there  should 
be  some  system  of  commutation.     Then  it  might  be  just  to 
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remember  that  the  flowing  tide  would  also  ebb,  and  to  make 
some  provision  for  those  who  were  left  stranded  at  the  bottom 
of  the  poll  at  an  election.  Next,  as  hmnan  life  was  micertain, 
it  might  be  well  to  provide  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
deceased  members.  As  to  pajmaent,  he  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  said  to  have  been  pursued  by  the  new 
member  for  Wexford,  of  stipulating,  before  his  election,  that 
his  stipend  should  be  paid  quarterly  and  in  advance.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  a  member  was  to  be  paid  for  the 
quaUty  of  his  services,  and  if  so  how  his  merits  were  to  be 
measured.  If  by  the  number  of  divisions  in  which  he  took 
part,  Parliamentary  life  would  be  one  long  procession  through 
the  division  lobbies;  if  by  the  length  and  number  of  his 
speeches,  every  member  would  look  upon  the  mover  of  the 
closure  as  a  sort  of  highway  robber,  who  gagged  him  before  he 
robbed  him  of  his  hard-earned  pay.  In  this  bantering  strain 
the  noble  lord  proceeded  for  some  time,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  House,  but  he  wound  up  by  declaring  that  he  could  not 
vote  for  a  motion  which  so  directly  affected  his  immediate 
personal  and  pecuniary  interests,  lest  he  should  lay  himself 
open  to  the  fate  which  overtook  certain  members  who 
recently  voted  for  the  Mombasa  Eailway,  and  have  his  vote 
struck  off.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  227  votes  against  162. 
Another  evening  sitting  (March  29)  was  spent  in  the  discussion, 
and  ultimate  rejection  by  a  large  majority,  of  a  resolution  moved 
by  Mr.  Kilbride  {Kerry,  S.)  in  favour  of  enabling  tenants  in 
Ireland  to  compel  their  landlords  to  sell  to  them  their  holdings 
under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts.  Yet  another  evening  was 
wasted  before  Easter  on  a  motion  which  was  only  discussed  to 
be  rejected.  It  was  a  resolution,  of  which  Sir  Walter  Foster 
{Ilkeston)  was  the  mover  (April  8),  declaring  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Septennial  Act  and  the  establishment  of  shorter  Parliaments. 
A  purely  academic  debate  ensued  upon  it,  which  ended  in  the 
rejection  of  the  motion  by  188  votes  against  142. 

A  Government  measure,  important  in  its  scope  and  object 
— the  Bill  to  amend  the  procedure  in  regard  to  Scotch  and  Irish 
private  Bills — was  read  a  first  time  (March  25),  after  a  pro- 
tracted debate  occupying  more  or  less  of  three  sittings.  It  was 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Balfour  {Manchester ,  JE7.),  who  explained  that 
its  plan  centred  upon  the  appointment  of  a  joint  standing 
committee,  consisting  of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Chairman  of  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  two  members  appointed  by  each  House. 
This  conMnittee  would  be  able  to  sit  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
and  having  satisfied  themselves  that  in  the  case  of  any  HiVLprimd 
facie  relating  to  Scotland  or  Ireland  the  Standing  Orders  had  been 
complied  with,  or  had  been  suspended,  that  the  Bill  was  in  the 
main  either  Scotch  or  Irish,  and  that  it  involved  no  principle 
which  Parliament  had  not  clearly  sanctioned  and  estabUshed, 
they    would    refer    it    to    the    Railway  Conamission,   which 
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consisted  of  an  Irish  and  a  Scotch  judge  ex  officio  and  two  lay 
commissioners.  There  would  be  two  assistant  commissioners 
appointed  to  deal  with  Scotch  and  Irish  Bills  respectively,  and 
powers  would  be  given  to  the  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses  to 
appoint  additional  commissioners  should  the  joint  conamittee 
represent  that  the  number  of  Bills  was  in  excess  of  what  the 
commission  could  deal  with.  The  first  and  second  readings 
would  be  passed  in  both  Houses  without  debate,  but  on  the 
third  reading,  after  a  Bill  had  come  back  from  the  commission, 
it  might  be  debated,  rejected,  or  referred  back  to  the  commission 
to  carry  out  any  amendments  which  the  House  might  desire. 
The  present  measure  would  enable  local  inquiries  to  be 
made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  he  believed  it  would 
greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  private  Bill  legislation.  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  (Stirling),  speaking  for  Scotch  mem- 
bers, thought  the  Bill  an  improvement  on  the  scheme  of 
the  previous  year;  but  Mr.  Healy  (Longford,  N,),  as 
representing-  the  opinion  of  Irish  members,  declared  it  to  be 
a  Bill  which  nobody  wanted.  Indeed  the  opposition  to  the 
measure  from  Irish  members  was  so  strong  that  Mr.  Balfour 
eventually  said  that  if  Ireland  did  not  want  it  the  Government 
would  be  willing  to  limit  its  operation  to  Scotland.  Later  in 
the  session,  however,  and  without  having  gone  to  a  second 
reading,  the  Bill  was  dropped,  and  thus  another  laudable 
attempt  to  relieve  the  House  of  needless  labours,  and  give  to 
Scotch  and  Irish  representatives  in  some  sense  the  conduct  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  affairs,  was  doomed  to  failure. 

The  Indian  Councils  Act  Amendment  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  first  month  of  the  session.  In  moving 
the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  (March  28)  Mr. 
Curzon  (Wycombe)  sketched  the  history  and  explained  the 
object  of  the  measure.  A  long  discussion  followed,  in  which 
most  of  the  Indian  experts  in  the  House  took  part,  but  the 
debate  was  chiefly  noteworthy  for  a  speech  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
(Midlothian),  in  which  he  warmly  commended  the  introduction 
of  the  elective  or  representative  principle,  and  anticipated  the 
utmost  amount  of  good  from  that  new  departure.  The  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division,  Mr.  Schwann 
(Manchester,  N.)  withdrawing,  on  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, an  amendment  he  had  moved,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  appearance  of  division  on  a  subject  on  which  the  whole 
House  was  united  in  principle.  It  passed  its  subsequent 
stages  without  opposition,  and  was  among  the  first  measures 
of  the  session  that  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  only  remaining  business  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Budget  and  the  adjournment  for 
Easter,  which  need  be  specially  noticed,  was  a  privilege  debate 
resulting  from  the  report  of  the  Eailway  Hours  Committee.  In 
referring  to  that  report  (April  4),  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  (Bristol, 
W.)  pointed  to  the  fact  that  John  Hood,  a  railway  servant  who 
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had  given  evidence  before  the  committee,  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  employment  of  the  Cambrian  Bailways  Company, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  charges  arising  out  of  his  evidence. 
The  House  resolved  (April  5)  that  Mr.  Maclure  (Stretford),  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Cambrian  Bailways  Company,  should 
attend  in  his  place  in  the  House  on  the  following  Thursday, 
and  that  two  other  directors  and  the  late  manager  of  the 
Cambrian  Railways  should  also  attend  at  the  House  on  the 
same  day  and  at  an  hour  named.  These  gentlemen  presented 
themselves  accordingly  (April  7).  The  HoAse  was  crowded, 
and  the  occasion  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  combat 
between  oppressed  labour  and  overweening  capital,  with  the 
House  of  Commons  as  arbiter.  But  the  hollowness  of  the 
whole  proceeding  soon  became  manifest.  Mr.  Maclure  tendered 
a  formal  apology  to  the  House  for  his  co-directors  and  himself, 
but  the  terms  of  the  apology  embodied  an  assertion  that  the 
directors  had  acted  in  the  discharge  of  what  they  beUeved  to  be 
their  duty,  in  justice  to  the  Cambrian  Bailways  Company,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  public.  This  view  was  really  supported  by 
Sir  M.  BUcks-Beach,  in  the  speech  in  which  he  moved  that  the 
directors  should  be  admonished  by  the  Speaker.  That  course 
was  strongly  objected  to  by  several  members,  who  wanted  to 
stipulate  for  the  reinstatement  of  Hood.  But  to  their  extreme 
vexation  Mr.  Gladstone  (Midlothian)  upheld  the  view  of  the 
circumstances  taken  by  the  Government,  and  agreed  with  the 
course  they  proposed.  After  several  amendments  had  been 
moved  and  negatived,  the  original  motion  was  carried  by 
349  votes  against  70,  and  the  somewhat  farcical  proceedings 
were  concluded  by  an  admonition  from  the  Speaker,  which  Mr. 
Maclure  and  his  colleagues  received  with  becoming  submission. 
Mr.  Goschen's  Budget  statement  (April  11)  was  made  in  a 
fairly  full  House,  for  whether  any  financial  surprises  are  deemed 
possible  or  not,  the  curiosity  excited  by  the  announcements  and 
proposals  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  have  to 
make  always  brings  together  a  good  many  listeners.  The  ex- 
pectations of  members  were  not  on  this  occasion  of  a  sanguine 
character,  for  a  year  of  declining  trade,  of  small  profits,  and 
which  had  suffered  from  many  labour  disturbances,  did  not 
suggest  the  possibility  of  more  than  a  nominal  surplus.  Mr. 
Goschen's  statement  was  a  long  one,  and  from  the  multiplicity 
of  the  figures  with  which  it  dealt  it  would  have  lacked  interest 
but  for  the  side-lights  which  it  threw  on  the  habits  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Goschen  himself,  indeed,  seemed  occasionally  embarrassed 
by  the  figures  he  had  to  wade  through.  He  now  and  then  con- 
verted thousands  into  millions,  and  vice  versd,  but  with  the  help 
of  a  printed  statement  of  accounts,  which  had  been  considerately 
circulated,  members  were  able  to  follow  him  with  comparative 
ease.  He  showed  at  the  outset  that  the  actual  revenue  for  the 
past  year  had  exceeded  the  estimate  by  1,067.000Z.  though  the 
estimates  in  the  main  had  been  realised  with  remarkable  exact- 
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ness.  Criticising  the  items  of  last  year's  revenue,  he  explained 
that  tobacco,  and  not  alcohol,  had  been  the  principal  feature  of 
the  year,  and  that  tea  had  produced  most  satisfactory  results. 
In  spite  of  the  depression  of  trade  and  labour  agitations,  the 
nature  of  the  imperial  receipts  convinced  him  that  wages  had 
not  fallen,  and  that  the  working  man  had  been  in  no  very  bad 
position.  The  great  improvement  in  the  tobacco  receipts  led 
him  to  ask  whether  young  men  were  taking  earlier  to  smoking. 
Tobacco  had  realised  nearly  600,000/.  more  than  the  highest 
point  which  the  duty  reached  before  it  was  lowered  two 
years  ago.  As  to  alcohol,  which  he  owned  he  approached  with 
the  '*  usual  awe**  felt  by  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
subject  (for  it  produced  one-third  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
country^,  he  explained  that  there  had  been  no  **  general  rush 
to  alcohol"  during  the  past  year,  that  wine  was  no  longer 
prosperous  (which  he  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  men 
stocked  their  wine-cellars  in  good  years  and  left  them  alone  in 
bad  ones),  and  that  though  brandy  had  increased  in  consump- 
tion, rum  had  fallen  and  beer  had  lagged  behind.  Much  of 
the  decline  in  foreign  spirits  he  attributed  to  the  high  price 
of  the  potato,  consequent  upon  the  famine  in  Russia.  In 
an  interesting  comparison  of  consumption  now  with  what  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  he  showed  that  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  had  increased  for  each  head  of  the  population  from  13 
to  26  ounces ;  that  coffee  had  decreased  from  17^  to  12  ounces ; 
that  tea  had  increased  from  19^  to  no  less  than  87  ounces ;  and 
that  the  consumption  of  spirits  had  only  increased  from  7J  pints 
per  head  to  a  little  over  8  pints.  The  remarkable  thing  was  that 
the  non-alcoholic  beverages  had  increased  in  consumption  very 
nearly  threefold.  After  going  through  the  details  of  various 
other  items  of  revenue  he  came  to  the  question  of  debt,  and 
on  this  he  showed  that  though  14  millions  had  been  spent  on 
the  naval  defence  programme,  12  millions  had  been  raised  by 
revenue,  and  only  2  millions  had  been  borrowed.  Another 
million  would  probably  have  to  be  borrowed  during  the  coming 
year,  but  3  millions  of  borrowed  money  would  be  the  highest 
point  which  would  be  reached  on  that  account.  Nearly  another 
million  would  have  to  be  borrowed  for  imperial  ports,  coaling 
stations,  and  barracks,  but  he  pointed  out  that  by  July  1 
1894  we  should  be  getting  the  full  benefit  of  our  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  which,  bought  for  4  millions,  would 
then  be  worth,  at  the  present  market  price  of  the  shares,  19 
millions,  bringing  in  625,000Z.  a  year,  so  that  by  that  time  the 
liabilities  of  the  country  would  be  decreased  by  15  millions. 
As  to  the  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  debt,  it  had  cost 
3,052,000Z.  to  carry  out,  and  24,370,000Z.  had  had  to  be 
bought  from  holders  who  would  not  convert,  but  4,711,000/. 
had  since  been  paid  oflf,  and  13,000,000/.,  which  had  now 
been  funded,  and  formed  part  of  the  book  or  funded  debt, 
had  been  obtained  from   the  National  Debt   Commissioners, 
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so  that  only  5,830,000Z.  remained  owing  to  the  public.  The 
amount  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  debt  was  7,400,000Z. 
Mr.  Goschen  went  on  to  announce  that  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Bank  of  England  whereby  the  remuneration  by 
the  State  to  that  establishment  would  be  reduced  by  about 
50,000Z.  a  year,  and  he  also  explained  that  the  sum  to  be  paid 
to  the  local  authorities  throughout  the  country  from  the 
probate,  spirit,  and  Hcence  duties  would  be  7,600,000Z.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  coming  year  he  put  at  90,253,000Z., 
which  represented  a  net  increase  of  914,000Z.  Proceeding  to 
account  for  this  increase,  Mr.  Goschen  said :  '*  The  increase  is 
not  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  nor  in  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  generally ;  it  is  not  in  the  civil  government  of  the 
country.  It  is  in  two  directions,  both  of  which  will  commend 
themselves  to  this  House.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  education 
and  of  the  postal  service  of  the  country.  Education  and  the 
postal  service  account  for  an  increase  of  2,000,000Z.  in  the 
expenditure  of  this  year,  and  it  is  not  only  free  education,  but 
education  all  round,  which  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country, 
but  of  course  somewhat  to  the  despair  of  the  Exchequer, 
continues  to  swell  our  estimates." 

Turning  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  account  Mr.  Goschen 
remarked  that  the  year  was  a  peculiar  one.  In  the  previous 
financial  year  there  was  no  Easter,  and  a  day  was  gained  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  leap  year.  In  the  current  year  there  would 
not  only  be  an  Easter,  but  the  half  of  another  Easter,  for  Good 
Friday  in  1893  would  occur  on  the  31st  of  March — **  a  most 
inconvenient  and  despairing  day  for  revenue  purposes."  He 
anticipated  that  the  loss  thus  sustained  would  wipe  out  the 
normal  gain  on  the  increase  of  the  population.  After  referring 
to  other  matters  which,  he  said,  afforded  ground  for  caution 
but  no  ground  for  alarm,  Mr.  Goschen  continued  :  "I  have 
examined  some  most  interesting  diagrams  to  see  in  what  order 
the  great  articles  of  consumption  begin  to  fall  off  after  an 
increase  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  and  \  find  this :  Wine  and 
spirits  are  the  first  to  faU,  tobacco  holds  out  longer  than  spirits, 
and  tea  has  never  materially  gone  back.  The  working  man,  it 
seems,  if  his  wages  should  diminish,  first  reduces  the  amount 
of  his  beer  and  spirits,  he  clings  longer  to  his  tobacco,  and,  as 
regards  the  tea  of  himself  and  his  family,  he  does  not  reduce  it 
at  all.  That  is  an  interesting  social  statement  which  I  believe 
to  be  absolutely  proved  by  the  statistics  which  I  have  carefully 
considered."  From  a  review  of  various  sources  of  Customs  and 
Excise  revenue  he  passed  on  to  the  income  tax,  in  reference 
to  which  he  amused  the  House  by  some  interesting  com- 
ments. He  stated,  for  instance,  that  it  was  astonishing 
how  many  **  quiet  callings "  kept  up  the  average,  and  how 
much  was  paid  by  men  who  were  not  '*  bloated  mono- 
polists" or  plutocrats.  All  the  profits  of  the  great  '*  cotton 
lords "    who    had    the   vast    cotton    industry   at    their    back 
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were  not  equal  to  the  profits  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  all  the  profits  of  the  great  coal-owners,  who  made  such 
enormous  fortunes,  were  not  equal  to  the  profits  of  the 
legal  profession.  The  profits  derived  from  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
■  clothing,  metals  and  hardware,  ship-building,  sugar-refining, 
chemicals,  brewing,  and  distilling  amounted  to  only  half  the 
profits  under  the  head  of  distribution  and  transport,  whose 
agents  made  twice  as  much  as  the  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers. Mr.  Goschen  estimated  that  the  revenue  of  the  year 
would  amount  to  90,477,000Z.,  derived  as  appears  in  the 
subjoined  tables,  where  the  estimated  expenditure  is  also 
shown,  the  several  totals  both  of  income  and  expenditure 
being  placed  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  totals  for 
the  previous  year  : — 


REVENUE. 

EXPENDITURE. 

1 

Estimate, 
!      1892-93. 

Exchequer 

Receipts, 

1891-92. 

Estimate, 
1892-93. 

Excheqaer 

Issues  in 

1891-02. 

£ 

£ 

Customs 

19,900,000 

19,736,000 

Consolidated 

£ 

£ 

Excise 

25,452,000 

25,610.000 

FuhdCh'ges 

28,812,000 

29,010,000 

Stamps 

13,6«0,000 

18,700,000 

Army 

17,681,000 

17,250.000 

Land  Tax 

}     2,450,000  { 

1,050,000 

Navy 

14,240,000 

14,160,000 

House  Duty.. 
Property  and 

1,434,000 

Civil  Services 

1 

f  17,811,0001 
(      *480,000  i 

17,601,000 

Income  Tax 

13,400,000 

18,810,000 

Customs   and 

Post  Office... 

10,400,000 

10,150,000 

Inland   Re- 

Telegraph 

;       venue  

^,649.000 

2,602,000 

Service 

2,560,000 

2,480.000 

Post  Office.. . . 

6,846,000 

6,126,000 

Crown  Lands 

485,000 

480,000 

Telegraph 

Interest      on 

Service 

2,566,000 

2,480,000 

Purchase 

1 

Packet     Ser- 

Money     of 

vice 

729,000 

701,000 

Suez   C»nal 

Shares,  Sar- 

Total 

90,258,000 

89,028,000 

dinianLoan, 
&c 

220,000 

222,000 

Miscellaneous 

2,100,000 

2,878,000 

*  The  Scotch  and  Irish  equiv 

lUent  grants. 

Total .... 

90,477,000 

90,995,000 

the  estimates  for  which  had  i 
sented. 

lot  been  pre- 

He  was  thus  left  with  a  surplus  of  224,000Z.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances he  was  unable  to  offer  the  taxpayer  the  remission 
of  any  tax,  nor  could  he  venture  on  any  serious  reform.  Two 
minor  changes,  however,  he  did  propose  to  effect,  one  being  the 
reduction  of  the  fees  upon  the  renewal  of  patents,  which  would 
absorb  25,000Z.  in  the  current  year,  and  50,000Z.  per  annum 
ultimately,  and  the  other  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  charging 
the  duty  on  sparkling  wines. 

The  Budget  statement  was  followed  by  a  very  brief  dis- 
cussion, or  rather  a  desultory  conversation,  Mr.  Gladstone 
{Midlothian)  deprecating  anything  like  a  detailed  criticism  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  immediately 
upon  their  being  put  before  the  House.  After  a  short  sitting 
on  the  following  day  (April  12),  the  House  adjourned  for  the 
Easter  recess. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Political  Speeches  before  and  after  Easter — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  Sir  W. 
Harcourt — Business  in  Parliament — The  Women's  Franchise  Bill — Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  the  Bill — Clergy  Discipline  Bill — Obstruction  by  Welsh  Members — 
"  Home  Rule  All  Round"— Small  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill— The  Illiterate 
Voter—"  One  Man,  One  Vote  "—Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  "  English  Nihilists  " 
— Mr.  Morley  on  London  and  General  Politics — Lord  Salisbury  and  Ulster — 
Speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt — The  Hackney  Election — Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Women's  Liberal  Unionist  Association — London  Trades 
Ck)uncil  and  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour— Lord  Rosebery's  Return  to 
Political  Life — Mr.  Balfour  on  Government  by  Small  Majorities — Lord  Salis- 
bury at  Hastings — Speeches  by  Mr.  Morley  and  Lord  Rosebery — Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Glasgow — Sir  W.  Harcourt  on  the  Political  Situation — Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  Ulster  Question — Second  Reading  of  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill — Scotch  Disestablishment — Registration  Reform — Irish 
Education  Bill — Derby  Day  Debate — Election  Speeches  and  Activity — Duke  of 
Argyll  on  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886 — ^Nonconformist  Appeal  from  Ireland — The 
Ulster  Convention — Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Irish  Nonconformists  and  the 
Ulster  Meeting — Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  London  Trades  Coimcil — Winding  up 
of  the  Session — The  Prorogation. 

Home  Rule  and  the  coming  election — the  one  because  of  the 
other — furnished  the  matter  of  many  speeches  as  the  session 
advanced  and  the  appeal  to  the  constituencies  drew  nearer. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Nonconformist 
Unionist  Association  in  London  (March  30),  maintained  that 
whether  the  majority  of  English  Dissenters  were  prepared  or 
not  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone,  almost  all  the  men  whose  lives 
and  characters  had  illustrated  the  cause  of  Nonconformity  had 
expressly  disavowed  all  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  to  which 
it  was  sought  to  commit  them.  There  were  two  questions 
arising  out  of  the  Home  Rule  controversy,  in  which  Noncon- 
formists were  specially  interested.  The  first  was  as  to  its  effect 
upon  Protestants  and  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  and  the  second 
was  as  to  the  methods  and  character  of  the  men  by  whom  those 
n^w  doctrines  had  been  promoted.  The  members  of  the  non- 
Episcopal  Churches  in  Ireland  numbered  some  three-quarters 
of  a  million.  They  were  almost  to  a  man  strong  Liberals,  and, 
until  1888,  loyal  and  strenuous  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  almost  unanimously  they  deprecated  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin.  In  past  times  English  Non- 
conformists would  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
Irish  brethren  in  their  great  extremity.  But  now  there  was  a 
new  Nonconformity,  as  well  as  a  new  Radicalism,  which  had 
broken  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Passing  on  to  speak 
of  Disestablishment,  for  the  sake  of  which  many  English  Dis- 
senters were  prepared  to  sanction  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
observed  that  there  were  only  two  ways  in  which  complete 
religious  equality  could  be  attained  in  this  country.  The  first 
was  that  the  friends  of  the  Church — Churchmen  themselves — 
should  become  convinced  that  the  religious  usefulness  of  the 
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Church  was  weakened  by  its  connection  with  the  State,  and 
themselves  make  the  proposal  to  free  it  from  State  control,  and 
abandon  privileges  which  had  now  become  invidious.  The 
other  was  that  the  Liberal  party  should  disentangle  itself  from 
the  question  of  Home  Eule,  should  reunite,  and  should  apply 
its  combined  energies  to  the  solution  of  this  great  question. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  concluded  his  speech  by  some  eloquent 
observations  on  the  moral  aspect  of  Home  Rule.  **  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal,"  he  said,  '*  in  the  last  twelve  months  of  the 
Nonconformist  conscience,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
scruples  of  the  English  Dissenters  were  influential  enough  to 
change  the  whole  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  party,  and  to  force 
Mr.  Gladstone  against  his  will — against  his  intention  at  any 
rate — to  repudiate  Mr.  Parnell,  and  to  secure  his  deposition 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  party.  Now,  I  am  not  going 
to  criticise  the  action  which  was  taken  in  the  interests  of  per- 
sonal morality,  but  I  say  that  Mr.  ParnelFs  offence,  serious  as 
it  was,  was  almost  venial  beside  the  long  course  of  cruelty, 
violence,  robbery,  and  assassination  which  disgraced  the  Home 
Eule  agitation." 

Mr.  John  Morley,  on  the  same  day,  addressed  a  Gladstonian 
meeting  at  Sale  in  Cheshire.  He  declared  that  the  Government 
had  no  domestic  policy.  '*  I  defy  them  to  produce  one  single 
new  article  of  domestic  policy  for  the  new  Parliament.  Their 
programme  is  a  blank  sheet.  It  is  a  pure  negation.  They 
have  not  got  one  shot  in  their  locker."  The  Liberal  party, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  pledged  to  deal  as  soon  as  it  had 
a  majority  with  the  more  prominent  of  English  questions. 
The  fabric  of  local  government  had  still  to  be  built.  County 
Councils  without  Village  Councils  would  never  bring  self- 
government  home  to  the  minds  of  the  people  who  lived  in 
the  villages.  There  was  the  land  question ;  the  question  of 
the  government  of  London.  London  had  wakened  up  to  the 
absurdities  of  the  position,  and  would  show  a  great  demand  for 
extended  powers  to  the  London  County  Council.  There  was 
the  question  of  licensing  reform.  The  Liberal  party  was 
pledged  to  give  to  localities  the  same  powers  that  landlords 
now  had.  The  time  was  coming  for  an  examination  of  the 
Poor  Law.  But  Parliament  would  never  be  able  to  tackle  these 
great  questions  until  they  had  left  Irishmen  free  to  do  their 
own  business  in  their  own  country.  The  Local  Government 
Bill  with  which  the  Government  proposed  to  crown  the  edifice 
of  their  Irish  policy  was  just  such  a  Bill  as  one  would  expect 
a  Government  to  give  to  a  country  they  had  thought  unfit  for 
trial  by  jury.  Even  the  House  of  Commons,  Tory  as  it  was, 
would  be  scandalised  and  astonished  when  it  understood  the 
farce  and  the  mockery  of  a  Bill  which  was  audaciously  marked 
and  ticketed,  **  Local  Government  as  in  England  and  Scotland." 

Speaking  as  the  guest  of  the  Conservative  Club  (April  1), 
Mr.  Balfour  contrasted  the  practical  achievements — the  solid 
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dividends,  as  he  called  them — of  the  Unionist  Gk)vemment, 
with  the  brilliant  prospectus  of  the  Gladstonians,  who  drew 
bills  on  the  fature  for  the  benefit  of  their  supporters,  but 
showed  them  nothing  in  the  past.  Referring  to  Mr.  Morley's 
comparison  of  the*  rival  policies  two  days  before,  Mr.  Balfour 
remarked  :  '*  If  I  am  to  be  told  that,  because  in  the  back-room 
of  some  wire-pulling  office  a  document  like  the  Newcastle 
programme  was  evolved,  they  have  therefore  a  positive  policy, 
while  we  only  have  a  negative  policy,  the  persons  who  use  that 
language  do  not  know  what  the  word  'positive'  means,  and 
do  not  know  what  the  word  *  negative '  means.  Can  there  be 
more  positive  results  than  those  we  have  to  show  in  the  region 
of  naval  administration,  in  army  administration,  in  foreign 
affairs,  in  financial  administration,  or  in  Irish  administration  ? 
We  have  something  to  show  for  our  six  years  of  office,  and  for 
our  negative  policy ;  while  for  a  positive  policy  they  have  got 
to  show  the  anticipations  of  the  past  invariably  deceived,  and 
they  have  got  to  rely  solely  upon  the  fertile  imagination  of 
some  obscure  wire-puller,  glorified  by  the  eloquence  of  an 
eminent  statesman,  for  ma£ng  good*  their  claim  to  the  title 
of  the  party- with  a  positive  programme."  Mr.  Balfour  dwelt 
especially  on  the  improved  condition  of  the  Army,  the  large 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  Navy,  and  the  brilliant  results  of 
Mr.  Goschen's  finance.  Of  the  latter  he  spoke  with  eager  and 
generous  enthusiasm.  What  was  there  worthy  to  be  set,  he 
asked,  against  all  these  achievements  in  the  long  list  of 
Gladstouian  promises,  hardly  any  of  which  could  be  fulfilled 
until  the  absolutely  insoluble  problem  of  Home  Bute  for 
Ireland  had  been  got  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Balfour  also  delivered  a  thoughtful  speech  at  a  banquet 
at  which  he  was  entertained  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company 
(April  9).  Speaking  generally  of  legislative  questions,  and  the 
duty  of  public  men  in  regard  to  them,  he  maintained  that  the 
only  safe  constitution  for  this  country  was  one  resting  upon  a 
wide  democratic  basis.  But  with  all  the  advantages  which  that 
broad  democratic  basis  might  give  to  modem  government,  it 
carried  with  it  special  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  only  hope 
of  dealing  successfully  with  the  various  social  evils  of  the  hour 
was  to  deal  with  them  in  a  spirit  that  recognised  the  difficulty 
and  complexity  of  the  problems  to  be  faced,  and  resolutely 
put  aside  the  electioneering  spirit.  But  for  a  member  of  the 
Government  to  say  that  any  Bill  he  brought  forward  was 
necessarily  of  a  tentative  description,  and  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  for  any  effort  he  might  make  greater  results  than 
sober  calculation  would  warrant,  was  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
he  did  not  beUeve  in  his  own  Bill,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  cynic 
posing  in  the  character  of  a  constructive  legislator.  A  man 
who  did  not  reahse  how  difficult  was  the  question  that  had  to 
be  solved  in  connection  with  this  class  of  legislation,  was  not 
fit  to  deal  with  the  problem  at  all.     And  a  man  who  thought 
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these  social  (questions  existed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being 
solved  in  the  interests  of  the  class  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
but  in  the  interests  of  the  particular  legislator  who  desired 
re-election,  was  not  merely  ignorant  of  the  problems  he 
attempted  to  solve,  but  had  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
Members  of  Parliament  should  endeavour  to  bring  their  efforts 
of  social  legislation  to  a  successful  result,  not  for  their  own 
party  merely,  but  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  speeches  of  the  Easter  recess  mainly  came  from 
Unionists,  but  Sir  William  Harcourt  made  up  for  the  silence 
of  most  of  his  colleagues  by  a  stirring  address  at  Eingwood  in 
the  New  Forest  (April  20).  He  said  he  had  never  been  in  any 
particular  hurry  about  a  dissolution,  and  he  thought  it  was  a 
pity  the  Liberals  had  to  dissolve  in  such  a  hurry  in  1886,  for 
the  country  then  had  not  time  to  understand  the  pohcy  of  the 
Liberal  party.  But  it  had  now  had  abundant  time  to  *'  learn, 
mark,  and  inwardly  digest.**  Unionist  orators  said  that  if  the 
people  condemned  them  they  would  put  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  people,  and  it  was  said  the  House  of  Lords  had  a 
right  to  force  a  dissolution  when  it  pleased.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  no  such  right,  and  these  were  not  the  times  nor  the 
occasions  upon  which  the  privileges  and  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  were  likely  to  be  extended.  The  people  of 
England  and  their  representatives,  when  the  time  came,  would 
know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  to  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government  towards  Ireland,  they  had  introduced 
'*  what  they  called  a  Local  Government  Bill,  which  was 
regarded  with  contempt  by  the  Irish  people  and  the  Nationalist 
party,  with  absolute  aversion  by  their  own  friends  and  sup- 
porters in  Ireland,  and  with  ridicule  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  had  not  the  smallest  expectation,  intention,  or  desire 
of  passing  that  measure  into  law.*'  Passing  on  to  speak 
of  the  Budget,  he  declared  that  piece  of  handiwork  to  be  **  a 
financial  mystery."  The  country  was  '*  bored  '*  with  Mr. 
Goschen's  **  repeated  farce  of  declaring  a  surplus  when  he  had, 
in  fact,  created  a  deficit.**  The  year  before  last  Mr.  Goschen 
declared  his  surplus  to  be  1,700,000/.,  but  in  order  to  make  it 
up  he  borrowed  the  same  amount.  In  the  year  that  had  just 
expired  he  had  declared  a  surplus  of  one  million,  but  in  order 
to  make  that  up  he  had  borrowed  1,800,000/.  In  the  current 
year  Mr.  Goschen  estimated  a  surplus  of  200,000/. ;  but  he  was 
going  to  borrow  two  milhons  to  pay  his  way  for  the  year. 
These  surpluses  were  '*  financial  delusions.*'  The  Govern- 
ment were  not  driven  to  this  borrowing  and  this  expenditure 
because  their  predecessors  had  left  the  Navy  in  an  inefficient 
condition.  They  would  not  leave  their  successors  in  the  same 
position  in  which  their  predecessors  left  them,  so  that  their 
successors  could  say:  *'This  Government  has  made  such  a 
provision  that  we  are  justified  in  reducing  the  expenditure  of 
the  country.**      Those  who  came  after  them  would  have  to 
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liquidate  the  debts  which  they  had  incurred,  but  ''had  not 
the  courage  to  meet/'  The  Government  claimed  to  have 
conferred  great  benefits  by  reducing  the  income  tax,  the  tax 
upon  tea  and  upon  tobacco,  and  by  making  contributions  to 
local  funds.  But  this  had  not  been  done  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  sound  finance  out  of  the  income  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Goschen  had  had  extraordinary  resources,  his 
tenure  of  ofl5ce  having  been  happily  in  a  period  of  trade 
prosperity.  But,  apart  from  that,  he  had  **  manufactured 
factitious  resources  by  questionable  means/'  He  had  laid 
hold  of  the  capital  fund  set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  the 
National  Debt.  But  be  had  had  all  the  advantages  of  a 
diminution  of  charge  upon  the  interest  payable  on  the  public 
debt  to  the  extent  of  three  millions  a  year.  His  predecessor 
had  to  pay  twenty-one  and  a  half  millions  every  year  in 
interest  on  the  National  Debt.  Mr.  Goschen  had  only  to 
pay  eighteen  and  a  half  millions.  Certainly  **  a  large 
part "  of  the  credit  of  that  reduction  was  due  to  him.  **  But 
he  had  had  the  full  benefit  of  his  conversion  scheme  in 
his  Budgets."  If  he  had  left  things  upon  the  footing  upon 
which  they  were  placed  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  his  Con- 
servative predecessor,  he  would  this  year  have  had  between 
nine  and  ten  millions  to  devote  to  the  Uquidation  of  the 
National  Debt  instead  of  about  half  that  sum.  Mr.  Goschen 
had  had  large  '*  real  surpluses  "  in  the  earlier  years,  and  yet 
he  had  borrowed  five  millions  already,  and  was  going  to 
borrow  two  millions  more  this  year.  There  was  a  pretty 
heavy  discount  upon  the  claims  he  made  to  financial  success. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Chaplin's  Small  Holdings  Bill,  the 
Liberals  *'  were  glad  that  a  Tory  Government  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  adopt  that  policy  which  in  1886  they  resigned 
rather  than  look  at."  The  Tories  went  out  of  ofl&ce  on 
** three  acres  and  a  cow,"  and  now  they  were  "hanging  on 
to  the  tail  of  that  cow."  Their  essays  on  this  subject  were 
somewhat  half-hearted.  They  *'  shied  at  compulsion  "  and  at 
the  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  power  to  hire  land. 
Without  these  things  the  Bill  would  be  perfectly  useless.  All 
this  legislation  would  be  of  no  use  unless  there  was  somebody 
on  the  spot  who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter — a  Village 
Council.  The  Vestry  was  a  ''  farce."  What  was  wanted  was 
reality  of  government,  giving  a  sense  of  independence  and  of 
self-government  to  the  people  of  the  rural  districts.  This  the 
Gladstonians  were  determined  they  should  have.  It  was  satis- 
factory that  the  principle  of  small  holdings  was  recognised 
and  established.  The  Tories  had  launched  the  hull,  but  before 
it  was  of  any  use  they  must  have  Liberal  engines  put  in  it  to 
make  it  work,  and  a  Liberal  steersman  to  guide  it. 

Addressing  his  constituents  on  the  night  after  Sir  WilUam 
Harcourt's  speech  (April  21),  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  adopted  a 
much  less  confident  tone.     He  practically  admitted,  indeed,  the 
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extreme  difficulty  of  finding  any  solution  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  problem  that  would  satisfy  the  Irish.  "  He  did  not  pre- 
tend '* — to  quote  a  report  of  his  speech — **  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  was  simple  or  easy.  He  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  to  the  fact  that 
these  difficulties  might  be  enormously  aggravated  by  party 
quarrels,  by  personal  jealousies,  or  by  sectarian  bigotry."  Mr. 
Matthews,  on  the  other  hand,  had  on  the  previous  night  at 
Birmingham  pointed  to  the  readiness  of  most  of  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,  without  asking  any 
questions. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  delivered  an  important  speech  at 
a   Unionist   demonstration  at  Derby  (April  25),  in  which   he 
dealt  at  large  with  all  the  aspects  of  the  Irish  question.     But 
the  most  striking  part  of  the  speech  was  that  in  which  the  noble 
Duke  sketched  the  political  character  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt.     *'  I 
have  not  come  here,'*  he  said,  **  to  make  an  attack  upon  Sir 
William  Harcourt.     I  disclaim  any  political  animosity  against 
that  distinguished  statesman.     I  am  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
here  to  give  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  vindication  or  explanation 
of  his  conduct — an  explanation  which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
friends  have  hitherto  thought  to  be  necessary.     There  are  some 
people  who  think,  or  who  say,  at  all  events,  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  has  no  political  principles.     I  do  not  agree  with  those 
people  ;  I  consider  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  a  most  distinguished 
and   brilliant   representative   in   this   country  of  a   school  of 
politicians  who  are  better  known  in  other  countries  than  our 
own.     I  refer  to  a  school  of  politicians  who  in  France  are  called 
Opportunists.     An  Opportunist  has  been  defined  in  a  work  of 
reference   recently  published  as   *  a   party  which   believes   in 
regulating  politics  by  circumstances,  and  not  by  dpgmatic  prin- 
ciples.'    He  is  also  defined  in  the  same  work  as  *  one  who  is 
without  settled  principles  or  a  consistent  policy.'     Now  I  think 
that  these  definitions  are  somewhat  unjust  to  the  Opportunist 
party.     That  an  Opportunist  should  not  have  strong  convictions 
we  of  course   know ;  but  that  is  his  misfortune,  perhaps   his 
advantage,  but  certainly  not  his  fault.     The  part  of  the  Oppor- 
tunist, as  I  understand  the  term,  is  not  to  endeavour  to  form 
an   opinion,  not  to  endeavour  to  promote  or  push   into   pro- 
minence new  opinions,  not  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  old  opinions, 
but  rather  to  watch  and  study  the  course  of  events,  to  gauge 
and  estimate  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  of  public  prejudice, 
and  endeavour  to  guide  rather  than  to  form  the  public  opinion 
he  has  thus  gauged,  not  by  any  means  necessarily  for  his  private 
or  selfish  ends,  but,  may  be,  for  what  he  considers  the  best 
interests  of  his  country.     Now,  looking  at  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  conduct  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Opportunist  states- 
man, I  maintain  we  can  find  an  explanation  of  that  which  is 
otherwise  utterly  unexplainable.     No  one  will  believe  that  in 
1886  he  was  the  subject  of  a  sudden  conversion  ;  that  the  Home 
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Secretary  who  from  the  year  1880  to  1885  had  persecuted  the 
Irish  Nationalist  party,  even  as  Saul  persecuted  the  prophets, 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  politician  who  in  1885  had 
exulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  his  adversaries  and  in  leaving 
them  to  stew  in  Pamellite  juice — to  believe  that  in  March  of 
the  next  year  this  same  statesman  and  politician  had  become 
an  ardent  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  Home  Eule  is  to  ask  us  to 
believe  in  miracles,  which  do  not  occur  now-a-days.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  has  never  asked  us  to  believe  it  himself.  What  was, 
then,  the  cause  and  reason  of  his  conversion  ?  I  find  it  in  the 
opportunism  of  his  statesmanship.  The  causes  which  decided 
Sir  William  Harcourt  and  many  others  besides  him  were  these. 
He  saw  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  great  and  trusted  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  had  not  only  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  Union, 
but  had  become  its  bitterest  assailant.  He  saw  that  that  change 
of  front  on  the  part  of  its  leader  was  enthusiastically  hailed  by 
many  of  the  most  ardent  and  experienced  members  of  the  party. 
He  saw  that  it  was  acquiesced  in — doubtfully,  perhaps,  but  yet 
acquiesced  in — by  many  who  thought  it  was  an  experiment 
which  might  possibly  succeed,  and  he  formed  the  opinion  that 
in  the  face  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  defection  the  cause  of  Home  Eule 
could  no  longer  be  successfully  combated.  He  thought,  in  addi- 
tion, and  he  was  still  more  strongly  convinced  that  in  the  face  of 
his  defection,  and  of  that  of  so  many  of  the  former  supporters 
of  Parliamentary  government  in  Ireland,  Ireland  would  become 
ungovernable,  and,  having  formed  these  opinions,  not  as  a  thing 
which  was  inevitable,  he  acquiesced  in  the  policy  of  Home 
Rule,  thinking  it  better  rather  to  seek  to  guide  affairs  which  he 
believed  to  be  irresistible  than  to  continue  a  struggle  he  believed 
to  be  hopeless.  I  do  not  think  there  is  necessarily  anything 
discreditable  in  this  conduct."  After  remarking  that  the  Oppor- 
tunist statesman  who  miscalculates  and  undervalues  the  strength 
of  the  cause  he  deserts,  commits  what  is  worse  than  a  crime, 
namely,  a  blunder,  the  Duke  went  on  to  say :  **  If  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  those  who  followed  him  at  the  time  had  been 
able  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  resistance  to  Home  Rule, 
either  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  I  have  a  pretty  strong  convic- 
tion that  they  would  never  have  been  Home  Rulers  at  all,  and 
I  have  an  equally  strong  conviction  that  if  the  country  again, 
as  I  hope  it  may  do  at  another  election,  should  give  another 
decisive  veto  upon  Home  Rule,  they  will  not  continue  to  be 
Home  Rulers  a  great  deal  longer.** 

When  the  House  of  Commons  reassembled  (April  25),  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  present  Parliament,  a  large 
amount  of  business  had  yet  to  be  done.  The  two  important 
Irish  measures  had  only  been  read  a  first  time,  and  the  Small 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  and  the  Scotch  Education  Bill  had 
yet  to  go  into  committee.  The  Clergy  Discipline  Bill,  which 
had  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  had  to  go  through  its  several 
stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a  vexatious  opposition 
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awaited  it ;  and  the  large  part  of  the  work  of  supply  had  to 
be  undertaken.  In  addition  to  these  items  of  Government 
business  a  crowd  of  private  members*  Bills  and  motions  had 
yet  to  be  disposed  of.  The  first  business  which  excited  any 
interest  was  Sir  Albert  Kollit*s  Bill  to  extend  the  Parhamentary 
franchise  to  women.  On  the  eve  of  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  a  letter  on  the  subject  addressed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  Mr.  S.  Smith,  M.P.,  was  published  by  Mr. 
Murray,  and  had  the  effect  of  drawing  increased  attention  to  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  letter,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
House  would  reject  the  Bill.  He  described  it  as  a  narrow 
measure,  inasmuch  as  it  excluded  from  its  benefits  married 
women,  who  were  not  less  reflective,  intelhgent,  and  virtuous 
than  their  unmarried  sisters.  He  also  objected  to  the  measure 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  considered  by  the  public, 
and  proceeded:  ''If  the  woman's  vote  carries  with  it  the 
woman's  seat,  have  we  at  this  point  reached  our  terminus, 
and  found  a  standing  ground  which  we  can  in  reason  and  in 
justice  regard  as  final  ?  Capacity  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  now  legally  and  practically  draws  in  its  train 
capacity  to  fill  every  office  in  the  State.  Can  we  alter  this 
rule,  and  determine  to  have  two  categories  of  members  of 
Parliament :  one  of  them,  the  estabhshed  and  the  larger  one, 
consisting  of  persons  who  can  travel  without  check  along  all 
the  lines  of  public  duty  and  honour ;  the  other,  the  novel  and 
the  smaller  one,  stamped  with  disability  for  the  discharge  of 
executive,  administrative,  judicial,  or  other  public  duty  ?  Such 
a  stamp  would,  I  apprehend,  be  a  brand.  There  is  nothing 
more  odious,  nothing  more  untenable,  than  an  inecjuality  in 
legal  privilege  which  does  not  stand  upon  some  principle  in 
its  nature  broad  and  clear.  Is  there  here  such  a  principle, 
adequate  to  show  that,  when  capacity  to  sit  in  Parhament  has 
been  established,  the  title  to  discharge  executive  and  judicial 
duty  can  be  withheld?  Tried  by  the  test  of  feeling,  the 
distinction  would  be  offensive.  Would  it  stand  better  under 
the  laws  of  logic?  It  would  stand  still  worse,  if  worse  be 
possible.  For  the  proposition  we  should  have  to  maintain 
would  be  this.  The  legislative  duty  is  the  highest  of  all  public 
duties  ;  for  this  we  admit  your  fitness.  Executive  and  judicial 
duties  rank  below  it;  and  for  these  we  declare  you  unfit.  I 
think  it  impossible  to  deny  that  there  have  been  and  are 
women  individually  fit  for  any  public  office,  however  mascuUne 
its  character;  just  as  there  are  persons  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  better  fitted  than  many  of  those  beyond  it  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  full  citizenship.  In  neither  case 
does  the  argument  derived  from  exceptional  instances  seem 
to  justify  the  abolition  of  the  general  rule.  But  the  risks 
involved  in  the  two  suppositions  are  immeasurably  different. 
...  As  this  is  not  a  party  question,  or  a  class  question,  so 
neither  is  it  a  sex  question.     I  have  no  fear  lest  the  woman 
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should  encroach  upon  the  power  of  the  man.  The  fear  I 
have  is  lest  we  should  invite  her  unwittingly  to  trespass  upon 
the  delicacy,  the  purity,  the  refinement,  the  elevation  of  her 
own  nature,  which  are  the  present  sources  of  its  power.  I 
admit  that  we  have  often,  as  legislators,  been  most  unfaithful 
^ardians  of  her  rights  to  moral  and  social  equality.  And  I 
do  not  say  that  full  justice  has  in  all  things  yet  been  done ; 
but  such  great  progress  has  been  made  in  most  things  that  in 
regard  to  what  may  still  remain  the  necessity  for  violent 
remedies  has  not  yet  been  shown.  I  admit  that  in  the 
Universities,  in  the  professions,  in  the  secondary  circles  of 
public  action,  we  have  already  gone  so  far  as  to  give  a  shadow 
of  plausibihty  to  the  present  proposals  to  go  farther ;  but  it  is 
a  shadow  only,  for  we  have  done  nothing  that  plunges  the 
woman  as  such  into  the  turmoil  of  masculine  life.  My  dis- 
position is  to  do  all  for  her  which  is  free  from  that  danger 
and  reproach,  but  to  take  no  step  in  advance  until  I  am 
convinced  of  its  safety.'' 

It  was  in  a  large  House,  though  at  a  Wednesday  sitting 
(April  27),  that  Sir  A,  EoUit  (Islington^  S.)  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  He  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  Mr.  S. 
Smith  (Flintshire),  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  measure, 
occupied  a  still  longer  time.  For  the  most  part  the  debate 
followed  well-worn  Imes,  but  able  and  graceful  speeches  were 
made  on  each  side.  Finally,  Mr.  Balfour  {Manchester,  E.), 
speaking  not  on  behalf  of  the  Government  but  as  a  private 
member,  supported  the  Bill,  and  protested  against  the  assump- 
tion on  which  most  of  the  opposition  to  it  had  proceeded,  this, 
namely,  that  if  women  were  enfranchised,  all  the  women  would 
be  found  voting  on  one  side  and  all  the  men  on  the  other.  He 
commented  with  mild  sarcasm  on  the  '*  unexpected  vein  of 
Toryism  '*  which  had  been  found  to  exist  on  the  subject  among 
the  members  of  the  Opposition,  and,  in  reply  to  the  contention 
that  women  ought  not  to  have  the  franchise  because  there  were 
certain  duties  of  citizenship,  such  as  the  defence  of  the  country, 
which  they  were  not  called  upon  to  perform,  he  showed  that 
the  average  citizen  was  never  called  upon  to  shoulder  a  rifle 
and  go  out  to  fight — his  only  duty  was  to  '*pay  the  bill,"  and 
that  duty  was  shared  by  many  women.  As  to  the  objection 
that  it  would  be  degrading  to  women  to  mix  in  politics,  he 
remarked  that  they  did  so  mix  already,  and  that  every  political 
party  was  glad  to  utilise  their  services,  as  was  shown  by  the 
existence  of  Primrose  Leagues,  Women's  Liberal  Unionist 
Associations,  and  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation.  There 
was  much  laughter  when,  at  this  point,  Mr.  Walter  McLaren 
(Crew) ,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  shouted  across  the  House 
the  reminder  that  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation  was  **  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  Gladstone."  On  a  division,  the  Bill  was 
rejected  by  the  comparatively  small  majority  of  23,  the  numbers 
being   152  for  the  second  reading  and  175  against  it.     This 
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result  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  who 
had  expected  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  would  have  had  the 
efifect  of  producing  a  larger  adverse  majority. 

In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill 
(April  28),  Mr.  Balfour  {Manchester,  E.)  described  the  measure 
as  a  procedure  Bill,  to  carry  out  a  law  the  justice  of  which  was 
universally  admitted.  In  reference  to  some  of  the  amendments 
on  the  paper,  Mr.  Balfour  said  he  declined  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  class  of  politicians  who  were  so  anxious  to  see  their 
own  views  on  Church  polity  carried  into  effect  that  they  would 
prefer  that  the  Church  of  England  should  continue  to  be 
**  weighted  by  a  small  handful  of  immoral  clergymen,**  and 
thus  be  put  to  some  loss  in  public  estimation,  rather  than  they 
would  **give  up  a  card  in  their  hand  which  helped  them  to 
play  a  certain  political  or  ecclesiastical  game.**  In  the  subse- 
quent debate  a  small  knot  of  Welsh  members  took  up  an 
irritating  attitude  against  the  Bill.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
{Carnarvon)  moved  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  **no  part 
of  the  functions  of  the  State  to  attend  to  matters  of  spiritual 
discipline.**  He  contended  that  the  Bill  would  not  rid  the 
Church  of  immoral  clergymen,  and  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  setting  aside  really  important  legislation  in  order  to  pass  it 
into  law.  Mr.  Gladstone  {Midlothian)  gave  a  hearty  support 
to  the  Bill,  and  appealed  to  members  below  the  gangway  not  to 
attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  measure  by  opposition 
pushed  to  undue  lengths.  They  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Bill  was  not  the  mere  infliction  of  a  penalty 
upon  a  number  of  clergymen,  not  the  relief  of  bishops  from 
•costly  duties  which  were  intolerable.  It  was  their  sacred 
duty  to  the  parishes  of  the  country  to  enable  them  to  have  a 
reasonable  hope  of  seeing  the  important  office  of  their  clergy- 
men filled  by  men  who  did  not  degrade  it  by  constant  mis- 
<;onduct.  This  appeal  had  no  weight  with  the  few  Welsh 
members  to  whom  it  was  chiefly  addressed,  and  who,  one  after 
another,  supported  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  amendnient.  Eventu- 
ally, but  not  until  the  closure  had  been  apphed,  a  division 
was  taken,  with  the  result  that  the  second  reading  was  carried 
by  193  votes  to  41.  The  Bill  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Law,  at  whose  sittings  for  its  consideration  the 
obstructive  tactics  of  the  Welsh  members  were  resumed.  After 
the  committee  had  devoted  three  sittings  to  the  Bill  without 
making  any  substantial  progress,  Mr.  Balfour  (May  20)  moved 
a  resolution  in  the  House  enabling  the  committee  to  sit  every 
day,  notwithstanding  any  adjournment  of  the  House,  until  it 
had  concluded  the  consideration  of  the  Bill.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to  after  two  amendments  had  been  negatived  by  large 
majorities.  The  committee  again  sat  for  seven  hours  (May  23), 
and  the  Bill  was  reported  on  the  following  day.  The  opposition 
to  it,  however,  was  not  yet  defeated.  When  the  Bill  came  up 
for  consideration  on  report   (June  2)  the  attack  upon  it  was 
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renewed,  but  the  twelve  o'clock  rule  was  suspended  in  its 
favour,  and  after  many  hours'  discussion,  and  the  vigorous 
application  of  the  closure,  the  third  reading  was  agreed  to. 

Ministers  were  allowed  to  appropriate  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
for  Government  business,  but  not  without  an  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion on  the  state  of  business  (April  29) .  At  the  same  sitting 
the  House  of  Commons  discussed  a  motion  of  Dr.  Clark's 
(Caithness) y  for  estabhshing  what  is  called  **  Home  Rule  All 
Round,**  by  the  creation  of  separate  legislatures  for  the  four 
nationalities  in  the  United  Eangdom.  The  House  did  not  take 
the  motion  at  all  seriously,  and  the  debate  narrowly  escaped 
being  stopped  by  a  **  count-out.**  In  replying  for  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Ritchie  {St.  Georges,  E.)  remarked  that  the  empty 
benches — and  especially  the  absence  of  Irish  and  Welsh  mem- 
bers— testified  to  the  hoUowness  and  unreality  of  the  motion. 
On  a  division  being  taken,  before  the  dinner  hour,  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  74  votes  against  54.  Though  very  little  pro- 
gress was  made  with  actual  business,  personal  scenes  and 
various  occasions  of  excitement  were  not  wanting.  The  debate 
(May  4)  on  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Haldane  (Haddington),  conferring  upon  County  and  Borough 
Councils  the  right  to  take  by  compulsion  any  land  which  they 
might  think  the  requirements  of  the  community  needed,  and 
to  ignore,  in  paying  for  it,  any  **  unearned  increment"  which 
might  in  future  accrue,  gave  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  {Lanark, 
N.W.)  an  opportunity  for  getting  himself  named.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  discussion — apart  from  this  lively  incident — was 
the  opposing  speech  of  Sir  George  Russell  {Wokingham),  yfhich 
by  its  .repeated  strokes  of  good  humour  kept  the  House  filled 
with  laughter.  Sir  George  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  was 
**  backed**  by  three  Scotchmen,  two  philosophers,  and  a  county 
member.  As  for  the  Scotchmen,  their  advocacy  of  the  measure 
might  be  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  **  the  only  sensible  clause  ** 
in  it  was  one  which  declared  that  its  provisions  should  not  apply 
to  Scotland.  As  to  the  philosophers,  he  declared  that  England 
had  never  consented  to  be  ruled  by  them,  and  she  was  not 
going  to  begin  now.  He  strongly  protested  against  the  pet 
Radical  notion  of  compulsion  for  everybody  and  about  every- 
thing. Men  were  to  be  made  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
be  compelled  to  sell  their  land  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to 
have  their  hours  of  work  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
fact  there  was  only  one  thing  in  which  the  Radicals  did  not 
appear  to  desire  compulsion,  and  that  was  in  regard  to  vaccina- 
tion— they  were  content  to  be  **  free-traders  in  small-pox." 
The  Bill  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  Ritchie  {St.  George's, 
E.)  for  the  Government,  and  on  a  division  was  rejected  by  223 
votes  against  148. 

The  Small  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  was  the  first  of  the 
more  important  measures  of  the  session  to  pass  through 
committee  in  the  House  of  Commons.      Four  sittings  were 
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given  to  it,  one  on  the  order  for  going  into  committee,  and 
three  in  committee  itself,  before  Easter,  and  five  sittings  in 
committee  were  held  after  Easter.  The  Opposition  sought  to 
import  into  the  Bill  powers  for  the  compidsory  acquisition  of 
land,  and  a  popular  scheme  of  administration.  On  the  order 
for  going  into  committee  (April  4)  Mr.  Cobb  (Bugby)  moved 
an  instruction  empowering  the  committee  to  insert  clauses  in 
the  Bill  creating  Parish  Councils  by  popular  election,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  measure,  and  conferring  on  such  councils 
initiatory  powers  for  acquiring,  selling,  letting,  and  managing  land 
for  small  agricultural  holdings.  The  Government  opposed  the 
motion,  and  it  was  defeated  by  178  votes  to  151.  Mr.  Oldroyd 
(Dezvsbury)  moved  (April  5)  an  amendment,  enabling  the 
council  of  any  non-county  borough  to  be  an  administrative 
body  under  the  Act,  but  the  amendment  was  negatived  by 
210  votes  to  174.  Sir  Walter  Foster  {Ilkeston)  moved  (April 
8)  an  amendment  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act,  either  by  voluntary  agreement  or  compulsorily. 
The  division  in  this  amendment  was  mainly  of  a  party 
character,  and  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  226  votes  to 
184.  Another  attempt  to  introduce  the  compulsory  principle 
was  made  by  Mr.  Seale-Hayne  (Ashburton),  who  moved  an 
amendment  (May  9)  providing  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  might,  by  provisional  order,  authorise  a  County  Council 
to'  take  compulsorily  land  scheduled  in  the  order  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years  at  a  rental.  This  was 
defeated  by  229  votes  to  152.  A  motion  authorising  the 
making  of  advances  by  County  Councils  for  buildings  and 
improvements  was  rejected.  On  an  amendnient  substituting 
twenty  acres  for  ten  in  the  clause  for  letting,  Mr.  Cfhaplin 
(Sleaford)  agreed  to  make  the  limit  of  acres  fifteen.  An 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Jesse  Colhngs  (Bordesley),  em- 
powering County  Councils  to  let  one  or  more  small  holdings 
of  not  more  than  fifteen  acres  each  to  a  number  of  persons 
working  on  the  co-operative  system,  was  agreed  to  (May  10). 
An  amendment  raising  the  question  of  a  division  of  rates  was 
declared  by  Mr.  Chaplin  to  be  inopportune,  and  was  rejected 
by  203  votes  to  133.  A  motion  for  a  new  clause,  providing 
that  small  holdings  should  be  personal  property,  was  with- 
drawn, on  Mr.  Chaplin's  undertaking  to  consider  the  matter 
on  report  (May  17).  At  the  report  stage  (May  27)  a  new 
clause  was  added,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  providing 
that  small  holdings  should  be  personal  property,  and  after 
several  other  new  clauses  and  amendments  of  a  non-contro- 
versial character  had  been  agreed  to  the  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time. 

The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  without  material 
alteration,  except  in  one  particular.  In  committee  (June  17) 
the  Duke  of  Eichmond  moved  the  omission  of  the  personal 
property  clause,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.     On  the  Bill 
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being  reported  (June  20),  Lord  Herscbell  moved  a  new  clause 
in  place  of  the  clause  omitted,  but  it  was  rejected  on  a  division 
by  63  votes  to  21,  and  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  following  day.  The  Lords'  amendments  were  afterwards 
considered  by  the  Commons,  and  the  omission  of  the  personal 
property  clause  was  approved  by  48  votes  to  17. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  occupied  with  the 
Small  Holdings  Bill  its  time  was  more  or  less  wasted  upon 
motions  or  measures  which  came  to  nothing.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  perhaps  in  a  more  unfortunate  case,  for  having  little 
that  it  could  do,  its  efforts  to  do  something,  however  well 
intended,  were  necessarily  of  a  very  Umited  character.  Among 
the  abstract  resolutions  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  was 
asked  to  give  its  assent  was  one  declaring  that,  **  in  the  interests 
of  true  freedom  of  election,  the  clauses  in  the  Ballot  Act  which 
permit  the  ilUterate  vote  should  be  repealed.*'  This  resolution, 
which  was  moved  (May  13)  by  Mr.  R  G.  Webster  {St.  Pancras, 
E.),  was  based  mainly  on  the  scandals  of  illiteracy  in  the  various 
bye-elections  in  Ireland.  It  was  vigorously  opposed  by  several 
Irish  members,  but  supported  by  the  Government.  After  a 
heated  and  prolonged  discussion,  in  which  the  closure  was  four 
times  used,  the  motion  was  carried  by  115  votes  against  50. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  Budget  resolutions  (May  16)  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  (Derby)  resumed  his  familiar  task  of  impeaching  Mr. 
Goschen's  finance.  He  asserted  that  the  reduction  of  a  million 
and  a  half  effected  in  the  charge  for  the  debt  by  the  conversion 
scheme  would  be  absorbed,  at  least  until  1896,  by  a  similar 
charge  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  Consohdated  Fund. 
Another  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  points  was  that  in  the  remissions 
of  taxation  the  wealthier  classes  had  been  relieved  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  5,000,000Z.,  and  the  poorer  classes  to  only  half  that 
extent.  In  reply,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  {St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square)  pointed  out  the  unfairness  of  treating  the 
reduction  of  the  income  tax,  or  the  rehef  of  local  rates  to  the 
extent  of  4,000,000Z.,  as  remissions  in  favour  of  the  wealthy 
classes.  He  also  remarked  on  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  omission  to 
include  2,500,000Z.  granted  for  free  education  in  his  estimate 
of  the  relief  afforded  to  the  working  classes.  With  regard  to 
the  interference  with  the  sinking  fund  of  the  debt,  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  make  a 
special  effort  for  the  increase  of  the  Navy. 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  a  House  was  got  together 
for  the  attempted  second  reading  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  Plural 
Voting  Abolition  Bill  (May  18) .  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  (Bradford) 
argued  at  considerable  length  in  support  of  his  Bill,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  provide  that  an  elector,  however  many  quali- 
fications he  might  possess  in  different  constituencies,  should 
only  vote  once,  and  for  only  one  constituency,  at  a  general 
election.  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell  (Tyroue,  S.)  moved  an  amendment 
declaring  it   to  be  unjust  and  inexpedient  to  carry  out  the 
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principle  of  "  one  man  one  vote,**  unless  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives allotted  to  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively  were  previously  settled  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  each  of  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  principle  of  equahty  in  voting  thus  secured.  He  said  he 
was  content  with  the  franchise  as  it  was  now,  but  if  the  con- 
stitutional machinery  was  to  be  renewed,  then,  instead  of 
tinkering  up  the  old  machinery,  they  should  find  some  new 
system  which  v/ould  be  a  real  improvement,  and  which  would 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  would  be  subjected.  He 
was  quite  wilUng  to  have  '*one  man  one  vote,**  but  it  should 
also  mean  **  one  vote  one  value/*  and  that  would  involve  a 
considerable  redistribution  of  representation.  At  present 
England  had  461  members,  Wales  34,  Scotland  72,  and 
Ireland  103.  But  if  the  representatives  were  distributed 
according  to  population,  England  would  have  481,  Wales  31, 
Scotland  the  same  number  that  she  had  now,  and  Ireland 
would  only  have  83.  Then  in  Ireland  itself  there  would  have 
to  be  an  extensive  redistribution  of  seats,  for  at  present  while 
Galway,  Kilkenny,  and  Newry,  with  a  collective  electorate  of 
little  more  than  5,000,  sent  three  members  to  Parliament, 
Belfast,  with  35,000  electors,  sent  only  four  members.  He 
asked  on  what  principle  a  Galway  freeman  was  to  be  accepted 
as  six  times  more  influential  than  a  Belfast  artisan,  and  he 
proceeded  to  give  other  instances  of  anomalies  in  the  Irish 
representation.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Sexton 
{Belfast)  denounced  the  amendment  as  directed  against  Ireland. 
Mr.  Goschen  {St.  George's,  Hanover  Square)  pointed  out  that 
the  Bill  would  lead  to  **  gerrymanderiug,'*  for  it  would  enable  a 
man  who  was  qualified  to  vote  in  more  than  one  constituency 
to  vote  in  each  of  them  in  the  case  of  bye-elections,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  general  election  to  choose  for  which  one  he  should 
vote,  and  he  would  of  course  choose  that  in  which  his  vote 
would  have  most  weight.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  {Derby),  who  had 
only  five  minutes  left  in  which  to  address  the  House,  declined 
altogether,  amid  a  good  deal  of  ironical  cheering,  to  mix  up 
*' one  man  one  vote**  with  other  questions  with  which  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  He  strongly  supported  the  Bill,  but 
the  House  rejected  it  by  243  votes  against  196. 

Though  progress  was  slow  in  Parliament,  there  was  an 
unusual  amount  of  activity  out  of  doors.  The  near  approach 
of  the  General  Election  made  the  work  of  the  platform  excessive, 
and  the  speeches  of  public  men  were  so  numerous  that  to  give 
anything  like  a  full  record  of  them  would  require  far  more  space 
than  can  be  devoted  to  them  here.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
addressing  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal 
Unionist  Association  (April  29),  declared  that  there  was  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  disorganisation  and  demoralisation  in  the 
Gladstonian  party.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone  had  become 
almost  an  empty  name.     When  he  presxuned  to  oflfer  guidance 
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and  leadership  to  his  party,  his  advice  had  been  **  flouted  and 
rejected."  The  **  English  Nihilists ''  had  begun  to  feel  their 
position,  and  were  determined  to  brook  no  other  guidance  than 
their  own.  If  the  Gladstonians  won  at  the  General  Election 
they  would  be  face  to  face  with  an  absolutely  impossible  posi- 
tion. They  would  have  to  put  aside  all  the  questions  with 
which  they  had  been  filling  the  minds  of  the  less  intelligent 
portion  of  the  electorate,  and  once  more  they  would  be  face  to 
face  with  the  eternal  difficulty  of  Ireland,  which  they  had  them- 
selves contributed  so  much  to  exaggerate  and  to  increase.  And 
in  dealing  with  the  Home  Rule  question  they  would  be  con- 
fronted by  two  absolutely  insurmountable  difficulties.  The 
first  was  the  opposition  of  Ulster,  and  the  other  was  the  question 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament.  Some  Gladstonians 
were  uneasy  at  the  way  in  which  the  ship  was  drifting.  But 
**  those  followers  of  the  veiled  prophet  who  preferred  to  walk  in 
ignorance  and  to  be  personally  conducted,  blindfold,  through 
the  field  of  politics,  without  knowing  where  they  were  going 
to,"  were  unfortunately  very  numerous.  If  the  British  Parlia- 
ment was  to  exercise  control  and  power  of  review  over  the  acts 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  which  provided 
for  such  a  system  was  doomed  to  be  opposed  by  every  Irish 
Nationalist  member.  But  if  the  Irish  Parliament  was  to  be  a 
free  and  independent  one,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  one  last 
surrender,  and  if,  once  more,  the  Irish  forces  of  anarchy  and 
disorder  had  got  the  upper  hand,  then  many  honest  men  would 
have  to  reconsider  their  position,  and  to  decide  once  for  all 
whether  they  would  yield  to  this  further  claim,  and  once  more 
throw  to  the  winds  all  the  principles  they  had  ever  professed, 
all  the  pledges  they  had  ever  given. 

A  few  days  later  (May  4)  Mr.  Morley  was  entertained  at  a 
dinner  by  the  London  Liberal  and  Radical  members  and 
candidates,  and  addressed  them  on  London  and  general  politics. 
In  dealing  with  the  latter  he  observed  it  was  not  true  that  the 
Liberals  would  be  unable  to  do  a  stroke  of  work  beyond  Home 
Rule.  There  were  several  measures  of  the  highest  utility  and 
of  great  importance  for  which  time  coald  be  found,  so  that  they 
might  be  pushed  along  with  Home  Rule.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  laid  down  as  his  political  forecast  that  the  time  had 
now  come  when  labour  laws  would  be  made  by  the  labour 
interest  for  the  advantage  of  labour.  The  cause  of  labour  must 
be  the  predominant  cause  in  the  mind  of  every  Liberal,  because 
the  labourers  were,  after  all,  the  nation.  Politicians  could  not 
escape  the  responsibility  of  forming  their  own  opinions  as  to 
what  was  for  the  advantage  of  labour.  To  talk  of  the  labour 
interest  as  if  it  were  one  single,  united,  and  indivisible  interest, 
was  **  moonshine."  Lord  Randolph  said  that  **  the  regulation 
of  all  conditions  of  labour  by  the  State,  controlled  and  united 
by  the  labour  vote,  appeared  to  be  the  ideal  aimed  at."  In  the 
part  of  England  Mr.  Morley  represented,  on  the  contrary,  they 
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resented  and  would  resist  by  their  votes  the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  all  the  conditions  of  labour,  including  wages  and  hours, 
by  the  State.  Some  dissentient  Liberals  had  said,  **  Do  not 
you  think  you  could  now  shelve  Ireland  for  a  bit  ?  "  And  some 
who  were  not  exactly  dissentient  Liberals,  but  in  whom  their 
enthusiasm  for  social  reforms  overrode  other  considerations, 
hinted  in  more  or  less  vague  terms  something  of  the  same  kind. 
But  no  proposal  of  that  kind  would  bear  argument.  History 
would  present  no  more  abject  or  contemptible  spectacle  than 
that  of  the  Liberal  party,  if,  after  having  in  December  1890 
induced  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  members  and  of  the  Irish  con- 
stituencies to  undergo  one  of  the  sharpest  sacrifices  that  ever 
man  or  constituency  was  asked  to  undergo,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  an  honest  and  staunch  alliance  with  the  English 
Liberal  party,  it  were  now  falsely  to  break  its  bargain  and 
throw  over  those  allies.  There  was  to  be  a  Local  Government 
Bill  for  Ireland.  But  what  could  they  think  of  a  measure  for 
improving  the  local  government  of  the  country  when,  in  spite 
of  some  temptations  to  accept  it,  both  sections  of  the  Irish 
party  united  in  saying  that  it  was  an  intolerable  insult  to  the 
country  ?  Mr.  Morley  went  on  to  speak  of  an  intended  Unionist 
demonstration  to  be  held  in  Ulster  at  "Whitsuntide,  and  asked 
what  the  men  of  Ulster  were  afraid  of.  They  would  make  a 
great  mistake  if  they  thought  they  were  going  to  bully  the 
British  electors  into  a  given  verdict. 

Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Habitation  of  the  Primrose  League  (May  6),  pointed 
out  that  the  contest  between  classes  which  had  arisen,  mainly 
because  sufficient  discussion  had  not  yet  taken  place  upon  the 
economic  laws  which  they  involved,  were  shutting  out  from 
men's  view  the  great  issue  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  In 
this  country  an  election  was  taken  on  several  issues  mixed  up. 
Some  people  would  vote  on  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  some  on 
Disestablishment,  and  some  on  the  integrity  of  the  Empire ; 
and  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  which  of  the  three  subjects 
their  opinions  were  to  affect.  It  was  often  said  that  statesmen 
were  appealing  to  the  verdict  of  the  country.  But  could  they 
imagine  three  trials  taking  place  at  once  before  the  same  jury? 
For  example,  a  trial  for  murder,  a  trial  for  libel,  and  a  trial  of 
a  patent  case — and  that  the  jury  were  only  allowed  to  say, 
**  Yes"  or  "No,'*  in  one  verdict,  and  that  the  verdict  was  to 
affect  the  three  cases  ?  That  was  exactly  the  process  by  which 
a  verdict  was  to  be  pronounced  upon  the  organic  institutions 
of  the  country.  He  did  not  say  it  would  be  a  final  verdict.  He 
had  been  much  taken  to  task  because  he  had  indicated  that 
there  were  other  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the  country  which 
might  possibly  in  certain  contingencies  be  called  into  action. 
But  this  strange,  anomalous  condition  of  things,  by  which  they 
could  not  ask  a  plain  question  of  those  who  had  to  decide  their 
destinies,   thoroughly   justified   those   precautions   which    the 
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constitution  had  happily  taken  against  hasty  or  subversive 
decisions.  Six  years  ago,  before  the  last  dissolution,  the  Con- 
servative party  were  agreed  that  two  things  were  necessary  for 
the  pacification  of  Ireland.  One  was  a  generous  and  enhghtened 
consideration  of  her  material  wants,  giving  those  openings  to 
industry  which  might  restore  prosperity  to  the  stricken  portion 
of  her  population.  The  other  was  a  firm,  impartial,  continuous 
administration  of  the  law,  so  that  industrious  men  might  know 
that  their  industry  would  be  protected,  and  that  they  might 
safely  invest  their  labour  and  their  money  in  the  works  of 
peace.  Now,  after  six  years,  the  promises  of  the  party  had 
been  fulfilled.  But  the  question  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire 
bad  not  gone  by,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  subordinate  it  to 
any  more  temporary  or  less  important  consideration.  The 
state  of  opinion  wath  which  the  Government  had  now  to  deal 
was  considerably  improved  since  they  approached  the  question 
six  years  ago.  Mr.  Parnell  was  a  much  more  formidable  oppo- 
nent than  any  man  whom  he  had  left  behind.  The  agitation, 
now  that  he  had  been  removed,  seemed  to  have  fallen  back  into 
the  old  groove,  and  to  resemble  the  conflicts  between  a  portion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  people  of  England  which  had, 
unhappily,  existed  for  many  generations  past.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Ireland  itself  the  opinion  of  Loyalists  was  unabated  and 
unchanged.  The  members  of  those  Protestant  Churches  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  old  Established  Church  took  more  keenly 
than  ever  the  view  that  their  position  as  individuals  would  be 
affected  if  this  measure  should  be  passed  into  law.  Ulster  had 
not  changed.  On  the  contrary,  the  conviction  of  its  danger 
appeared  to  increase  every  year,  and  there  was  no  event  more 
important,  no  symptom  more  menacing,  than  the  opinions  lately 
put  forward  by  Ulster  leaders,  apparently  with  deep  sincerity 
and  a  full  conviction  of  the  responsibility  they  involved.  The 
conditions  with  which  Ulster  would  have  to  struggle,  if  the 
change  should  take  place,  appeared  more  clearly  every  day. 
Mr.  Morley  asked,  **  What  had  the  men  of  Ulster  to  dread?'* 
They  dreaded  being  put  under  the  feet  of  their  hereditary  and 
irreconcilable  enemies.  The  noble  lord  went  on  to  say  he  had 
been  accused,  because  he  had  used  this  language,  of  attacking 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Nothing  was  further  from  his 
intention.  He  utterly  declined  to  recognise  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  Ireland  as  typical  members  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  And  he  was  the  more  justified  in 
sajdng  so  because  the  head  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church — 
though,  of  course,  observing  in  a  strictly  political  matter  the 
utmost  impartiality— had  strongly  condemned  the  immoral 
agencies  by  which  the  agitation  in  Ireland  had  striven  to 
succeed.  If  Home  Bule  were  granted,  everything  that  the 
Ulsterman  held  dear  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Walsh  and 
his  poUtical  friends. 

Lord   Salisbury   continued :   **  We  know  that  this  is   not 
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a  merely  speculative  matter ;  the  Ulster  people  know  the 
fate  that  is  in  store  for  them,  and  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  meet  it  I  have  heard  many  bitter  and  severe  things 
said  of  them  because  they  do  not  show  an  unlimited  submission 
to  the  possible  determinations  of  some  future  Parliament  on 
this  subject.  I  have  been  very  much  edified  at  the  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  which  have  flowed  so  liberally  from  orthodox 
Liberal  lips.  I  am  a  Tory.  Yet  I  cannot  accept  in  all  their 
width  these  doctrines  of  unrestricted  passive  obedience.  I 
believe  that  the  title  both  of  Kings  and  of  Parliaments  to  the 
obedience  of  their  subjects  is  that  these  Kings  and  Parliaments 
should  observe  the  fundamental  laws  and  the  fundamental 
understandings  of  the  compact  by  which  they  rule.  Parliament 
has  a  right  to  govern  the  people  of  Ulster.  It  has  not  a  right 
to  sell  them  into  slavery ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  unhmited, 
unrestricted  power  of  Parliaments  any  more  than  I  do  in  the 
unrestricted  power  of  Kings.  Parliaments,  hke  Kings,  may 
take  a  course  which,  while  it  is  technically  within  the  legal 
hmits  of  their  attribution,  is  yet  entirely  at  variance  and  in 
conflict  with  the  understanding  of  the  institutions  by  which 
they  rule.  James  II.  forgot  that  law.  He  stepped  outside  his 
attributions.  He  stepped  outside  the  limits  of  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  and  we  know  how  the  people  of  Ulster  met  him. 
If  a  similar  abuse  of  power — be  it  on  the  part  of  a  Parliament 
or  on  the  part  of  a  King — should  ever  occur  at  any  future  time, 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  people  of  Ulster  have  lost  their  sturdy 
love  of  freedom  or  their  detestation  of  arbitrary  power." 
Whether  Ulstermen  chose  to  put  themselves  against  the  rest 
of  Ireland — Lord  SaUsbury  added — and  whether,  if  they  did, 
they  would  succeed,  was  a  matter  for  their  own  consideration. 
But  some  people  believed  that  the  military  forces  of  England 
would  be  employed  to  subject  the  people  of  Ulster  to  Dr.  Walsh 
and  his  pohtical  friends.  *•  Political  prophecy  is  always  un- 
certain, but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  prophesy  that  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  any  Government  to  perpetrate  such  an  outrage 
as  this  would  rend  society  in  two." 

In  the  course  of  an  address  to  his  constituents  (May  7)  Mr. 
Balfour  defended  the  rule  of  the  Government  in  Ireland.  He 
said  that  the  two  great  difficulties  which  the  Government  had 
to  face  in  1887  were  Irish  crime  and  Irish  poverty.  The 
Coercion  Act  had  conferred  incalculable  blessings  on  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  John  Morley  asked  whether  the  Liberal  party 
were  going  to  '*  thrust  Ireland  back  into  the  sullen  furnace  of 
her  old  afflictions."  It  appeared,  according  to  Mr.  Morley,  that 
**  the  sullen  furnace  of  Ireland's  afflictions  "  consisted  of  being 
deprived  in  certain  cases  of  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury.  But 
could  Irish  juries  in  1887  be  trusted  fairly  to  administer  the 
law  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  delivered  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886,  stated  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  depend  in  Ireland  upon  the  finding  of  a  jury  in  a  case 
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€)i  agnzimn  Gzime.  Mr.  DaTitt.  an  anthcffitr  upon  the  woortb 
of  Irish  jmies  who  would  not  be  dispmed«  had  recently  com- 
m^iced  an  actum  in  which  some  question  was  inTohred  which 
amMunmtlj  dirided  the  two  sections  of  the  Nationahst  partr^ 
and  he  had  paMidT  declared  of  place  after  place  that  he  could 
not  have  the  trial  taken  there  because  the  Irish  juries  of  his 
oonntnrmen  could  not  be  trusted  to  do  him  justice.  When  the 
Gladstonians  found  that  Ireland  was  reaUy  bein^  pacified,  thev 
maintained  that  it  was  not  by  firm  administration  of  the  law^ 
nor  by  the  generous  administration  of  pubUc  works,  but  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  EngUsh  statesmen  of  the  Gladstouian 
party  were  going  to  do  them  justice  after  the  next  general 
election.  That  was  a  very  good  explanation  until  the  Parnellite 
spht.  Unfortunately  it  lost  all  its  eflicacy  firom  the  moment  of 
that  spht,  because  firom  that  moment  there  had  been  two 
sections  of  the  NationaUst  party  in  Ireland,  each  professing 
that,  whatever  else  they  might  believe  in.  they  did  not  believe 
in  the  Gladstonian  statesmen.  Irish  crime  was  not  due  to 
particular  individuals  in  Ireland  suffering  under  wrongfiil  laws, 
animated  with  the  wild  justice  of  revenge,  burning  to  avenge 
gross  injustice  upon  themselves,  but  was  due  to  the  cold-blooded 
calculation  of  politicians  and  Parliamentarians,  who  while  they 
were  united  were  in  a  position  to  encourage  organisations  for 
promoting  crime,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  political  purposes. 
Now  that  their  power  was  broken  by  division,  probably  only 
temporarily,  they  could  no  longer  turn  to  their  own  ends  things 
like  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  the  agitation  connected  with  e^^cted 
tenants,  and  other  questions  so  fruitful  in  times  past  of  agrarian 
outrage.  What  the  present  Government  had  done  for  Ii*eland 
in  the  way  of  railways  stood  out  as  a  miique  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Diuring  the  last  five  years  the 
material  position  of  Ireland  had  improved,  as  its  position  in 
respect  of  crime  had  improved.  Mr.  Gladstone  based  his  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  double  pro- 
position that  something  must  be  done,  that  coercion  could  not 
be  that  something,  and  that  if  coercion  was  used  it  would  be 
unsuccessful.  The  last  five  years  had  given  a  practical  refuta- 
tion to  that  doctrine.  The  Government  had  practically  proved 
not  merely  that  they  could  preserve  order  in  Ireland,  but  that 
they,  and  they  alone,  could  give  to  Ireland  what  she  most 
sorely  needed — encouragement,  aid,  and  assistance. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  replied  at  Bristol  (May  10)  to  Lord 
Sahsbury's  Primrose  League  speech,  and  also  criticised  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Balfour.  Lord  Salisbury's  speech,  he  said,  con- 
tained one  simple  watchword — Let  Ulster  rebel !  Remarking 
that  he  had  said  "the  other  day*'  that  he  desired  nothing  better 
than  that  the  issue  to  be  placed  before  the  country  should  be 
rebellion  in  Ulster,  Sir  William  proceeded :  **  I  am  happv  to 
say  that  Lord  Salisbury  took  the  hint  within  two  or  tnree 
days.     He  has  placed  this  issue  before  us.     He  says  he  is  a 
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Tory.  Well,  so  he  is.  I  do  not  complain  of  this.  His  is  a 
Tory  policy.  It  is  the  watch-cry  of  a  religious  bigotry,  of  class 
domination,  of  exclusive  privileges,  of  a  race  hatred,  and  of 
insolent  ascendency.  Is  not  that  a  dainty  dish  to  put  before 
the  Queen?  This  policy  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  which,  for 
generations,  has  been  the  curse  of  Ireland  and  the  shame  of 
England.  It  is  the  language  and  the  policy  which  have  made 
British  rule  naturally  odious  and  justly  offensive  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people.  It  is  a  truly  Tory  policy,  because 
it  has  for  its  root  and  for  its  basis  the  claim  of  a  minority  to  be 
enforced  by  arms,  and  by  your  arms,  founded  upon  a  boasted 
superiority  over  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  in  station,  in 
wealth,  in  religion,  and  in  race.  A  more  truly  Tory  policy  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive.  It  is  a  policy  of  everlasting  strife 
proclaimed  to  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  by  a  man  who  calls 
himself  the  Minister  of  a  united  Empire.'*  After  characterising 
Mr.  Balfour's  speech  as  a  dull  one,  and  noticing  that  it  was 
absolutely  silent  about  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  went  on  to  say  that  half-a-century  ago 
Home  Eule  was  proposed  for  Canada,  and  the  same  things  were 
said  then  by  Lord  Derby  and  others  about  the  Roman  Cathohcs 
and  the  Protestants  there  as  were  said  now  about  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Before  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  in  Canada  there 
was  a  rebellion,  but  there  had  been  no  rebellion  since.  He 
urged  that  in  Ireland  the  Liberals  regarded  the  population,  as 
a  whole,  entitled  without  distinction  to  equal  rights,  and,  above 
all  other  rights,  to  the  right  of  the  majority,  and  not  of  the 
minority  to  rule.  When  '*  the  ex- Whig,"  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, said  that  the  people  of  Ulster  must  judge  for  themselves 
how  far  they  were  morally  entitled  to  go  in  opposition  to  a 
policy  which  they  believed  to  be  unjust  and  fatal  to  their  best 
mterests  and  liberty,  it  must  be  asked,  if  this  was  good  for  the 
Protestants  of  the  north,  why  was  it  not  good  for  the  Catholics 
of  the  south  ?  For  himself  Sir  William  had  always  declared 
against  Fenian  Home  Rule ;  but  he  was  equally  against  this 
Fenian  Unionism  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

.  The  return  (May  11)  of  Mr.  Bousfield,  Q.C.,  for  North 
Hackney,  with  a  majority  of  nearly  1,000 — a  bye-election  having 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  death  of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly — was 
accepted  as  a  good  omen  for  the  prospects  of  Unionists  in  the 
metropolis.  It  was  already  evident  that  the  political  struggle 
in  London  would  be  confused  by  County  Council  and  municipal 
issues,  and  the  Gladstonian  party  diligently  sought  to  show  that 
Home  Rule  for  London  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  wider  doctrine  of  Home  Rule  in  general  pohtics. 
Unionist  workers  and  speakers,  however,  were  equally  active, 
and  the  political  battle  shortly  to  be  determined  by  a  poll  of 
the  constituencies  was  to  a  large  extent  fought  out  on  London 
platforms.  But  the  main  issue  before  the  constituencies  was 
recognised  by  Unionist  statesmen  to  be  one  which  the  General 
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Election,  whatever  its  result  might  be,  would  not  finally  settle. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  addressing  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Liberal  Unionist  Association  (May  11),  refused  to 
attach  as  much  importance  to  the  gaining  of  a  majority 
at  the  polls  as  was  attached  to  it  by  his  opponents.  If, 
after  the  demonstration  of  the  country  in  1886  of  its  loyalty 
to  representative  institutions,  and  to  the  legislative  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Unionists  should  suffer 
defeat  at  the  coming  election,  that  would  not  prove  that  their 
principles  were  wrong,  but  it  might  prove  that  their  organisa- 
tions had  been  defective,  and  they  themselves  wanting  in  that 
courage,  energy,  and  ability  which  would  have  enabled  the 
principles  they  held  to  prevail.  There  seemed  to  be  an  impres- 
sion that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  a  majority  at  the  next 
election  he  would  be  able  to  propose  some  new  plan  of  Home 
Rule,  differing  altogether  from  that  which  he  proposed  before, 
and  not  open  to  the  objections  which  were  taken  to  that  plan 
even  by  a  great  many  of  his  own  supporters.  The  Gladstonians, 
if  they  should  ever  be  in  a  position  to  make  proposals  on 
this  subject  to  Parliament,  could  only  take  their  choice  between 
the  following  courses — the  restoration  of  an  Irish  Parliament, 
such  as  that  which  existed  under  Grattan's  Constitution ; 
duaUsm,  such  as  existed  in  Hungary  and  Austria  or  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  ;  federaUsm,  such  as  existed  in  the  United  States 
of  America ;  colonial  independence,  such  as  existed  in  our  own 
colonies  ;  and  some  compotmd  of  two  or  more  of  these  systems, 
such  as  that  which  was  attempted  to  be  effected  in  the  Home 
Eule  Bill  of  1886.  No  one  of  these  political  systems  would 
meet  the  case  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  If  ever  there  were  another  Home  Eule  Bill  it  would 
be  a  Bill  which  would  differ  not  very  widely  from  that  which 
had  been  discarded;  and  in  so  far  as  it  did  differ  from  it, 
differing  for  the  worse  in  deference  to  the  enhanced  demands 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  and  conforming  still  less  to  the 
principles  of  logical  consistency  in  deference  to  the  objections 
and  scruples  of  the  English  supporters  of  Home  Bule.  If  the 
Gladstonians  got  a  majority  it  would  not  be  because  they  had 
convinced  the  country  that  they  had  solved  the  Irish  question, 
but  solely  because  they  had  succeeded  in  putting  that  question 
out  of  sight. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  received  a  deputation  from 
the  London  Trades  Council  (May  11),  in  reference  to  the  desire 
of  that  body  for  the  compulsory  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  to  eight  per  day.  When  the  interview  was  sought,  a 
request  that  he  would  receive  a  deputation  was  also  addressed 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  reply  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Balfour  expressed  the  readiness  of  those  Ministers  to  receive  a 
deputation,  but  deprecated  the  object  sought  to  be  attained. 
Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  receive  the  representatives  of  the 
Council,  on  the  ground  that  no  useful  purpose  could  be  served 
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by  his  discussing  the  question  with  them.  At  the  interview 
with  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour,  after  the  views  of  the 
deputation  had  been  explained,  Lord  Salisbury  admitted  that 
there  was  a  general  desire  for  an  eight-hours*  day  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen  of  the  country,  but  said  they  were  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  desiring  that  it  should  be  estabUshed  by  ParUa- 
ment.  Everybody  desired  that  the  unemployed  should  be 
employed,  but  there  was  not  an  equally  general  belief  that  a 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  would  attain  that  object.  The 
action  of  strikes  involved  too  much  loss  and  too  much  injury  to 
workmen,  if  commonly  resorted  to.  But  there  was  one  other 
method  of  attaining  the  object  desired,  and  that  was  the  slow 
but  sure  and  irrevocable  movement  of  opinion  in  that  direction. 
People  thought  that  those  who  were  asking  for  eight  hours  a 
day  would  get  as  much  wages  as  they  now  got  for  working  more 
hours.  That  belief  assumed  that  the  consxunption  was  constant 
— that  there  would  always  be  the  same  amount  of  consumers 
consuming  the  same  amount  of  goods.  By  paying  for  eight 
hours'  work  the  same  amount  of  wages  that  was  now  received 
for  ten  hours'  work,  the  price  of  goods  would  increase  in  pro- 
portion, the  market  would  be  thereby  diminished,  and  the 
employment  of  workmen  would  also  be  diminished.  And  if  the 
employers  were  hampered  by  legislation  which  they  were  incap- 
able of  resisting,  and  which  fatally  handicapped  them  in  their 
undertakings,  they  would  leave  the  country.  Mr.  Balfour,  in 
his  reply  to  the  deputation,  said  he  thought  it  probable  that 
English  labour  on  an  eight-hours'  day  was  often  as  efficient  as 
Continental  labour  on  a  ten-  or  twelve-hours*  day,  and  that  the 
experience  of  gradually  diminishing  the  number  of  hours  in 
many  trades,  showed  that  in  many  cases  it  was  possible  for  the 
hours  of  labour  to  be  diminished,  and  for  the  output  and  profits 
and  wages  not  to  be  diminished.  But  it  was  rash,  he  main- 
tained, to  assume  that,  because  that  had  been  the  unquestion- 
able experience  in  many  trades,  it  was  therefore  an  object  which 
could  be  and  ought  to  be  attained  by  a  general  legislative  Act. 
The  working  man  ran  the  risk  of  doing  far  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  cause  he  had  at  heart  if  he  attempted  to  attain  his 
object  by  enforcing  a  legislative  restriction  on  the  hours  of 
labour. 

Lord  Rosebery,  whose  return  to  political  life  was  a  con- 
spicuous advantage  to  his  party,  explained  to  a  meeting  at 
Edinburgh  the  motives  which  brought  him  back  (May  12).  He 
would  have  preferred,  he  said,  to  remain  in  retirement,  but  he 
did  not  wish  on  the  eve  of  an  important  political  crisis  to  have 
his  silence  attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  true  one,  and 
to  have  it  said  that  it  was  due  to  any  declension  in  Liberal 
principles,  or  to  any  want  of  loyalty  to-  those  measures  in  the 
production  of  which  he  had  had  a  share.  Referring  briefly  and 
disparagingly  to  the  subject  of  Scotch  Home  Rule,  he  passed 
on  to  the  labour  question,  various  phases  of  which  he  described 
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as  ''  not  ripe  for  solution,'*  and  maintained  that,  in  the  absence 
of  ripeness,  much  experimental  legislation  would  have  to  be 
carried  through.  Unless  free  and  frank  recognition  was  given 
to  the  necessity  for  experimental  legislation  of  this  kind,  the 
Liberal  party,  when  it  next  came  into  power,  would  find  itself 
divorced  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  Irish  question 
had,  he  declared,  received  a  vast  stimulus  within  the  last  few 
days.  Mr.  Balfour  admitted  that  under  his  administration  there 
had  been  an  occasional  suspension  of  trial  by  jury,  and  asked, 
**  What  was  the  object  of  trial  by  jury,  except  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  ?  If  justice  were  obtained  another  way  it  was 
equally  good."  He  showed  in  that  remark  a  fundamental  and 
absolute  ignorance  of  every  rule  of  English  jurisprudence,  and 
every  idea  of  British  liberty.  Lord  Salisbury's  testimony  was 
that,  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  of  **  resolute  government," 
Ireland  was  **a  hostile  country."  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  said  that  the  question  of  Home  Rule  would  not 
be  the  one  before  the  constituencies  at  the  next  election.  Irish 
land  purchase  and  free  education  were  before  the  country  at  the 
last  election,  and  the  Tories  went  to  their  constituents,  and 
said  that  they  would  resist  Irish  laud  purchase  and  free  educa- 
tion with  the  last  breath  of  their  body,  and,  when  they  had 
been  in  office  five  years,  they  had  passed  both.  It  was  a 
dangerous  prospect  when  the  Tory  leaders  began  to  call  in 
question  the  pledges  given  at  a  general  election  with  reference 
to  their  own  past  behaviour.  In  Lord  Salisbury's  last  speech, 
his  dealing  with  the  Catholic  question  was  of  so  tortuous  a 
character  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  follow  him.  Sometimes. 
**  with  more  than  pedantic  arrogance,  he  excommunicated  the 
Catholics  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Ireland  from  any  benefits 
of  their  Church."  At  other  times,  he  said  he  hated  any  inter- 
ference of  ecclesiastics  in  political  matters,  and  in  the  same 
sentence  laid  his  homage  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  for  having 
interfered  in  Ireland  from  his  own  point  of  view.  He  laid  a 
passing  homage  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  for  having  appointed 
Archbishop  Vaughan — who  was  not  a  Home  Ruler — in  place  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  who  was.  As  a  climax  to  this  question  of 
ecclesiastics  not  interfering  in  political  matters,  he  gave  a  ''  dig  " 
at  Archbishop  Walsh,  **  who  appeared  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
gang  of  unprincipled  people  determined  to  reduce  the  God- 
fearing people  of  Ulster  to  a  position  of  slavery."  He  told  the 
men  of  Ulster  in  so  many  words  that  if  they  chose  to  rise 
against  a  Home  Rule  measure  they  would  not  lack  countenance 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lord 
Sahsbury  was  Prime  Minister  of  this  realm,  he  was  bound  to 
the  luiion  of  this  Empire,  he  was  the  security  for  the  public 
peace  of  this  country.  Every  word  that  he  uttered  might 
cause  a  dislocation.  But  it  was  uncomplimentary  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  sincerity  that  there  had  not  been  a  violent  fall  in 
the  public  securities.     There  had  been  in  this  generation  no 
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**  darker  and  more  sinister  contribution  to  the  history  of  Ireland.*' 
This  **  dark  and  desperate  appeal  "  was  the  final  outcome  of  a 
Government  of  repression  and  a  Government  out  of  harmony 
with  the  nation.  Lord  Salisbury  was  tolling  his  own  knell, 
while  he  meant  only  to  sound  the  tocsin  which  would  call  the 
nation  to  the  war. 

A  non-party  speech  of  Mr.  Balfour's,  at  the  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  (May  14),  was  of  some 
importance  as  dealing  with  a  state  of  things  in  Parliament 
which  might  be  realised  in  the  near  future.  Experiments  in 
the  field  of  politics,  he  remarked,  quite  apart  from  the  success 
of  this  or  that  party,  were  destined  to  be  worked  through  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  Parliament,  and  by  the  press  in  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years.  A  change  had  come 
over  the  character  of  political  controversy,  speculation,  and 
aspiration  during  the  last  generation,  which  some  people 
described  as  Socialistic,  but  which  ought  more  properly  to  be 
described  as  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  use  its 
collective  powers  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  great 
classes  of  the  community,  and  it  happened  that  this  had  been 
coincident  in  England  with  the  great  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  the  triumph  of  what  was  called  the  democracy.  The  two 
facts  were  really  as  distinct  as  any  two  facts  disconnected  in 
this  world  could  be.  At  some  time — not  a  distant  time,  but  in 
the  future— ^some  Government  would  have  to  take  office  in  a 
Democratic  Parliament,  acquainted  by  long  practice  with  all 
the  most  modern  developments  of  Parliamentary  tactics,  in  a 
small  majority.  That  experiment  would  be  looked  forward 
to  with  more  alarm,  but  for  the  example  which  the  English 
press  presented  of  a  common  sense  of  responsibility  among 
Englishmen,  and  he  confessed  that  he  himself  looked  forward 
to  it  with  interest  and  curiosity. 

Lord  Salisbury  spoke  at  Hastings,  at  a  conference  of  the 
National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  (May  18),  and 
from  the  fact  that  he  made  some  not  very  favourable  allusions 
to  the  effect  of  Free  Trade  his  speech  furnished  the  Gladstonian 
party  with  a  new  argument  against  the  Government.  But  it 
was  a  comprehensive  speech,  and  in  every  aspect  of  it  important. 
In  his  opening  sentences  the  Prime  Minister  expressed  regret 
that,  though  foreign  affairs  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  calm,  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  home  was  different.  Capitalists  and  the 
men  who  should  be  working  with  them  were  so  divided  that 
industry  was  paralysed,  and  misery  stalked  abroad.  It  was 
most  desirable  that  some  means  of  terminating  this  war  could 
be  found  ;  but  these  things  were  not  done  by  the  ukases  of  a 
Government,  or  a  Parliament.  Many  years  ago  the  capitalists 
of  this  country  thought  they  could  solve  the  difficulties  existing 
between  labour  and  capital  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  they 
failed  miserably.  Now  labour,  which  had  become  powerful, 
was  exposed  to  the  same  error,  and  was  falling  by  the  same 
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evil  counsel.  Parliament  might  help  them,  might  facilitate 
their  efforts,  and  sweep  away  any  obstacle  which  a  mistaken 
law  offered ;  but  the  mainspring  of  impulse  towards  a  better 
state  of  things  must  come  from  a  higher  conception  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  both  the  employers  and  the  employed.  The  pros- 
perity of  this  country  was  greatly  involved  in  the  question  of 
external  trade.  Foreign  nations  were  raising,  one  after  another, 
a  **  brazen  wall  of  protection  '*  around  their  shores,  which 
excluded  England  from  their  markets,  and  they  were  doing 
their  best  to  kill  English  trade.  This  state  of  things,  instead 
of  getting  better,  was  constantly  getting  worse.  This  was 
*'  the  age  of  a  war  of  tariffs/*  Every  nation  was  trying  how  it 
could,  by  agreement  with  its  neighbour,  get  the  greatest  possible 
protection  for  its  own  industries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  possible  access  to  the  markets  of  its  neighbours.  In 
this  battle  Great  Britain  had  deliberately  stripped  herself  of  her 
armour  and  the  weapons  with  which  the  battle  had  to  be  fought. 
That  **  might  be  noble,  but  it  was  not  business."  The  opinion 
of  this  country,  as  stated  by  its  authorised  exponents,  had  been 
opposed  to  a  retaliatory  policy.  But  if  England  intended,  in 
this  conflict  of  commercial  treaties,  to  hold  her  own,  she  **  must 
be  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  inflict  upon  the  nations  which 
injure  her  the  penalty  which  is  in  her  hands,  that  of  refusing 
them  access  to  her  markets.''  It  was  difficult,  the  noble  lord 
continued,  to  speak  of  Ireland.  It  was  like  fighting  with  a 
ghost.  He  did  not  know  what  scheme  or  proposal  he  was 
resisting.  There  was  much  talk  of  taking  the  verdict  of  the 
country  ;  but  did  any  jury  ever  give  a  verdict  when  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  declined  to  say  a  word  with  respect  to  his 
own  case?  It  was  **more  like  a  chapter  out  of  *  Alice  in 
Wonderland '  than  a  question  of  serious  politics."  The  assumed 
leader  of  the  Irish  party — **  a  man  who  appeared  to  lead  nobody 
except  himself" — said  that  Ireland  did  not  want  separation,  but 
only  the  position  of  Canada.  Canada  was  absolute  mistress  of 
her  fiscal  legislation.  But  if  Ireland  became  the  same,  she 
would  maintain  a  protective  policy  against  Ertgland.  Canada 
had  absolute  control  of  a  large  and  very  valuable  and  powerful 
militia.  But  there  was  something  imbecile  in  comparing  the 
position  of  Canada,  at  a  distance  not  affected  by  English  con- 
troversies, not  rent  by  any  long  tradition  or  history  of  disunion, 
having  sprimg  from  the  strongest  movement  in  favour  of  British 
connection  which  could  possibly  have  existed,  with  Ireland,  with 
that  long,  sad  history  of  conflict  which  had  divided  her  into  two 
fundamentally  different  sections,  separated  by  tradition,  by  the 
recollection  of  repeated  and  mutual  wrong,  by  religion,  and  by 
the  deepest  divisions  of  race  and  character.  Mr.  Asquith,  **  who 
had  that  preternatural  gift,  which  lawyers  possessed,  of  seeing 
what  their  brief  was  to  be  before  the  brief  was  delivered  into 
their  hands,"  said  that,  whatever  happened,  the  Irish  members 
who  were  now  adorning  the  House  of  Commons  would  still 
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occupy  their  seats  there.  That  was  offering  to  Ireland  the 
maximum  of  independence  and  to  England  the  minimum  of 
relief.  A  member  of  Parliament  exercised  enormous  power, 
which  was  only  checked  by  his  recollection  that  his  constituents 
were  looking  after  him.  If  there  were  a  hundred  members  of 
Parliament  who  were  under  no  such  check,  who  asked  for  taxes 
which  their  constituents  would  not  pay,  who  voted  for  expendi- 
ture their  constituents  would  not  defray,  for  changes  in  the  law 
to  which  their  constituents  would  not  be  exposed,  there  could 
be  no  more  dangerous,  mischievous,  and  degrading  tyranny 
than  that  of  these  members  of  Parliament. 

Referring  to  a  late  occasion  when,  as  he  said,  he  had  ven- 
tured to  bring  forward  in  earnest  language  the  grievances  of 
Ulster,  Lord  Salisbury  went  on  to  notice  the  character  of  the 
criticism  his  observations  had  received.  Those,  he  held,  who 
suggested  that  he  evoked  or  had  appealed  to  or  encouraged  that 
danger  against  which  he  warned  the  country  were  as  foolish  as 
if  they  should  say  that  a  seaman  who  called  out  **  Breakers 
ahead !  "  was  to  blame  as  the  creator  of  the  reefs  upon  which 
the  ship  was  rushing.  He  had  not  urged  Ulster  to  rebellion. 
A  great  Prime  Minister,  who  never  by  his  bitterest  enemies  was 
accused  of  reckless  conduct  or  incautious  language,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  once  said  : — 

**  Repeal  the  Union,  and  you  would  see  the  spirit  of  the 
Protestant  North,  that  had  been  lying,  not  asleep,  but  in 
watchful  repose,  confiding  in  the  justice  and  protection  of 
England,  anse  in  conscious  strength  to  defend  itself  with  its 
own  native  and  sufficient  energies  from  that  vile,  debasing 
domination  which  would  be  begotten  from  the  foul  union  of 
religious  hatred  and  perverse  ambition.*' 

These,  Lord  SaUsbury  concluded,  were  stronger  than  any 
words  he  himself  had  uttered. 

Speaking  at  Huddersfield,  three  days  after  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech  (May  21),  Mr.  Morley  took  up  some  of  the  points  of  that 
speech.  He  wondered,  he  said,  how  **  those  two  right  honour- 
able Rabbis,"  th^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  would  like  some  of  their  leader's  utter- 
ances. Lord  Salisbury  showed  himself  as  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  the  Free  Trade  question  as  he  was  of  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  its  settlement.  From  the  time  of  the 
late  Mr.  Huskisson  until  1841,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into 
power.  Great  Britain  tried  its  hardest  to  carry  out  a  policy  of 
reciprocity.  But  Europe  resolutely  refused  to  listen  to  her. 
Describing  the  results  of  this  policy,  he  said  no  worse  moment 
than  the  present  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  preaching  of 
this  vicious  and  pestilent  doctrine.  A  shrewd  American  said 
that  in  the  United  States  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  would  put 
fresh  heart  into  Protection,  because  Protectionists  there  would 
say,  **Look!  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  greatest  Free  Trade 
country  in  the  world  says  that  there  Free  Trade  has  not  been 
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a  success,  and  that  the  position  of  the  Protectionists  of  the 
United  States  is  an  impregnable  position.'*  Turning  to  the 
Irish  question,  Mr.  Morley  remarked  that  the  Tory  party  were 
relying  upon  the  differences  among  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland. 
The  Irish  were  too  cute  not  to  see  that  there  must  be  union 
when  the  critical  time  came ;  and  when  the  proposal  was  made 
to  them  of  the  scheme  for  the  self-government  of  Ireland,  they 
would  look  at  it  in  good  faith.  They  would  accept  it,  and  would 
carry  it  out,  when  it  came  to  the  actual  working,  with  good 
sense  and  good  judgment.  Lord  Salisbury  declared  at  Hastings 
that  he  had  neither  evoked  nor  encouraged  dangerous  insurrec- 
tions in  the  north-eastern  district  of  Ireland  ;  he  had  only 
warned  the  people,  and  prophesied.  But  there  were  cases  and 
situations  in  the  lives  of  nations  where  to  prophesy  was  to  incite, 
and  where  to  foretell  was  to  provoke.  And  Lord  Salisbury 
implied  that  the  Home  Rule  Act  would  be  at  variance  and  in 
conflict  with  the  understandings  by  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment existed,  and  would  be  a  failure  to  observe  the  fundamental 
laws  and  compact  by  which  it  ruled — that  it  would  be  as  bad  as 
the  action  of  James  II.,  and  that  as  Ulster  met  James  II.  two 
hundred  years  ago,  so  Ulster  would  be  right  to  meet  Queen 
Victoria  to-day.  The  Tories  said  that  Ireland  was  now  quiet. 
But  according  to  them  Ireland  was  always  pacified  just  on 
the  eve  of  a  dissolution.  Coercion  was  quiet  now,  no  doubt ; 
bat  if  Lord  Salisbury  obtained  a  fresh  lease  of  power  for 
six  years  to  come  it  would  soon  wake  up  into  fresh  life. 

Lord  Eosebery  followed  up  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  by 
another  at  Birmingham,  where  he  attended  a  Gladstonian 
demonstration  (May  26).  After  paying  a  compliment  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  services  to  the  town,  he  added  that  he  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  had  transformed  Birmingham,  by  the  weight  of 
his  personal  abilities,  from  the  foremost  town  of  Liberalism  to 
the  pocket  borough  of  a  Tory  Government.  Among  the  earliest 
and  most  strenuous  of  English  Home  Eulers  were  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  Mr.  Matthews.  **  Without  saying  that  the  leaders 
of  the  party  had  entered  into  a  foul  conspiracy,  without  speak- 
ing of  their  shameless  apostasy,  and  without,  when  all  other 
words  failed,  calling  them  knaves,'*  the  noble  lord  maintained 
that  Home  Eule  ought  to  be  discussed  because  it  affected 
Birmingham  as  deeply  as  it  affected  Ireland.  So  long  as  Home 
Eule  blocked  the  way,  Birmingham  was  not  likely  to  get  any 
effective  Liberal  measure  supported  by  its  representatives. 
The  representation  of  Birmingham  resembled  the  condition  of 
a  bird  tied  to  a  string  by  a  bad  boy.  The  bird  was  allowed 
occasionally  to  sing  the  old  notes  of  freedom,  to  wave  its  wings ; 
but  the  moment  it  got  a  certain  height  from  the  wrist  it  was 
pulled  back  again.  It  was  **  a  policy  of  twitter  and  flutter — a 
policy  rather  melancholy  to  the  bystander,  and  infinitely  tragic 
to  the  bird."  In  worshipping  the  Act  of  Union  they  were 
following  a  phantom,  and  fighting  for  the  remnant  of  a  futile 
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and  discreditable  transaction.  Birmingham  should  ask  Mr. 
Chamberlain  what  were  the  parts  of  the  Act  of  Union  which  he 
so  specially  venerated  and  wished  to  preserve.  Grattan  said 
"the  ocean  protests  against  separation  and  the  sea  against 
union/'  by  which  he  meant  that  the  artificial  union  made  by 
the  treaty  of  union  was  impossible  so  long  as  the  Irish  Channel 
rolled  between  the  two  islands ;  and  that  the  separation 
dreaded,  or  pretended  to  be  dreaded,  by  Lord  SaUsbury  was 
impossible  so  long  as  the  ocean  separated  Ireland  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Home  Eule  would  be  a  test  question  at  the 
General  Election.  The  great  mass  of  the  constituencies  had 
already  made  up  their  mmds  on  the  subject.  Lord  Salisbury 
had  endeavoured  to  obscure  the  issue  before  the  coimtry  in  a 
manner  which  was  discreditable  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  Prime 
Minister.  He  was  prepared  to  urge  both  Ulster  and  the  House 
of  Lords  to  resist  any  Home  Eule  Bill.  But  the  Government 
had  an  alternative  policy  to  Home  Eule.  It  was  called  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  and  Birmingham  had  already 
uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  through  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  a  not  very  enthusiastic  voice  on  the  subject.  It 
was  to  be  welcomed  as  putting  before  the  country  a  definite 
issue  between  the  Home  Eule  Bill  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Bill  of  the  present  Administration. 
But  that  Bill  did  not  even  touch  the  fringe  of  the  subject.  It 
was  another  proof  of  the  eternal  misconception  on  which  the 
Tory  policy  and  the  Unionist  policy  with  regard  to  Ireland 
rested.  They  gave  Ireland  **  not  what  Ireland  wanted,  but 
what  Ireland  ought  to  want/'  No  one  had  said  that  a  Liberal 
Government  would  be  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  Ulster.  They 
did  not  consider  that  they  were  selling  her  into  slavery  when 
they  asked  her  to  take  her  part  and  her  share  in  Ireland,  for 
which  she  had  reaped  so  much  prosperity.  In  the  word  empire 
lay  a  larger  consideration  than  the  policy  of  this  question.  The 
secret  of  the  power  of  the  British  Empire  was  in  equal  liberty 
and  in  equal  justice.  There  was  no  British-speaking  state  in 
the  world  into  which  they  dare  venture  to  introduce  the 
provisions  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill.  In  every 
one  of  them  prevailed  freedom,  free  Parliaments,  free  discus- 
sion, even  justice  before  all.  The  rule  of  England  in  Ireland 
had  corrupted  both  countries.  The  moment  was  not  far  oflf 
when  the  Liberal  party  proposed  to  settle  the  question  of 
Ireland  once  and  for  all. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  efforts  as  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Unionist  party  were  indefatigable,  addressed  several 
assemblies  in  Glasgow  (May  27).  At  the  most  important  of 
them,  a  large  public  meeting  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  he  main- 
tained that  the  six  years  during  which  the  Unionist  alliance 
had  existed  had  not  been  years  of  reaction  or  of  stagnation 
either  in  administration  or  legislation.  Their  record  of  progress 
was  one  which  many  moderate  Liberals  would  a  few  years  ago 
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have  thought  dangerously  progressive  in  the  direction  of  too 
rapid  advances.  A  most  important  question  at  present  was, 
what  would  be  the  character  of  the  next  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  what  capacity  would  its  members  be  returned  ?  It 
would  be  most  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
members  who  would  compose  the  next  Parhament  should  be 
men  who  should  have  clear,  distinct  notions,  frankly  and 
honestly  avowed  and  explained.  On  such  a  question  as  Home 
Bule,  for  example,  a  candidate  ought  not  merely  to  have  a 
vague  desire  to  grant  extended  self-government  to  Ireland  to 
satisfy  Irish  aspirations,  but  he  ought  to  have  a  clear  idea  as  to 
the  principles  of  the  measure  which  was  going  to  fulfil  those 
objects.  Gladstonian  candidates  claimed  the  power  to  dispose 
of  the  future  fate  of  Ireland,  and  of  every  Irish  interest,  and  to 
commit  Ireland  for  the  future  to  the  control  of  a  Government 
which  they  could  not  describe.  They  claimed  the  power  to 
frame  a  constitution,  the  principles  of  which  they  could  not 
define.  That  was  a  claim  which  would  scarcely  be  tolerable  if 
it  were  made  by  men  of  tried  experience  and  judgment,  who 
professed  and  undertook  to  exercise  their  judgment  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  on  the  great  question  which  must  be  submitted 
to  them.  And  in  this  monstrous  claim  upon  the  confidence  of 
the  country  they  had  no  better  security  to  offer  for  the  powers 
they  sought  than  the  discredited  statesmanship  of  leaders  who 
had  once  tried  their  hands  at  this  business  and  had  failed.  The 
bribe  which  the  Gladstonian  candidate  offered  was  that  on  every 
subject  but  one  he  would  become  the  merest  delegate  of  his 
constituents.  He  was  ready  to  promise  his  constituents  any- 
thing on  earth,  if  they  would  only  give  him  freedom  to  vote  as 
his  leaders  might  require  upon  the  Irish  question.  The  policy 
of  Home  Eule  was  not  the  accepted  policy  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  It  had  been  rejected  by  them  once.  Now  it 
was  presented  to  them  again,  not  as  a  clear  and  simple  issue,  as 
in  1886,  but  mixed  up  with  every  other  matter  it  had  been 
possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  pohticians  to  collect  together.  Any 
approval  given  by  the  constituencies  to  a  platform  consisting  of 
so  many  planks  was  not  necessarily  a  reversal  of  the  distinct, 
clear,  and  definite  judgment  pronounced  by  the  people  of  this 
country  upon  that  policy  in  1886.  After  the  next  election,  if 
the  Gladstonians  succeeded  in  getting  a  majority,  the  remains 
of  the  Liberal  party  would  present  the  spectacle,  unprecedented 
in  any  constitutional  country,  of  a  body  of  men  who  had 
obtained  a  right  to  place  their  votes  on  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  upon  which  they  would  have  to  decide,  uncondition- 
ally in  the  hands  of  their  leader,  and  who,  upon  every  other 
question  which  could  be  brought  before  them,  would  vote 
blindly  and  implicitly  in  deference  to  the  mandates  from  their 
constituency.  Turning  to  the  question  of  Ulster,  the  Duke 
said  it  was  not  strange  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  which 
depended  for  its  existence  upon  the  prosperity  of  industry  and 
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commerce  should  be  averse  to  being  placed  under  control  of  a 
Government  almost  every  member  of  which  would  have  been  a 
party  to  that  plan  of  organised  fraud  and  robbery  called  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  and  would  have  condoned,  if  he  had  not 
incited  to,  outrage  as  a  political  weapon.  It  was  said  that  the 
Government,  in  pointing  to  the  very  possibility  or  probability 
of  resistance,  were  inciting  to  resistance.  But  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong,  the  attention  which  they  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  to  the  protests  of  Ulster  had  at  least  secured  that  the 
protests  of  Ulster  would  be  heard  by  the  constituencies.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  said  that  the  people  of  Ulster  were  always  a 
rebellious  people,  and  he  did  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  getting 
up  in  Ulster  what  he  called  "  a  very  pretty  row.'*  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  resistance  in  Ireland 
which  would  require  the  use  of  force.  But  supposing  the  Irish 
Government,  whose  authority  was  resisted,  and  the  Imperial 
Government,  which  was  asked  to  grant  the  use  of  force,  should 
have  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel,  in  what  condition  would  Ireland  be  placed 
then  ?  There  would  be  an  Irish  Government  powerless  to 
enforce  its  own  policy.  There  would  be  an  Imperial  Govern- 
ment divested  of  legal  power  to  do  a  single  act  for  the  good  of 
Ireland,  and  yet  unwilling  or  incapable  of  suppljring  to  the 
delegated  authority  any  means  to  enforce  its  decrees.  There 
could  be  no  more  complete  condition  of  imbecility  and  confusion. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  availed  himself  of  an  early  opportunity  for 
another  review  of  the  political  situation.  In  a  characteristic 
speech  at  Braintree  (May  28)  he  described  Lord  Salisbury  as 
being  **  a  terrible  trial  to  his  friends.**  In  the  Prime  Minister's 
speeches  there  was  always  something  which  alarmed  his  friends, 
and  a  good  deal  which  delighted  his  opponents.  And  thus, 
after  each  speech,  there  was  a  sheaf  of  letters  from  the  private 
secretaries  explaining  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  never  said 
what  every  one  understood  him  to  say,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
if  he  had  said  it,  he  did  not  mean  it.  Lord  Salisbury  had 
never  meant  to  pat  hypothetical  rebels  in  Ulster  on  the  back. 
He  only  assured  them  that  if  they  happened  to  rebel  they  might 
do  so  with  perfect  impunity  : — 

**  Wicked  and  unjust  men  have  called  him  a  Protectionist. 
Protectionist !  Not  he  !  He  is  only  a  retaliator — a  far  more 
amiable  and  engaging  character.  You  have  seen  in  the  comic 
newspapers  a  series  of  illustrations  of  *  Things  one  would  rather 
not  have  said.*  I  think  that  a  very  admirable  collection  of  that 
character  might  be  made  out  of  the  discourses  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  I  should  suggest  for  it  as  a  title,  '  The  Malaprop 
of  Politics.*** 

It  was  not  many  years  since  Mr.  Goschen  declared  he  would 
never  give  a  blank  cheque  to  Lord  Salisbury,  but  he  had  staked 
his  political  fortune  in  a  concern  of  unlimited  liability.  He  had 
handed  over  a  whole  bookful  of  blank  cheques.    Nothing  would 
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induce  Mr.  Goschen  a  few  years  ago  to  tolerate  a  Small  Hold- 
ings Act.  But  he  had  tolerated  it.  He  would  never  consent 
to  free  education  ;  it  was  so  Socialistic.  But  he  had  consented. 
He  never  would  agree  to  a  revision  of  judicial  rents  in  Ireland. 
But  he  had  revised  them  ;  aiid  there  was  no  reason  why  in  time 
the  blank  cheque  should  not  be  filled  up  with  Protection,  and 
then  this  Unionist  Free-trader  would  become  a  Protectionist. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt  declared,  to  take 
the  **  Ulster  fanfaronnade  *'  too  seriously.  It  was  an  elec- 
tioneering manoeuvre  and  nothing  else.  It  was  not  meanu  for 
Irish  consumption.  A  letter  had  been  addressed  to  him  in  the 
Times  by  Colonel  Saunderson,  **  the  conmiander-in-chief  of  the 
insurrectionary  forces."  Colonel  Saunderson  invited  him  to  be 
present  at  the  Belfast  Ulster  demonstration,  and  offered  him  a 
safe  conduct,  but  he  had  other  engagements  now,  and  as  this 
immediate  demonstration  in  Ulster  was  only  a  preliminary 
review  of  the  rebel  forces,  he  would  postpone  his  visit  to 
Ulster  until  the  real  business  began  and  civil  war  was  declared. 
'*  He  might  perhaps  go  as  war  correspondent  to  the  Times ,  to 
report  upon  the  civil  war  in  Ulster."  The  Unionist  party  had 
no  policy  which  deserved  the  support  of  the  country  at  the 
coming  election.  But  at  Hastings  Lord  Salisbury  endeavoured 
**  to  eke  out  his  beggarly  account  of  empty  dishes  with  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  war  of  tariffs."  The  policy  of  Protection, 
however,  had  been  finally  and  decisively  rejected  by  the  good 
sense  and  experience  of  the  English  nation.  **  Twopenny-half- 
penny Protection  '*  would  do  nothing  for  the  British  farmer, 
for  the  colonies,  or  for  India.  The  gentlemen  who  accepted 
these  doctrines  called  themselves  the  farmers'  friends.  But 
they  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  question  of  the  division  of 
the  rates  between  the  farmer  and  the  landlord.  If  they  chose 
to  use  the  argument  that  the  whole  of  the  rates  were  ultimately 
paid  on  the  readjustment  of  rents  by  the  landlord,  then  they 
must  accept  the  consequences.  The  truth  was  that  the  old 
rates  fell  ultimately  upon  the  landlord,  but  the  new  rates 
certainly  fell  upon  the  tenant  for  a  long  period.  The  Glad- 
stonians  proposed  that  whenever,  in  later  years,  a  new  rate  was 
to  be  imposed  it  should  not  be  paid  entirely  by  the  occupjring 
tenant,  but  should  be  divided  between  the  tenant  and  the  land- 
lord. They  had  fought  for  the  representation  of  the  agricultural 
tenant  in  the  local  government  which  was  to  give  a  real  voice 
and  interest  in  their  own  affairs  to  those  who  lived  upon  daily 
wages.  The  Local  Government  Bill  was  absolutely  incom- 
plete in  this  respect,  and,  notwithstanding  their  promises,  the 
Government  had  done  nothing  to  make  it  complete. 

The  long  array  of  political  speeches  to  which  the  country 
was  called  upon  to  listen  in  the  month  of  May  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  a  speech  from  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Memorial  Hall, 
London  (May  31).  Mr.  Gladstone  mainly  dealt  with  Metro- 
politan topics,  with  special  reference  to  the  London  elections, 
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but  he  of  course  spoke  **  one  word  on  the  subject  of  Ireland." 
After  some  general  references  to  that  subject  he  proceeded  to 
say :  *'  The  party  that  we  think  is  beaten  in  argument,  and 
which  as  we  know  for  the  last  five  years  wherever  there  was  a 
vacancy  has  been  beaten  at  the  polls,  has  now  fallen  back  upon 
the  weapon  of  intimidation.  They  tell  us  that  there  is  a  certain 
portion  of  Ireland  called  Ulster,  for  which  they  constitute 
themselves  the  spokesmen — and  I  utterly  deny  their  title  to  so 
speak — and  I  say  that  he  who  imputes  to  Ulster  an  intention 
or  hkelihood  of  its  rebelling  against  the  law  of  the  country,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  supreme  lountain-head  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, that  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  is  a  calumniator  of  Ulster, 
and  he  ought  so  to  be  stigmatised  in  the  face  of  his  countrymen. 
No  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  these  most  culpable  imputations  upon 
any  body  of  Irishmen.  We  have  heard  things  said  in  connec- 
tion with  land  disturbances  and  so  forth,  and  no  doubt  there 
are  in  Ireland,  as  there  are  elsewhere,  a  certain  small  proportion 
of  fools  and  rogues.  That  portion  of  fools  and  rogues  may  be 
attracted  by  these  astounding  declarations,  which,  under  the 
veil  of  prophecy,  convey  a  menace  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  its 
authority.  But  be  they  what  they  may,  that  law  of  the  land 
has  always  been  competent  to  deal  with  its  fools  and  with  its 
rogues,  and  in  so  dealing  it  has  always  received  the  support— 
the  intelligent,  and  enthusiastic,  and  determined  support — of 
the  great  mass  of  the  community.  And  so,  depend  upon  it, 
gentlemen,  it  will  continue  to  receive  that  support  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  now.  Lord  Salisbury  has  said,  to  put  it 
into  plain  terms — I  am  not  using  his  exact  words — that  if  a 
Home  Eule  measure  is  passed  by  Parliament,  and  if  the  Parlia- 
ment in  Ireland  proceeds  to  make  laws  under  the  authority  and 
with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  London 
— ^just  as  the  Parliaments  in  Canada  and  Australia  are  making 
laws  with  the  same  sanction  and  under  the  same  authority — 
Lord  Salisbury  has  said  that  in  that  case  he  thinks  that  Ulster 
would  rebel,  and  he  intimates  no  disapproval,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  of  this  rebellion.  No  disapproval !  I  state  the  case 
moderately.  He  goes  a  little  beyond  the  lines  of  moderation 
when  he  says  that  to  use  force  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
such  a  rebellion  is  an  outrage  which  would  rend  society  in  two. 
I  ask  this  question.  You  know  that  Ireland,  ever  since  the 
Union,  has  produced  a  series  of  popular  leaders  who  have  urged 
popular  claims  in  firm  and  strong  language,  but  who  never  used 
the  words,  who  never  spoke  in  the  spirit  which  has  characterised 
the  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  which  has  had  countenance 
given  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  present  Govern- 
ment tell  you  that  they  are  the  supporters  of  law  and  order.  I 
want  to  know  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  an  Irish 
popular  leader,  brought  up  before  one  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
magistrates  in  Ireland,  and  from  the  popular  side  prophesying 
just  as  Lord  SaUsbury  has  prophesied  from  the  anti-popular 
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side.  Why,  he  would  have  received  the  utmost  punishment 
that  the  law  could  inflict ;  and  the  infliction  of  that  punishment 
would  have  been  the  subject  of  boast  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  Parliament  of  this  country.** 

No  opportunity  was  found  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Bill  until  close  upon  Whitsuntide. 
When  at  length  (May  19)  it  was  possible  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill  Mr.  Balfour  (Manchester,  E.)  contented  himself  with 
formally  moving  the  second  reading.  Mr.  Sexton  {Belfast,  W.) 
spent  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  in  moving  the  rejection  of 
the  measure.  He  spoke  of  the  absurdity  of  coercing  with  one 
hand  and  pretending  to  give  local  government  with  the  other. 
In  England  the  County  Councils  had  control  of  the  police  ;  in 
Ireland  the  pohce  need  not  hesitate  to  **  crack  the  skulls  "  of 
the  county  councillors.  Only  a  local  Legislature  could  properly 
control  the  local  authorities  of  Ireland.  He  protested  against 
the  amount  of  power  which  the  Bill  left  in  the  hands  of  Grand 
Juries,  who  were  **  saturated  with  social  and  political  prejudice," 
and  he  also  protested  against  the  way  in  which  the  proposed 
County  Council  constituencies  were  to  be  **  gerr3mciandered'* 
for  the  benefit  of  the  minority.  Instead  of  making  local  control 
real  and  effective,  the  County  Councils  were  to  be  made  the 
"serfs,  drudges,  and  scullions"  of  the  Joint  Standing  Com- 
mittees, which  would  soon  prove  to  be  nothing  but  **  standing 
nuisances."  He  complained  that  the  County  Councils  would 
not  be  allowed  to  make  any  capital  expenditure  without  the 
consent  of  certain  landlords,  or  to  undertake  any  capital 
liability,  or  give  any  guarantee.  The  Standing  Comnnttee 
would  also  control  their  borrowing  powers,  and  could  prevent 
them  from  bringing  or  defending  any  action  at  law,  or  from 
opposing  any  Bill  in  Parliament.  The  County  Council  could 
not,  without  the  consent  of  the  Standing  Committee,  remove 
any  oflBcer,  or  reduce  his  salary,  or  dictate  the  performance  of 
any  duty.  The  only  things  which  the  County  Council  could  do 
of  its  own  authority  were  to  break  stones  **  in  limited  quantities/' 
and  so  long  as  no  capital  expenditure  was  involved,  and  to  deal, 
under  the  same  restriction,  with  *'  destructive  insects."  He 
indignantly  protested  against  such  a  measure,  and  asked  why 
Irishmen  should  be  **  supposed  to  be  more  corrupt,  more  dis- 
honest, or  more  criminal  than  the  people  of  other  races."  As 
for  the  clause  which  enabled  two  judges  to  suppress  a  County 
Council,  not  merely  for  corruption,  malversation,  or  disobedience 
to  the  law,  but  for  the  new  and  undefined  offence  of  **  oppres- 
sion," he  *'  scorned  to  argue  such  a  question,"  for  such  a  pro- 
posal was  an  insult  to  the  Irish  people,  and  compelled  the 
rejection  of  the  measure.  The  Bill,  where  not  openly  oppres- 
sive, was  an  elaborate  delusion,  and  while  professing  to  give 
increased  liberty,  it  only  provided  for  a  further  development  of 
coercion.  Such  a  Bill  Ireland  **  rejected  with  contempt ;  it 
was  an  affront  both  to  Parliament  and  to  the  nation."     The 
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Attorney-General  for  Ireland  (Dublin  University)  defended  the 
Bill,  which  he  declared  was,  in  all  essential  particulars,  as 
liberal  as  the  Local  Government  Acts  passed  for  England  and 
Scotland.  He  discussed  the  provisioiis  in  great  detail,  and  as 
to  the  care  taken  for  the  protection  of  minorities  he  showed 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  putting  forward  his  Home  Bule  Bill, 
insisted  that  some  such  protection  was  absolutely  essential  in 
Ireland. 

The  debate  occupied  the  greater  part  of  four  sittings,  but 
the  important  speeches  might  readily  have  been  comprised  in 
one.  Mr.  W.  0  Brien  {Corky  N.E.)  was  content  to  abuse  the 
Bill  without  criticising  it  (May  23).  With  a  rich  vocabulary  of 
condemnation,  he  denounced  it  in  every  possible  variety  of 
phrase,  and  he  assailed  its  defenders  with  his  accustomed 
vigour,  classing  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell  among  the  Scotchmen  who 
*'  had  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good,'*  and  describing 
the  Prime  Minister  as  one  who  "  at  one  moment  haunted  the 
lobbies  of  the  Vatican  with  humble  petitions  for  help,  and  the 
next  was  flinging  Orange  war-brands  among  the  Orangemen  of 
Belfast.*'  But,  bad  as  he  thought  the  Bill,  he  declared  that  he 
would  **  willingly  accept  it  in  exchange  for  a  dissolution."  Mr. 
Chamberlain  (Birmingham,  W.)  followed  with  an  argumentative 
and  powerful  speech  in  defence  of  the  Bill.  He  dismissed  Mr. 
O'Brien's  heated  rhetoric  as  **  only  pretty  Fanny's  way,"  and 
remarked  that  the  hon.  gentleman's  rhetorical  flowers  had 
"  strewed  the  path  of  every  proposal  for  Irish  reform  which  had 
ever  been  submitted  by  any  Government."  Passing  on  to 
discuss  the  provisions  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Chamberlain  chal- 
lenged the  Opposition  to  contest  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  founded,  first,  on  the  desirableness  of  giving  local  govern- 
ment to  Ireland  on  its  merits,  and  quite  irrespective  of  any 
question  of  Home  Eule ;  and,  next,  on  the  necessity  of 
accompanying  that  gift  with  adequate  safeguards  against 
abuse.  He  maintained  that  the  Bill  was  built  upon  democratic 
lines,  for  it  gave  to  every  ratepayer  an  equal  vote  and  voice  in 
dealing  with  local  affairs,  and  though  he  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cumulative  vote,  and  promised  to  vote  against  it 
in  committee,  he  defended  the  exclusion  of  **  illiterates  "  from 
the  franchise,  but  did  not  believe  they  were  nearly  so  numerous 
as  was  thought.  All  that  the  Bill  did  on  that  point  was  not  to 
disfranchise  but  only  to  protect  the  voter  from  intimidation, 
and  to  retain  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot.  As  to  the  transfer  of 
functions,  he  showed  that  Ireland  under  the  Bill  would  be 
better  treated  than  either  England  or  Scotland,  for  the  County 
Councils  would  have  more  Acts  to  administer  and  more  powers 
to  exercise.  The  control  of  the  police,  he  contended,  was 
rightly  withheld  from  the  councils,  and  the  safeguards  which 
had  been  put  into  the  measure  were  not  unreasonable.  They 
were  merely  potential  safeguards,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
almost  7iil,  for  they  were  not  conditions,  but  only  precautions. 
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which  could  only  come  into  play  in  the  case  of  abuse.  That  they 
were  necessary  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  even  Lord  Spencer 
and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  had  to  suppress  no  fewer  than  ten 
boards  of  guardians  for  being  corrupt  or  oppressive..  The  objec- 
tions to  the  provisions  for  arraigning  a  guilty  council  before  the 
judges  Mr.  Chamberlain  met  by  pointing  out  that  in  England 
if  a  County  or  Town  Council  persisted  in  wrong-doing  its  mem- 
bers could  be  sent  to  gaol ;  in  Ireland  the  Bill  only  provided  that 
their  services  were  to  be  **  politely  dispensed  with.'*  If  it  were 
objected  that  one  of  the  offences  for  which  a  council  was  to  be 
suppressed — that  of  oppression — was  not  strictly  enough  defined, 
that  could  easily  be  remedied  in  committee.  As  to  the  Standing 
Joint  Committees,  it  was  untrue  to  say  that  they  would  be 
controlled  by  the  landowners.  They  were  equally  divided 
committees,  as  to  representation,  between  the  County  Councils 
and  the  Grand  Jury,  and  though  the  Bill  provided  that  the 
chairnian,  with  a  casting  vote,  was  to  be  the  sheriff,  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  wedded  to  that  proposal,  and  would  abandon  it 
if  any  other  *'  impartial  man  "  could  be  found  to  fill  the  office. 
But  the  large  cess-payers,  who  were  represented  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  were  entitled  to  be  adequately  represented  on  the  Joint 
Committee  to  check  capital  expenditure,  for  5  per  cent,  of 
them  paid  50  per  cent,  of  the  cess.  When  Mr.  Healy  challenged 
this  statement,  Mr.  Chamberlain  drew  from  his  hat  a  bulky 
body  of  papers,  and  asked  the  hon.  member  to  **  take  his  choice," 
but  as  Mr.  Healy  would  not  accept  the  offer,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  took  a  page  at  random,  and  read  from  it  cess-paying 
details  which  fully  confirmed  his  statement.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
then  proceeded  to  show  that  so  far  from  the  Joint  Committees 
having  the  control  of  expenditure,  they  would  only  control  3 
per  cent,  of  it,  except  in  the  case  of  capital  expenditure,  and 
that  the  County  Council  would  themselves  have  the  uncon- 
trolled disposal  of  the  remaining  97  per  cent.  In  the  same  way 
he  showed  that  the  County  Council  would  be  uncontrolled  in 
litigation,  except  in  special  cases,  and  would  have  full  power 
to  bring  or  to  defend  actions  arising  out  of  the  administration 
of  any  of  the  acts  entrusted  to  their  charge,  and  would  also  have 
full  power  to  deal  with  the  personnel  and  salaries  of  all  their 
officers.  Having  completed  his  review  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain strongly  urged  the  Government  to  **  close  with  the 
offer  *'  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  the  Bill  should  be  passed  without 
serious  opposition  in  exchange  for  a  dissolution,  always  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  Mr.  O'Brien  spoke  for  his  party,  and  was 
empowered  to  offer  such  terms.  In  any  event,  he  declared  that 
the  production  of  the  Bill  had  ** fulfilled  the  pledges"  of  the 
Unionist  Government,  and  would  show  the  people  that  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  reform  and  progress  in  Ireland  were  the 
Home  Bule  policy  and  the  Home  Eule  party.  Mr.  Healy 
(Jliongford,  N,)  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  whose  support  of 
the  Bill  he  sneered,  while  of  the  measure  itself  he  spoke  with 
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contempt.  The  things  which  Ireland  wanted,  he  said,  were 
not  in  the  Bill  at  all.  What  she  wanted  was  better  agriculture, 
some  scheme  for  providing  better  breeds  of  cattle  and  poultry, 
better  drainage  of  land,  better  housing  of  labourers,  the  encour- 
agement of  gardening,  a  better  system  of  education,  and  so  on, 
and  none  of  these  matters  were  touched  by  the  Bill.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  procuring  "impartial  men"  to  act  as 
chairmen  of  the  Joint  Committees.  He  only  knew  of  one  such 
man  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  he  sat  for  West  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Chamberlain's  constituency).  That  was  exactly  the 
sort  of  man  that  was  wanted,  but  unfortunately  they  did  not 
breed  them  in  Ireland.  He  urged  the  **  Birmingham  Diogenes  " 
to  provide  thirty-two  such  men  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  Joint 
Committees,  but  thought  it  would  be  of  little  use  if  he  did,  for 
the  Irish  people,  like  the  English  and  like  our  colonists,  had  no 
great  love  of  being  ruled  by  men  "  with  the  trade-mark  of  the 
lion  and  the  unicorn,"  and  preferred  to  elect  their  own  rulers 
by  popular  election.  Above  all.  Irishmen  resented  the  superior 
airs  of  Englishmen  who  *'  talked  to  them  with  a  cockney 
accent." 

Mr.  Gladstone  (Midlothian)  intervened  in  the  debate  when 
it  was  nearing  its  conclusion  (May  24).  He  said  that  he  felt 
reluctance  in  opposing  an  important  Government  Bill — he 
would  rather  do  what  he  could  to  improve  their  measures ;  but 
he  had  no  choice  when  he  found  that  the  local  government 
which  was  to  be  given  to  Ireland  was  **  distinctly  inferior"  to 
that  which  had  been  given  to  England  and  Scotland.  He 
reproached  the  Government,  and  especially  reproached  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Chamberlam,  and  their  Unionist 
supporters,  with  having  proved  false  to  the  pledges  they  had 
given  that  they  would  do  for  Ireland  something  much  more 
important  than  this  **  miserable  Bill,"  and  he  reminded  them  of 
what  they  had  hinted  at  in  the  way  of  "  provincial  assemblies," 
**  a  radical  reconstitution  of  the  whole  Irish  administrative 
system,"  and  even  "  a  large  devolution  of  national  powers  to  an 
Irish  Assembly."  When  he  was  quoting  Mr.  Goschen  on  this 
point  he  found  himself  unable  to  read  the  extract  he  had  culled 
from  one  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman's  speeches,  and  he  had 
to  turn  to  Mr.  Morley  to  read  it  for  him,  while  a  sympathetic 
cheer  went  up  from  all  parts  of  the  House.  Proceeding  when 
the  quotation  had  been  read,  he  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Local 
Government  Bill,  which  stamped  Ireland  all  through  with 
inequality  and  inferiority,  was  the  sole  outcome  of  all  the  great 
promises  which  had  been  made,  and  then,  speaking  in  his  most 
solemn  tones,  he  attacked  Lord  Salisbury  for  having  threatened 
the  Irish  people  that  if  they  would  not  accept  his  Bill,  and  pro- 
secuted the  objects  nearest  to  their  hearts  instead,  they  would 
do  so  at  "  the  certain  expense  of  civil  war,"  to  which  the  Prime 
Minister  held  language  of  "distinct  encouragement."  It  was 
impossible,  Mr.  Gladstone  contended,  to  conceive  a  more  perfect 
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contempt  of  political  principle  or  of  practical  wisdom  and 
sagacity  than  the  Prime  Minister  had  shown  in  this  declaration, 
and  he  challenged  the  Premier's  colleagues  to  say  whether,  if  a 
Parliament  were  established  by  law  in  Ireland,  they  would 
support,  and  in  case  of  need  enfprce,  that  law  against  disobedi- 
ence. The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  went  into  an  examination 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  declared  that  the  Government 
appeared  to  have  gone  here,  there,  and  everywhere  to  find  pre- 
cedents for  what  they  were  proposing,  and  wherever  they  found 
a  bad  one  they  put  it  in  the  Bill,  and  wherever  they  found  a 
good  one  they  passed  it  over.  He  complained  of  the  way  in 
which  boundaries  were  to  be  fixed,  not  by  an  independent  body 
but  by  the  Lord -Lieutenant,  who  might  so  arrange  matters  as 
to  secure  the  return  of  councils  opposed  to  the  Roman  CathoHc 
majority,  and  he  also  complained  of  the  power  given  to  the  judges 
to  dissolve  councils.  He  .could  find  no  parallel  for  such  a  provi- 
sion except  in  the  case  of  Irish  Boards  of  Guardians  and  English 
School  Boards,  but  in  the  case  of  English  School  Boards, 
although  the  Education  Department  might  dissolve  a  School 
Board  for  misconduct,  it  was  bound  to  take  immediate  steps  for 
the  election  of  a  new  one.  In  Ireland  there  was  to  be  no  recon- 
stitution  of  a  dissolved  council  at  all,  and  it  was  left  to  the 
Viceroy  to  appoint  his  own  nominees.  Mr.  Gladstone  next 
complained  that  a  council  should  be  liable  to  be  dissolved  for 
such  an  undefined  offence  as  **  oppression,"  which  would  afford 
an  easy  handle  for  **  prejudice,  passion,  or  malignant  animosity 
in  a  distracted  country."  He  then  attacked  the  Joint  Com- 
mittees and  the  powers  given  to  them,  and  intimated  that  not 
only  were  the  Irish  Joint  Committees  to  be  worse  than  the 
English  ones,  but  that  even  the  English  ones  were  so  bad  that 
the  next  House  of  Commons  would  probably  be  disposed  to 
make  *'  short  work  "  of  them — an  intimation  which*  was  loudly 
cheered  from  the  Opposition  benches.  In  England,  however, 
the  Joint  Committees  were  at  all  events  fairly  balanced,  but  in 
Ireland  they  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  to  one  side  a  prepon- 
derance, through  the  official  chairman.  Finally,  he  denounced 
the  Bill  as  consisting  only  of  the  **  refuse  of  legislation,"  and  he 
likened  its  framers  to  the  man  who,  wishing  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment, should  send  round  to  his  neighbours  for  "  bones,  and 
waste,  and  refuse,  and  washings,  and  then  offer  them  to  his 
guests  as  a  banquet."  But  the  Bill  had  this  advantage — it 
**  tended  to  clear  the  issue,"  and  the  country  now  had  the 
opportunity  of  determining  the  exact  value  of  the  **  great  and 
splendid  promises  "  of  1886. 

Mr.  Balfour  {Manchester,  E.)  replied  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  an  exceedingly  vigorous  speech.  He  accepted  at 
once  the  challenge  about  Lord  Salisbury's  speech,  and,  amid 
tremendous  cheering  and  counter-cheering,  which  broke  out 
again  and  again,  he  endorsed  all  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
said,  and  gave  it  his  emphatic  approval,  agreeing  with  the  noble 
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Marquis  that  it  would  be  '*  a  great  act  of  public  immorality  to 
place  Ulster  under  the  heel  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  that  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  probably  be  resisted  by  force,  and  that 
if  Ulster  did  resist,  and  an  attempt  were  made  to  put  down  that 
resistance  by  means  of  a  British  standing  army,  then  an  outrage 
would  be  perpetrated  which  would  rend  society  in  two/*  There 
was  more  vehement  cheering  when  Mr.  Balfour  "  took  note  of 
the  fact  "  that  Mr.  Gladstone  contemplated  the  probability  that 
Ulster  would  have  to  be  coerced,  and  though  that  right  hon. 
gentleman  at  once  interrupted  to  indignantly  deny  that  he  had 
said  anything  of  the  sort,  Mr.  Balfour  retorted,  amid  fresh 
cheering,  that  if  he  had  not  contemplated  such  a  thing,  there 
was  no  need  for  his  **  fury  of  righteous  indignation/*  It  was  no 
wonder  that  uneasiness  possessed  the  souls  of  the  Opposition 
leaders,  for  they  knew  well  enough  that  this  question  was  not 
to  be  lightly  put  aside,  and  their  indignation  was  but  the 
external  sign  of  that  internal  disquietude  which  naturally 
assailed  them  when  they  contemplated  face  to  face  the  problem 
with  which  Lord  Salisbury  dealt  lu  his  speech.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  defend  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
which  had  been  subjected  to  attack  during  the  debate,  and  he 
accounted  for  the  points  in  which  the  Bill  differed  from  the  legis- 
lation for  England  and  Scotland  by  the  difference  between  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  respective  countries. 
In  a  passage  that  was  both  interesting  and  amusing,  although  it 
contained  no  novelty  of  fact  or  view,  he  explained  some  of  these 
differences,  and  then  he  dealt  with  the  objection  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  offending  councils,  and  came  into  sharp  conflict  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  the  power  to  dissolve  an  English  School 
Board,  and  as  to  how  that  power  was  to  be  followed  up.  Mr. 
Balfour  maintained  that  a  School  Board  could  be  suppressed 
without  any  new  election  taking  place  at  all.  He  contended, 
further,  that  the  offence  of  oppression  was  one  well  known  to 
the  law,  and  defined  in  various  legal  text-books,  and  he  justified 
the  trial  of  an  offending  council  by  two  judges  on  the  ground 
that  they  formed  the  most  impartial  tribunal  to  be  obtained. 
Bringing  his  speech  to  a  close,  he  acknowledged,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  the  Bill  **  cleared  the  issue,**  for  the  policy  of 
the  Government  was  now  clearly  before  the  country,  and  it 
rested  with  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to  clear  the  issue  on  his  own 
side.  The  country  knew  what  the  Government  desired  to  do, 
but  **no  human  being  knew  what  Mr.  Gladstone  desired  to  do." 
When  Mr.  Balfour  had  finished,  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  with 
a  bulky  volume  in  his  hand,  and,  in  a  state  of  considerable 
excitement,  resented  the  charge  of  inaccuracy  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  brought  against  him  in  regard  to  the 
dissolution  of  School  Boards,  and  read  out  from  the  Education 
Act  a  clause  empowering  the  Education  Department  to  dissolve 
a  School  Board,  but  requiring  them  to  take  steps  for  the  election 
of  another.     At   this   there  were   loud  cries  of  **  withdraw  ** 
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addressed  from  the  Opposition  benches  to  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  an  indignant  gesture,  threw  the  volume  of  the 
statutes  from  which  he  had  been  quoting  on  to  the  table,  but 
threw  it  with  such  force  that  the  contents  of  the  volume  parted 
company  with  the  binding,  and  pages  and  cover  lay  a  confused 
heap  of  wreckage  where  they  fell.  When  Mr.  Balfour  rose  with 
a  small  sheet  of  manuscript  in  his  hand,  Dr.  Tanner  (Cork, 
Mid)  mockingly  shouted,  **  Try  again  !  "  but  Mr.  Balfour  went 
on  undisturbed  to  read  out  another  clause  of  the  Education 
Act,  which  provided  that  in  certain  cases  the  Department  might 
suppress  a  School  Board,  and  appoint  not  less  than  five  persons 
to  carry  on  its  work,  such  persons  to  hold  oflSce  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Department.  This  provision  greatly  astonished 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  a 
constant  succession  of  books  were  brought  into  the  House  and 
eagerly  consulted  in  order  to  find  out  where  the  discrepancy 
lay  and  what  it  amounted  to.  Meanwhile  the  debate  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  Mr.  Dillon  (Mayo,  E,).  On  a  division 
being  taken  it  was  found  that  the  Government  majority  reached 
the  imexpectedly  high  figure  of  92,  the  numbers  being  339  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  247  against  it. 

The  evening  sitting  (May  24) — after  the  close  of  the  second 
reading  debate  on  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  in  the 
afternoon — was  occupied  by  a  discussion  on  a  motion  by  Dr. 
Cameron  (Glasgow,  College)  for  the  disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  arguments  adduced 
for  the  motion  were  those  with  which  previous  motions  of  the 
same  kind  had  been  supported.  Mr.  Finlay  (Inverness)  moved 
an  amendment  antagonistic  to  the  motion,  and  affirming  that 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  reunited  on 
a  national  basis,  and  that  the  endowments  should  continue  to 
be  appropriated  to  religious  purposes.  Mr.  Balfour  (Manchester, 
E.)  opposed  the  motion  for  the  Government,  and  it  was  rejected 
on  a  division  by  265  votes  to  209.  Mr.  Finlay*s  amendment 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  247  votes  against  175. 

A  Wednesday  sitting  (May  25)  was  occupied  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Stansfeld  (Halifax)  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  the  registration  and  period  of  quali- 
fication of  Parliamentary  electors.  The  measure  proposed  to 
reduce  the  qualifying  period  for  registration  to  three  months, 
and  simplified  the  process  of  registration  by  getting  rid  of  many 
grounds  of  objection.  Mr.  James  Lowther  (Isle  of  Thanet) 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  its  provisions 
were  far  too  drastic,  and  that  such  a  measure,  if  passed  at  all, 
ought  to  be  passed  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of 
the  day.  But  the  Bill  met  with  considerable  approval  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  was  read  a  second  time  by  295  votes 
against  88.     It  was  not,  however,  further  proceeded  with. 

A  motion  in  Committee  of  Supply  (May  26)  for  a  Vote  on 
Account  for  upwards  of  four  and  a  half  millions  led  to  a  request 
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for  explanations  from  the  Government  as  to  their  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  session.  Mr.  Gladstone  {Mid- 
lothian), who  made  the  request,  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
press  the  Government  to  make  any  disclosures  at  present,  but 
the  time  would  soon  arrive  when  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  House  to  be  informed  as  to  the  course  of  business. 
Adopting  an  equally  roundabout  style  in  his  reply,  Mr.  Balfour 
(Manchester^  E.)  said  that  the  time  for  disclosing  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  would  certainly  soon  arrive,  and  that  when 
it  did  arrive  they  would  certainly  disclose  them.  After  a 
moment  of  surprise  and  bewilderment  the  House  saw  the 
humour  of  the  situation,  and  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  chief  actors  in  the 
comedy,  both  joined.  The  discussion  on  the  Vote  on  Account 
was  interrupted  by  the  numerous  questions  and  small  debates 
which  invariably  arise  in  Supply,  but  the  Vote  was  ultimately 
passed  (May  30).  The  Government  wished  to  take  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  Education  Bill  before  Whitsuntide,  aud 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  Bill  was  debated  at  great  length 
before  a  mere  handful  of  apathetic  members.  A  section  of  the 
Irish  party  were  quite  willing  to  accept  it,  but  another  section 
complained  of  the  exclusion  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  of  compulsory  attendance.  The  Government 
promised  to  provide  for  the  proportional  representation  of 
different  religious  denominations  on  the  School  Attendance 
Committees  of  the  various  districts,  and  to  make  some  provision 
for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  school  sites ;  but  as  for  the 
Christian  Brothers'  schools,  it  was  pointed  out  that  they 
excluded  themselves,  for  if  they  only  chose  to  accept  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Department,  they  would  certainly  come 
under  the  Bill.  In  the  end  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by 
152  votes  against  53.  The  Scotch  Education  Bill,  though  its 
details  were  fully  discussed  in  committee,  was  not  seriously 
opposed  at  any  stage  after  the  second  reading. 

The  ordinary  motion  for  the  adjournment  over  the  Derby 
Day  was  defeated  (May  31),  to  the  surprise  of  its  opponents,  by 
158  votes  against  144.  An  amusiug  feature  of  the  discussion  was 
the  humorously  ironical  speech  of  Lord  Elcho  {Ipswich),  who 
seconded  the  rejection  of  the  motion,  and  said  that  he  promised 
himself  the  pleasure  of  going  to  the  Derby.  But  for  the  House 
of  Commons  it  was  another  matter.  He  could  understand  a 
Parliament,  worn  out  perhaps  by  the  feverish  energy  of  its  own 
youth,  taking  a  hohday  at  Epsom ;  but  for  a  Parliament  in 
their  unfortunate  stage,  with  at  least  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
with  the  marks  of  approaching  dissolution  on  every  line  of  its 
face,  going  masquerading  to  Epsom  in  an  official  capacity, 
would  seem  to  him  to  be  more  or  less  an  act  of  indecency. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  irony  of  the  event  was  not  less  complete 
than  that  of  Lord  Elcho's  speech,  for  though  158  members 
voted  for  going  on  with  business  no  sufficient  number  of  them 
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attended  to  make  a  House,  and  after  all  there  was  no  sitting  on 
the  Derby  Day.  No  business,  indeed,  of  any  importance  was 
done  at  the  two  subsequent  sittings  before  Whitsuntide. 

After  the  adjournment  for  Whitsuntide  (June  3)  political 
activities  no  longer  centred  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Government  had  persistently  declined  to  make  any  sign  as  to 
the  date  of  the  dissolution,  but  it  was  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  Parliament  would  be  prorogued  before  July.  The  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill  had  not  been  formally  abandoned,  but 
it  was  known  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  go  on 
with  it,  and  there  only  remained  the  Irish  Education  Bill  and 
the  completion  of  the  Votes  in  Supply.  Party  leaders,  and 
members  of  the  moribund  Parliament  who  were  candidates  for 
re-election,  therefore  flocked  to  the  constituencies,  and  speeches 
were  abundant.  The  Unionists  of  Ulster  were  getting  up  a 
monster  demonstration  against  Home  Rule,  to  be  held  at  Belfast 
on  the  17th  of  June,  and  this  coming  event  cast  its  shadow 
before — and  had  done  so  indeed  for  some  time — in  the  speeches 
of  public  men.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  event  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  at  Birmingham  (June  7)  :  **  If  Home  Rule 
is  to  be  established  in  Ireland  you  will  have  to  reckon  with  the 
men  of  Ulster.  The  men  of  Ulster — they  are  many  of  them 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  of  England  and  of  the  Cove- 
nanters of  Scotland — move  slowly,  but  they  move  surely.  They 
are  not  easily  led  into  excitement,  rebellion,  or  resistance  by 
force.  But,  believe  me,  if  these  men  take  up  the  sword  they 
wll  not  lay  it  down  till  they  have  accomplished  their  objects. 
The  Gladstonians  tell  us,  they  have  intimated  in  clear  language, 
that  if  they  come  into  power  they  will  use  the  forces  of  the 
Crown  to  put  down  the  resistance  of  Ulster  to  a  transfer  of  an 
allegiance  which  I  say  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  has 
even  the  Imperial  Parliament  any  right  to  decree.  Lord  Rose- 
-bery,  when  the  transfer  of  Heligoland  was  made  to  Germany, 
a  little  island  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  population, 
perhaps,  of  2,000,  of  which  I  believe  only  two  are  of  British 
origin,  said  that  if  there  were  in  that  island  one  British  subject 
who  objected  to  the  transfer  his  views  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered  and  fully  consulted.  Yes,  here  is  a  great  man  come 
to  judgment.  .  .  .  The  resistance  of  Ulster  to  any  proposal  for 
a  separate  Parliament  in  Dublin  having  control  and  authority 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  scheme.  .  .  . 
This  Liberal  [Lord  Rosebery]  teaches  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  to  a  leader,  the  divine  right  of  a  party,  in  terms 
which  would  have  shocked  an  antiquated  Tory  squire  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Doctrines  such  as  these  are  not  Liberalism 
at  all ;  they  are  political  idolatry.  When  the  Liberal  party 
was  led  to  victory  by  Birmingham  it  had  nobler  conceptions  of 
its  dignity  and  its  duty  than  to  prostrate  itself  at  the  feet  of  any 
leader,  however  illustrious  he  may  be ;  and  I  confess  I  still  have 
hopes  that  we  may  yet  have  the  honour  of  bringing  back  our 
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fellow-Liberals  from  the  paths  into  which  they  have  unwittingly 
strayed,  and  of  raising  them  once  more  to  a  higher  level  of 
patriotism  and  self-respect." 

Two  days  later  (June  9)  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  Smeth- 
wick,  and  referred  especially  to  labour  questions.  He  urged 
the  amendment  of  the  Employers*  Liabihty  Act,  so  as  to  make 
the  liability  of  an  employer  more  extended  and  definite,  while 
he  also  urged  workmen  to  protect  themselves  by  insurance. 
Turning  to  the  question  of  Home  Eule  he  said  that  there  was 
a  difficulty  from  which  the  Gladstonians  could  not  escape.  If 
the  Dublin  Parliament  was  to  be  supreme,  their  own  supporters 
would  desert  them ;  if  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  was  to 
be  supreme,  the  Home  Eule  alliance  at  once  fell  to  pieces,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  put  in  a  small  minority.  In  Ireland 
one-third  of  the  people  were  absolutely  and  strenuously  opposed 
to  Home  Eule.  The  Gladstonian  leaders  were  prepared  to 
employ  all  the  forces  of  the  realm  to  compel  these  men  to  lay 
down  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  The  same  men 
who  cried  **  Eemember  Mitchelstown,"  where  the  police  inter- 
fered to  preserve  peace  and  order,  were  willing  to  create  a  state 
of  things  in  Ulster  with  which  Mitchelstown,  with  the  loss  of 
one  life,  could  not  be  weighed  in  the  balance.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  **  pour  out  blood  like  water*'  in  order  to  compel  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Ulster  to  submit  themselves  to  a  Dublin 
Parliament.  At  Newton  Abbot  (June  10)  Mr.  Goschen  said 
that  the  Government  recognised  that  possibly  the  forthcoming 
contest  would  not  be  a  complete  campaign.  It  might  be  only 
a  big  battle  in  a  prolonged  struggle,  but  of  the  final  outcome  of 
that  struggle  he  had  no  doubt.  The  Unionists  did  not  want  to 
be  met  by  ambush  and  stratagem.  They  wanted  to  know  what 
the  issues  were,  and  to  compel  the  Gladstonians  to  declare 
their  policy  without  their  usual  vagueness.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that  the  Irish  question  covered  and  enveloped  all  others. 
That  was  not  the  position  of  the  Unionist  party.  **  Covering 
and  enveloping "  meant  smothering  and  throttling  all  others. 
There  was  no  spokesman  in  a  position  to  tell  the  Gladstonians 
with  what  Ireland  would  be  satisfied.  The  country  did  not 
even  know  what  was  going  to  be  ofl^ered.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
said  his  friends  would  not  **  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves 
for  daws  to  peck  at,"  but,  as  one  of  the  Scotch  candidates  said 
at  Edinburgh,  the  electors  wanted  to  know,  **not  what  Sir 
William  Harcourt  had  on  his  sleeve,  but  what  he  had  up  it." 

Mr.  Balfour  made  an  important  speech  at  a  banquet  of  the 
National  Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associations 
(June  15),  in  which  he  sketched  the  probable  future  legislation 
of  his  party.  In  the  first  place,  however,  he  spoke  strongly  of 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Gladstonians  to  bnbe  the  electors. 
Home  Eule  was  in  the  forefront  of  their  programme,  and  their 
only  resource,  therefore,  was  to  sweeten  the  medicine  by  the 
promises  with  which  they  were  able  to  accompany  it.     To  each 
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section  of  the  community  they  said:  **  Shut  your  eyes  and  open 
your  mouth.      Swallow  our  disagreeable  medicine  of  Home 
Bule,   and  we  will    sweeten  it    afterwards  for  you  by  jam 
peculiarly  suited  to  your  particular  palate.**    As  to  the  London 
programme,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  he  was  prepared — 
so  long  as  no  existing  contract  was  interfered  with — to  see  an 
alteration  in  the  apparent  incidence  of  taxation,  and  so  far  as 
ground  rents  were  concerned,  that  and  all  other  forms  of  income 
should  be  brought  into  account  in  dealing  with  the  subjects 
which  had  to  be  paid  for  at  present  out  of  the  rates.     The 
Unionist  party,  Mr.  Balfour  maintained,  had  been  the  pioneers 
in  every  branch  of  social  reform.      In  legislation  about  the 
hours  of  labour,  about  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour, 
reform  of  the  land  laws,  encouragement  of  peasant  owners  in 
Ireland,  in  England,  and  in   Scotland,  freeing  of  education, 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  development  of  the  backward 
parts   of  the  country — subjects   covering  by  far  the   largest 
portion  of  social  reform  up  to  the  present  time — the  Unionists 
had  been  either  the  pioneers  or  those  who  had  done  the  most 
and  the  best  of  the  work.     The  zeal  for  social  reform  in  the 
Gladstonian  party  was  of  too  recent  growth  to  command  much 
confidence.     It  followed  too  closely  upon  the  alteration  of  the 
franchise,  and  had  too  near  a  bearing  on  the  acquisition  of 
votes.     The  Unionists  had  remaining  over  from  the  great  work 
they  had  done  in  the  last   six  years  great   problems  which 
required  their  final  legislative  solution.     For  Ireland  there  was 
the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill.     That  measure  was  met  at 
its  inception  **  by  a  howl  of  stupid  invective."     The  Opposition, 
not   content   with   opposing  it   in   the  House  of   Commons, 
proclaimed  on  every  platform  that  there  was  no  form  of  the 
House  which  they  would  not  use  in  order  to  defeat  its  progress, 
and  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  attack  upon  the  Bill  showed 
conclusively  that  even  the  majority  of  ninety-two  in  its  favour 
was  not  sufl&cient  to  enable  the  Government  in  the  time  they 
could  possibly  have  at  their  disposal  to  make  the  measure  law. 
There  was  further  for  Ireland  a  continuation  and  development 
of  that  policy  of  pubhc  works  which  had  been  met  by  so  much 
favour  m  that  country.     With  regard  to  Scotland  a  not  dis- 
similar problem  presented  itself.      There  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Highlands  the   Government  had   begun,  but  had  not 
yet  completed,  a  policy  similar  to  that  pursued  in  Ireland. 
Mr.   Balfour  also  pledged  himself  to  give   to   Scotland  the 
local  management  of  her  private  Bill  legislation,  without  the 
cost  and  the  trouble  of  coming  to  Westminster.      The  Glad- 
stonians   were  constantly  tallang  of   **  one   man   one  vote," 
and  of  what  they  were   going  to  do  in  the  way  of  regis- 
tration.      The   Unionists   were  perfectly  ready  to  deal  with 
all   these   questions  if  necessary.      But    if   the    question   of 
the  franchise  were  to  be  touched  upon  again,  it  should  be 
dealt  with  as  a  whole.      The  Government  were  prepared  to 
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allow  Ireland  to  go  on  having  far  more  than  her  fair  share,  and 
London  far  less  than  her  fair  share,  of  representation,  only 
because  there  were  other  questions  more  pressing.  But  if  they 
were  compelled  to  touch,  ever  so  lightly,  this  question  of  reform, 
Ireland  must  be  deprived  of  what  she  unjustly  possessed,  and 
London  and  the  country  must  receive  what  rightly  belonged  to 
them.  Want  of  time  had  prevented  the  Government  from 
dealing  with  the  question  of  employers*  liability.  One  more 
question  remained  with  which  they  were  pledged  to  deal — the 
question  of  district  councils ;  and  it  would  be  found  in  the  long 
run  quite  impossible  to  deal  with  this  question  without  in  some 
way  touching  upon  the  present  machinery  by  which  the  Poor 
Law  was  administered.  It  was  more  than  unsatisfactory  that 
any  appreciable  portion  of  the  labouring  population  should  be 
compelled  to  look  to  the  workhouse  or  to  the  public  relief  as 
the  only  resource  of  their  old  age.  The  enormous  efforts  made 
by  the  great  friendly  societies  had  produced  a  great  change 
with  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
periods  of  sickness,  calamity,  or  old  age.  It  was  the  business 
of  the  Government  to  consider  whether,  either  through  private 
enterprise  or  through  the  friendly  societies,  or  in  co-operation 
with  the  friendly  societies,  or  in  some  other  way,  they  could 
not  anticipate  the  consummation  which  they  believed  to  be 
inevitable,  and  so  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  was 
discreditable  to  civilisation. 

On  the  Gladstonian  side  Mr.  Morley  was  perhaps  the  most 
indefatigable  speaker.  One  day  (June  15)  found  him  at  Exeter 
declaring  that  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  was  simply  **  a 
mockery  of  self-government,"  and  telling  the  country  people 
that  they  would  not  be  Englishmen  if  they  did  not  jump  at  the 
chance  of  their  own  emancipation,  a  boon  which  the  Liberal 
party  wished  to  confer  upon  them.  Three  days  later  (June  18) 
he  was  addressing  his  own  constituents,  to  whom  he  said  that 
nine  years  of  Parliamentary  life  had  more  than  ever  convinced 
him  that  Mr.  Bright  was  right  in  calling  an  hereditary  chamber 
in  a  popular  Government  an  anachronism.  In  reply  to  taunts 
from  the  other  side,  he  declared  that  what  they  meant  by  Home 
Eule  was  no  secret.  They  meant  just  the  same  as  in  1886 — an 
Irish  legislative  body  with  an  executive  administration  attached 
to  it.  As  to  the  question  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members 
at  Westminster,  m  his  judgment  the  original  plan  of  1886  was 
better.  But  opinion  in  this  country  was  distinctly  and  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  plan  of  1886  in  this  particular,  and  **  it  was 
impossible  for  angels  and  archangels  to  frame  a  plan  for  the 
constitutional  reform  of  the  government  of  Ireland  which 
should  not  be  open  to  a  great  many  criticisms  and  objections." 
Mr.  Morley  next  turned  up  at  Accrington  (June  20),  where  he 
admitted  that  there  were  difl&culties  in  the  way  of  Home  Eule, 
but  denied  that  the  most  important  of  them  were  those 
described  at  Belfast  (where  the  Ulster  Convention  had  been 
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successfully  held).  Of  the  threatened  loss  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  proof.  The  Irish  sphinx 
would  not  be  got  rid  of  by  a  hostile  verdict  at  the  General 
Election,  but  would  still  present  her  inexorable  riddle,  and  for 
six  more  years  the  British  Parliament  would  be  handicapped 
by  the  Irish  question. 

No  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  issues  involved 
in  Home  Bule  were  more  valuable  than  those  contained  in 
occasional  speeches  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Speaking  at  Leeds 
(June  15),  the  Duke  described  Mr.  Gladstone  as  **  no  longer  a 
leader,  but  merely  a  bait  to  catch  other  men."  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  National  party,  and  dare 
not  propose  anything  which  did  not  satisfy  them.  The  Ulster 
question  was  a  very  serious  one.  In  the  resolutions  to  be  moved 
at  the  Convention  there  was  very  little  reference  to  rehgious 
persecution.  What  they  feared  in  Ulster  was  the  total  subjec- 
tion of  their  civil  and  personal  rights  in  a  Parliament  of  unprin- 
cipled and  anarchical  men.  The  Bill  of  1886  gave  away  all  the 
powers  of  legislation  now  held  by  the  British  Parliament,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  enumerated  list.  There  was  one 
curious  exception :  corporate  property  was  not  to  be  touched. 
The  inference  was  that  the  whole  private  property  of  Ireland 
was  to  be  subjected  to  this  new  Parliament  in  Dublin.  Under 
this  **  abominable  scheme  "  the  price  for  these  liberties  of  the 
Irish  people  was  a  money  price,  and  the  exact  demand  was  a 
fixed  tribute  from  the  Irish  people  of  5,602,000Z.  to  the  interests 
of  the  common  empire.  Mr.  Gladstone  pretended  to  trust  the 
Irish  people ;  why  did  he  not  trust  that  to  the  annual  vote  of 
the  Irish  Parhament  ?  They  were  also  to  take  over  as  a  share 
of  the  National  Debt  48,000,000Z.,  and  they  were  to  promise  not 
to  interfere  with  English  trade  by  putting  on  differential  duties 
or  customs,  and  for  this  infamous  bargain  of  money  the  whole 
liberties  of  the  Irish  minority  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Dublin  Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  **  and  all  his  minions'* 
were  constantly  using  the  expressions  **  peculiarly  Irish  affairs," 
and  **  their  own  affairs."  They  meant  everything  except 
foreign  affairs,  the  whole  lives  and  liberties  of  the  Irish  people. 
This  was  a  base  abdication  of  the  highest  duties  which  belonged 
to  the  Imperial  functions  of  the  Crown.  It  was  not  the  duty 
of  the  Crown  to  look  after  foreign  affairs  alone.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  look  after  the  life,  property, 
and  liberty  of  every  one  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, the  Duke  of  Argyll  went  on  to  say,  was  perfectly 
sincere.  He  was  simply  a  fanatic.  But  under  the  influence 
of  his  passion  he  distorted  historical  facts  as  well  as  argu- 
ments. His  assertion  that  in  Grattan's  Parliament  Ireland 
had  a  Parhament  as  independent  as  that  at  Westminster  was 
a  gross  historical  mistake.  Grattan's  Parhament  had  no 
executive  of  its  own  ;  it  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  in  London  ;  it  could  pass  no  law  without  the  full 
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check  of  the  English  Government.  The  Gladstonians  said  that 
under  Home  Kule  there  was  to  be  a  veto  reserved  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  In  the  colonies  there  was  a  veto  reserved  to  the 
Crown,  but  practically  the  Crown  could  not  exercise  it,  because 
it  did  not  wish  to  drive  those  colonies  into  rebellion.  A 
nominal  veto  might  be  retained,  but  it  could  not  be  exercised 
except  with  the  inevitable  dangers  of  civil  war.  If  England 
threw  Ulster  and  the  north  of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  she  would  do  much  to  justify  rebellion.  Under  all 
Governments  there  was  a  close  correlation  between  the  duty  of 
obedience  and  the  duty  of  protection.  If  a  country  did  not 
protect  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and  the  properties  of  men,  it 
ought  no  longer  to  pretend  to  hold  dominion  over  them. 

The  Ulster  demonstration  was  anticipated  by  an  appeal 
from  the  Nonconformist  ministers  of  Ireland  to  their  brethren 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  setting  forth  their  practically 
unanimous  desire  still  to  be  governed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  they  said,  showed  a 
determination  to  compel  obedience  to  their  direction  in  temporal 
as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters.  In  effect,  they  claimed  to 
govern  Ireland,  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  do  under  a 
system  of  Home  Kule.  The  signatories  to  the  appeal  went  on 
to  say:  **We  believe  that  no  guarantees,  moral  or  material, 
can  be  devised  which  will  guard  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
minorities  which  are  scattered  throughout  Ireland  against  the 
encroachments  of  a  Eoman  Cathohc  majority  endowed  with 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  and  thus  directed  by  their 
clergy.  History,  as  well  as  experience  in  this  and  other  lands, 
assures  us  of  this.  We  accordingly  feel  that  the  proposal  to 
give  Ireland  Home  Eule  most  seriously  threatens  our  religious 
liberties,  which  would  in  numberless  ways  be  imperilled  under 
an  Irish  National  Parhament,  the  majority  in  which  would  be 
elected  on  the  nomination  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests. 
Judging  from  the  past,  such  a  Parliament  would  claim  and 
exercise  the  right  to  tax  Protestants  for  the  maintenance  of 
educational  institutions  in  the  direct  interest  of  Eoman 
Catholicism,  would  legalise  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  would  ultimately  establish  and  endow  the  Eoman  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland.  From  these  and  many  other  e^^ls  we  are 
preserved  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.''  They  further  said 
that  they  believed  Home  Enle  would  nulhfy  many  of  the 
benefits  of  recent  Imperial  legislation  for  Ireland,  would 
produce  the  condition  of  lawlessness,  outrage,  and  terror 
which  flourished  before  the  present  Government  came  into 
power,  and  would  accentuate  social  and  rehgious  differences. 
The  appeal  concluded  as  follows  :  **  We  appeal  to  you,  brethren, 
as  you  value  the  possession  of  civil  and  rehgious  hberty  your- 
selves, to  guard  your  co-rehgionists  in  Ireland  from  the 
oppression  with  which  they  are  menaced,  and  earnestly  to 
oppose  any  attempt  to  place  the  loyal  Protestant  inhabitants 
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of  Ireland  under  the  domination  of  a  Legislature  which  would 
mainly  be  composed  of  the  two  parties  known  as  National  and 
Pamellite  Home  Rulers,  which  are  now  contending  for  the 
mastery." 

In  spite  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  Gladstonians  and 
Nationahsts  to  belittle  it,  the  Ulster  Convention  at  Belfast 
( Jrme  17)  was  a  great  fact.  It  was  equally  remarkable  for  the 
vast  numbers  who  took  part  in  it,  and  for  the  moderation  and 
restraint  they  displayed.  A  building  had  been  specially  erected 
for  the  meeting  intended  to  hold  10,000  persons,  but  a  larger 
number  really  assembled  in  it ;  for  besides  the  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  Ulster,  who  numbered  nearly  12,000,  there  were 
present  a  great  many  sympathisers  from  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Duke  of  Abercom  presided,  and  the  proceedings 
were  opened  by  a  prayer,  offered  by  the  Lord  Primate  of 
Ireland,  and  the  singing  of  the  psalm  '*  God  is  our  refuge  and 
our  strength."  The  President,  in  his  speech,  denied  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  recent  utterances  with  regard  to  Ulster  contained 
threats  any  more  than  the  Convention  itself  made  any  threat, 
though  it  distinctly  stated  what  might  happen  supposing  that 
matters  were  forced  to  a  crisis  bevond  which  there  was  no 
control.  The  meeting  held  out  the  right  hand  of  friendship  to 
their  brethren  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Nothing  could  be  more 
friendly  than  asking  for  peace  and  quiet ;  but  if  those  to  whom 
the  appeal  was  made  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  if  tranquillity  was 
not  restored,  nobody  could  complain  if,  in  future  years,  the 
words  of  warning  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  uttered  were 
justified  and  his  prophecies  realised.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  gone 
astray  in  his  Irish  policy.  No  liberal  leader  ever  had  in  former 
days  more  devoted  friends  and  adherents  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
possessed  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  These  followers  had,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  joined  the  band  of  Irish  Unionists.  They 
denounced  and  detested  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy,  because  they 
knew  that  it  would  bring  a  curse  upon  their  coimtry.  When  a 
great  Imperial  scheme  was  absolutely  and  entirely  rejected  by 
the  mass  of  the  hard-thinking,  solid  men  to  whom  it  would  be 
applied,  such  a  scheme  would  never  bear  good  fruit ;  the  bud 
could  never  blossom,  but  must  fall  to  pieces,  grafted  alone  upon 
the  brain  of  its  fanciful  projector.  What  filled  them  with 
indignation  was  that  this  plot  of  Home  Eule  was  being  hatched 
in  darkness.  It  would  not  bear  the  light  of  day ;  it  would  not 
stand  a  searching  investigation,  because  if  it  were  examined  it 
would  be  discovered  to  be  a  base  fraud  upon  the  unsuspecting 
electorate  of  England  and  upon  the  susceptible  Nationalist 
party  in  Ireland.  The  keystone  of  the  great  question  was,  that 
security  could  never  be  given  under  any  Home  Eule  measure. 
The  Duke  concluded  a  forcible  peroration  with  the  emphatic 
words':  "  Men  of  the  North,  once  more  I  say  we  will  not  have 
Home  Bule,**  words  which  were  received  with  wild  enthusiasm 
by  the  whole  body  of  delegates. 
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The  principal  resolution,  the  proposer  of  which  was  Sir  W. 
Q.  Ewart,  was  in  the  following  terms  :  **  That  this  Convention, 
consisting  of  11,879  delegates,  representing  the  Unionists  of 
every  creed,  class,  and  party  throughout  Ulster,  appointed  at 
public  meetings  held  in  every  electoral  division  oif  the  province, 
hereby  solemnly  resolves  and  declares :  That  we  express  the 
devoted  loyalty  of  Ulster  Unionists  to  the  Crown  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom ;  that  we  avow  our  fixed  resolve  to 
retain  unchanged  our  present  position  as  an  integral  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  protest  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner  against  the  passage  of  any  measure  that  would  rob  us 
of  our  inheritance  in  the  Imperial  Parhament,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  which  our  capital  has  been  invested  and  our  homes 
and  rights  safeguarded ;  that  we  record  our  determination  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  Parhament  certain  to  be  controlled 
by  men  responsible  for  the  crime  and  outrage  of  the  Land 
League,  the  dishonesty  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  the 
cruelties  of  boycotting,  many  of  whom  have  showTi  themselves 
the  ready  instruments  of  clerical  denomination  ;  that  we  declare 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  our  conviction  that  the  attempt 
to  set  up  such  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  will  inevitably  result  in 
disorder,  violence,  and  bloodshed  such  as  have  not  been  experi- 
enced in  this  century,  and  announce  our  resolve  to  take  no  part 
in  the  election  or  proceedings  of  such  a  Parliament,  the  autho- 
rity of  which,  should  it  ever  be  constituted,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  repudiate  ;  that  we  protest  against  this  great  question,  which 
involves  our  lives,  property,  and  civil  rights,  being  treated  as  a 
mere  side  issue  in  the  impending  electoral  struggle ;  that  we 
appeal  to  those  of  our  fellow-countrjonen  who  have  hitherto 
been  in  favour  of  a  separate  Parliament  to  abandon  a  demand 
which  hopelessly  divides  Irishmen,  and  to  unite  with  us  under 
the  Imperial  Legislature  in  developing  the  resources  and 
furthering  the  best  interests  of  our  common  country/' 

Mr.  Thomas  Sinclair,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  stated 
the  Ulster  position  in  a  few  impressive  sentences.  **  It  is  diffi- 
cult,'' he  said,  **  for  us' in  the  North  to  realise  the  misery  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  peaceable  citizens  in  Munster  and  Connaught 
have  suffered  from  alarms  of  murder  and  moonlighting,  or  from 
ruin  inflicted  through  cruel  boycotting  and  fraudulent  apphca- 
tion  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  But  we  know  that  the  men 
who  before  God  are  responsible  for  all  this  savage  villainy  are 
the  men  who  will  control  a  Dublin  Parhament."  Deahng  with 
the  question  how  Ulster  should  act  towards  such  a  Parliament, 
Mr.  Sinclair  said  :  **  If  it  be  ever  set  up  we  shall  simply  ignore 
its  existence.  Its  Acts  will  be  but  as  waste  paper,  its  pohce 
will  find  our  barracks  preoccupied  with  our  own  constabulary, 
its  judges  will  sit  in  empty  court-houses.  The  early  efforts  of 
its  executive  will  be  spenjb  in  devising  means  to  deal  with  a 
passive  resistance  to  its  taxation,  coextensive  with  loyahst 
Ulster.     In  all  this  we  make  no  threat  of  arms  or  blood  ;  we 
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speak  defiance  to  no  one.  We  merely  allow  those  who  desire 
the  luxury  of  Home  Eule  to  enjoy  its  legislation  and  pay  for  it 
themselves.  Our  kinsmen  of  the  American  Revolution  have 
taught  us  to  leave  it  to  those  that  will  force  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice upon  us  to  strike  the  first  blow.'*  The  dangers  to  Ulster 
from  a  Home  Eule  Parliament  he  put  in  the  following  concise 
language  :  **  We  Ulster  men  are  expected  to  sit  quietly  by  while 
we  are  hopelessly  outvoted  by  Land  Leaguers  and  Plan  of 
Campaigners,  who  have  declared  our  staple  trade  the  enemy  of 
the  people,  who  have  threatened  all  opponents  of  the  National 
cause  with  vengeance  in  the  day  of  Nationahst  triumph,  who 
have,  most  of  them,  subjected  their  political  consciences  to 
clerical  control,  who  have  proclaimed  Protection  to  be  the  key 
of  their  fiscal  pohcy,  and  whose  reckless  finance  is  certain  to 
overwhelm  our  industries  in  hopeless  taxation."  Another 
representative  speaker,  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  president  of  the 
Ulster  Keform  Club,  pithily  put  the  case  against  ecclesiastical 
ascendancy  in  a  few  words  :  '*  We  object  to  clerical  government 
of  either  priest  or  parson.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  Church.  But  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  priests  now  select  the  candidates  for  Parliament, 
they  act  as  canvassers  and  personation  agents  in  the  polling- 
booths,  and  they  see  the  ballot-papers  marked  in  many  cases 
for  one-fourth  of  the  electors  as  illiterates."  Equally  forcible 
was  the  speech  of  Dr.  Lynd,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  In  the 
course  of  an  appeal  to  his  Nonconformist  brethren  in  Great 
Britain,  he  said  :  **  We  say  we  know  Ireland.  We  have  looked 
at  Home  Eule  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  We  have 
marked  the  record  of  the  men  whom  it  would  place  over  our 
heads,  and  we  know  something  of  the  views  and  expectations 
of  that  hierarchy  which,  after  all,  is  the  supreme  power  over  the 
consciences  and  lives  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  while  we 
solemnly  declare  that  did  we  believe  Home  Eule  to  be  for  our 
country's  good  we  would  cheerfully  adopt  it,  yet,  believing  as 
we  do  that  there  is  not  an  interest  but  that  represented  by 
Archbishop  Walsh  which  it  would  not  bring  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  should  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  prove  deaf  to  our 
appeal,  there  is  not  a  legitimate  weapon  of  resistance  we  shall 
not  feel  justified  in  wielding."  Amid  enthusiastic  applause  Dr. 
Lynd  thus  concluded  :  **  We  pray  to  God  Almighty  that  in 
mercy  He  may  avert  the  baneful  omens  of  disaster  which 
threaten  our  beloved  country,  but,  trusting  in  His  strength,  we 
say  of  Home  Eule  as  Lord  Macaulay  said  of  O'ConnelPs  demand 
for  Eepeal — Never !  Never  !  Never !  " 

The  singing  of  **  God  save  the  Queen  "  by  the  vast  assembly 
brought  the  Convention  to  an  end  ;  but  three  enormous  meet- 
ings were  subsequently  held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  at  which 
resolutions  of  protest  against  Home  Eule  were  carried. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Eev.  Guinness  Eogers,  a  dissenting 
minister  resident  in  London,  and  a  poHtical  supporter  of  Mr. 
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GladstoDe,  that  right  hon.  gentleman  addressed  a  small  gathering 
of  Nonconformists  at  Mr.  Rogers's  house  (Jmie  18).  It  was 
probably  desired  by  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  Nonconformist  friends 
that  the  speech  should  be  an  answer,  or  a  counterblast,  to  the 
Nonconformist  appeal  from  Ireland;  while  the  fact  that  the 
Ulster  Convention  had  been  held  on  the  day  before  furnished 
an  additional  motive  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  address.  In  his 
•opening  sentences  Mr.  Gladstone  repudiated  the  charge  that 
he  had  **  declared  the  population  of  Ulster,  or  at  all  events  the 
Protestant  population  of  Ulster,  to  be  fools  or  rogues."  He 
passed  on  to  throw  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Noncon- 
formist appeal  from  Ireland,  as  regarded  the  number  of 
signatures  subscribed  to  it  (a  point  on  which  he  was  afterwards 
shown  to  be  entirely  in  error).  Proceeding  to  criticise  the 
terms  of  the  appeal,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  they  were  mere 
statements,  unaccompanied  by  **  one  single  grain  of  what 
approaches  to  proof " ;  and  while  he  traversed  the  statements 
he  ridiculed  the  fears  of  which  they  were  an  evidence.  He 
admitted,  however,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  speech,  that 
*'  clerical  power  is  too  ^eat  in  Ireland,  and*  great  fears  conse- 
quently arise."  Contmuing,  he  said:  **  And  in  the  great 
meeting  in  Belfast  yesterday  they  did  me  the  honour  to  quote 
with  great  laudation  some  sentiments  of  mine  against  the 
undue  extension  of  the  clerical  power.  They  were  received 
with  loud  cheers  in  the  great  meeting  at  Belfast,  and  I  am 
particularly  happy  to  be  in  a  condition  to  draw  any  cheers  from 
a  meeting  of  that  character  and  that  composition.  But  it  so 
happens  that  those  passages,  which  may  be  found  by  any  of 
you  who  has  the  curiosity  to  look  for  them  in  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Ewart,  who  moved  the  principal  resolution,  were  directed,  not 
against  the  Irish  priests  in  particular,  but  in  particular  against 
the  Court  of  Rome.  These  gentlemen  appear  to  have  no 
apprehension  whatever  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  You  will  find 
that  in  their  estimation  the  Pope  has  had  all  his  teeth  pulled 
out  and  all  his  claws  drawn,  and  he  has  now  become  a  perfectly 
safe  and  pacific  personage.  Well,  I  haVe  always  believed  that 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  was  in  Popedom,  and 
that  if  there  were  dangers  in  the  excess  of  clerical  power — and 
I  conceive  that  there  are  such  dangers,  as  there  are,  in  fact,  in 
all  excess  of  power — it  is  to  Rome  that  you  must  look  as  the 
source  from  which  they  chiefly  proceed.  Well,  then,  I  ask 
myself,  and  now  I  want  to  know  as  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
how  do  we  stand  ?  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
submit  tamely  and  servilely  to  the  Pope,  and  is  it  the  fact  that 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  laity  submit  servilely  and  tamely  to 
their  clergy?  Gentlemen,  hke  you  I  am  but  an  ignorant  man. 
So  say  these  people  :  *  You  do  not  reside  in  Ireland  and  know 
nothing  about  it.'  But  let  us  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  the 
means  that  we  possess.  I  think  about  three  or  fours  years  ago 
there  was  a  very  famous  document  that  came  from  Rome  called 
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a  rescript  from  the  Pope,  and,  unless  my  recollection  fails  me, 
though  I  do  not  live  in  Ireland,  the  whole  mass  of  the  Irish 
Koman  Catholics,  except  a  portion  of  the  upper  class  opposed 
to  Nationalism  and  to  Home  Rule — the  whole  mass  of  the  Irish 
Koman  Catholics,  including  the  clergy  and  almost  every  bishop, 
opposed  this  rescript  and  protested,  led  on  by  their  members  of 
Parliament,  that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  them  the 
course  that  they  were  to  pursue  in  political  concerns.  Why 
are  these  gentlemen  so  mealy-mouthed  about  the  Pope  ?  Nay ; 
they  are  rather  less  than  mealy-mouthed,  for  they  have  not  a 
single  syllable  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Rome."  Reverting  to  the  Convention  of  the  day  before,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  he  thought  that  its  **  comparative  moderation  " 
did  honour  to  the  Ulster  Protestants.  They  had  given  a  lesson 
to  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour.  They  had  spoken  about 
using,  not  every  means  of  resistance,  but  every  **  legitimate  *' 
means  of  resistance  to  Home  Rule.  Their  claim  was  simply  an 
appeal  to  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  to  convert  themselves 
to  the  opinion  of  the  minority.  In  1886,  Mr.  Gladstone  went 
on  to  say,  he  had  named,  among  other  methods  suggested  for 
the  protection  of  the  minority,  one  of  cutting  off  from  Ireland 
all  that  small  portion  of  Ulster  in  which  the  Protestants  were 
so  concentrated  as  to  form  a  majority  ;  and  even  that  plan  was 
worthy  of  careful  and  respectful  consideration  if  it  appeared  to 
be  desired  in  Ireland.  But  the  Ulster  Protestants  had  entirely 
and  vehemently  protested  against  that  plan.  They  claimed  the 
integrity  of  Ireland,  the  only  modest  condition  they  attached 
being  that  the  minority  should  rule  and  the  majority  obey. 
"I  tell  you,"  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded,  "in  all  honesty,  the 
best  constitutional  safeguard  is  in  the  thorough  freedom  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  That  is  the  best.  But  if  there  is 
prejudice  and  apprehension  on  one  side  I  confess,  such  is  my 
opinion  of  the  desire  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  NationaUst 
party  to  establish  peace  in  that  distracted  country,  that  I  believe 
there  is  no  reasonable  and  almost  no  fairly  presentable  proposi- 
tion to  which  they  would  not  agree  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
minorities.  Gentlemen,  what  is  the  real  position  of  these 
Protestants  who  meet  in  large  numbers  in  Belfast,  and  with 
what  feeUngs  ought  we  to  regard  them  ?  Certainly  I  do  not 
regard  them  with  fear.  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  My  nerves 
may  be  failing  with  age — I  know  not  how  that  is  ;  but  I  have 
not  a  single  scintilla  of  fear  or  apprehension.  I  do,  however, 
regard  them  with  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  and,  if  it  is  not 
thought  insulting  to  them,  with  a  good  deal  of  commiseration.*' 
Rich  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  resource,  his  tactics  are  some- 
times a  little  clumsy.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  he 
declined  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  London  Trades 
Council  on  the  Eight  Hours  question.  But  some  time  after 
his  refusal  had  been  conveyed  to  that  body — whose  interview 
with   Lord   Sahsbury  and   Mr.   Balfour  had  occurred  in  the 
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interval — it  was  intimated  to  them  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
not  object  to  discuss  the  question  with  them.  A  deputation 
accordingly  waited  upon  him  (June  16),  and  the  subject  was 
fully  discussed.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  firmly  declined  to  take  up 
the  question,  primarily  on  the  ground  that  the  Irish  question 
had  the  first  claims  upon  him.  **  I  am  so  bound  in  honour 
and  character,''  he  said,  **to  the  Irish  question  that  I  should 
really  disgrace  myself  to  the  lowest  point  that  the  most 
unprincipled  could  possibly  sink  to  if  I  were  to  recede  from  the 
position  to  which  I  am  bound  by  the  struggle  of  the  last  few 
years."  Asked  by  a  member  of  the  deputation  if  he  could  not 
**  say  something  of  an  encouraging  character  before  the 
election  takes  place,*'  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  following 
dignified  and  emphatic  reply,  which  closed  the  interview: 
"  It  is  fair  I  should  say  that  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  very 
highest  duties  of  all  politicians  under  all  circumstances  and  at 
all  cost  is  to  eschew  and  to  repudiate  the  raising  of  any  expec- 
tations except  what  they  know  they  can  fulfil.  Therefore,  I 
can  say  nothing  more.  I  appeal  to  my  life.  I  appeal  to  what 
I  have  hitherto  viewed  as  my  duty  to  the  industrial  classes, 
putting  them  in  the  position  of  standing  up  for  their  own 
rights,  and  I  say  that  what  Uttle  future  I  have  you  must 
judge  of  by  the  past.  Until  I  see  my  way  and  know  how 
things  are  to  be  done  and  under  what  conditions,  I  must  not 
excite*  any  expectations,  even  if  I  beheved  that  I  could  fulfil 
them,  even  if  I  leant  to  the  hope  that  I  could  fulfil  them." 

The  share  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  labours  of  the 
session  was  a  very  small  one,  but  it  became  more  marked  as 
the  session  drew  near  its  end.  The  question  of  Uganda, 
which  was  to  loom  more  largely  upon  the  pubhc  mind  later  in 
the  year,  cropped  up  in  both  Houses  upon  the  rumours,  received 
from  a  French  source,  of  fighting  and  alleged  massacre.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  (June  2)  Sir  William  Harcourt  (Derby)  was 
informed  that  no  statement  could  be  made  upon  the  subject 
until  Captain  Lugard's  reports  had  been  received.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  (June  13)  Lord  Salisbury  read  a  telegram 
announcing  that  the  fighting  was  over,  and  that  the  mis- 
sionaries, both  British  and  foreign,  were  reported  safe  and 
well.  Answering  a  question  put  by  Lord  Kimberley,  Lord 
Salisbury  stated  that  the  British  representatives  were  not  to 
be  withdrawn  from  Uganda  to  the  coast,  but  only  about  half- 
way, and  that  only  until  the  railway  was  constructed.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll,  resenting  the  tone  in  which  Lord  Kimberley 
had  spoken  of  British  operations  in  Uganda,  warmly  declared, 
amid  loud  cheers,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  take 
her  part  with  the  other  great  Powers  in  the  civilisation  of  the 
country  and  the  construction  of  the  railway,  even  if  it  involved 
some  **  little  wars"  against  the  "savagery"  of  native  kings. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  (July  16)  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (Penrith)  stated  that  the  British  East  African 
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Company  had  sent  out  instructions  to  their  agents  to  retire 
from  Uganda  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  that  withdrawal  by  no 
means  impHed  the  abandonment  of  the  country,  and  there  was 
no  intention  whatever  of  altering  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 

On  the  House  of  Commons  reassembling,  after  the  short 
Whitsuntide  vacation  (June  9) ,  a  resolution  appropriating  all  the 
remaining  time  of  the  House  for  Government  business  was  passed 
after  a  short  discussion.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Bal- 
four {Manchester f  E.)  intimated  that  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Bill  would  not  be  further  proceeded  with.  The  House  then  went 
into  Committee  of  Supply,  and  the  Navy  Estimates  were  com- 
pleted, and  considerable  progress  was  made  with  the  Civil 
Service  votes.  No  fewer  than  eighty-five  votes  were  agreed  to 
in  the  course  of  the  sitting,  aiid  most  of  them  without  any 
comment.  The  Education  Vote  was  proposed  without  a  word 
of  explanation,  and  the  Opposition  allowed  it  to  pass  undis- 
cussed, so  eager  was  the  general  desire  to  wind  up  the  session 
as  quickly  as  possible.  At  the  next  sitting  (June  10)  the  Army 
Estimates  were  taken  in  hand,  and  a  long  discussion  ensued 
on  the  report  of  the  Wantage  Committee  on  the  state  of  the 
Army.  Mr.  Stanhope  (Homcastle)  reviewed  the  report  in  a 
spirit  of  somewhat  modified  approval,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
that  he  had  not  been  at  all  impressed  by  the  opinions  laid  down 
by  many  of  the  military  experts.  He  showed  a  readiness,  how- 
ever, to  take  some  points  into  consideration,  and  to  introduce 
improvements  in  a  number  of  matters  of  detail.  Later  on, 
when  dealing  with  the  vote  for  Volunteers,  he  made  an  interest- 
ing announcement  which,  though  it  did  not  altogether  escape 
some  sharp  criticism,  appeared  to  give  pretty  general  satisfac- 
tion. He  announced  that  her  Majesty,  acting  upon  his  advice, 
had  been  pleased  to  consent  to  the  issue  of  a  Royal  warrant 
conferring  a  special  decoration  upon  Volunteer  commissioned 
ofl&cers  who  had  served  continuously  for  twenty  years,  and  who 
were  certified  to  be  capable  and  efficient.  It  was  complained 
by  some  members  that  such  a  decoration  should  not  be  confined 
to  commissioned  officers,  but  should  be  given  to  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  as  well,  but  Mr.  Stanhope  declined 
to  give  way,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  Volunteers  who  are 
without  commissions  are  already  the  recipients  of  good  service 
badges  for  every  five  years  of  service.  Notwithstanding  the 
discussion  on  the  Wantage  Committee*s  report  thirty-four 
Army  and  Civil  Service  votes  were  agreed  to  in  the  course  of 
the  sitting,  involving  an  expenditure  of  nearly  23,000,000/. 

When  the  House  next  met  (June  13)  Mr.  Balfour  {Man- 
chester, E.)  made  a  somewhat  hopeful  statement  as  to  the 
business  which  the  Government  expected  to  accomplish  before 
the  prorogation,  which  would  be  taken  sometime  between  June 
20  and  July  2.  Mr.  Sexton  {Belfast,  W.),  rising  as  Mr.  Balfour 
resumed  his  seat,  announced  the  determined  hostility  of  the 
Irish  party  to  the  Irish  Education  Bill.     But  two  nights  later 
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(June  15),  when  the  Bill  was  in  committee,  an  understanding 
was  arrived  at  in  respect  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools, 
which  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  opposition,  and  the  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  (June  16).  On  a  further  statement  by 
Mr.  Balfour  as  to  the  arrangements  for  concluding  the  session 
(June  17),  Mr.  Labouchere  (Northampton)  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
[Derby)  charged  the  Government  with  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  holding  of  the  borough  elections  on  a  Saturday.  In  repu- 
diating the  charge  Mr.  Balfour  showed  that  Saturday  was  to  a 
large  extent  a  disfranchising  day,  and  that  it  was  not  a  favourite 
polling  day  in  the  constituencies.  After  this  time  there  was 
nothing  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  to  call  for  special 
notice.  The  House  of  Commons  had  practically  completed  its 
business  on  Thursday,  June  23,  when  it  adjourned  until  the 
following  Monday.  The  House  of  Lords  meanwhile  sat  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  to  carry  a  number  of  Bills  through  their 
final  stages.  On  Monday  (June  27)  the  Koyal  Assent  was 
given  to  the  remaining  measures  of  the  session,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  twelfth  Parliament  of  the  Queen  was 
prorogued. 
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Preparations  for  the  General  Elections — The  Opening  of  the  Campaign — Mr.  Morley 
at  Newcastle — Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham — The  Rival  Manifestoes — Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury — Mr.  Gladstone's  Progress — The  Campaign  in 
Midlothian — Mr.  Balfour  at  Leeds  and  Manchester — Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
Midlands — The  Results  of  the  Borough  Elections — And  of  the  Coimties — The 
Gladstonian  Majority — The  Meeting  of  Parliament — Election  of  the  Speaker — 
The  Vote  of  Confidence — Defeat  of  the  Ministry— Mr.  Gladstone's  Fourth 
Cabinet — The  Re-elections — Mr.  Morley  at  Newcastle — The  Close  of  the 
Campaign. 

Long  before  the  sentence  of  dissolution  had  been  passed  upon 
the  twelfth  Parliament  of  the  present  reign,  leaders  and  party 
organisers  had  been  marshalling  their  candidates,  and  making 
preparations  for  the  coming  struggle.  Both  sides  professed 
themselves  confident  of  success,  although  the  Unionists  ad- 
mitted that  they  would  return  with  diminished  strength.  The 
Gladstonian  Liberals  predicted  their  majority  at  numbers 
varying  from  five  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
including  the  Irish  Nationahsts,  whilst  they  loudly  proclaimed 
the  extinction  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  everywhere  except  at 
Birmingham.  As  the  attacking  party,  the  Liberals  had  many 
advantages ;  they  could  choose  their  own  points  of  vantage,  and 
vary  their  promises  according  to  the  real  or  assumed  wishes  of 
the  electors.  They  had  no  record  of  interests  offended  or  of 
pledges  unfulfilled.  They  could  assure  their  constituents  that 
with  their  return  to  office  every  boon  and  benefit  which  had 
been  denied  them  by  the  Ministerialists  might  be  within  range 
of  possible  realisation.    The  Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand, 
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had  only  to  rely  on  that  very  untrustworthy  staff,  political 
gratitude  for  past  services,  and  at  best  could  point  to  six  years 
of  peaceful  government  as  their  chief  claim  for  renewed 
support.  The  more  thoughtful  Liberals,  whilst  anticipating 
greatly  increased  support  in  the  county  divisions,  expressed 
considerable  doubt  as  to  their  being  able  to  hold  some  of  the 
more  important  towns,  and  they  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible 
to  moderate  the  zeal  of  those  of  their  party  who  loudly  an- 
nounced that  the  Gladstonians  would  sweep  the  country.  It 
was  in  the  large  towns,  however,  that  the  question  of  Irish 
Home  Rule,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  regarded  as  the  only  question 
in  which  he  was  personally  concerned,  was  sure  to  be  most 
prominently  brought  forward,  and  be  made  the  test  of  popular 
feeling.  In  the  county  constituencies,  and  more  especially  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  the  question  had  no  interest,  allotments 
and  cottage  gardens  having  the  same  interest  for  the  electors  as 
the  Eight  Hours  question  had  in  some  industrial  centres.  As 
the  TimeSy  which  had  sent  a  special  commissioner  through  the 
country  to  collect  statistics,  pointed  out,  the  issue  lay  in  the 
hands  of  about  a  hundred  constituencies,  whose  leanings  could 
not  be  accurately  ascertained  beforehand,  and  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  retention  of  Lord  Salisbury  as  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  reality  lay  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  hundreds  of  votes  which  would  decide  the 
political  representation  of  a  hundred  constituencies.  In  Eng- 
land social  questions  were  taking  a  prominent  place  in  all 
political  meetings,  and  in  these  the  Liberals  could  pledge 
themselves  more  deeply  than  their  opponents ;  in  Wales  the 
question  it  was  known  would  turn  solely  on  Welsh  Home 
Rule  and  DisestabUshment,  and  the  former  was  in  most  cases 
only  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  the  landlords ;  in  Scotland  the 
question  of  Disestablishment  was  almost  the  only  one  before 
the  electors ;  whilst  in  Ireland  only  the  question  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  most  at  heart  was  put  in  the  front,  but  often  in 
a  way  which  served  only  to  show  that  Irish  politicians  thought 
more  of  their  own  personal  views  than  of  the  general  welfare  of 
their  countrymen. 

To  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  was  destined  to  have  the  last 
word  in  the  electoral  struggle,  fell  also  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  amongst  politicians  of  Cabinet  rank  to  issue  his 
address.  Appearing  almost  simultaneously  with  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  speech  at  Edinburgh  (June  21),  it  looked  as  if  there  was 
no  very  complete  accord  between  the  Liberal  leaders.  Lord 
Rosebery  had  warned  his  hearers  that  the  **  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme "  was  still  unauthorised ;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Morley  placed  Irish  Home  Rule  foremost,  all  the  planks  of 
the  Newcastle  platform,  except  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  found  a  place  in  Mr.  Morley's  address.  But  Lord 
Rosebery  was  speaking  at  Edinburgh  and  Mr.  Morley  was 
addressing  the  electors  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     After  alluding 
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to  his  nine  years'  Parliamentary  connection  with  the  city,  he 
wrote :  "  It  will  still  manifestly  be  my  duty  first  and  foremost 
to  aid  in  prosecuting  the  great  cause  of  the  better  government 
of  Ireland  to  such  an  issue  as  shall  reheve  the  Imperial 
Parliament  from  a  distractive  and  obstructive  burden,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  shall  enlist  the  capacity  and  energy  of  Irishmen 
in  the  orderly  government  of  their  own  country.  .  .  .  The  only 
alternative  which  Parliament  has  been  able  to  devise  to  Home 
Rule  is  perpetual  coercion  as  a  permanent  instrument  of 
government.  This  abrogation  of  the  civil  rights  and  consti- 
tutional securities  of  Irishmen,  this  establishment  of  an  odious 
inequality  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  perfect 
equality,  both  at  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  on  many  occasions 
since,  makes  it  more  than  ever  the  bounden  duty  of  Liberals  to 
renew  the  strong  effort  which  they  made  six  years  ago  to  satisfy 
the  constitutional  demand  of  the  great  majority  of  Irishmen." 
The  other  measures  which  he  advocated  were  an  inquiry  into 
the  working  of  the  Poor  Law,  Local  Option,  Parish  Councils, 
fuller  powers  for  the  London  County  Council,  Disestablishment 
in  Wales  and  Scotland,  besides  land  and  electoral  reform.  In 
this  address  there  was  no  attempt  to  place  any  English  reforms 
before  the  one  great  question  of  "  Justice  to  Ireland  "  ;  and  if 
the  electors  of  Newcastle  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  away 
on  other  issues,  and  to  record  their  votes  according  to  their 
views  on  these  points,  it  cannot  be  laid  to  Mr.  Morley's  charge 
that  he  failed  to  place  before  them  the  absolute  priority  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill. 

The  leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  followed  immediately 
upon  Mr.  Morley,  setting  out  with  a  reminder  that  in  1886 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  the 
Union  and  to  resist  any  proposal  which  would  place  the 
loyal  and  Protestant  minority  in  Ireland  under  the  dominion  of 
the  National  League.  These  objects,  he  said,  still  continued 
in  their  issue  between  the  Gladstonians  and  Unionists.  But 
there  were  other  points  on  which  he  claimed  the  continued 
support  of  the  electors  of  Birmingham. 

**  I  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  legislation.  Liberal  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  which,  in  spite  of  opposition  and 
obstruction,  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by  the 
Unionist  Government.  Thanks  to  the  firm,  and  at  the  same 
time  conciliatory,  spirit  of  our  foreign  policy,  the  Government 
have  been  able  to  direct  their  whole  attention  to  domestic 
affairs,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  England  and 
Scotland,  as  well  as  Ireland,  have  had  their  fair  share  of 
consideration." 

Referring  next  to  the  legislation  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, he  added: — 

**  In  Ireland  the  Unionist  party  have  pursued  the  policy 
which  was  the  avowed  and  settled  aim  of  every  Liberal  until 
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Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  surrender  to  Mr.  Pamell.  They  have 
maintained  the  law  of  the  land,  and  have  repressed  disorder 
and  outrage.  But  they  have  been  at  the  same  time  eager  to 
redress  all  proved  grievances  of  which  any  section  of  the  people 
could  justly  complain.** 

He  next  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Local  Government 
Bill  might  become  law  in  the  next  Parliament.  The  passage 
of  the  measure  had  been  delayed  by  "  the  threatened  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Gladstonian  and  Home  Eule  party,"  which  was 
wholly  directed  against  the  necessary  and  reasonable  precau- 
tions which  were  taken  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  minority 
and  the  abuse  of  the  large  powers  conferred: — 

**At  the  present  time  Ireland  is  more  peaceful,  more 
prosperous,  and  more  contented  than  she  has  been  for  many 
years,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  a  continuance  of 
the  same  action  will  at  no  distant  date  remove  those  deep- 
seated  roots  of  disaffection  which  have  been  planted  in  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  by  the  past  mistakes  of  the  British 
Government.  This  fair  prospect  will  be  overcast  and  darkened 
if  the  country  is  once  more  to  be  plunged  into  the  barren 
controversy  of  Home  Rule.'* 

The  concession  of  Home  Eule  would,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said,  in  no  case  be  a  final  settlement,  and  no  progress  could 
be  made  in  the  settlement  of  other  reforms : — 

**  The  issues  are  the  greatest  which  can  be  submitted  to 
any  people,  and  I  trust  that  in  this  great  crisis  Birmingham 
will  once  more  lead  the  way  and  will  give  her  united  voice 
against  a  policy  which  would  be  dishonouring  to  England, 
dangerous  to  Ireland,  and  destructive  to  all  hopes  of  Liberal 
progress.** 

A  day  or  two  later,  Mr.  Gladstone's  address  to  the  electors- 
of  Midlothian  appeared — but  not  until  it  had  been  announced 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  ostentation  and  mystery  that  an 
interview  had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  J.. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Healy,  but  that 
the  subjects  discussed  between  the  English  and  Irish  leaders 
were  not  allowed  to  transpire.  From  Mr.  Gladstone's  address 
(June  24)  it  could  only  be  surmised  that  he  had  satisfied  hia 
Irish  supporters  that  any  revelation  of  the  intended  Home 
Rule  Bill  would  be  premature.  Nevertheless  he  held  out  the 
prospect  of  shortly  addressing  his  constituents  "  on  the 
outlines  of  the  proposal  for  which  the  Liberal  party  had 
unitedly  contended  for  the  last  six  years" — a  somewhat 
strange  description  of  a  party  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  so 
often  bewailed  and  denounced  the  disruption.,  By  some- 
fatality  or  forgetfulness  the  very  distinct  promise  contained 
in  these  words  was  altogether  put  aside,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eloquence  was  turned  to  other  topics.  In  his  written  address, 
after  declaring  the  Ministry  to  have  been  the  real  authors  of 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  by  alternately  denouncing  and  enforcing: 
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a  Coercion  Act,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  the  apparent 
calmness  of  Ireland  at  that  time  was  owing  to  the  reliance 
upon  the  "frank  concession  of  Home  Bule,  sheltered  b)' 
Imperial  supremacy,"  which  she  awaited  from  the  Liberals. 
With  regard  to  Scotland  and  Wales,  "  where  the  public 
sense  has  constitutionally  declared  itself  against  the  main- 
tenance of  the  respective  religious  establishments,"  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  that  it  was  justly  deemed  a  grievance, 
that  upon  questions  properly  their  own,  Scotch  and  Welsh 
opinion  had  been  over-ridden  by  English  votes.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  also  in  favour  of  extending  the  power  already 
wielded  by  the  London  County  Council,  especially  in  th^ 
matter  of  the  police,  of  licensing  and  appointing  subsidiaiy 
councils ;  on  the  subject  of  electoral  reform,  he  placed  in  the 
first  rank  a  sound  and  easy  system  of  registration,  and  the 
principle  of  '*one  man,  one  vote";  with  regard  to  the  liquor 
laws,  he  held  out  the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a 
representative  licensing  authority;  and  of  the  grant  of  local 
option,  and  on  the  still  more  delicate  question  of  the  **  hours 
of  labour,"  he  expressed  the  hope  of  having  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  conference  and  explanation  with  his  constituents 
•on  matters  concerning  mining  labour.  He  concluded  his 
address  with  the  following  pathetic  paragraph : — 

"  In  this,  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  poUtical  life,  I  necessarily 
feel  that  this  must  surely  be  the  last  General  Election  at  which 
I  can  expect  to  solicit  your  suflfrages,  and  that  now  but  a  small 
and  special  share  can  belong  to  me  in  the  work  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  sketch  out.  It  is,  then,  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  assuring  you  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
confidence  which  has  been  heretofore  accorded  to  me  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  your  number,  and  which  I  humbly 
trust  I  have  not  forfeited.  And  even  now,  closely  circum- 
scribed as  is  the  space  before  me,  I  trust  that  if  your  minds 
have  not  changed  concerning  me,  I  may  still,  through  the 
bounty  of  the  Almighty,  be  permitted  to  render  you  for  a 
while  imperfect  but  devoted  service.** 

There  was  little  doubt  as  to  the  disappointment  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  address  was  received  even  by  his  own 
supporters,  and  those  who  had  most  confidently  promised  in 
his  name  an  explicit  statement  with  regard  to  Irish  Home 
Eule  were  forced  to  content  themselves  and  their  hearers 
with  the  assurance  that  a  few  days  would  see  the  curtain 
lifted,  and  to  learn,  at  least,  "  the  outlines  of  the  proposal  for 
which  the  Liberal  party  had  unitedly  contended.** 

Constitutional  custom  forbidding  a  peer  to  interfere  directly 
with  any  special  election,  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  as  Prime 
Minister  adopted  the  unusual  course  of  issuing  an  address  (June 
27)  **  to  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom,**  in  which  he  laid 
down  the  issues  upon  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  election  would 
turn.     In  marked  deference  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  he  gave 
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the  first  place  in  his  manifesto  to  social  questions,  claiming 
credit  for  his  Ministry  for  showing  no  aversion  to  change,  if 
required  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  as  shown  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Local  Government  in  England  and  Scotland,  the 
gift  of  gratuitous  education  and  the  relief  of  chronic  suffering 
in  Ireland.  Moreover,  a  sound  system  of  finance,  based  on  a 
pacific  poUcy,  had  enabled  the  Ministry  to  reduce  taxation, 
whilst  dealing  effectively  with  difficult  social  questions,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  for  the  fleet  and  armaments  of  the 
country  a  material  strength  which  they  never  before  possessed. 
"But,"  continued  Lord  Salisbury,  "there  is  one  interest  to  which 
this  election  is,  above  all  others,  vital.  It  is  the  interest  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Irish  people  who  are  threatened,  in  effect, 
with  separation  from  Great  Britain.  To  them  this  election  is 
of  terrible  importance.  On  your  votes  during  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks  will  depend  whether  it  will  be  to  them  a  message 
of  hope  or  a  sentence  of  servitude  and  ruin.  Other  questions 
are  not  burning  as  this  is ;  upon  other  matters  if  mistakes  are 
made  they  can  be  repaired  and  remedial  measures,  if  they  are 
inadequate,  can  be  strengthened  and  made  fuller  later  on.  But 
for  the  loyal  minority  of  Ireland  the  crisis  is  supreme.  A  wrong 
decision  now  means  for  them  the  certainty  of  bitter  and  pro- 
tracted struggle,  culminating  probably  in  civil  war,  and  it  may 
be,  ultimate  condemnation  to  the  doom  which  they  dread  beyond 
any  other  fate — the  subjection  of  their  prosperity,  their  industry, 
their  religion,  their  lives,  to  the  absolute  mastery  of  their 
ancient  and  unchanging  enemies." 

Lord  Salisbury  dilated  at  considerable  length  on  the  anta- 
gonism between  the  two  great  sections  of  Irishmen,  and  protested 
vigorously  against  the  idea  of  an  Irish  ParHament  governing, 
through  Ministers  dependent  upon  it  alone,  in  which  the  smaller 
section  would  be  given  over  to  unjust  taxation  and  predatory 
legislation.  He  concluded  :  **  It  is  for  you  to  determine  whether 
this  rash  experiment,  this  dangerous  novelty,  shall  be  tried. 
We  have  shown  by  experience  that  under  the  existing  system 
Ireland  can  be  maintained  in  peace  and  order ;  that  under  a 
steady  Government  the  interests  of  all  classes  have  been  pro- 
tected, and  confidence  and  prosperity  and  progress  have 
returned.  You  are  asked  to  shatter  these  results ;  to  try  in 
Ireland  a  mode  of  government  which  has  never  been  tried 
before,  but  whose  working  many  sinister  memories  in  this  and 
other  lands  wiU  help  us  to  forecast ;  and  for  this  purpose  to 
subjugate  the  people  who  are  bound  most  closely  by  history 
and  lanship  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  fasten 
on  their  necks  a  yoke  which  they  abhor.  I  pray  that  you  may 
be  guided  to  shrink  from  this  great  outrage  on  liberty,  on  grati- 
tude, and  on  good  faith.'* 

It  would  be  both  a  laborious  and  a  thankless  task  to  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  floods  of  political  rhetoric  which  were  let  loose 
upon  the  country  during  the  ensuing  weeks.      Seldom  had  a 
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General  Election  been  fought  with  greater  keenness  and  deter- 
mination from  first  to  last.  The  result  seemed  to  hang  in  the 
balance  until  the  very  day  when  the  forces  joined  issue.  In 
England  twelve  Liberal  and  twenty-six  Unionist  seats  were 
unchallenged  ;  in  Scotland  only  two,  those  of  the  Universities  ; 
whilst  in  Ireland  the  split  between  the  Nationalists  and  Pamel- 
lites  brought  about  contests  in  every  Home  Rule  constituency 
except  eight,  although  nine  Unionist  seats  were  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged  in  Ulster. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone's  **  progress  *'  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  with  his  interview  with  a  body  of  Nonconformists 
at  Clapham  (June  18),  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  it  was  not  until  a  week  later  that  he  commenced  at  Chester 
his  series  of  speeches.  The  first  day  (June  25)  was  marked  by 
an  untoward  mcident,  for  a  woman,  apparently  in  a  frenzy  of 
admiration,  threw  after  him  "for  luck'*  a  lump  of  cake  or 
gingerbread,  striking  Mr.  Gladstone  with  considerable  force  and 
mjuring  for  a  time  one  of  his  eyes.  He  was  not,  however, 
prevented  from  making  his  speech  at  the  Liberal  Club,  in 
which  he  indulged  in  the  most  sanguine  expectations  as  to  the 
result  of  the  elections,  and  retorted  on  Lord  Salisbury's  predic- 
tion of  Ulster's  resistance  by  charging  the  Prime  Minister  with 
intimidation  and  religious  bigotry.  He  further  declared  that  if 
the  House  of  Lords  threw  out  a  Home  Rule  Bill  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  there  would  be  no  occasion  or  justification 
for  a  fresh  dissolution ;  from  which  it  was  deduced  that,  sup- 
posing his  return  to  power,  if  in  the  first  session  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  were  stopped  by  the  IJpper  House  the  Government  would 
feel  itself  forced  to  take  up  seme  of  the  points  of  the  Newcastle 
programme  in  the  following  session.  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to 
say  that  he  did  not  believe  in  mischief  arising  from  the  meeting 
in  Belfast.  Protestants  had  been  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  in  Ireland  ;  power  had  been  placed 
in  their  hands  and  confidence  had  been  felt  in  them.  Antici- 
pating the  not  far  distant  settlement  of  the  Irish  controversy, 
Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  although  Parliament  might  not  be 
able  at  once  to  grapple  with  everything,  the  main  impediment 
would  have  been  removed,  and  great  progress  would  be  made  on 
such  questions  as  Welsh  Disestablishment,  the  reform  of  the 
liquor  laws,  and  other  popular  subjects.  But  it  was  not  until 
his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  that  he  gave  any  clue  of  his  immediate 
intentions.  In  the  first  and  most  eloquent  of  his  election 
speeches  (June  30)  he  defined  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  at  Westminster  as  analogous  to  that  exercised  over 
the  Parliaments  of  self-governing  colonies.  **  Have  we  not,"  he 
said,  "  scattered  over  the  world  a  number  of  States  colonial  in 
their  origin  which  have  in  more  than  one  case  led  others  to 
national  dominion  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  every  one  of  these  is 
subject  to  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  ?  And  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  consider  that  that  supremacy  is  or  is  not  a  shadow 
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or  a  fiction  ?  ...  In  my  opinion  it  is  real,  shadowy,  controlling 
power,  which  is  meant  to  be  called  into  action,  should  occasion 
arise,  but  with  respect  to  which  the  prayer  of  every  man  is  that 
occasion  may  not  come,  and  the  belief  of  every  rational  man, 
founded  on  experience,  is  that  such  an  occasion  need  not  come 
and  will  not  come."  After  praising  the  attitude  of  the  Irish 
people  during  the  six  years  which  had  passed  during  which  the 
Conservatives  had  been  in  power,  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded 
with  a  passage  which  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience 
far  more  deeply  than  his  description  of  the  wrongs  or  the 
patriotism  of  the  Irish  people  and  their  leaders,  lay  or  ecclesi- 
astical. **You  are  told  that  education,  that  enlightenment, 
that  leisure,  that  high  station,  that  political  experience,  are 
arrayed  in  the  opposing  camp,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
to  a  large  extent  I  cannot  deny  it.  But  though  I  cannot 
deny  it,  I  painfully  reflect  that  in  almost  every  one,  if 
not  in  every  one,  of  the  great  pohtical  controversies  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  whether  they  affected  the  franchise, 
whether  they  affected  commerce,  whether  they  affected  religion, 
whether  they  affected  the  bad  and  abominable  institution 
of  slavery,  or  whatever  subject  they  touched,  these  leisured 
classes,  these  educated  classes,  these  wealthy  classes,  these 
titled  classes,  have  been  in  the  wrong.'*  Mr.  Gladstone's 
second  speech  was  delivered  (July  2)  to  the  electors,  not  of 
Midlothian,  but  of  Glasgow,  where  some  of  his  supporters  were 
being  hard  pressed  by  their  opponents.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Gladstone  discussed  more  especially  the  religious  side  of  the 
Home  Eule  question,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland  over  their  flocks 
were  as  great  as  fifty  years  before.  The  more  liberty  the  Irish 
people  enjoyed,  the  less  danger  would  there  be  of  a  surrender 
of  that  liberty  into  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Mr. 
Gladstone  then  went  on  (with  strange  forgetfulness  of  the 
mission  for  which  Sir  George  Errington  obtained  at  his 
soUcitation  a  baronetcy)  to  twit  the  Government,  which 
solicited  the  votes  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  with 
sending  Sir  Linton  Simmons  as  an  envoy  to  the  Pope.  In 
so  doing  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  number  of  wholly  unfounded 
statements,  including  a  reference  to  Sir  L.  Simmons'  reUgious 
belief.  When  called  upon  to  retract  what  was  absolutely 
contrary  to  fact,  Mr.  Gladstone  grudgingly  withdrew  the  one 
personal  statement  concerning  Sir  L.  Simmons'  faith,  but 
evaded  all  reference  to  that  officer's  denial  of  other  equally 
baseless  charges.  In  his  third  speech,  delivered  at  Gorebridge 
(July  6),  Mr.  Gladstone  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
labour  question.  After  scolding  the  labour  candidates  and 
their  supporters  for  holding  themselves  aloof  when  an  alliance 
with  the  Liberals  could  alone  secure  their  return,  he  went  on 
to  advocate  co-operation  for  productive  as  well  as  for  distributive 
purposes,  on  the  ground  that  **  it  gave  to  the  labouring  man 
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the  interests  of  the  capitalist,"  and  thereby  tended  towards  the 
harmony  of  the  classes.  It  was  premature,  he  thought,  and 
perhaps  impossible,  to  propose  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  all 
descriptions  of  labour ;  but  if  ever  the  labouring  classes  were 
unanimous,  the  employers  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  waj^  of 
such  a  Bill.  Until  universal  unanimity  prevailed,  and  in  cases 
where  local  unanimity  existed,  he  would  like  to  see  the 
principle  of  local  option  made  available  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
violent  interference  with  the  individual  freedom  of  men  who 
were  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night, Mr.  Gladstone,  notwithstanding  his  eighty-two  years, 
showed  few  signs  of  waning  strength,  and  although  in  some 
of  his  speeches  there  was  a  want  of  that  sustained  rhetorical 
power  which  he  formerly  displayed,  they  were  dehvered  with- 
out apparent  failure  of  mental  or  physical  power. 

Mr.  Balfour  in  some  degree  followed  Mr.  Gladstone's 
example  of  making  speeches  on  his  way  North,  and  at  North- 
wich  (June  23)  and  at  Leeds  (June  24)  made  vigorous  defence 
of  the  Government.  At  the  first-named  place  he  dwelt  especi- 
ally on  the  **  object  lessons  *'  afforded  by  the  exploded  Plan  of 
Campaign  and  the  deserted  New  Tipperary,  and  quoted  from 
Mr.  W.  O'Brien's  threats  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  those 
who  would  have  the  carrying  out  of  Home  Rule  and  would 
control  the  destinies  of  the  Irish  people.  At  Leeds,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  directly  traversed  Mr.  Gladstone's  version 
of  Grattan's  Parliament,  which  Mr.  Balfour  maintained 
governed  Ireland  by  coercion,  and  was  itself  corrupted  by  the 
English  Ministry.  The  Unionists,  he  said,  were  resolved  to  do 
their  best  to  introduce  into  Ireland  every  reform  which  the 
Irish  patriots  could  legitimately  expect,  and  every  benefit  which 
the  wealth  of  England  could  bestow  upon  the  poorer  country. 
Irish  grievances,  if  such  things  could  be  shown  to  exist,  should 
occupy  the  very  forefront  of  the  attention  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  If  an  Irish  Parliament  were  granted  with  an  Irish 
Administration,  no  matter  what  **  safeguards"  were  introduced 
into  the  Home  Eule  Bill,  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment would  be  a  dangerous  fiction,  perfectly  worthless  for  the 
protection  of  the  minority,  for  averting  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire,  or  for  purposes  of  mutual  defence. 

On  reaching  Manchester  Mr.  Balfour  pressed  (June  27) 
similar  arguments  upon  the  attention  of  his  own  electors.  He 
maintained  that  the  grossest  injustice  would  be  inflicted  upon 
the  English  and  Scotch  population,  and  the  grossest  anomalies 
would  be  introduced  into  the  British  constitution,  if  Home  Rule 
were  granted  and  the  Irish  members  still  retained  at  West- 
minster. Home  Rule  would  have  the  further  disadvantage  of 
enabling  Ireland  to  extort  what  further  terms  it  liked  from  the 
weakness  or  the  ambition  of  the  Radical  administration  ;  and 
although  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  now  presented  as   a  final 
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measure,  settling  for  ever  the  relations  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain,  it  would  be  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  successive 
politicians,  to  be  altered  and  amended  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Insh  contingent. 

On  the  side  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire showed  by  his  effective  speeches  at  Bath  (June  22)  and  at 
Eastbourne  (June  24)  that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  his 
position,  as  leader  of  the  party,  a  purely  honorary  one.  He 
was  anxious  to  impress  upon  both  his  own  followers  and  the 
Conservatives  the  need  of  laying  aside  all  political  jealousies 
during  the  coming  contest,  and  of  supporting  each  other  against 
the  common  enemy.  Like  the  Duke  of  Argyll  he  dwelt  upon 
the  significance  and  importance  of  the  Ulster  gathering,  and 
asked  if  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  ready  to  use  force  to  deal  with 
**  the  fools  and  rogues"  who  threatened  to  meet  Home  Rule 
in  Ulster  with  passive  resistance.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  actual 
leader  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  also  very 
active,  although  chiefly  in  his  own  district.  In  his  first  speech 
to  his  constituents  (June  22)  he  inchned  to  the  view  that  the 
Newcastle  and  other  Liberal  programmes  had  now  disappeared 
— all  had  been  swallowed  up  once  more  by  Home  Eule,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  plainly  apparent  when  he  addressed  a  deputa- 
tion of  working  men  on  the  subject  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill. 
The  fact  was,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  '*  bound  hand  and  foot  '* 
by  his  compact  with  the  Irish  Nationalists.  If  a  Gladstonian 
majority  were  returned,  all  chance  of  making  progress  with  real 
reforms  would  have  to  be  postponed  for  years  to  come.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  had  been  proved  that  for  the  Unionist  party 
the  Irish  question  did  not  block  the  way.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
attached  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ulster  Convention  as 
an  evidence  of  the  strong  feeling  with  which  Ulstermen  opposed 
Home  Rule,  and  expressed  regret  that  Mi:.  Gladstone  had 
shown  himself  entirely  unable  to  appreciate  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  that  great  demonstration. 

Mr.  Goschen,  whose  seat  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
was  unchallenged,  was  left  free  to  help  his  less  fortunate  col- 
leagues. At  Portsmouth  (June  23)  he  naturally  insisted  upon 
the  importance  of  a  strong  foreign  policy,  which  could  be  sup- 
ported upon  a  well-organised  Navy,  but  speaking  to  his  own  con- 
stituents (June  25)  he  discussed  more  particularly  Irish  affairs. 
He  insisted  that  it  was  unfair  that  Messrs.  Healy,  Sexton, 
McCarthy,  and  Dillon  should  be  in  possession  of  the  outlines 
of  the  question  on  which  the  election  was  to  be  fought,  and  that 
the  constituencies  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  till  some  days 
later,  perhaps  until  after  the  poll  had  been  taken  in  the  chief 
boroughs  of  the  country.  The  election  ought  to  be  won  on  the 
appeal  of  Ulster  to  the  sense  of  honour  and  justice  of  English- 
men and  Scotchmen. 

At  Coventry  (June  24)  Mr.  Chamberlain  dwelt  at  some 
length   on  the  great  advantage   to  the  nation  of  wise  and 
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prudent  foreign  policy,  such  as  had  been  carried  out  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  He  showed  that  the  very  fact  that  France  and 
Bussia  hoped  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power  was  a 
proof  that  the  one  wished  to  compel  our  evacuation  of  Egypt 
and  the  other  wished  to  secure  a  free  hand  in  Turkey — results 
which  could  not  be  achieved  so  long  as  the  present  Government 
remained  in  office.  As  to  domestic  affairs,  he  reminded  the 
meeting  of  the  great  mass  of  beneficial  legislation  passed  by 
Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues,  and  compared  it  with  the 
impossible  promises  of  the  Newcastle  programme,  which  could 
never  be  realised.  He  expressed  disappointment  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  manifesto  as  it  declined  to  undertake  anything 
beyond  the  settlement  of  Home  Bule.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  dealt  with  the  Ulster  question,  and  declined  to 
believe  that  Great  Britain  would  ever  be  a  party  to  the 
coercion  of  the  loyalists  of  Ulster. 

On  the  other  side  the  only  politicians,  besides  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, whose  speeches  attracted  any  notice  outside  the  place  in 
which  they  were  delivered  were  those  of  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  John  Morley.  The  former  in  opening  his  campaign 
at  Derby  (June  25)  stated  that  the  proposals  of  the  Glad- 
stonians  with  regard  to  Home  Bule  were  that  Ireland  should 
be  given  the  right  to  deal  with  her  exclusively  domestic  affairs, 
the  supreme  control  of  Parliament  should  be  reserved,  and 
Ireland  should  receive  a  local  government  less  extensive  and 
less  independent  than  that  which  had  been  given  to  the  self- 
governing  colonies.  There  was,  he  maintained,  no  probability 
and  no  possibility  of  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  being  oppressed ; 
and  if  they  were  the  hand  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was 
strong  enough  to  protect  them. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  and  addressing  himself  especially 
to  the  Irish  electors  of  Derby,  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  denied  that 
there  was  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  oppress  her 
Protestant  population.  The  unfortunate  antagonism  which 
existed  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  of  Ireland  was 
more  likely  to  be  removed  by  self-government  in  Ireland  than 
by  anything  else  whatsoever.  There  **wa3  nothing  in  the 
Ulster  scare." 

There  were  many  causes  which  made  the  contest  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Mr.  Morley 's  unswerving  devotion  to  Free  Trade, 
and  to  free  labour,  had  raised  against  him  a  strong  opposition 
in  an  artisan  electorate  which  felt  severely  the  strain  of 
forei^  competition,  and  believed  strongly  in  the  panacea  of 
restricted  production,  brought  about  by  reduced  hours  of 
work.  At  the  outset  of  the  contest  these  issues  which  were 
to  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  results  of  the  struggle 
were  kept  in  the  background,  and  in  his  first  speech  Mr. 
Morley  put  the  Irish  question  fairly  and  openly  before  his 
audience.     He  distinctly  charged  the  Uniomsts  with  having 
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only  a  negative  policy,  because  they  had  not  touched  registra- 
tion, or  land  reform,  or  plural  voting,  and  had  not  dealt 
properly  with  the  licensing  question.  He  strongly  advocated 
Home  Eule,  and  asked  the  country  to  give  the  Liberal  party  a 
large  majority.  The  policy  of  coercion  pursued  in  Ireland  by 
the  present  Government  would  have  failed  utterly  but  for  the 
disunion  of  the  Irish  party  brought  about  by  '*  deplorable 
events.'* 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Goschen's,  and 
concerning  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  inter^aew  with  the  Irish 
leaders,  Mr.  Morley  declared  that  he  could  not  conceive 
himself  doing  a  more  sensible  thing,  before  sitting  down  to 
write  an  election  address  on  Irish  policy,  than  having  a  good 
talk  with  men  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass 
of  their  countrymen.  The  mischief  was  that  Ireland  had 
been  governed  from  Westminster  without  attention  being 
paid  to  the  voices  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  or  with  attention  only  to  the  voice  of  the  north-east 
corner  of  Ulster. 

The  rank  and  file  of  all  parties  pleaded  the  lines  laid  down  for 
them  by  their  leaders,  and  possibly  few  General  Elections  have 
been  known  since  the  passing  of  the  first  Beform  Bill  in  which 
fewer  assertions  of  individual  feeling  or  independent  opinion 
were  expressed.  The  **  faddists"  were,  of  course,  vehement  in 
a  number  of  constituencies,  and  often  extorted  pledges  from 
the  candidates,  making  the  adoption  of  their  special  views  on 
Woman's  Suffrage,  Disestablishment,  the  Direct  Veto,  the  price 
of  their  political  support.  The  recognised  strength  of  the 
Labour  party,  moreover,  gave  prominence  to  such  questions  as 
the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  and  the  payment  of  members,  whilst 
another  class  showed  their  wish  to  limit  the  hours  of  work  by 
exacting  pledges  on  the  questions  of  Sunday  and  the  early 
closing  of  shops. 

The  General  Election  of  1886,  by  which  Lord  SaUsbury  had 
been  placed  in  power,  had  shown  the  following  results  : — 

Conservatives,    . 
Liberal  Unionists, 
Gladstonian  Liberals, 
Parnellites  or  NationaHsts, 

In  other  words,  the  Unionists  of  all  shades  numbered  393,  and 
the  Separatists,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  277 — or  a  majority 
of  116  prepared  to  support  Lord  Salisbury.  During  the  six 
years  which  Parliament  had  lasted  their  majority  had  been 
reduced  by  defections  and  defeats  at  bye-elections  to  66,  made 
up  of  Conservatives,  302,  and  Liberal  Unionists,  66,  as  compared 
with  Liberals,  216,  and  Nationalists,  86.  London,  Lancashire 
and  a  large  proportion  of  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  East 
Angha  had  returned  Unionists  of  one  or  other  shade,  and  it 
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was  in  these  districts  that  the  present  contest  was  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  keenness.  The  polling  commenced  (July  4) 
within  a  week  of  the  dissolution,  and  on  the  first  day  the 
Liberals  were  able  to  show  a  capture  of  thirteen  seats,  and 
before  the  week  closed,  and  with  it  the  borough  elections,  the 
Liberals  had  a  net  gain  of  twenty-four  seats  in  England,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  Unionists  had  gained  three  seats  from  the 
Nationalists  in  Ireland,  whilst  in  Wales  two  of  the  four  seats 
hitherto  held  by  the  Unionists  passed  over  to  the  Liberals. 
The  results  of  the  borough  elections  were  thus  summarised  : — 
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The  most  striking  features  of  the  borough  elections  were  to 
be  found  in  the  largest  and  most  educated  constituencies.  In 
the  Birmingham  district  the  influence  wielded  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  paramount,  extending  outside  Birmingham  itself 
to  Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  and  Wednesbury,  where  in  each 
case  the  Unionists  wrested  a  seat  from  the  Gladstonians.  In 
Leeds  the  two  Conservatives  were  returned  by  largely  increased 
majorities,  whilst  the  three  Liberals,  including  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  retained  their  seats  by  very  reduced  numbers.  In 
Sheffield,  although  the  Liberals  showed  in  greater  strength 
than  in  1886,  they  were  unable  to  dislodge  either  of  the  three 
Conservative  members.  In  Hull  the  Liberals  gained  a  seat, 
but  in  York  City  they  lost  one  by  a  very  large  majority.  In 
the  great  towns  of  Lancashire  the  Liberals  were  scarcely  as 
successful  as  they  had  hoped.  At  Liverpool  the  representation 
and  the  balance  of  parties,  as  shown  by  the  voting,  remained 
unchanged.  At  Manchester  the  Liberals,  although  they 
reduced  the  majorities  of  their  opponents  in  several  divisions, 
were  unable  to  capture  a  single  seat ;  but  at  Oldham,  Stock- 
port, and  Salford  they  were  more  successful.  Nowhere,  how- 
ever, was  the  contest  keener  than  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where 
Mr.  John  Morley  resolutely  refused  to  purchase  the  support  of 
the  advocates  of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill,  or  to  modify  in  the  least 
degree  his  devotion  to  Free  Trade  principles.  His  opponents 
had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  the  powerful  assistance  lent 
by  the  leading  newspaper  and  its  eloquent  editor,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen,  who  had  once  represented  Newcastle,  and  had  supported 
Home  Eule  before  Mr.  Morley  or  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  Mr. 
Cowen,  however,  had  separated  himself  from  his  party,  and 
although  the  cause  of  his  secession  was  obscure,  his  hostility  to 


*  Including  Greenock. 


+  Six  Nationalists  and  four  Pamellites. 
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his  former  colleagues  was  intense.  The  result  of  this  struggle  was 
the  return,  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  of  Mr.  Hamond,  a  Conservative, 
willing  to  support  a  limited  form  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  Mr. 
Morley's  Liberal  colleague  thereby  losing  his  seat.  The  Metro- 
politan constituencies,  which  in  1886  had  been  represented  by 
only  eleven  Liberals  against  forty-eight  Conservatives  and  two 
Liberal  Unionists,  now  returned  twenty-five  Liberals,  counting 
amongst  them  two  leading  members  of  the  Labour  party,  Mr. 
John  Bums  {Battersea)  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  (West  Ham,  S.), 
whilst  Mr.  Benn,  the  *'  Whip  *'  of  the  Progressist  party  in  the 
London  Council,  defeated  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  {Tower  Hamlets),  and  a  Parsee,  Mr. 
Naroji,  carried  the  Finsbury  Central  against  the  sitting  member 
by  the  narrow  majority  of  three  votes.  The  general  result  of 
these  elections,  notwithstanding  the  substantial  gain  of  fourteen 
seats,  scarcely  realised  the  hopes  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  who 
had  by  a  systematic  **  siege  of  London  "  in  the  earlier  months 
of  the  year  hoped  to  bring  back  the  voters  to  their  old  allegiance. 
Unfortunately,  the  management  of  the  **  siege**  had  been  left 
to  politicians  who  were  chiefly  known  as  party  '*  hacks,"  and  it 
was  not  surprising  that  they  failed  to  arouse  enthusiasm  or  to 
turn  the  course  of  public  opinion.  The  majority  of  them  on  plat- 
forms in  London  and  elsewhere  had  for  years  been  vehement 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  policy  they  now,  at  the  bidding  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  declared  to  be  salutary  as  well  as  patriotic. 

In  the  Scotch  capital  the  results  of  six  years*  meditation  were 
even  more  striking.  One  seat  only  at  Edinburgh  was  captured 
by  the  Liberal  Unionists,  but  in  the  three  other  divisions  the 
Gladstonians  only  succeeded  in  retaining  the  seats  by  greatly 
diminished  majorities.  At  Glasgow  also  a  similar  revulsion,  but 
in  less  marked  degree,  was  shown,  the  Liberal  Unionists  gaining 
one  seat.  Nothing  perhaps  bore  stronger  witness  to  the  decline 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  influence  than  the  loss  of  votes  and 
seats  which  marked  the  contests  at  places  where  he  had  spoken 
during  the  electoral  period — Clapham,  Chester,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow — in  significant  contrast  to  the  gains  which  had  marked 
the  halting  places  on  his  journey  northwards  in  1880  and  1885. 

The  hopes  of  the  Liberals,  however,  had  been  fixed  on  the 
county  rather  than  on  the  borough  elections.  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  followers  openly  appealed  to  the  masses  in  distinction 
to  the  classes,  who  by  education,  training,  and  interests  might 
be  supposed  to  have  given  more  attention  to  political  subjects, 
and  not  always  from  a  selfish  point  of  view ;  and  he  was  not 
wrong  in  supposing  that  amongst  the  masses  a  general  feeling 
of  discontent  with  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Church  and 
State  would  rally  to  his  side  numerous  adherents.  His  success 
would  probably  have  been  greater  than  it  actually  was  had  not 
labour  questions  been  brought  prominently  to  the  front,  and  on 
some  of  these,  especially  on  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  by  statute,  the  working  men  of  the  midland  and  northern 
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districts  were  not  agreed.  Nevertheless,  the  English  counties, 
which  in  1886  had  been  represented  by  64  Liberals,  136  Con- 
servatives, and  36  Liberal  IJnionists,  were  at  the  close  of  the 
poll  represented  by  103  Liberals,  114  Conservatives,  and  17 
Liberal  Unionists,  showing  a  net  gain  of  41  seats,  but  of  these 
a  number  had  already  been  captured  by  the  Gladstonians  at  the 
bye-elections.  In  Lancashire  the  Liberals  gained  five  seats,  in 
Yorkshire  four,  in  Norfolk  three,  in  Lincolnshire,  Devon, 
Somerset  and  Wilts  two  each,  one  of  which  had  been  held  by  Mr. 
Walter  Long,  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who,  like  his  chief,  was  defeated  by  an  advanced  Liberal.  Of 
these  no  less  than  seven  were  won  from  the  Liberal  Unionists, 
who  apparently  had  more  difficulty  in  making  their  position 
clear  to  rural  than  to  urban  constituencies.  The  Enghsh  county 
voters,  moreover,  were  more  successful  in  their  support  of 
Labour  candidates  than  their  fellows  in  borough  constituencies, 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch  being  once  more  returned  for  West  Norfolk, 
for  which  he  had  sat  for  a  short  time  in  1885,  whilst  two 
divisions  of  Yorkshire,  and  one  of  Lancashire,  Northumberland, 
and  Durham  were  also  represented  by  members  who  belonged 
to  the  distinctly  labouring  class. 

In  the  Welsh  counties  the  growing  impatience  of  the 
Established  Church  and  the  landed  proprietors  evidenced  itself 
by  the  return  of  a  compact  body  of  nineteen  Gladstonian 
Liberals,  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  a  policy  of  Home  Rule  for  Wales,  on  the  principle  of 
Federation — a  similar  demand  being  put  forward  on  behalf  of 
Scotland ;  for  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether,  except  in  two  or 
three  counties  of  the  Lowlands,  **  the  labours  of  the  Church 
party,'*  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  attributed  his  reduced 
majority,  were  conspicuously  successful.  Of  all  the  contests  in 
the  Scotch  counties  that  in  Midlothian  was  naturally  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  exciting.  Colonel  Wauchope,  the 
Conservative  candidate,  was  apparently  but  little  known  outside 
the  constituency,  if  the  estimate  of  the  Qlsi,dstoma,n  Daily  News 
was  to  be  accepted  as  correct,  for  it  spoke  of  him  as  going 
**  through  the  form  of  a  canvass,"  and  occasionally  making 
speeches.  The  polling,  however,  told  a  very  different  story. 
In  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  returned  unopposed,  the 
crushing  majority  of  4,631  by  which  he  had  defeated  his 
Conservative  opponent  in  1886  making  any  reversal  of  popular 
opinion  improbable.  In  1892,  however,  he  only  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  seat  by  690  votes,  polling  2,000  less  votes 
than  in  1886,  whilst  an  almost  equal  number  were  given  to 
Colonel  Wauchope,  an  extraordinary  instance  of  personal 
influence  shaken  to  its  base.  Luckily  for  the  Gladstonians  the 
Midlothian  election  occurred  so  late  that  the  dangers  of  a  spread 
of  disaffection  in  Scotland  were  avoided,  whilst  in  the  subse- 
quent successful  issue  of  so  many  of  the  English  elections,  the 
party  saw  that  the  triumph  of  their  principles  was  independent 
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of  their  veteran  leader.  In  Argyleshire,  Inverness-shire,  For- 
farshire, Dumbartonshire,  and  even  Roxburghshire  they  gained 
seats,  losing  only  one  of  the  divisions  of  Lancashire. 

The  election  campaign  in  Ireland  will  be  found  in  a  separate 
chapter,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Unionists  gained 
five  seats  from  the  Nationalists,  whilst  those  divided  into  the 
Parnellite  and  Anti-Parnellite  factions  carried  on  a  bitter 
contest,  from  which  the  former,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Redmond,  emerged  with  greatly  reduced  strength.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  Parliament  the  sorrowing  adherents  of  the  late 
Mr.  Parnell  in  the  great  struggle  numbered  31,  two  of  whom 
were  borough  members,  whilst  the  supporters  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
were  43  from  the  counties  and  11  from  the  boroughs.  In  the 
new  Parliament,  although  the  Parnellites  or  Redmondites,  as 
they  were  indifferently  called,  won  two  borough  seats,  against 
these  they  lost  24  county  seats,  of  which  two  were  captured 
by  the  Unionists.  The  final  result  of  the  county  elections 
therefore  stood  thus  : — 
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In  addition,  the  nine  University  seats  continued  to  be  held 
without  change  by  eight  Conservative  and  one  Liberal  Unionist. 
Grouping  the  Labour  and  Liberal  parties  together,  and  the  two 
sections  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  the  new  House  of  Commons 
showed  that  in  563  constituencies  political  opinion  remained 
unchanged.  Two  seats  were  voluntarily  given  up  by  the 
Liberal  Unionists  to  the  Conservatives,  so  that  the  issue  of  the 
election  remained  in  the  hands  of  107  constituencies.  Of  these 
57  were  gained  by  the  Gladstonian  Liberals  from  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  23  others  from  the  Liberal  Unionists ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Conservatives  captured  16  seats  from  the 
Gladstonians  and  3  from  the  Irish  Nationalists,  whilst  the 
Liberal  Unionists  gained  5  from  the  Gladstonians  and  2  from 
the  Nationalists.  The  figures  therefore  stood :  For  Home 
Rule — Liberals  and  Labour  candidates,  274  ;  Nationalists  and 
Parnellites,  81 — total,  355.  Against  Home  Rule — Conservatives, 
269  ;  Liberal  Unionists,  46— total,  315.  Showing  a  majority 
of  40  for  Home  Rule,  compared  with  a  majority  of  66  against 
it,  with  which  the  election  had  opened.  Unfortunately  for  the 
hopes  of  the  Gladstonian  party  the  majority  thus  obtained 
against  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  depended  wholly  upon 
the  Irish  vote,  which,  although  reduced,  more  than  outbalanced 
the  Liberal  Unionists,  who,  although  not  ** wiped  out*'  as  their 
former  colleagues  had  prophesied,  had  suffered  most  severely 
in  the  campaign.    Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  taken  separately 
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showed  strong  majorities  in  favour  of  Home  Eule — Wales  26, 
Scotland  29,  and  Ireland  57 ;  but  against  these  England  alone 
declared  by  a  majority  of  71  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union,  and  Great  Britain  by  a  net  majority  of  16  in  the 
same  sense.  Political  power  thus  rested  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  these  were  so  unequally  divided 
that  the  followers  of  Mr.  McCarthy  were  in  a  position  to  dictate 
the  terms  upon  which  their  support  was  to  be  attained.  Mr. 
Gladstone  consequently  found  the  Liberal  party  precisely  in 
that  position  he  had  so  strongly  deprecated  in  1885 — namely, 
**  in  a  minority  which  might  become  a  majority  by  the  aid  of 
the  Irish  vote."  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said, 
**  seriously  and  solemnly,"  that  though  he  believed  the  Liberal 
party  to  be  honourable,  patriotic,  and  trustworthy  **  in  such  a 
position  as  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  it  to  enter  on  the  con- 
sideration of  a  measure  in  respect  of  which,  at  the  first  step  of 
its  progress,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  party  coming  from 
Ireland  to  say,  '  Unless  you  do  this  and  unless  you  do  that, 
we  will  turn  you  out  to-morrow.'  That  would  be  a  vital  danger 
to  the  country  and  the  empire." 

The  writs  for  the  new  Parliament  had  been  made  returnable 
on  August  4,  and  the  question  was  warmly  debated  in  the  press 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  SaUsbury  should  meet  the  two 
Houses  in  the  character  of  Prime  Minister.  The  precedents 
of  1874  and  1880  were  cited  to  show  that  on  these  occasions 
the  leader  of  the  minority  had  resigned  office  without  awaiting 
a  formal  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  in  each  instance 
cited  the  majority  had  been  homogeneous  and  its  meaning 
unmistakable.  On  the  present  occasion,  when  the  dissolution 
of  the  bond  which  united  three  kingdoms  was  repudiated  by 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  as  strongly  as  it  was  demanded 
by  the  other  two,  Lord  Salisbury  was  scarcely  justified  in 
quitting  office  without  giving  his  opponents  the  chance  of 
explaining  their  grounds  for  dismissing  him.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  most  significant  victories  of  the  Unionists  had  been 
undoubtedly  in  those  constituencies,  as  in  the  Midlands,  where 
Home  Eule  was  practically  the  test  question  ;  whilst  the 
Liberal  successes  in  boroughs  and  counties  had  been  gained  by 
Unionists  who  put  Home  Eule  in  the  background,  and  advo- 
cated most  strongly  the  Newcastle  programme.  In  Scotland 
Disestablishment  had  more  to  do  with  determining  the  votes  of 
the  electors  than  any  other  question  ;  and  in  Ireland  itself 
the  Unionists  gained  four  seats  and  lost  none,  the  Nationalists 
further  asserting  themselves  not  to  be  Gladstonians  but  Irish 
members  only,  who  would  not  take  their  policy  from  any 
English  leader.  Lord  Salisbury  had  therefore  httle  option  in 
the  matter,  and  indeed  in  some  quarters  he  was  urged  to  remain 
in  office  throughout  the  recess,  and  to  take  a  vote  of  confidence 
on  the  reassembhng  of  ParUament  at  its  usual  date.  To  this 
strange  and  dangerous  counsel  he  happily  turned  a  deaf  ear,  for 
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Mr.  Balfour  had  practically  pledged  himself  to  give  the  Opposi- 
tion a  fair  chance  of  making  use  of  its  forces  after  the  election, 
and  on  this  understanding  the  estimates  had  been  voted  for  the 
year,  and  much  non-contentious  business  settled.  But  if  the 
line  which  the  Ministerialists  proposed  was  accepted  with  little 
demur  by  the  principal  groups  of  the  party,  it  was  not  so  with 
the  Opposition.  A  section,  probably  representing  the  most 
Eadical  of  the  English  members,  associated  themselves  with  Mr. 
Labouchere  to  obtain  the  postponement  of  Irish  Home  Eule 
until  certain  measures  affecting  the  status  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  tending  to  give  it  a  firm  hold  over  the  constituencies,  had 
been  passed.  It  was  argued  that  if  these  measures  were  passed 
the  Liberals  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  a  dissolution  in  the 
probable  event  of  the  House  of  Lords  rejecting  a  Home  Eule 
Bill,  of  which  the  details  had  not  been  made  known  before  the 
elections.  About  the  same  time  the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
Committee  met  at  Shrewsbury  (July  26),  and  insisted  that  in 
view  of  the  return,  by  majorities  averaging  in  each  case  from 
thirty-one  out  of  thirty-four  members  pledged  to  Disestablish- 
ment and  Disendowment  of  the  English  Church  in  Wales,  no 
other  measure,  except  that  of  Irish  Home  Eule,  should  be  taken 
up  until  their  special  grievance  was  dealt  with.  On  informal 
discussion  with  Sir  William  Harcourt,  acting  probably  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  behalf,  it  was  understood  that  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  Home  Eule  no  concession  could  be  made  and  that  it 
would  occupy  the  first  place  in  Liberal  legislation,  but  that 
simultaneously  other  measures,  imported  from  the  Newcastle 
or  any  other  prograrome,  might  expect  to  be  pushed  forward  as 
opportunities  offered. 

The  first  business  of  Parliament  on  its  meeting  (Aug.  4)  was 
the  election  of  a  Speaker,  and  on  this  point  it  was  understood 
no  discussion  would  arise.  Sir  Mathew  White  Eidley  proposed 
Mr.  Peel,  already  **  so  tried  and  so  successful  in  the  Chair,'* 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  seconding  the  nomination,  referred  to 
the  greater  responsibilities  now  laid  upon  the  Speaker,  and 
alluded  in  graceful  language  to  Mr.  Peel's  success  in  obtaining 
and  retaining  the  confidence  of  all  parties  in  the  House.  There 
being  no  opposition,  Mr.  Peel  was  conducted  to  the  Chair  by  his 
proposer  and  seconder  and  placed  himself  at  the  service  of  the 
House.  The  next  few  days,  although  ostensibly  devoted  to  the 
formalities  of  receiving  the  approval  of  the  Crown  and  the  swear- 
ing in  of  members,  were  in  fact  employed  in  arranging  the 
plan  of  the  coming  campaign.  Before  the  debate  commenced 
it  was  announced  that  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  would  be 
moved  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Q.C.  {East  Fifeshire),  whose  name  was 
also  thus  early  associated  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  At  the 
same  time  the  interviews  between  the  more  prominent  of  the 
advanced  Eadicals  and  the  occupants  of  the  front  Opposition 
bench  were  announced  with  an  ostentation,  of  which  the  meaning 
was  not  at  first  sight  apparent.     Three  of  the  leading  Irish 
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Nationalists,  moreover,  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  result  of  which  was  declared  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
although  nothing  transpired  as  to  what  was  said  on  either  side. 
The  House  having  been  duly  constituted,  the  Queen's  Speech, 
delivered  by  Commission  (Aug.  8),  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
shortest  on  record. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

**  We  have  to  inform  you,  by  the  command  of  her  Majesty, 
that  the  present  Parliament  has  been  assembled  in  obedience 
to  the  terms  of  her  Majesty's  proclamation  of  the  26th  of  June 
1892,  by  which  the  late  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

**  Previous  to  that  dissolution,  the  business  of  the  session 
was  completed,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  that  Parlia- 
ment should  now  continue  in  session  at  an  unusual  period  of 
the  year  for  the  transaction  of  financial  or  legislative  business. 

"It  is  her  Majesty's  hope  that  when  you  meet  again  at 
the  customary  season,  you  will  again  direct  your  attention  to 
measures  of  social  and  domestic  improvement,  and  that  you 
will  continue  to  advance  in  the  path  of  usefulness  and  benefi- 
cent legislation,  which  has  been  so  judiciously  followed  in 
previous  sessions.'* 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  this  Address  was  moved  by  the  Earl 
of  Denbigh,  who  made  a  bright  and  spirited  speech,  describing 
the  way  in  which  the  Opposition  had  obtained  their  majority  at 
the  elections,  and  rehearsing  the  pledges  with  which  they  bur- 
dened themselves  in  the  process.  The  Address  having  been 
seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Kimberley,  as  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  declined  to  enter  into  any  discussion  at  all  as 
there  was  no  Queen's  Speech,  no  amendment,  and  nothing  to 
criticise.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Liberal  Unionists,  Earl 
Cowper  and  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  both  of  whom  had  held 
office  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  previous  Administrations,  urged  that 
the  Opposition  had  no  right  to  indulge  in  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  now  that  they  had  obtained  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  in  truth  it  was  their  duty  to  show  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  country  for  some  other  purpose 
than  the  mere  throwing  out  of  the  Government.  No  one  rising 
on  the  Opposition  side  to  reply  to  the  challenge  thus  thrown 
down.  Lord  Salisbury,  without  making  any  complaint,  could 
not  fail  to  feel  some  surprise  at  the  reticence  of  the  Liberal 
peers;  but  the  policy  of  his  Government  not  having  been 
attacked,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  defend  it.  While  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  House  of  Commons  represented  the  opinion  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  asserted  that  the  House  of  Lords 
represented  the  opinion  of  Great  Britain  better  than  the  House 
of  Commons  did ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  share  which  the 
House  of  Lords  must  bear  in  all  legislation  other  than  financial 
measures  was  as  large  as  that  of  the  other  Chamber.  There- 
fore when  their  measures  hereafter  came  before  their  lordships. 
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he  presumed  that  noble  lords  opposite  must  abandon  their 
policy  of  silence ;  and  he  predicted  that  next  year  the  centre  of 
interest  and  of  action  would  be  found  within  that  House,  which 
he  hoped  would  feel  the  enormous  responsibility  cast  upon  it  by 
a  crisis  absolutely  unexampled  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  would  allow  no  speculative  theories  to  lead  them  away 
from  those  great  principles  of  thought  and  action  by  which 
their  great  Empire  had  been  reared,  and  by  which  it  alone 
would  be  sustained. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  followed  by  his  loyal  but  indepen- 
dent supporter,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  as  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Conservative  party  in  power. 
He  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  would  have  been  only 
respectful  to  their  lordships  that  before  a  decisive  vote  was 
taken  on  the  question  of  confidence  in  the  Government,  the 
fullest  explanation  should  be  given  both  to  that  House  and  to 
the  other  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Opposition  to  think 
it  necessary  to  turn  out  the  Ministry,  together  with  the  fullest 
indication  of  the  policy  they  intended  to  pursue  when  they 
themselves  assumed  office.  That  course  was  followed  in  1859 
when  Lord  Granville  led  the  Opposition  in  that  House,  and  he  did 
not  understand  why  it  should  not  be  followed  now,  unless  it  was 
intended  to  ignore  the  constitutional  authority  of  that  assembly. 
Their  lordships  were  entitled  to  know  what  were  the  views  of 
noble  lords  who  would  soon  succeed  to  office  as  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  Egypt,  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Act,  and 
above  all  as  to  how  the  claims  of  Ulster  were  to  be  met.  To 
reopen  the  Irish  question  would  bring  back  disorder  and 
perhaps  misery  to  the  sister  coimtry,  and  also  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  sound  practical  reforms.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  either  House  to  form  an  independent  judgment 
on  any  measure  of  Home  Eule  that  might  be  introduced,  and 
all  that  the  new  Government  would  have  gained  by  persistently 
refusing  to  take  the  country  into  their  confidence  would  be 
leave  to  attempt  again  to  do  what  they  had  tried  once  to  do 
before  and  had  conspicuously  failed. 

Lord  Herschell,  who  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  well  as  a  colleague  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
perhaps  recognised  the  justice  of  these  criticisms,  and  but  for 
the  imperative  orders  imposed  upon  him  and  his  friends  might 
have  been  willing  to  make  a  reply.  Under  the  conditions, 
however,  he  was  forced  to  say,  with  an  asperity  of  manner  very 
unusual  with  him,  that  whilst  he  did  not  deny  the  right  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  other  Liberal  peers  to  put  their  ques- 
tions, he  claimed  the  correlative  right  to  decline  to  answer 
them.  It  would  be  time  enough,  he  said,  to  catechise  them  on 
those  matters  when  they  were  called  upon  to  undertake  official 
responsibiUties,  but  at  present  they  were  only  private  members 
of  the  House,  and  he  refused,  with  all  respect,  to  be  drawn  into 
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premature  and  partial  discussions  as  to  the  details  of  measures 
which  might  hereafter  be  introduced,  and  which  could  only  be 
dealt  with  satisfactorily  when  the  Bills  were  before  the  House. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to  without  a  division,  the 
Opposition  prudently  abstaining  from  an  array  of  their  forces 
in  the  Upper  House. 

To  obtain  a  strict  adherence  to  the  poliqy  of  silence  among 
the  various  factions  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  so  easy,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  been 
engaged  in  Parliamentary  warfare  for  half-a-century  without 
having  become  a  master  of  tactics.  The  English  and  Scotch 
supporters  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  who  washed  for  details  of  the 
measure  to  which  they  were  to  give  their  support,  had  through- 
out the  past  six  years  looked  upon  Mr.  Asquith  as  their  spokes- 
man ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  logically  shown 
the  necessity  of  this  mark  of  confidence  by  the  leaders  in  their 
followers.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Asquith  could  be  induced  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  forthcoming  debate,  no  questions  would 
probably  be  pressed  by  those  who  accepted  his  leadership.  The 
Irish  Nationalists  had  no  interest  in  provoking  premature  dis- 
cussion on  a  measure  which,  after  all,  might  not  satisfy  their 
own  supporters,  or  might,  on  the  other  hand,  alienate  some  of 
their  English  and  Scotch  allies.  There  remained  only  the 
advanced  Radicals,  who  were  anxious  that  Irish  Home  Rule 
should  not  block  the  way,  and  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
Newcastle  programme  should  be  taken  up  at  once.  Mr. 
Asquith's  brief  for  the  Opposition  was — it  was  openly  said  — 
marked  with  the  Home  Secretaryship,  whilst  the  constant 
communings  of  the  party  leaders  with  the  advanced  Radicals 
led  their  friends  to  suppose  that  the  **  old  gang  *'  of  Liberal 
officials  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  replaced  by  men  of  a 
more  modern  type  of  RadicaUsm,  and  that  the  recognised  bias 
of  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  would  find  adequate 
expression  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  subordinate  offices  of  the 
new  Administration.  In  addition  to  these  side  issues,  there 
was  an  imanimous  feeling  on  the  Opposition  side  to  turn  out  of 
office  at  the  earliest  moment  a  Ministry  which  for  six  years 
had  held  office  and  dispensed  patronage  with  scant  recognition 
of  the  merits  of  their  opponents. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Dunbar  Barton  (Mid  Armagh),  who,  speaking  as  an  Ulsterman, 
dwelt  upon  the  beneficial  consequences  which  had  followed  the 
measures  passed  by  Lord  Salisbury's  Administration,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  result  of  the  General  Election  had  been 
ineffectual  for  any  great  legislative  action  which  would  have 
important  and  permanent  results.  It  was  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  Government  had  secured  to  the  country  the  blessings 
of  peace,  and  had  brought  our  military  and  naval  services  into 
s,  high  state  of  efficiency.  Moreover,  it  was  gratifying  to 
reflect  that  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  had 
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renewed  the  expression  of  their  confidence  in  the  present 
Government.  He  called  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  to  enlighten  their 
darkness  as  to  the  main  features  of  the  coming  Home  Rule 
Bill,  and,  after  a  brief  reference  to  the  conventions  recently 
held  in  Belfast,  Mr.  Barton  alluded  to  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  there  would  be  no 
renewal  of  strife  in  that  country.  Hon.  W.  H.  Cross  (Liver- 
pool, West  Derby),  in  seconding  the  Address,  enlarged  upon  the 
splendid  record  of  the  Government,  and  mentioned  in  particular 
four  first-class  measures  which  they  had  passed — namely,  the 
Local  Government  Act  for  England  and  Wales,  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  our  Navy,  the  conversion  of  the  National  Debt,  and  the 
Act  giving  free  education  in  our  national  schools.  If  he  had  to 
write  the  epitaph  of  the  Government  he  would  say  that  it  had 
performed  its  promises,  and  had  not  promised  what  it  knew  it 
could  not  perform. 

Mr.  Asquith  (East  Fifeshire)  at  once  rose  and  moved  the 
amendment,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Government, 
and,  with  this  object,  he  proposed  to  add  to  the  Address  the 
following  words  :  **  We  feel  it,  however,  to  be  our  duty  humbly 
to  submit  to  your  Majesty  that  it  is  essential  that  your  Majesty's 
Government  should  possess  the  confidence  of  this  House  and  of 
the  country,  and  respectfully  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that 
that  confidence  is  not  reposed  in  your  present  advisers."  They 
were  assembled  there,  he  observed,  to  take  part  in  the  obse- 
quies of  a  dead  majority,  for  it  was  undoubtedly  true,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  the  present  Government  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
House  and  the  country.  No  other  topic,  he  contended,  was 
relevant  to  the  issue  raised.  The  majority  of  188G  had  gone, 
and  the  mandate  then  given  to  the  Government  had  been 
deliberately  revoked.  Consequently  no  cause  could  be  shown 
why  the  House  should  not  as  its  first  act  record  and  render 
effective  the  considered  judgment  of  the  country.  With  regard 
to  the  composition  of  the  majority,  it  was  urged,  on  the  other 
side,  that  if  the  votes  of  the  members  from  Ireland  were  sub- 
tracted, it  would  cease  to  be  a  majority  at  all.  He  asserted, 
however,  first,  that  it  was  no  more  true  to  say  that  the  present 
majority  was  constituted  by  Irish  votes  than  to  say  it  was 
constituted  by  Scotch  and  Welsh  votes;  secondly,  that  the 
dominating  fact  which  had  brought  about  a  real  change  in  the 
situation  was  the  shifting  of  English  and  Scotch  opinion  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  on  the  principles  of  true  Unionism,  when  we  were 
considering  upon  what  lines  the  Government  and  the  policy  of 
the  kingdom,  as  a  whole,  should  be  conducted,  we  were  bound 
to  look  to  the  majority  of  the  whole  of  the  electorate,  and  to 
nothing  else.  Then  it  was  alleged  that  the  verdict  had  been 
obtained  by  illegitimate  means,  but  he  insisted  that  on  no 
previous  occasion  had  the  general  issue  placed  before  the 
country  been  more  plainly  denned  by  both  parties  in  the  State. 
After  taunting  the  Conservatives  with  having  abandoned  their 
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old  traditions,  and  having  entered  upon  a  course  of  progressive 
legislation,  in  order  to  conciliate  a  small  and  dwindling  band 
of  dissentient  Liberals,  Mr.  Asquith  said  the  electors  had 
commissioned  the  majority  of  members  to  declare  that  the 
present  advisers  of  the  Crown  did  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  it  now  only  remained  for  that  House  to 
execute  the  judgment  which  the  nation  had  pronounced. 

Mr.  Burt  (Morpeth) y  the  representative  of  the  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  miners,  who  had  held  his  seat  unopposed  for 
eighteen  years,  and  had  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all 
parties  in  the  House,  briefly  seconded  the  amendment,  in  which 
he  deprecated  the  idea  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  by 
statute.  The  defence  of  the  Ministry  was  then  opened  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen),  who  reminded  the 
House  that  some  members  distinctly  stated  in  the  course  of  the 
elections  that  they  did  not  by  any  vote  against  the  Government 
intend  to  announce  their  confidence  in  the  opponents  of  the 
Government,  and  this  circumstance  constituted  a  special 
characteristic  of  the  present  case.  He  quoted  Mr.  Asquith's 
speech  delivered  at  Leeds  in  January  1890,  when  the  latter 
had  urged  that  the  country  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  kind  of 
Home  Eule  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  give  could  not  in  any 
way  be  regarded  as  having  declared  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
ultimately  produced.  He  doubted  whether  Mr.  Gladstone,  if 
he  came  into  power,  would  be  able  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the 
Labour  party  or  of  the  independent  section  of  the  Irish  party. 
It  had  been  said  that  Home  Eule  was  the  one  paramount 
question  submitted  to  the  constituencies  at  the  last  election, 
but  as  he  had  waded  through  a  vast  number  of  electoral 
addresses,  he  was  enabled  to  give  an  emphatic  contradiction  to 
that  assertion .  The  London  programme,  the  Welsh  programme, 
and  the  rural  programme,  were  also  placed  prominently  before 
the  electors.  The  members  opposite  thought  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  evict  the  actual  Government,  and  were  careless  as 
to  the  policy  which  might  be  adopted  by  their  successors.  Did 
the  mover  of  the  amendment,  he  asked,  himself  know  what  was 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  incoming  Government  with  regard  to 
Home  Eule  ?  The  issue  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill  had  not  been 
before  the  country,  and  therefore  the  Unionist  party,  when  in 
Opposition,  would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  a  mandate  to 
pass  a  measure  on  the  subject  had  not  been  given.  They  did 
not  complain  of  the  verdict  of  the  country,  and  if  it  had  been 
clearly  given  they  would  at  once  bow  to  it,  including  the  Irish 
vote,  but  they  could  not  help  noting  with  satisfaction  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  majority  in  Great  Britain.  A  majority  of  the 
electors  of  Ireland  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  and  of  something  which  went  much  further  even 
than  that,  but  the  majority  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  had 
emphatically  endorsed  again  the  view  that  separation  between 
the  Legislatures  of  England  and  Ireland  should  not  take  place. 
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If,  therefore,  a  Home  Rule  Bill  was  passed  it  would  be  carried 
by  the  Irish  party  coercing  the  majority  in  Great  Britain.  In 
the  next  session  the  Unionist  party  would  continue  the  struggle 
against  Home  Rule,  while  the  statesman  who  once  denounced 
the  "  march  through  rapine  to  disintegration  *'  was  going  to 
place  himself,  sword  in  hand,  at  its  head.  The  Unionist  party, 
however,  would  not  disintegrate  the  institutions  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  ridiculous  in  the  face  of  man- 
kind. He  beheved  it  would  be  written  in  the  annals  of  the 
country  that  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  Unionist  party 
Parliament  continued  to  assemble  at  Westminster  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  its  functions. 

The  only  other  speeches  in  the  first  night's  debate  calUng 
for  notice  were  those  of  the  two  Irish  leaders,  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  {Longford)  for  the  NationaUsts,  and  Mr.  J.  Redmond 
( Waterford  City)  for  the  ParneUites.  Both  spoke  briefly  and 
very  much  to  the  point,  although  Mr.  McCarthy's  was  rather  a 
deferential  invitation  to  the  Gladstonians  to  pledge  themselves 
to  Home  Rule,  whilst  Mr.  Redmond  insisted  in  much  stronger 
language  upon  specific  concessions  which  needed  but  to  be 
reserved  for  Parliamentary  discussion.  Mr.  McCarthy  con- 
demned the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  been  one  of  perpetual  coercion.  And  he  went  on  to  warn 
the  Gladstonians  that  if  their  Home  Rule  Bill  were  not  accep- 
table to  the  Irish  people  in  every  way  there  would,  of  course, 
be  an  end  to  it.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  measure  was 
accepted,  he  wanted  an  assurance  that  it  would  be  pressed 
forward  with  all  the  energy  and  force  at  the  command  of  the 
incoming  Government,  and  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  rejected 
by  the  Lords  it  would  be  kept  in  the  front  of  Liberal  legislation 
until  it  was  passed  into  law.  Mr.  McCarthy  likewise  asked  for 
assurances  that  an  inquiry  should  be  at  once  instituted  into  the 
condition  of  the  evicted  tenants,  that  the  operation  of  the 
Coercion  Act  should  be  suspended  until  the  final  removal  of 
that  odious  measure  from  the  statute-book,  and  that  the  case 
of  the  **poUtical  prisoners*'  should  be  immediately  reconsidered. 
After  the  intervention  of  half-a-dozen  speeches  from  the 
Unionist  side,  the  more  important  being  that  by  Mr.  Jesse 
CoUings  (Bordesley),  Mr.  J.  Redmond  gave  his  reasons  for 
supporting  the  amendment.  He  held  that  in  the  first  place  it 
was  the  plain  duty  of  every  Irish  Nationalist  member  to  vote  in 
favour  of  turning  the  Government  out  of  office,  regardless  of 
the  treatment  which  Ireland  might  receive  at  the  hands 
of  their  successors  in  office.  Besides,  the  Liberal  party  were 
pledged  to  the  principle  of  conceding  self-government  to  Ire- 
land. He  understood  they  were  solemnly  pledged — first,  that  an 
effective  settlement  of  the  Irish  national  question  must  be  the 
first  work  of  Parliament ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  question 
should  be  so  settled,  by  satisfying  the  well-known  aspirations  of 
the  people,  that  it  would  be  finally  disposed  of.     It  was  no  use 
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disguising  the  fact,  however,  that  on  these  points  there  existed 
among  large  sections  of  the  Irish  nation  the  very  gravest 
anxiety  and  uncertainty,  which  he  hoped  the  occupants  of  the 
front  Opposition  bench  would  dispel  by  means  of  assurances 
publicly  given  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  He  held  that  the 
proposed  retention  of  some  Irish  members  at  Westminster  was 
such  a  fundamental  change  as  to  affect  the  whole  of  the  scheme 
of  1886,  and  until  they  knew  the  main  features  of  the  plan  they 
could  not  discuss  it,  but  he  insisted  that  the  very  least  which 
the  Irish  people  would  accept  as  a  final  settlement  of  their 
national  claims  was  a  Parhament  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Parnell  in  his  speech  of  January  25,  1891.  What  they  de- 
manded was  that  in  the  Home  Eule  scheme  there  should  be  a 
clause  specifically  undertaking  that  while  the  Irish  Parhament 
continued  in  existence  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Parhament  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  should  never  be  used.  They  likewise 
claimed  that  the  veto  of  the  Crown  should  only  be  exercised  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Irish  Executive ;  and  the 
questions  of  the  land,  the  police,  the  judiciary  and  the  magis- 
tracy ought  to  be  included  in  the  Bill.  He  suggested  that  an 
autumn  session  should  be  held  in  order  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the 
reinstatement  of  the  evicted  tenants  in  then:  homes,  and  that 
the  case  of  the  political  prisoners  should  be  forthwith  investi- 
gated with  a  view  to  their  release. 

Although  not  delivered  until  a  late  hour,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
remained  in  the  House  throughout  Mr.  Eedmond*s  speech,  and 
it  was  anticipated  that,  on  the  resumption  of  the  debate,  he 
would  deal  with  or  at  least  take  note  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  Irish  support  was  offered.  On  this  point,  however,  the 
House  was  condemned  to  disappointment,  for,  ignoring  Mr. 
Eedmond  altogether,  he  read  from  written  memoranda  his  reply 
to  Mr.  McCarthy's  invitations.  Mr.  Gladstone  protested  at  the 
outset  of  his  speech  at  there  being  any  debate,  and  quoted  pre- 
cedents to  show  that  the  Government  ought  to  have  resigned 
after  the  election  without  meeting  Parhament.  Even  then  there 
were  no  materials  for  debate,  and  the  proceedings  which  ensued 
must  be  **  singular  and  anomalous."  He  complained  of  the 
coinrse  taken  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  analysing  the  composition  of 
the  majority,  and  suggesting  that  it  was  due  to  the  Irish  party. 
No  doubt  Ireland  had  a  far  greater  interest  in  Home  Eule  than 
England,  but  that  was  only  a  reason  why  England  should 
approach  the  consideration  of  the  question  in  a  favourable  spirit, 
and  it  was  not  reasonable  to  argue  against  the  preponderance  of 
Irish  votes.  As  to  the  coming  Government,  it  must  be  judged 
by  its  own  acts  and  words,  and  not  by  what  might  be  attributed 
to  it  while  it  was  **  a  nebulous  hypothesis.**  Turning  to  Irish 
affairs,  he  denied  that  the  Government  had  achieved  great 
success  in  Ireland,  for  that  country  had  been  in  a  state  of  peace 
since  1884,  and  the  Coercion  Act  which  had  been  passed  was 
passed  not  to  punish  crime  but  to  help  the  collection  of  rents. 
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That  Act  he  declared  ought  not  to  remain  on  the  statute- 
book  a  moment  longer  than  the  conditions  of  Parliamentary 
time  would  enable  it  to  be  removed.  He  taunted  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  "  gross  illegalities"  which  had  been  committed 
in  connection  with  the  arrest  of  Father  M*Fadden  and  other 
matters,  and  with  the  lines  on  which  their  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  was  based,  and,  while  he  admitted  that  the  present 
Administration  had,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Opposition, 
passed  some  good  measures,  he  asserted  that  they  had  passed 
most  of  them  in  a  maimed  and  halting  condition,  and  had 
refused  to  pass  many  valuable  Bills  which  the  Opposition  had 
proposed.     He  said  : — 

•  '  We  tried  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  District  Councils, 
the  appointment  of  Parish  Councils,  the  placing  of  the  police 
under  the  County  Councils,  the  placing  of  licensing  under  the 
County  Councils,  the  adoption  of  local  option,  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  religious  equality  to  the  countries  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  the  shortening  of  Parliaments,  the  payment  of 
members,  the  amendment  of  the  system  of  registration,  the 
establishment  of  what  is  called  one  man  one  vote,  the  equalisa- 
tion of  the  death  duties,  and  many  more  such  proposals.  Well, 
sir,  it  is  very  well  for  gentlemen  to  amuse  themselves.  I  do 
not  grudge  them  that  amusement  for  one  moment.  But  what 
is  the  fact  ?  The  fact  is  that  these  are  the  issues  which  have 
been  placed  before  the  country.  I  do  not  speak  of  every  one 
of  these  as  standing  in  the  same  category.  I  will  not  say  every 
one  of  them  has  the  unanimous  assent  of  every  one  on  this  side 
of  the  House;  but  still,  speaking  generally,  they  are  the 
measures  which  represent  the  essential  character  of  Liberal 
policy,  and  they  are  the  measures  which,  in  conjunction  with 
— and  I  would  even  say  in  subordination  to — the  great  question 
of  our  relations  with  Ireland,  have  received  the  distinct  stamp 
of  the  approbation  of  the  country."  Mr.  Gladstone  then  re- 
turned to  Irish  affairs,  and  putting  aside  at  once  the  idea  of  an 
autumn  session,  he  gave  from  a  written  paper  his  rephes  to 
Mr.  McCarthy's  inquiries.  He  declined,  he  said,  to  deal  with 
the  amnesty  of  political  business  until  invested  with  official 
responsibihty,  but  held  out  hopes  that  the  whole  question 
should  then  be  reconsidered,  and  as  to  the  treatment  of  evicted 
tenants  he  simply  promised  inquiry  into  the  subject,  pointing 
out  that  the  landlords  might  yet  be  induced  to  come  to  volun- 
tary arrangements,  but  if  they  did  not,  legislation  might  become 
necessary.  On  Home  Eule,  he  again  promised  the  retention  of 
the  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
and  with  much  solemnity  and  amid  prolonged  cheering  he 
declared  :  "  The  question  of  Ireland  is  to  me  personaUy  almost 
everything.  It  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  my  sole  link  with 
public  Hfe.  It  has  been  my  primary  and  absorbing  interest  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  so  it  will  continue  till  the  end.'* 

He  threatened  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  consequences  if 
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they  ventured  to  reject  the  Home  Bule  Bill,  and  here  again  he 
was  greatly  cheered  by  his  followers.  But  if  it  were  rejected 
by  the  Peers,  he  plainly  intimated  that  he  should  refuse  to 
resign,  and  would  proceed  with  other  measures.  He  denied 
that  his  poUcy  would  be  an  attempt  to  coerce  Great  Britain, 
for  Scotland  and  Wales  were  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  Home 
Bule ;  and  as  to  coercing  England,  she,  with  her  population, 
her  wealth,  and  her  "  giant's  strength,"  could  well  take  care  of 
herself,  and  had  of  late  developed  an  increasing  desire  to  do 
justice  to  Irish  claims.  He  concluded  his  speech  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  **  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  party  oppo- 
site or  any  party  in  this  country  ever  came  to  place  undue 
rehance  on  what  I  admit  to  be  the  enormous,  the  overpowering 
strength  of  England  as  against  the  comparatively  insignificant 
strength  of  the  other  members  of  the  combination  which  I  have 
described.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  in  the  sense  of  being 
most  impolitic,  for  it  would  lead  to  trouble — I  mean  Parlia- 
mentary trouble,  for  I  am  not  resorting  to  threats.  But  Parlia- 
mentary trouble  would  arise,  and  policy  and  prudence,  I  think, 
demand  that  England,  with  her  vast  and  overwhelming  strength, 
should  be  merciful  and  considerate  in  the  use  of  that  strength. 
Yes,  sir,  for  after  all  moral  force  in  some  of  these  great  national 
causes  will  fight  no  unequal  battle  with  that  force  which  is 
material.  It  is  moral  and  not  material  force  that  has  brought 
the  Irish  claims  to  their  present  position.  It  is  moral  and  not 
material  force  which  will  lead,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  whatever  questions  may  be  raised — differing  pro- 
bably in  order  and  degree — of  whatever  questions  may  be  raised 
between  England  on  the  one  side  and  Scotland  and  Wales  and 
Ireland  on  the  other.  It  is  the  predominance  of  that  moral 
force  for  which  I  heartily  pray  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
House  and  the  conduct  of  our  pubhc  poUcy,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  upon  that  predominance  depends  that  which  should  be  the 
first  object  of  all  our  desires,  as  it  is  of  our  daily  official  prayers 
— namely,  the  union  of  heart  and  sentiment,  which  constitutes 
the  truest  basis  of  strength  at  home,  and  therefore  both  of 
strength  and  fame  throughout  the  civilised  world/* 

Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  for  upwards  of  an  hour  with  his  usual 
vigour  of  action  and  strength  of  voice;  and  seldom  had  he 
addressed  the  House  with  better  effect.  In  accordance  with 
the  recognised  custom  of  the  House,  he  evidently  intended  to 
remain  during  Mr.  Balfour's  reply,  but  after  finding  himself 
engaged  in  two  sharp  skirmishes  with  the  leader  of  the  House, 
in  which  his  failing  memory  placed  him  at  a  disadvantage,  Mr. 
Gladstone  withdrew  without  waiting  for  the  defence  his  attack 
had  provoked. 

Mr.  Balfour  at  once  seized  upon  the  remark  that  **  moral 
and  not  material  force  "  had  given  Home  Bule  the  victory,  and 
marvelled  that  any  one  who  had  watched  the  course  of  Irish 
affairs  for  the  last  twelve  years  should  think  the  influence  that 
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had  been  exercised  by  the  Nationalist  party  a  **  moral  "  one — a 
more  infelicitous  adjective  could  not  possibly  have  been  selected. 
Dealing  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  complaint  that  there  should  be 
any  debate  at  all,  he  declared  that  the  debate  vvrould  have 
been  amply  justified  if  it  had  contained  only  the  three  speeches 
of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Mr.  John  Eedmond,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  events  of  the 
past  six  years  had  now  become  matters  of  history,  and  did  not 
need  to  be  rediscussed,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  convict  the 
Opposition  leader  of  several  misstatements  of  fact,  or  **  astonish- 
ing fables  "  that  he  had  become  sick  of  refuting — these  being 
that  Ireland  had  been  in  a  state  of  peace  since  1884,  that  the 
Crimes  Act  was  ostensibly  brought  in  to  repress  agrarian 
crime,  and  not  to  deal  with  intimidation  and  terrorism  which 
had  made  certain  parts  of  Ireland  **  a  hell  upon  earth,'*  and 
that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  might  have  been  prevented  if  the 
Government  had  only  accepted  Mr.  Pamell's  Bill  dealing  with 
evicted  tenants.  Mr.  Balfour  next  justified  the  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  resign  until  beaten  by  reminding  the  House 
that  though  the  Government  were  in  a  minority,  it  was  not 
certain  who  had  the  majority ;  that  though  the  Government  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  House,  it  was  as  yet  impossible  to 
say  who  had  obtained  that  confidence.  The  composition  of  the 
present  House  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic  **  according 
to  Cocker/'  for  the  Opposition  were  divided  into  three  sections 
under  different  leaders.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  resented  any 
attempt  to  analyse  the  constitution  of  the  Opposition,  or  to 
suggest  that  the  Irish  party  would  rule  it,  and  yet  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  himself  prayed  in  1885  to  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  Irish  vote^  urging  that,  though  he  beheved  the 
Liberal  party  to  be  trustworthy,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them 
if,  at  every  step  of  their  progress,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Irish  party  to  say,  **  unless  you  do  this,  or  unless  you  do 
that,  we  will  turn  you  out  of  office."  Mr.  Balfour  then  went 
on  to  analyse  the  composition  of  the  Separatists,  and  described 
the  two  sections  of  the  Irish  party  as  **  the  one  which  had  been 
*  squared,'  and  the  other  which  had  not."  As  to  the  promised 
repeal  of  the  Crimes  Act,  he  warned  the  House  that  such  a 
course  would  create  enormous  difficulties  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Irish  affairs,  and  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
envy  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  would  have  charge  of  that 
administration,  and  who  would  very  Ukely  find,  Uke  many  of 
his  predecessors,  that  all  his  efforts  resulted  in  failure.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  was  the  compact  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  what  was  the  price  to  be  paid  under  it; 
and  he  was  especially  curious  to  ascertain  whether  part  of  that 
price  was  to  be  the  letting  loose  of  Daly  and  his  dynamitard 
associates  upon  the  world.  As  to  the  evicted  tenants,  he 
reminded  the  House,  amid  much  indignant  outcry  from  the 
Irish  party,  that  more  than  3,000  men  were  now  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  evicted  farms,  and  he  asked  what  was  to  become  of 
them  and  their  families  if  they  were  to  be  turned  out.  He  was 
curious  to  know  why  Mr.  Redmond's  questions  had  not  been 
answered,  and  what  were  the  broad  principles  of  the  Home 
Rule  measure,  especially  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  Parliament  and  whether  Mr.  Redmond's  demands 
were  to  be  granted.  If  they  were  to  be  granted,  how  were  the 
Gladstonians  to  defend  themselves  before  the  English  people  ? 
If  they  were  not  to  be  granted,  how  were  the  seventy-five 
members  of  the  Irish  party  to  be  satisfied  ?  The  Opposition 
claimed  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House,  but  it  was  **  in 
the  same  sense  that  a  slave  possessed  the  confidence  of  his 
master,  and  might  be  scourged  into  any  operation  however 
revolting  to  him."  Under  such  circrmistances  it  was  the  beaten 
party  who  looked  forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  the 
rature,  and  the  victors  who  looked  forward  to  that  same  future 
with  perplexity  and  dismay.  The  Unionists  knew  that  the 
future  was  with  them — they  knew  now,  as  they  never  knew 
before,  that  if  the  work  of  social  and  domestic  legislation  was 
to  be  undertaken,  it  must  be  by  them  and  not  by  their  opponents, 
who  had  got  upon  their  shoulders  a  Home  Riile  Bill,  the  repeal 
of  the  Crimes  Act,  and  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  who  would  have  very  little  time  for  anyiihing  else. 

Although  several  other  speeches  were  made,  almost  entirely 
from  the  Unionists  or  irresponsible  Liberals,  the  interest  in  the 
debate  flagged  when  it  was  apparent  that  neither  argument  nor 
sarcasm  would  make  the  Liberal  leaders  depart  from  their 
policy  of  silence.  On  the  last  night  (Aug.  11)  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain made  a  final  but  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  a  reply,  but 
although  his  speech  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  vigorous 
he  had  ever  delivered  in  the  House  it  failed  to  have  any  effect 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues.  He  sarcastically  thanked  the 
gentlemen  who  had  tried  their  best  on  the  previous  Tuesday 
night  to  prevent  him  from  taking  any  part  in  the  debate,  and  as 
to  the  action  of  Mr.  Healy  in  that  direction  he  made  that  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  smart  intensely  by  the  remark,  which  drew 
plentiful  cheers  from  the  Ministerialists,  that  **  whenever  it  is 
desired  to  exhibit  personal  discourtesy  towards  any  man  " — 
here  he  paused  for  a  moment,  then  added,  as  though  by  an 
after-thought — **  or  any  woman,  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
always  presents  himself  to  accomplish  it."  After  this  sharp 
stab,  which  was  an  ample  revenge  for  Mr.  Healy's  attempt  to 
shut  him  out  of  the  debate  altogether,  Mr.  Chamberlain  com- 
mented on  the  strength  with  which  the  Liberal  Unionists  had 
returned  to  the  House,  and  asked  whether  in  the  whole  history 
of  third  parties  there  had  ever  before  been  a  case  in  which  such 
a  party  had  come  back  to  the  House  after  a  General  Election 
forty-eight  or  forty-nine  strong.  Replying  to  Mr.  Asquith's 
taunt  about  the  **  dwindling  numbers  "  of  the  party,  he  declared, 
amid  loud  cheers,  that  dvrindling  numbers  were  no  greater 
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proof  of  dwindling  influence  than  were  dwindling  majorities,  as 
seen  in  Mr.  Asquith's  own  case  in  East  Fife.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  present  debate  was  singular,  but  he 
differed  from  that  right  hon.  gentleman  as  to  wherein  the 
singularity  lay.  It  was  most  singular  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  re- 
fusal to  give  any  information  whatever  to  the  Unionists  as  to 
what  his  policy  was  to  be,  while  he  freely  answered  various 
questions  addressed  to  him  by  a  much  smaller  body  of  Irish 
Nationalists.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  Unionists  might  not 
ask  a  single  question,  but  seventy-one  NationaUsts  might  ask 
five  questions  and  get  a  civil  answer,  all  set  out  in  writing. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  called  the  coming  Government  a  **  nebular 
hypothesis,'*  and  the  nebular  bodies  in  the  heavens  could  only 
be  made  to  give  up  their  secrets  and  to  be  resolved  into  their 
component  atoms  by  the  most  powerful  and  perfect  telescopes. 
Apparently  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  had  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  of  these  instruments  for  dealing  with  the  political 
**  nebular  hypothesis,"  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  John  Eedmond  would  very  much  like  to 
borrow  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  next  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
Opposition,  now  that  they  had  obtamed  a  majority,  were  bound 
to  explain  their  policy  to  the  House,  for  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  their  majority  of  40  would  not  be  turned  into  a 
minority  of  120  when  once  that  pohcy  was  known,  and  no  party 
had  a  right  to  the  unquestioned  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire 
for  five  or  six  long  months  when  they  might  possibly  be  m  a 
minority  all  the  time.  As  it  was,  the  Opposition  leaders  had 
tried  to  stifle  debate,  and  were  going  into  office  without  one  word 
of  explanation  as  to  what  they  would  do  when  they  got  there. 
He  asked  what  was  to  be  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  he  was  loudly  cheered  when  he  inquired  whether,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  views  which  had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  John  Morley,  Egypt  was  to  be  abandoned  and 
the  Triple  Alliance  treated  coldly.  He  hoped  Lord  Eosebery 
would  return  to  the  Foreign  Office,  for  the  country  had  con- 
fidence in  him,  but  if  he  did  not  return  the  position  of  affairs 
might  be  very  serious  indeed,  and  the  country  might  wake  up 
some  fine  morning  during  the  next  five  or  six  months  to  find 
that  preparations  were  going  on  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
without  the  House  of  Commons  ever  having  been  consulted  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  beheve  that  the  British 
democracy  would  be  found  in  favour  of  **  a  pohcy  of  scuttle," 
and  therefore  any  such  proceedings  would  at  once  change  the 
majority  of  the  new  Government  into  a  minority.  He  went 
on  to  point  out  the  discordance  of  the  views  of  the  majority 
on  matters  of  domestic  policy,  and  to  comment  on  the  "  con- 
spiracy of  silence  '*  upon  the  Opposition  benches.  He  had  been 
surprised  to  hear  nothing  from  the  Welsh  members,  and  nothing 
from  the  Labour  members  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  he 
asked  what  the  Welsh  party  would  say  when  they  found  that 
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the  disestablishment  of  their  church  was  not  to  have  the  second 
place  in  the  new  political  programme.  As  to  the  Labour 
members,  he  was  surprised  that  the  extraordinary  conversion 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Eight  Hours  question  had  not  convinced 
them  of  the  virtue  of  applying  a  little  pressure.  However,  an 
independent  Labour  party  he  would  only  believe  in  when  he 
saw  it.  Turning  then  to  the  Irish  question,  he  expressed  some 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Home  Eulers  among  the 
Opposition,  and  he  pointed  out  that,  while  one  of  them  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  wished  to  shelve  Home  Eule  for  an  indefinite 
period,  another  (Sir  George  Trevelyan)  had  declared  at  one 
time  that  the  Home  Eule  policy  was  one  which  he  would  never 
consent  to  **  until  every  faculty  he  possessed  was  strained  to  the 
uttermost,  and  until  every  constitutional  method  had  been 
exhausted."  As  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  though  he  suggested  a 
while  ago  that  Home  Eule  should  be  shelved,  he  had  been  a 
good  deal  sobered  of  late  by  visions  of  coming  responsibility, 
and  if  he  took  high  office  in  the  "  nebular  h3TD0thesis  "  he  would 
then  have  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  Cabinet  with  the 
interests  of  Truth,  How  did  the  Irish  party  like  the  prospect 
of  having  two  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the  citadel,  both  of  whom 
were  determined  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  Liberal 
party  from  being  a  Home  Eule  party?  Mr.  Chamberlain  next 
asked  how  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  to  be 
maintained,  and  what  sort  of  a  supremacy  it  was  to  be,  and  he 
made  a  number  of  extremely  embarrassing  quotations  from 
speeches  and  letters  by  Sir  Charles  Eussell,  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  to  show  that  they  were  all  opposed  to  the 
demands  which  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  by 
Mr.  John  Eedmond,  on  behalf  of  one  section  of  the  Irish  party. 
Finally,  he  pointed  out,  as  the  net  result  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion, that  there  would  be  six  mouths  of  a  new  Government 
which,  if  it  kept  faith  with  England,  would  ensure  the  hostility 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  it  might  so  happen  that  there 
might  have  to  be  a  succession  of  Administrations,  no  one  of 
which  would  be  able  to  retain  office  for  many  months.  Under 
such  circrmistances  he  asked  how  was  the  Queen's  Government 
to  be  carried  on,  and  how  long  was  all  British  legislation  to  be 
made  ducks  and  drakes  of  by  the  Irish  party?  He  urged  the 
wisest  and  most  sensible  among  the  majority  to  reconsider  the 
position,  for  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
policy  to  which  they  were  pledged. 

The  subsequent  debate  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber of  new  members  who  made  their  maiden  efforts.  They  most 
of  them  spoke  with  considerable  fluency,  but  without  conspicuous 
force  or  overmuch  freshness,  and  they  added  little  or  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  new  material  or  novelty  of  treatment  to  the  debate. 
An  excellent  speech  on  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  Unionists 
towards  Home  Eule  was  also  made  by  Sir  Henry  James,  and 
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then  an  impartial  Home  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Chaplin) 
closed  the  debate.  The  division  which  followed  exactly  reflected 
the  actual  state  of  parties  in  the  House,  350  voting  for  Mr. 
Asquith's  motion  and  310  against  it,  and  thereby  definitely 
sealing  the  fate  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Administration. 

Mr.  Balfour  at  once  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  for 
a  week,  and  the  business  of  constructing  a  Cabinet  was  forth- 
with undertaken  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  the  Queen  con- 
veyed her  pleasure  through  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  in  order  to 
save  the  veteran  statesman  the  necessity  of  a  purely  formal 
journey  to  Osborne.  The  problem  before  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  younger  Radicals  with  the  real  or 
supposed  vested  interests  of  such  of  his  former  colleagues  as 
still  survived  and  remained  in  political  life.  In  favour  of  the 
latter  there  was  their  assumed  conversance  with  ofi&cial  routine, 
and  the  possession  of  certain  administrative  faculties  which  had 
gone  through  a  period  of  training.  In  favour  of  the  younger 
men  was  the  scarcely  suppressed  cry  which  was  heard  on  all 
sides  that  it  was  time  to  get  rid  of  men  who  had  been  trained 
in  Whiggism,  had  held  office  through  all  the  phases  which 
Liberahsm  had  undergone  since  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  had  never  thought  of  Home  Rule  until  ordered  to  support 
it  at  the  bidding  of  their  great  leader.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  which  actuated  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  finally  decided 
to  fill  his  Cabinet  as  far  as  possible  with  his  old  friends,  the 
only  notable  omissions  being  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair.  The  first  had  retired  from  Parhament 
altogether,  but  the  other  two  had  successfully  defended  their 
seats  at  Halifax  and  Leeds.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  was  rewarded 
with  a  peerage,  and  it  was  understood  that  a  similar  distinction 
might  have  been  obtained  for  Mr.  Stansfeld  had  he  expressed 
any  such  desire,  but  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  advanced 
Liberal  party  towards  the  Upper  House,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  shown  no  anxiety  to  become  a  member  of 
that  loudly-threatened  body.  The  vacancies  thus  created  in 
the  Cabinet  ranks,  with  a  supplementary  seat  raising  the  total 
to  seventeen  members,  were  filled  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Q.C.,  who 
was  made  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  Vice-President 
of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  Postmaster-General, 
all  of  them  new  to  official  life,  and  by  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Bryce  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  An  addi- 
tional place  was  made  in  the  Cabinet  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler, 
who  was  given  the  Presidentship  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  after  having  been  led  to  expect  that  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer  was  within  his  reach.  In  all  other  respects 
the  personnel  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  fourth  Administration,  at  least 
in  its  higher  ranks,  resembled  that  of  his  third.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  took  the  sinecure  part  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  addition 
to  that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  John  Morley 
received   the   Secretaryship  for  Ireland,  Lord  Herschell  the 
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Lord  Chancellorship,  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer,  Lord  Eosebery  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce,  after  a 
momentary  pause  which  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  of  a  radical 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Egjrpt,  and  Mr.  Campbell- 
Banner  man  the  War  Ofl&ce.  The  other  Cabinet  offices  were 
shuffled  about  among  the  former  members  in  a  somewhat 
haphazard  fashion.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  head 
of  the  great  spending  departments,  was  Earl  Spencer,  instead 
of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Mundella,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Education 
questions,  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Earl 
of  Kimberley  combined  the  two  posts  of  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  and  Secretary  for  India,  as  a  consolation  for  the  Foreign 
Office  to  which  he  had  aspired,  and  the  Marquess  of  Eipon 
became  Colonial  Minister.  Amongst  the  junior  members  of 
the  Government  outside  the  Cabinet  the  most  noteworthy 
appointments  were  those  of  Mr.  Eigby  as  SoUcitor-General,  Mr. 
Burt  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  E.  Eobertson 
as  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Lord  Houghton  as 
Viceroy  of  Ireland.  The  one  noteworthy  omission  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Cabinet  was  Mr.  Labouchere.  Long  before  the 
dissolution  he  had  been  regarded  as  an  indispensable  member 
of  any  Liberal  Administration.  His  advice  had  been  sought  on 
several  occasions  by  the  leaders  of  the  party ;  his  talents  for 
intrigue  had  been  utilised  on  several  opportunities,  and  Liberal 
candidates  in  Scotland  as  well  as  England  had  found  him  the 
most  effective  speaker  on  their  platforms.  No  one  except  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  so  popular  in  public  meetings,  and  no  one  had 
done  better  service  to  Irish  Home  Eule  or  the  advanced 
Eadical  programme.  His  power  had  been  publicly  recognised 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  support  was  never  more  ostenta- 
tiously sought  than  by  those  members  of  the  party  who  were 
in  danger  of  losing  places  in  the  Administration,  to  which  their 
only  claim  was  that  they  had  been  office-holders  before.  Great 
was  the  surprise  then  when  as  each  day  appeared  the  succes- 
sive nominations  Mr.  Labouchere's  name  was  not  included  in 
the  list.  It  was  first  given  out  in  a  curious  way  that  the 
Queen  had  objected  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Labouchere, 
and  subsequently  in  his  own  paper  Truth  the  member  for 
Northampton  gave  a  full  account  of  the  overtures  which  had 
been  made  to  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  ''  in 
which  he  was  to  say  that  he  did  not  wish  to  join  the  Govern- 
ment, as  he  thought  he  would  be  more  useful  to  it  below  the 
gangway.'*  It  was  scarcely  likely  that  Mr.  Labouchere,  whose 
astuteness  was  undeniable,  would  thus  consent  to  his  own 
extinction,  or  to  brand  himself  as  a  political  Pariah.  In  a 
correspondence  which  ensued  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  took 
upon  himself,  as  he  was  constitutionally  bound  to  do,  the  full 
responsibility  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  exclusion,  the  latter  still 
professed  his  conviction  that  it  was  owing  solely  to  the  Queen's 
disapproval  of  the  line  he  had  taken  on  the  Civil  List. 
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In  an  Administration  of  which  the  watchword  was  to  be 
Home  Eule,  it  was  curious  to  see  how  little  regard  was  paid 
to  nationality  in  the  apportionment  of  ofi&ces.  The  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland 
(Sir  G.  Trevelyan)  were  both  Englishmen.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary, if  not  Scotch  by  birth,  represented  a  Scotch  constituency. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  was  Scotch  by  birth 
and  Irish  by  descent,  whilst  of  the  three  junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  one  of  whom  usually  represented  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  two  were  English  (Mr.  Macarthur  and  Mr.  Canston) 
and  one  Welsh  (Mr.  T.  Ellis).  The  Cabinet,  however,  was 
declared  by  its  friends  to  be  homogeneous,  and  its  subordinates 
in  the  various  departments  to  be  capable  of  good  work  and 
loyal  adherence  to  their  chief;  but  with  a  Premier  of  nearly 
eighty-three,  and  his  two  principal  heutenants  holding  very 
different  views  upon  many  subjects,  it  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  strong  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  carry  out  its  leader's 
Irish  poBcy. 

The  newly-appointed  Ministers  were  all  re-elected  without 
opposition,  except  Mr.  John  Morley,  for  the  contest  at  Derby 
between  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Farmer  Atkinson  could 
not  be  regarded  as  serious — the  Conservative  organisation  de- 
clining to  endorse  his  candidature.  At  Newcastle,  however, 
Mr.  Morley  had  to  fight  hard  in  order  to  avert  a  repetition  of 
the  previous  surprise,  when  a  Conservative  had  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Mr.  Hamond's  return  on  that  occa- 
sion had  been  attnbuted  to  several  causes — to  his  leaning 
towards  "  fair  trade,"  the  Tyneside  men  having  suffered  seriously 
from  foreign  competition,  to  his  more  elastic  views  on  Sunday 
drinking  and  on  the  Eight  Hours  question,  and  perhaps  also  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  local  Liberals  were  disposed  to  concur 
in  his  preference  for  a  '*  gas  and  water"  Home  Rule  Bill  for 
Ireland  as  an  alternative  to  Mr.  Morley's  more  drastic  pro- 
posals. Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  Mr.  Hamond 
was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  so  large  a  majority  that 
when  Mr.  Morley  vacated  his  seat  on  accepting  the  Chief 
Secretaryship,  the  Unionists  were  not  departing  from  the  strict 
rules  of  traditional  courtesy  in  challenging  his  re-election. 
After  some  hesitation,  a  candidate  was  foimd  in  Mr.  P.  Ealli, 
who  at  the  General  Election  had  nearly  secured  a  seat  at  Gates- 
head to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  Gladstonian  party.  The 
fight  was  a  severe  one,  each  party  striving  the  utmost  to  secure 
the  return  of  its  candidate.  The  Eight  Hours  question  was 
brought  prominently  to  the  front,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who  had 
been  returned  by  the  Labour  party  in  East  Ham,  working  openly 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Ealli  against  Mr.  John  Burns  and  other  Labour 
members  who  supported  Mr.  Morley.  Notwithstanding  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  Mr.  Morley  stood  firm  to 
his  view  that  any  statutory  Umitation  of  the  hours  of  labour 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interests   of  working  men.      Mr. 
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Morley,  moreover,  insisted  more  than  any  of  his  colleagues 
upon  making  Irish  Home  Eule  the  test  question  of  his  re-elec- 
tion, but  the  support  he  received  from  his  colleague,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  the  newly  appointed  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  was  hardly  of  a  kind  to  give  much  enthusiasm  to 
the  supporters  of  that  policy.  **  The  Irish  members,"  said  Mr. 
Fowler,  **  were  a  power  at  Westminster  which  they  could  not 
despise.  It  would  make  itself  felt.''  He  did  not  like  it  any 
more  than  they  did.  He  neither  liked  the  power  of  the  Irish 
members,  nor  giving  up  the  time  of  Parliament  to  Irish  ques- 
tions. He  wanted  to  relegate  Irish  affairs  to  the  proper  place. 
He  wanted  Irishmen  to  do  the  work  of  Ireland,  but  as  a  Non- 
conformist he  would  be  no  party  to  any  measure  which  would 
in  the  slightest  degree  contain  the  possibiUty  of  inflicting  any 
disadvantage  on  any  of  his  fellow-subjects  on  account  of  their 
religious  faith.  The  result  of  the  poll  testified  perhaps  as  much 
to  the  electors'  admiration  of  Mr.  Morley's  pluck  as  to  their 
agreement  in  all  his  poUtical  sentiments.  He  fought  the  battle 
throughout  without  making  a  single  concession  upon  matters 
of  principle,  and  he  was  rewarded  (Aug.  25)  by  being  returned 
by  a  majority  of  1,739  over  his  opponent,  who  had  probably  lost 
as  much  as  he  had  gained  by  his  concession  to  the  Labour  party, 
for  his  poll  fell  short  by  2,500  of  the  numbers  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Hamond  six  weeks  earlier. 

With  the  second  election  at  Newcastle  the  political  crisis 
through  which  the  country  had  been  passing  ended.  A 
Liberal  Ministry  was  established  in  office,  and  thanks  to  the 
Speaker's  intervention  and  somewhat  arbitrary  ruhng,  all 
danger  of  an  autumn  session  had  been  averted.  The  Cabinet 
was  to  be  given  ample  leisure  to  arrange  the  details  of  its  Irish 
Home  Rule  Bill,  and  the  measures  by  which,  in  the  event  of  its 
rejection,  the  Liberal  party  was  to  be  strengthened  before 
another  appeal  was  made  to  the  electors. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Recess — Trades  Union  Congress  at  Glasgow — Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  Hours 
of  Labour — Mr.  Gladstone  in  Wales — The  Bye-elections — The  East  African 
Company — Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  Foreign  Affairs — Mr.  Morley's  Relaxation  of 
Irish  Restraint — Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Welsh  Landlords — Agricultural  De- 
pression and  Bimetallism— Mr.  Chamberlain's  Social  Programme — Lord  Salis- 
bury on  Constitutional  Revision — Mr.  Balfour  at  Manchester — Ministers  at 
Guildhall — The  Home  Secretary  and  Trafalgar  Square — The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Unemployed — Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Nonconformists 
— The  Election  Petitions — Mr.  Goschen  on  the  Government  Policy — Mr.  John 
^lorley  at  Newcastle — Sir  Edward  Reed  and  his  Constituents — The  Agricul- 
tural Conference — Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool— Mr.  Balfour  at  Sheffield — 
General  Booth — Close  of  the  Year. 

No  sooner  were  the  new  Ministers  installed  in  their  respective 
ofl&ces  than  they  hurried  away  from  London  as  though  they 
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had  enjoyed  no  rest  during  the  six  years  they  had  spent  in 
Opposition,  and  needed  a  still  further  prolongation  of  their 
leisure.  Mr.  Morley,  in  truth,  withdrew  only  to  Dublin,  and 
was  then  enabled  to  obtain  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  duties 
and  difficulties  of  his  office  than  the  few  hours  he  had  spent  in 
Ireland  during  his  previous  tenure  of  the  Chief  Secretaryship 
had  permitted.  But  neither  in  Ireland  nor  England  was  there 
any  break  in  the  silence  of  parties.  The  Gladstonians,  ignorant 
of  what  their  leader  intended,  were  afraid  to  commit  themselves 
to  any  course  which  he  might  not  adopt,  whilst  the  Unionists, 
in  the  absence  of  an3rthing  to  criticise  or  refute,  were  content 
to  refrain  from  speeches  which  could  avail  nothing  towards 
strengthening  their  position.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  only 
statesman  who  attracted  notice  of  any  sort,  for,  when  not 
speaking  himself,  he  continued  to  make  himself  the  object  of 
public  interest.  The  mere  report  that  a  gentleman  of  eighty- 
two  had  been  knocked  down  in  his  own  park  by  a  heifer,  and 
escaped  without  serious  injury,  was  enough  to  provide  the  news- 
papers with  a  topic  of  more  personal  interest  than  was  afforded 
by  the  numerous  congresses  of  every  conceivable  character 
which  assembled  at  various  places  throughout  the  autumn. 
Of  these  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  which  met  at  Glasgow 
(Sept.  5),  was  the  most  noteworthy.  The  president  of  the  year 
was  Mr.  Hodge,  one  of  the  organisers  of  the  Scotch  railway 
strike  which  had  disorganised  business  in  Scotland  during  the 
early  part  of  the  winter.  His  address,  however,  failed  to  satisfy 
the  advanced  section  of  the  working  men,  although  he  admitted 
that  the  Eight  Hours  movement  was  but  the  fringe  of  the 
Labour  question.  **From  an  economic  point  of  view,  in  its 
general  aspect  as  a  solution  of  the  Labour  problem,  a  general 
eight  hours  day  would  do  very  little  towards  equalising  the 
products  of  labour.  The  cause  of  labour,  however,  would  be 
materially  advanced  if  the  energy  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  a  legal  eight  hours  day  were  diverted  in  the  direction  of 
better  organisation."  The  attempt  to  dismiss  Mr.  Fenwick, 
M.P.,  from  his  post  as  secretary  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee was  again  renewed  on  account  of  his  having  voted  in 
his  capacity  of  member  of  Parliament  against  the  Bill  which 
he  was  instructed  to  bring  in.  The  argument  of  the  ex- 
tremists was  that,  as  the  paid  secretary  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
Fenwick  was  to  vote  as  the  Congress  wished,  not  as  he  or 
his  constituents  thought.  The  Congress,  however,  decUned  by 
400  to  165  votes  to  censure  their  secretary  for  his  courage 
and  independence,  and  the  division  showed  not  only  that  the 
beUef  of  the  working  men  in  the  efficiency  of  a  legal  day's 
work  was  waning,  but  that  the  extremists  were  still  in  a 
considerable  minority  among  the  delegates.  On  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  labour,  and,  during  strikes,  of  foreign  goods,  the 
Congress  deUvered  no  vote,  one  of  the  speakers  pertinently 
remarking  that  if  the  principle  of  Protection  were  once  recog- 
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nised,  the  agricultural  labourers  might  claim  its  application.  A 
resolution  was,  however,  passed  demanding  the  passing  of  a  law 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  foreign  paupers,  a  sort  of  compromise 
to  a  demand  for  the  total  exclusion  of  aliens.  On  the  question 
of  a  scheme  for  "  independent "  labour  representation  to  be 
presented  at  the  following  Congress  the  votes  were  almost 
equally  divided,  the  delegates  being  unable  to  agree  whether 
the  interests  of  a  single  class  should  take  precedence  of  all 
national  issues. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  his  usual  keenness  of  perception,  at 
once  descried  the  extent  to  which  working  class  sympathies 
were  engaged  on  this  question.  Speaking  in  the  Birmingham 
Town  Hall  (Sept.  14)  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  a  legisla- 
tive restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  when  as  in  the  case  of 
the  shopkeepers  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  they  worked 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours  a  day.  A  milUon  persons  at 
least,  he  declared,  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  distribution, 
and  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  their  work  was  lighter 
than  that  of  many  others,  its  long  continuance  was  in  every 
way  pernicious,  especially  in  the  case  of  women.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain declared  himself  in  favour  of  restriction,  and  maintained 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  employers  were  of  the  same  views,  and 
that  since  the  shop  assistants  could  not  combine,  in  view  pro- 
bably of  the  terrible  competition  for  their  places,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  reasonable  hours  part  of  sanitary  law. 

This  speech  was  enthusiastically  received,  although  delivered 
in  a  town  which,  above  all  things,  represented  the  right  of 
freedom  from  State  control,  and  where  the  value  of  self-reliance, 
as  shown  in  its  municipal  administration,  had  been  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  But  the  doctrines  of  State  socialism  and 
paternal  legislation  had  made  great  strides  since  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain first  came  forward  as  a  ParUamentary  candidate,  and  he 
had  lost  no  time  in  setting  his  sail  to  catch  the  popular  gale. 

On  the  same  day  Sir  George  Trevelyan  addressed  his  con- 
stituents at  Glasgow  in  an  even  more  perfunctory  speech,  in 
which,  without  committing  his  colleagues  or  himself  to  a 
Scotch  Home  Eule  Bill,  he  descanted  at  length  upon  the  multi- 
farious duties  of  the  Scotch  Secretary,  suggesting  that  they 
would  afford  occupations,  and  presumably  find  salaries,  for  a 
large  Executive.  He  recognised,  however,  that  in  truth  the 
Scotch  had  very  little  reason  to  insist  upon  a  change,  inasmuch 
as  already  Scotch  Parliamentary  business  was  practically  settled 
by  the  Scotch  Secretary  and  the  Scotch  members,  but  of  course 
he  omitted  to  tell  his  hearers  that  they  had  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  existing  state  of  things.  In  order,  however,  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  those  in  his  audience  who  might  divine  his 
real  meaning.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  spent  some  time  in  vaguely 
hinting  that  the  new  Ministry  would  pay  special  attention  to 
the  demands  of  the  Scotch  crofters,  who,  the  Commissioners' 
reports  notwithstanding,  were  led  to  hope  that  in   some  no 
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distant  future  they  would  be  provided  with  more  land  and  at 
the  lessened  rate,  but  whence  the  land  and  the  money  were  to 
be  drawn,  he  was  prudently  silent. 

But  the  only  speeches  which  attracted  any  attention  beyond 
the  spot  where  they  were  delivered,  were  two  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  one  at  Carmarthen  (Sept.  12),  and  the  other  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  reach  the  top  of  Snowdon  (Sept.  13).  Un- 
doubtedly Wales  had  gallantly  done  its  duty  to  the  Liberal  party 
by  returning  an  almost  unbroken  phalanx  of  members  pledged  to 
DisestabUshment,  Home  Rule,  and  Tenant  Right — the  same 
three  demands  with  which  Ireland  started  and  drew  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  his  successive  **  Messages  of  Peace.'*  In  the  first  of 
his  two  speeches,  after  urging  upon  the  Welsh  to  exercise 
'*  reasonable  patience  ''  in  pressing  their  demands,  Mr.  Gladstone 
went  on  to  say :  ''  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
at  which  the  establishment  of  strict  religious  equality  will  be 
alike  for  the  interests  of  all  classes  and  combinations,  and  for 
the  harmony  of  the  country."  In  his  second  speech,  delivered 
(Sept.  13)  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  he  further  emphasised  this 
view,  adding,  **of  course,  with  Disestablishment,  Disendowment 
goes."  He  then  turned  to  the  Welsh  farmers,  who,  unlike  their 
English  neighbours,  were  almost  exclusively  sheep  and  cattle 
breeders  or  graziers,  and  told  them  that  they  had  been  treated 
by  their  landlords  worse  than  the  Enghsh  farmers  by  theirs, 
for  whilst  the  latter  had  on  the  average  reduced  their  rents 
twenty-four  per  cent,  during  the  previous  ten  years,  the  former 
had  not  reduced  theirs  more  than  seven  per  cent.  His  state- 
ment, thus  boldly  made  without  any  quahfication,  beyond  an 
explicit  promise  that  the  new  Government  would  give  them 
rediess,  was  based  upon  certain  figures  furnished  him  by  Mr. 
T.  Ellis,  who  had  been  suddenly  made  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration.  Naturally  such  a  statement, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  such  direct  censure  of  the  landlords  as 
a  class,  called  forth  rejoinders  and  denials  on  all  sides.  It  was 
shown  that  Mr.  Ellis  had  mistaken  or  misunderstood  the  tables 
on  which  he  had  based  his  fancy  figures,  and  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  foundation  to  the  charges  so  recklessly  made. 
A  courteous  letter  from  Lord  Sudeley,  a  large  Welsh  land- 
owner and  a  Liberal  peer,  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  contro- 
verting his  statements,  and  pointing  out  that  temporary  reduc- 
tions of  rent  did  not  appear  in  a  return,  remained  unanswered 
for  a  month,  but  ultimately  drew  from  the  Prime  Minister 
an  assurance  that  he  was  only  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
which  perhaps  might  be  best  ascertained  by  means  of  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry. 

From  some  inappreciable  cause  the  new  Administration 
failed  to  excite  enthusiasm  even  amongst  those  who  had  helped 
to  bring  it  into  ofl&ce,  and  Mr.  Morley's  new  departure  in 
the  government  of  Ireland  without  coercion  failed  to  turn 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling — at  all  events  in  England.     Two 
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elections,  necessitated  by  the  elevation  to  the  peerage  of  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair  and  Mr.  Cyril  Flower,  showed  that  in  two  such 
thoroughly  Liberal  strongholds  as  South  Leeds  and  South 
Bedfordshire.  Both  seats,  however,  were  contested  by  the 
Unionists — with  the  result  that,  although  Liberals  were  elected 
in  the  place  of  the  retiring  members — the  polls  showed  a  very 
noteworthy  reduction  of  the  Liberal  vote.  In  Leeds  the  Glad- 
stonian  candidate,  Mr.  Walton,  was  returned  (Sept.  22)  by  a 
majority  less  than  1,000  votes,  whereas,  at  the  General  Election, 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair  had  then  obtained  a  majority  of  more  than 
1,500 — the  Liberal  poll  being  reduced  by  upwards  of  400  votes. 
In  South  Bedfordshire  (Sept.  29)  the  check  to  the  Ministeriahsts 
was  even  more  marked — their  candidate,  Mr.  G.  Whitbread,  re- 
di:^ced  his  predecessor's  majority  from  1,059  to  242 ;  and  in  this 
case,  as  at  Leeds,  the  falling  off  of  the  Liberal  vote  was  even 
more  marked  than  the  increase  of  the  Unionist  supporters. 

The  calm  of  the  Eecess  was  at  this  moment  broken  by  a  letter 
from  the  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Morley),  addressed  to  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  (Sept.  26),  in  which  he  informed  him  that. 
Clause  13  of  the  Land  Act  of  1891,  which  Mr.  Balfour  had 
passed  in  consideration  of  the  evicted  tenants,  having  failed,  the 
Government  proposed  to  issue  a  small  Eoyal  Commission  to 
report  promptly  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  restoring  those 
evicted.  The  news  was  received  in  England  with  Uttle  surprise, 
for  the  new  Government  was  under  a  promise  to  deal  with  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  the  Commission,  by  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  evictions  brought  to  its  notice,  would  gain  time  and  also 
information  on  which  to  base  an  acceptable  measure.  Further 
speculation  was  aroused  by  the  sudden  summoning  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  at  an  unusually  early  date  (Sept.  29), 
but  the  news  received  from  the  East  African  Company,  a  semi- 
commercial,  semi-philanthropic  undertaking,  as  to  its  position 
in  Uganda,  may  have  reasonably  required  discussion.  The 
Company  had  given  notice  to  the  Government  that  its  resources 
were  exhausted  ;  and  that  unless  aid  were  given  it,  the  stations 
already  formed  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  was  assumed  that,  on  the  question  of  whether  further 
help  should  be  given  unconditionally  to  the  Company,  there 
was  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion ;  the  objections  to  a  course 
by  which  the  Government  obtained  no  effective  control  over 
the  funds  it  was  forced  to  provide  were  obvious  to  all.  On 
the  more  diflBcult  question  whether  it  was  advisable  for  the 
Government  to  assume  the  administration  of  an  enormous 
tract  of  country — which  was  only  imperfectly  explored,  and 
only  partially  surveyed — there  was  greater  divergence  of  opinion. 
Judging  from  the  previous  utterances  of  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt 
and  others,  it  was  certain  that  a  section  at  least  of  the  Cabinet 
was  in  favour  of  our  withdrawal  from  the  country,  but,  on  the 
other  hand.  Lord  Eosebery  had  more  than  once  given  expres- 
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sion  to  strong  Imperialist  ideas,  and  the  Uganda  country  was 
one  in  which  the  missionaries — chiefly  Scotch — were  taking  a 
more  prominent  part  than  the  traders,  and  were  jealously 
waiting  to  break  down  the  strength  of  those  Arab  tnbes  who 
perpetuated  the  slave  traffic.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
importance  to  gauge  the  force  of  the  two  opposing  currents  of 
opinion,  both  of  which  were  represented  in  the  Cabinet,  and  to 
make  clear  to  the  country  whether  politicians  in  office  would 
find  it  possible,  in  view  of  their  responsibiUties,  to  hold  fast  to 
the  opinions  they  had  expressed  when  in  Opposition.  Moreover, 
no  formal  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  having  taken  place  since  its 
original  constitution,  the  members  needed  to  consult  together 
as  to  the  Unes  on  which  they  proposed  to  frame  the  Bills  which 
would  come  forward  for  discussion  later  in  the  autumn. 

At  a  dinner,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to 
Parliamentary  life,  given  by  his  supporters  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  Mr.  Gladstone's  former  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  summed  up  the  situation  with  his  customary  clearness 
and  precision.  With  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  he  said  the  first 
great  myth  that  had  been  started  lately  was  that  the  opinions 
of  Lord  Eosebery  on  foreign  affairs  were  the  same  as  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  that  Lord  Eosebery  was  to 
continue,  with  the  support  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Salisbury's 
foreign  policy.  On  the  only  occasion  when  Lord  Eosebery 
had  alluded  to  the  matter  he  had  pronounced  an  exactly 
opposite  statement  of  his  view.  In  the  principal  debate  which 
had  occurred  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  foreign  and 
colonial  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government,  Lord  Eosebery 
had  complained  that  not  half  enough  had  been  said  against 
it  by  Liberals  by  way  of  criticism.  Another  form  of  the  same 
myth  was  that  the  Liberal  party  generally  approved  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  foreign  pohcy,  and  that  only  he  (Sir  C.  Dilke) 
and  one  or  two  others — the  jealous,  the  discontented,  and 
the  cantankerous — wished  to  change  it.  He  himself  thought, 
on  the  contrary,  that  not  only  no  Liberal,  but  no  man  who 
knew  the  facts,  could  possibly  approve  Lord  Salisbury's 
main  act  in  foreign  policy — his  African  agreement,  coupled 
with  the  cession  of  the  British  Colony  of  Heligoland  against 
the  wish  of  the  inhabitants,  for  nothing  or  less  than  nothing, 
while  it  was  of  priceless  strategical  value  to  the  Germans  ; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  bad  African  agreement  had  been 
concessions  to  France  with  regard  to  Madagascar  and  New- 
foundland. The  one  part  of  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy 
that  he  himself  approved  was  his  Egyptian  policy. 

That  policy  was  explained  by  Lord  Salisbury  himself  in 
1887,  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Convention  for 
evacuation,  and  since  that  time  up  to  1891,  as  a  policy  of 
evacuation  in  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire.  Lord 
Sahsbury  had  fully  approved  the  language  of  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff,  held  when  he  was  Lord  Salisbury's  special 
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plenipotentiary,  to  the  effect  that  not  only  did  our  pledges 
make  it  impossible  to  set  up  a  Protectorate  in  Egypt,  but  that 
if  we  were  under  no  such  promise  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  the  Empire  to  take  the  step.  What  was  needed 
was  that  Lord  Eosebery  should  contmue  Lord  Salisbury's 
negotiations  and  his  pohcy  on  this  question,  and  change  it  on 
all  others.  Against  the  Liberal  foreign  policy  of  1880,  which 
had  been  that  of  consultation  with,  and  general  action  with, 
the  whole  of  the  Great  Powers,  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign 
policy  had  been  one  of  an  understanding  with  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Even  had  we  joined  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  Lord 
Salisbury  had  either  thought  unwise  or  had  not  dared  to  do, 
we,  while  we  could  give  much  to  that  Alliance,  could  hardly 
hope  to  get  much  from  it.  By  understandings  we  should  gain 
as  httle,  or  if  possible  less.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  not  going 
to  defend  India  for  us,  or  to  hold  the  high  seas  for  our  trade. 
The  two  things  in  the  world  which,  in  a  military  sense,  the 
British  Empire  had  to  do,  it  must  do  for  itself ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, was  opposed,  as  he  believed  the  entire  Liberal  party  was 
opposed,  to  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy,  root  and  branch, 
except  in  the  one  matter  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  held  the  same 
views  which  Lord  Salisbury  had  so  admirably,  on  many 
occasions,  expressed,  in  favour  of  evacuation  in  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke's  advice  at  all  events  with  regard  to  East 
Africa  may  have  found  an  echo  in  the  Cabinet,  for  it  was  cur- 
rently asserted  that  on  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  that  country 
opinions  were  much  divided,  but  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  found 
himself  deserted  even  by  those  who  owed  their  places  solely  to 
his  favour.  The  religious  bodies,  English  and  Scotch,  however, 
bestirred  themselves,  and  finding  themselves  supported  by  a 
large  mass  of  public  opinion,  wholly  unsympathetic  with  mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  general,  they  were  able  to  bring  very 
considerable  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Earl  of  Eosebery,  who 
from  the  first  had  been  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  **  Imperial 
ideas "  in  the  Cabinet.  That  these  demonstrations  of  feeling 
were  not  without  effect  was  probable  inasmuch  as  shortly  after 
the  second  meeting  of  that  body,  the  Foreign  Secretary  inti- 
mated to  the  British  East  Africa  Company  that  its  subsidy 
would  be  continued  until  March  81,  1893.  The  Government 
nevertheless  adhered  in  principle  to  the  evacuation  sanctioned 
by  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabmet.  They  declined,  however,  to  take 
upon  themselves  any  liabiUties  incurred  by  the  Company  in 
respect  to  Uganda,  and  reserved  to  themselves  absolute  freedom 
of  action  with  regard  to  the  future.  Six  weeks  later  when  the 
Cabinet  meetings  were  again  resumed,  it  seemed  as  if  Lord 
Eosebery  and  ''  the  expansionists"  in  the  Cabinet  had  carried 
the  day,  for  the  appointment  of  a  British  Commissioner  in 
East  Africa,  with  adequate  protection,  was  formally  announced. 

The  Irish  question,  which  the  Ministry  had  come  into  office 
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to  settle,  was  probably  not  discussed  at  these  unseasonable 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  for  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  details  of  the  measure  were  to  be  left  to  a  small  sub- 
committee of  that  body,  who  should  be  prepared  to  lay  before 
their  colleagues  a  complete  scheme  at  a  later  date.  Meanwhile, 
their  task  was  not  rendered  lighter  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Eedmond's 
pronouncement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Oct.)  on  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  the  Parnellite  demands.  Although  only  a 
small  party  of  nine  or  ten  members  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  the  Parnellites  might  become  a  thorn  in  the  side, 
not  only  of  the  other  Irish  Nationalist  members,  but  also  of 
the  Government.  The  transfer  of  their  vote,  if  it  had  not  the 
effect  of  drawing  over  some  of  Mr.  M'Carthy's  more  unstable 
supporters,  would  reduce  Mr.  Gladstone's  majority  to  scarcely 
more  than  a  score — amongst  whom  were  many  inharmonious 
elements.  Mr.  Eedmond's  demands,  moreover,  made  it  more 
difficult  for  the  bulk  of  the  Nationalists  to  accept  more  reason- 
able terms.  In  his  article,  which  was  written  in  a  tone  of 
quiet  determination,  he  claimed  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the 
Home  Eule  Act  specifically  providing  that,  **  while  the  Irish 
Parliament  continues  in  existence,  the  powers  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland  shall  never  be  used.'*  The 
Royal  Veto,  moreover,  was  to  be  exercised  solely  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Irish,  and  not  of  the  Imperial  Ministry.  Mr.  Redmond's 
article  was  probably  written  and  in  type  before  the  despatch  of 
Mr.  Morley's  letter  to  Mr.  McCarthy  giving  an  outline  of  the 
method  by  which  the  new  Ministry  hoped  to  conciliate  Irish 
opinion.  The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  two 
manifestoes  showed  clearly  upon  what  divergent  lines  the 
'*  friends  of  Ireland  ''  were  working,  and  how  determined  were 
the  more  extreme  section  to  urge  their  Irish  brethren  to  con- 
sent to  nothing  short  of  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  English 
supremacy ;  whilst  a  large  section  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers, 
Scotch  as  well  as  English,  were  as  determined  that  the  goodwill 
of  Ireland  might  be  purchased  too  dearly  if  the  price  demanded 
were  a  complete  abdication  of  Imperial  rights.  For  the  time, 
however,  the  discussion  of  the  Irish  question  was  left  to  Irish- 
men— the  English  public  being  apparently  wearied  with  the 
endless  assertions  and  contradictions,  the  haK- truths  and 
garbled  statements  under  which  the  real  issues  had  been 
smothered  by  rival  politicians. 

For  a  moment,  too,  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  rash 
reference  to  the  Welsh  landlords  might  give  rise  to  an  angry  but 
interesting  controversy.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  first  took  up 
the  pen,  might  have  drawn  forth  some  rejoinder  had  he  not 
allowed  himself  to  extend  his  criticisms  over  several  days — 
which,  by  their  length,  became  mere  essays  on  political  economy. 
The  Welsh  Landlords'  Association  stuck  more  closely  to  the 
issue  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  challenged  him  to  name  the 
returns  on  which  the  specific  charges  against  them  were  made. 

l2 
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In  his  speech  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said : 
'*  In  Wales  there  were  actually  four  counties  in  which  during 
that  period  of  distress  the  rents,  so  far  from  being  reduced  24  per 
cent.,  so  far  from  being  reduced  7  per  cent,  even,  were  actually 
raised."  And  he  had  further  stated  that  his  sources  of  informa- 
tion were  a  speech  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  M.P.,  in  support  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Welsh  Lands  Bill,  and  certain  **  public 
and  authentic  returns ''  from  which  the  actual  rents  paid  by  the 
farmers  could  be  ascertained.  After  a  long  interval  and  several 
reminders  from  the  secretary  of  the  Welsh  Landlords'  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Gladstone  first  said  that  the  figures  he  had  given 
'*  were  obtained  from  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,'* 
and  after  further  pressing  for  a  more  definite  reference  to  the 
four  counties  (one  of  which  was  Carnarvonshire)  he  replied 
through  his  secretary  that  **  he  would  rather  not  trust  his 
memory,*'  whilst  Mr.  Ellis,  to  whom  a  similar  application  was 
made,  remained  absolutely  silent.  A  week  later  (Oct.  17)  Mr. 
Gladstone's  secretary,  however,  wrote  to  express  his  regret  that 
he  was  still  unable  to  find  the  figures  which  had  been  supplied  to 
him  by  Mr.  Goschen,  but  he  had  since  his  first  letter  been  furnished 
with  a  statistical  return,  according  to  which  there  had  been  be- 
tween 1876  and  1891  a  reduction  of  rents  in  England  of  about  21 
per  cent,  and  in  Wales  of  about  4|  per  cent.  With  respect  to  the 
counties  in  which  an  actual  increase  had  taken  place,  they  were 
Anglesey,  Carnarvon  and  Carmarthen,  instead  of  four,  although 
he  probably  had  in  his  mind  Cardigan,  where  down  to  1887-8 
there  had  been  also  an  increase.  The  fallacy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
argument  was  that  it  was  based  upon  income  tax  returns, 
which  did  not  show  either  temporary  reductions  of  rent  varying 
from  5  to  33  per  cent,  or  the  much  larger  expenditure  on 
repairs  and  improvements  made  by  the  landlords  of  North 
Wales  than  by  English  landlords.  Mr.  Gladstone,  moreover, 
in  order  to  make  a  telling  point  against  the  Welsh  landlords, 
wholly  ignored  the  important  difference  between  the  conditions 
of  agriculture  in  England  and  Wales,  the  latter  being  essentially 
a  non -wheat-growing  country,  whilst  the  English  counties  on 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  relied  for  his  comparison  were  essentially 
wheat-growing  districts. 

To  what  extent  the  policy  of  exciting  class  prejudice  might 
be  beneficial  to  the  Liberal  party  was  an  open  question,  and 
depended  much  upon  the  estimate  the  leaders  could  form  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  their  supporters.  It  was  not,  however,  a 
policy  likely  to  bring  back  the  Liberal  Unionists,  although  there 
were  not  wanting  symptoms  of  a  disinclination  on  their  part  to 
oppose  Liberal  measures,  on  the  mere  ground  of  their  being 
proposed  by  Gladstonians.  Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  who  for  more 
than  twenty  years  had  represented  Manchester  as  a  Liberal, 
but  had  joined  the  Liberal  Unionists  on  the  Irish  question, 
expressed  his  regret  at  being  ** classed  with  the  Conservatives" ; 
and  others  who  still  clung  to  Parliamentary  Ufe  doubtless  felt 
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similar  difficulties,  especially  when  they  saw  some  of  their  new 
colleagues  coquetting  with  the  fallacies  of  **  Fair  Trade."  Mr. 
Courtney,  a  stout  free  trader  as  well  as  a  cleajr-sighted  politician, 
recognised  the  danger  of  the  situation.  Addressing  his  con- 
stituents at  Liskeard  (Oct.  2)  he  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  agri- 
cultural depression  which  was  becoming  more  serious  as  the 
year  advanced.  He  expressed,  however,  his  firm  conviction 
that  the  apparent  reaction  in  favour  of  Protection  was  only 
temporary,  adding  that  **it  would  be  a  singular  commentary  on 
the  petition  offered  up  day  by  day  :  *  Give  us  our  daily  bread,' 
were  they  to  add,  *  only  not  too  cheap.'  "  He  advised  farmers 
to  be  less  hasty  in  bidding  for  farms,  and  landlords  not  to  accept 
tenants  who  offered  impossible  rents,  and  he  expressed  his  behef 
that  if  the  law  of  distress  were  abrogated,  the  landlords  would 
be  more  careful.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  (Oct.  24),  speaking 
at  Menheniot,  Mr.  Courtney  dealt  with  the  political  question, 
and  urged  that  so  long  as  the  Ministry  were  moderate,  they 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  moderation.  But  unfortunately 
for  them  they  were  pledged  to  do  strong  things  with  a  very 
weak  majority,  and  it  was  therefore  all  the  more  the  duty  of 
the  moderates  to  help  them  in  their  difficulties,  and  not  to 
finesse  with  any  of  the  discontented  factions,  and  he  declared 
that  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  should  not  be  con- 
demned until  it  had  been  seen  and  carefully  examined.  Unfor- 
tunately the  spirit  of  moderation  shown  by  Mr.  Asquith,  in 
dealing  with  the  claims  of  certain  representatives  of  the  work- 
ing classes  to  meet  in  Trafalgar  Square,  was  not  equally 
observable  in  Mr.  Morley's  correspondence  with  Sir  F.  Milner, 
Mr.  Arnold  Foster,  and  Colonel  Saunderson,  although  in  the 
two  latter  cases  he  had  a  fairly  good  reply  to  their  assertions. 

But  the  attempts  to  sustain  public  interest  in  political 
affairs  so  long  as  the  leaders  remained  silent  were  fruitless, 
and  unfortunately  a  serious  social  question  was  pushing  itself 
to  the  front  as  winter  approached.  Agricultural  depression  had 
extended  from  the  farmers  to  the  labourers,  and  many  of  these 
had  betaken  themselves  to  the  towns,  and  especially  to  London, 
at  a  time  when  trade  was  more  than  usually  slack.  The 
organisation  of  labour  by  the  various  unions  was  making  it 
harder  than  ever  for  the  old,  the  shiftless,  and  the  inexperienced 
to  find  work ;  the  shelters  and  other  charitable  undertakings, 
the  outcome  of  often  ill-regulated  philanthropy,  were  attracting 
a  constant  stream  of  vagrants  to  the  larger  cities,  and  above  all 
others  to  the  already  overgrown  and  overstocked  metropolis. 
For  almost  the  first  time  experienced  men  admitted  that  among 
the  able-bodied  and  industrious  there  were  many  unemployed, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  winter  were  regarded  as  the  reverse  of 
hopeful.  The  professional  demagogues  naturally  took  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  urge  their  crude  remedies  for  the  prevailing 
distress,  and  happily  no  attempt  was  made  to  restrict  freedom 
of  speech  at  the  out-door  meetings  which  were  held  daily  on 
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Tower  Hill.  By  the  majority  of  the  speakers  State  aid  was 
looked  upon  as  the  panacea  for  all  distress,  but  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  applied  there  was  no  such  unanimity.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  State,  the  majority  of  speakers  asserted,  to 
provide  work  for  all,  and  at  such  wages,  and  for  such  hours,  as 
would  satisfy  the  workers'  ideas  of  reasonableness.  The  idea 
that  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  was  limited,  and  that  the 
workers  already  sufficed,  and  would  have  to  be  displaced,  never 
disturbed  the  theories  of  the  unemployed. 

Political  economists  sought  for  the  causes  of  commercial 
depression  in  the  state  of  the  currency  and  the  extraordinary 
depreciation  of  silver  throughout  the  civilised  world.  Farmers, 
they  asserted,  whilst  having  to  pay  for  everything  in  gold  or  its 
equivalent,  were  now  obliged  to  give  twice  the  quantity  of 
produce  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  money  they  received 
fifteen  years  previously  for  their  crops.  The  expedient  of 
changi/g  arabfe  into  pasture  land  had  n^ot  produced  fhe  desired 
results,  for  cattle  and  meat  could  be  landed  in  this  country  at 
a  less  cost  than  they  could  be  raised  by  the  farmers,  and, 
apparently  in  despair,  the  farmers  had  taken  to  tree-planting, 
of  which  the  profits  could  not  be  immediately  tangible. 
Naturally  the  bimetallists  and  their  opponents  seized  the 
opportunity  for  urging  their  respective  theories,  and  additional 
interest  was  given  to  the  discussion  by  the  approaching  mone- 
tary Conference  at  Brussels,  to  which,  out  of  deference  to  the 
strongly-expressed  wishes  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  European  States  had  promised  to  send  delegates. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  a  monometallist  whose  position  as  a 
banker  and  as  a  political  economist  gave  him  a  right  to  speak 
with  authority,  propounded  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce (Oct.  26)  a  scheme  which  he  believed  would  alleviate  the 
difficulties  pressing  upon  Indian  finances  in  consequence  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  silver  rupee.  The  proportionate  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  he  held,  would  always  be  variable,  dependent  as 
it  was  upon  the  cost  of  production,  the  amount  produced  and 
the  quantity  of  each  metal  used  in  the  arts.  He  thought  it 
most  unlikely  that  the  gold  standard  could  or  would  be  adopted 
for  India,  nor  would  he  approve  of  the  proposal  made  in  certain 
quarters  of  closing  the  Indian  mints,  but  he  beUeved  that  a  ten 
per  cent,  tax  on  the  coinage  of  the  rupee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  Treasury  would  in  the  long  run  appreciate  the  rupee  in 
its  relation  to  gold,  ajid  meanwhile  give  a  considerable  aid  to 
the  Indian  revenue. 

Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  other  hand,  had  arrived  at  a  very  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  and,  although  he  was  careful  when  speaking 
at  Manchester  (Oct.  27)  to  say  that  he  was  expressing  his  own 
personal  views,  and  not  those  of  his  party  nor  his  colleagues, 
he  avowed  himself  a  bimetallist.  He  held  that  the  ap- 
preciation of  gold,  which  was  constant  and  practically  limitless, 
was  an  injury  to  the  community,  that  it  was  expedient,  if  not 
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necessary,  to  found  currency  upon  the  basis  of  the  two  metals, 
and  that  a  ratio  between  the  two  metals  could  be  maintained  if 
the  Governments  of  the  world  would  agree  either  to  fix  a  ratio  or 
to  make  silver  dearer  by  universal  taxation.  In  other  words,  he 
argued  that  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  being  fixed  by 
demand  and  supply,  ''  an  international  agreement  can  for  all 
practical  purposes  determine  the  rate  at  which  gold  coin  shall 
exchange  for  silver  coin  and  silver  coin  for  gold  coin  in  the 
great  markets  of  the  world."  The  most  usual  objection  to  this 
argument  was  that,  the  production  of  the  two  metals  being 
unequal,  their  relative  value  was  so  also.  In  fact,  Sir  John 
Lubbock  in  his  speech  stated  that  during  the  previous  thirty 
years  the  production  of  gold  had  diminished,  whilst  that  of 
silver  had  nearly  doubled.  Mr.  Balfour  met  this  by  stating 
that  *'  what  primarily  determines  relative  values  is  not  produc- 
tion, but  demand  and  supply,"  and  that  the  international  ratio 
of  exchange  being  fixed,  the  result  would  be  **  an  automatic 
system  by  which  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver  respectively  " 
would  be  such  as  to  maintain  permanently  that  fixed  ratio.  A 
strange  objection  raised  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  that  in  all 
large  transactions,  especially  if  spread  over  a  number  of  years, 
the  lender,  in  order  to  protect  himself  firom  the  danger  of  being 
paid  in  the  coin  which  most  suited  the  borrower,  would  contract 
himself  out  of  the  risk  or  charge  a  heavy  rate  so  as  to  cover  it. 
To  this  Mr.  Balfour  replied  that  one  of  the  first  necessities  of 
trade  was  a  constant  standard,  and  the  standard  which  in 
fifteen  years  had  appreciated  no  less  than  30  to  35  per  cent, 
could  not  claim  to  be  constant.  Something,  he  urged,  must  be 
done.  Austria,  America,  and,  above  all,  India,  could  not  go  on 
under  the  existing  conditions,  and  further  to  adopt  a  gold 
standard  they  '*  would  double  the  strain  placed  upon  the  gold 
supplies  of  the  wor\d — a  strain  which  already  it  can  so  ill  afford 
to  bear." 

The  controversy,  although  ably  sustained  by  the  champions 
of  either  view,  would  have  attracted  but  little  attention,  except 
firom  economists  and  financiers,  had  not  the  problem  involved 
in  its  ultimate  resort  the  relations  of  labour  and  wages — and, 
at  this  moment,  labour  questions  in  France,  America,  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  in  England,  were  forcing  themselves  on 
pubhc  consideration.  The  moment  was,  therefore,  propitious 
for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  programme,  which 
was  put  forward,  not  on  the  platform,  but  in  the  pages  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  magazine  (Nov.).  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
whilst  forming  and  leading  the  Liberal  Unionist  party,  had 
never  allowed  that  the  Liberals  could  be  Conservatives — and 
had  recognised  that  the  union  between  the  latter  and  a  section 
of  the  former  was  only  temporary.  His  article,  however, 
showed,  though  perhaps  unwittingly,  how  much  more  general 
was  the  displacement  of  the  limits  which  formerly  marked  the 
separation  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives.      The  former  had 
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preached  nothing  more  strenuously  than  the  doctrine  that  the 
citizen  in  everything  that  was  not  detrimental  to  the  public 
good  should  be  free  of  State  control  in  speech,  thought,  and 
action.     "Individualism"  was  to  be  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  ''  privilege,"  and  a  Government  which  went   beyond  pro- 
tecting individual  liberty  was  overstepping  its  province.     Fifty 
years  of  Liberalism  had  brought  with  them  results  Uttle  antici- 
pated,  and  it  was  from  the   most    advanced  Liberals — the 
founders  and  defenders  of  Trade  Unionism — that  Individualism 
received  its  severest  blows.     Other  causes  had  also  been  at 
work — amongst  which  **the  enthusiasm  for  Humanity" — and 
an  increasing  sense  of  responsibility  amongst  the  well-to-do  for 
the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 
beings — held  a  prominent  place.     The  practical  result  was  the 
growth  of  State  Socialism,  which,  in  its  earlier  phases,  had  been 
fostered  by  the  Conservatives,  as  shown  by  the  tendency  of 
their  legislation  from  the  passing  of  the  first  Factory  Acts  in 
the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  Liberals  down  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  smaller  householders  against  the  exactions  and 
pretensions  of  the  Water  Companies.      At  the  last  General 
Election,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  views  of  the  two 
parties  on  the  benefits  of  State  intervention  were  profoundly 
modified.     The  Liberals  suddenly  found  themselves  forced  to 
rely  almost  exclusively  upon  **the  masses":  and  the  masses 
by  this  time  had  been  more  or  less  leavened  by  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Trade  Unionists,  who  appealed  to  the  State  to  settle 
authoritatively  questions  of  political   economy  and  industrial 
policy.     Hours  of  labour,  rates  of  pay,  and  such  like  ques- 
tions, had  hitherto  been  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand — no  doubt,  primarily  from   the  employers'  point   of 
view,  but  generally  in  view  of  the  well-being  of  the  particular 
trade  or  manufacture  concerned.      Imperceptibly  the  Liberal 
party  was  now  being  drawn  to  supporting  the  theory  that  State 
intervention  was  good  in  itself — whilst  the  Conservatives,  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  inevitable  in  certain  cases,  held  that  it  should 
show  its  claim  to  be  unanswerable,  before  appealing  for  State 
aid.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  already  shown  by  his  Old-age  Pension 
Scheme  that  he  was  not  insensible  of  the  pressure  which  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  party  by  its  humbler  supporters.     In 
his  article  he  endeavoured  to  place  before  the  more  educated 
section  of  his  adherents  the  motives  which  should  determine 
their  course  of  action  in  the  future.     The  central  idea  of  every 
reformer,  he  argued,  was  to  secure  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  and  the  means  of  happiness  :  and  to  render  the  condi- 
tions  of  ordinary  labour  more  safe,  more  healthy,  and  more 
bearable.      He  recognised  fully  the  improvements  which  had 
been  eflfected  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  during  the  second 
half  of  the  present  century.     "Yet,"  he  added,  "if  we  are  to 
believe  some  of  the  self-constituted  representatives  of  labour  of 
the  present  day,  the  working  classes  are  still  in  a  state  of 
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misery  and  servitude.  The  working  man,  we  are  told,  feels 
himself  to  be  a  slave,  and  regards  the  whole  social  system  as 
a  huge  scheme  for  his  exploitation — he  is  degraded  and  dis- 
couraged ;  discontent  is  seething  in  his  breast,  and  there  is  to 
be  a  stupendous  awakening ;  all  the  efforts  that  have  hitherto 
been  made  for  his  intellectual  emancipation  and  material  welfare 
have  been  mere  tinkering  and  empiricism ;  but  now  his 
redemption  is  at  hand,  and  the  New  Unionism — or  the  New 
Collectivism,  or  some  other  brand-new  device  of  Continental 
philosophers,  or  of  hitherto  unappreciated  geniuses  of  home 
manufacture — is  to  raise  him  to  heights  of  co-operative  pros- 
perity and  collective  enjoyment  of  which,  in  his  dull  acceptance 
of  the  existing  order,  he  has  never  even  dreamed." 

The  New  Unionism,  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted,  had  for  the 
time  at  least  captivated  the  imagination  of  the  working  classes, 
and  its  supporters  had  in  numerous  instances  taken  possession 
of  the  organisations  so  slowly  and  steadily  framed  by  their  pre- 
decessors. The  cause  of  the  success  of  the  new  comers  was 
not  difficult  to  discover.  **  The  main  objects  of  the  older 
Unionism  are  still  advocated  by  the  new,  although  the  provision 
of  sick  pay  and  benefits  is  discouraged,  but  the  sphere  of  action 
is  enlarged  and  more  ambitious  schemes  of  social  reconstruction 
are  brought  into  view.  New  Unionism  is  in  its  conception 
national,  and  even  international.  Every  approach  to  federation 
with  Continental  associations,  even  with  some  which  are 
reasonably  suspected  of  anarchical  views,  is  eagerly  welcomed, 
and  the  solidarity  of  labour  as  opposed  to  capital  is  persistently 
preached.  But,  while  catholic  in  its  invitations  to  all,  the  New 
Unionism  is  more  intolerant  than  the  old  ever  was  in  its  attitude 
towards  those  who  obstinately  reject  its  approaches.  The  non- 
Unionist  is  to  be  forced  out  of  existence ;  no  Unionist  is  to 
work  with  him  or  to  have  any  dealings  with  him,  and  his  life  is 
to  be  made  a  burden  to  him  till  he  has  given  proofs  of  repent- 
ance by  joining  the  Union.  Again,  New  Unionism  no  longer 
rejects,  or  under-estimates,  the  value  of  State  assistance.  On 
the  contrary,  it  recognises  that  Trade  Unionism  alone  is  power- 
less to  emancipate  labour,  and,  accordingly,  its  main  object  is 
to  control  the  action  of  Government,  whether  in  municipal 
bodies  or  in  Parliament,  and  then  to  use  its  power  to  effect  its 
objects  by  legislation.'* 

Passing  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  planks  of  the  Labour 
platform,  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  e\adence  that  the  majority  of  the  trades,  if  polled,  would  be 
in  favour  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  a  day.  If  it 
should  ever  come  to  be  tried,  he  hoped  that  the  experiment 
would  be  first  made  with  the  miners,  whose  case  was  a  peculiar 
one.  He  was  doubtful,  however,  whether  even  in  their  peculia,r 
case  the  change  would  increase  the  men's  wages,  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  would  fall  upon  the  consumer.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, out  of  deference  to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  Mr.  Cham- 
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berlain  was  not  averse  to  the  experiment  being  tried  where  it 
was  most  urgently  demanded,  leaving  the  result  to  convey  its 
own  lesson  to  workers  in  other  trades.  Briefly  summed  up, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestions  for  State  intervention,  which  he 
supported  by  various  telling  arguments,  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Legislative  enforcement  of  proposals  for  shortening  the 
hours  of  work  for  miners  and  others  engaged  in  dangerous  and 
specially  laborious  emplojonents. 

2.  Local  enforcement  of  trade  regulations  for  the  earlier 
closing  of  shops. 

3.  Establishment  of  tribunals  of  arbitration  in  trade  disputes. 

4.  Compensation  for  injuries  received  in  the  course  of 
employment,  and  to  widows  and  children  in  case  of  death, 
whenever  such  injuries  or  death  are  not  caused  by  the  fault  of 
the  person  killed  or  injured. 

5.  Old-age  pensions  for  the  deserving  poor. 

6.  Limitation  and  control  of  pauper  immigration. 

7.  Increased  powers  and  facilities  to  local  authorities  to 
make  town  improvements  and  prepare  for  the  better  housing 
of  the  working  classes. 

8.  Power  to  local  authorities  to  advance  money,  and  to 
afford  facilities  to  the  working  classes  to  become  the  owners  of 
their  own  dwellings. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chamberlain  asked  whether  the  Unionist 
party  of  all  shades  was  prepared  to  accept  the  policy  thus 
sketched  out.  Judging  by  the  action  of  Lord  SaUsbury's 
Government  there  was  nothing  in  their  programme  to  which 
objection  in  principle  could  be  taken,  although  difference  might 
arise  as  to  methods  and  details,  but  he  hastened  to  add :  **  There 
is,  however,  a  small  section  of  the  Tory  party  who  do  not 
conceal  their  disUke  of  the  progressive  Conservatism  which  has 
found  favour  with  the  majority  in  recent  years.  They  assert 
that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Liberal  Unionists — a  complaint  that  may  fairly 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  common  accusation  of  the 
Gladstonians  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  have  become  more 
reactionary  than  the  most  extreme  of  the  Tories.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  social  questions  the  Tories  have  almost  always  been 
more  progressive  than  the  Liberals,  and  the  Conservative 
leaders  in  their  latest  legislation  have  only  gone  back  to  the  old 
Tory  traditions.  Almost  all  the  legislation  dealing  with  Labour 
questions  has  been  initiated  by  Tory  statesmen,  and  most  of  it 
has  been  passed  by  Tory  Governments.  The  Factory  and 
Workshops  Acts,  the  Mines  Eegulation  Act,  Merchant  Shipping 
legislation,  the  Acts  relating  to  sanitation,  artisans'  dwellings, 
land  purchase,  allotments,  small  holdings,  and  free  education, 
are  all  Conservative,  and  it  is  therefore  historically  inaccurate 
to  represent  the  Tory  party  as  opposed  to  socialistic  legislation." 

In  view  of  what  they  had  done  in  the  past,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
urged  the  Unionists  to  make  use  of  the  interval  before  their 
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return  to  office  to  study  social  problems,  which  were  more  and 
more  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  to  try  earnestly 
and  sjonpathetically  to  find  their  solution. 

Lord  Salisbury  also  found  through  the  pages  of  a  monthly 
magazine  (National  Beview,  Nov.)  the  means  of  suggesting  a 
few  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  new  Government  in 
its  Home  Rule  movement,  although  nominally  his  article  only 
dealt  with  constitutional  revision.  Two  ways  of  deaUng  with 
the  House  of  Lords  had  been  suggested  by  certain  ardent 
reformers — self-effacement  or  swamping.  But,  as  Lord  SaUs- 
bury  said,  the  former  method  had  already  been  tried  in  1649,  but 
in  that  case  the  reformers  had  been  backed  up  by  armed  force. 
The  alternative  proposal  of  elevating  **  five  hundred  sweeps  to 
the  peerage  by  the  assent  of  the  Crown  **  might  entail  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  which  might  be  coerced  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Commons  to  vote  supplies;  but  this  pressure 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
event  of  its  declining  to  receive  such  an  addition  to  its  ranks. 

Lord  Sahsbury  then  went  on  to  take  note  of  the  machinery 
provided  in  Continental  countries  and  in  the  United  States  for 
bringing  about  changes  in  the  Constitution,  and  asked  whether 
any  General  Election  in  Great  Britain  gave  any  such  opportunity 
of  testing  the  national  opinion  on  a  single  question.  **  What 
policy  the  electors  intended  by  their  votes  to  promote  is  a 
question  which  must  probably  be  answered  in  a  different 
manner  in  different  locaUties.  No  reasonable  person  doubts 
that  a  large  number  of  the  Radical  members  have  been  elected 
on  account  of  their  views  on  other  subjects  than  Home  Rule. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  Welsh  voted  for  Radical  candidates, 
not  for  their  love  of  Home  Rule,  but  for  their  aversion  towards 
the  Welsh  Church.  The  crofters  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
and  the  peasants  of  Norfolk  were  full  of  agrarian  projects  and 
aspirations  ;  but  they  gave  little  heed  to  Ireland.  In  Wiltshire 
and  in  Oxfordshire  the  labourers,  misled  by  a  falsehood  of 
magnificent  audacity,  voted  to  prevent  the  Tories  from  imposing 
duties  upon  corn.  The  mining  constituencies  voted  for  the 
Eight  Hours  Bill ;  the  Leicester  people  voted  against  vaccina- 
tion ;  the  dockyard  constituencies  were  fired  with  indignation 
against  some  obscure  Admiralty  wrong.*' 

Lord  Sahsbury  then  turned  to  the  results  of  the  recent 
elections,  showing  the  very  even  balance  of  opinion  in  so  many 
constituencies.  In  twenty-one  cases  the  seats  had  been  won 
by  majorities  var3ring  between  three  and  sixty-two,  the  collec- 
tive preponderance  amounting  to  765  votes  in  an  electorate  of 
nearly  five  millions.  That  Englishmen  were  proud  of  their 
illogical  institutions,  and  did  not  envy  the  scientific  exactitude 
of  other  Democratic  countries,  was  an  axiom  which  Lord  Sahs- 
bury was  prepared  to  admit,  but  he  wished  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  there  was  **  no  power  in  the  Constitution  which 
can  secure  that  the  will  of  the  nation  shall  be  ascertained  and 
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obeyed,  with  anything  approaching  to  the  accuracy  of  the  pro- 
visions by  which  other  Democratic  nations  have  guarded  them- 
selves, except  the  House  of  Lords.  Even  the  House  of  Lords 
can  only  discharge  this  duty  approximately  and  incompletely ; 
it  cannot  isolate  the  issue  to  be  presented  to  the  electors  with 
the  exactitude  attained  by  the  Constitutions  of  Belgium, 
America  and  other  States.  It  cannot  make  provision  for 
ascertaining,  still  less  can  it  insist  on,  a  specified  proportion  in 
the  majority  of  votes  to  be  obtained.  But  it  can  require  that  a 
special  election  shall  be  held  to  return  the  House  of  Commons 
which  is  to  deal  with  this  question ;  and  it  can  insist  that  no 
such  fundamental  change  shall  be  introduced  into  our  ancient 
polity  unless  England  and  Scotland  are  assenting  parties  to  it." 

As  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  threat  that,  if  the  House  of 
Lords  threw  out  the  next  Home  Kule  Bill,  he  would  have  ''  to 
deal  with  "  that  body,  Lord  Salisbury's  article  was  excellent  in 
both  tone  and  argument.  It  completely  disposed  of  the  real  or 
simulated  indignation  of  the  Liberal  leader  that  some  modera- 
ting body  should  interpose  between  765  electors  out  of  five 
millions,  and  some  great  constitutional  change  be  retarded,  the 
essence  of  which  had  been  concealed  from  them  when  asked 
for  their  votes.  Moreover,  Lord  Salisbury  conclusively  showed 
that  in  standing  between  an  organic  change  and  a  possibly  paltry 
party  caprice,  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  of  the  most  Democratic  legislation. 

That  Ministers  should  not  be  able  to  say  at  the  Guildhall 
that  the  proper  place  for  the  replies  to  magazine  articles  was 
the  magazine,  Mr.  Balfour  arranged  to  speak  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  eve  of  Lord  Mayor's  day,  as  Lord  Sahsbury  had  done 
with  regard  to  the  morrow  of  that  day.  In  the  former  of  his 
two  speeches  addressed  to  the  Scotch  Conservative  Association 
he  dwelt  upon  the  influence  which  the  love  of  the  Scotch  for 
their  national  Church  was  exercising  upon  the  Scotch  electo- 
rate, as  shown  in  the  recent  Midlothian  election.  At  the  same 
time,  he  trusted  that  beside  and  above  the  political  meaning, 
these  results  might  point  to  an  impending  miion  among  the 
Presbyterian  Churches,  which,  whilst  differing  on  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State,  were  nevertheless  Churches  of  one 
theology. 

Mr.  Balfour's  chief  speech  was  delivered  to  a  crowded  meet- 
ing within  the  Edinburgh  Corn  Exchange,  and  amid  loud 
applause  he  began  by  asking  why,  now  the  Gladstonians  had 
reached  the  promised  land,  should  there  be  such  a  conspiracy  of 
silence,  and  suggested  that  differences  on  the  question  of 
Uganda  might  account  for  the  absence  of  two  leading  members 
of  the  Cabinet  from  the  Lord  Mayor's  table  that  night.  The 
rules  as  to  police  protection,  which  Mr.  Morley  said  had  not 
been  altered,  did  not  make  fourteen  days'  notice  a  si7ie  qud 
nouy  and  though  evictions  could  only  be  carried  on  in  daylight, 
it  was  allowable  and  might  be  necessary  to  afford  the  sheriff 
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protection  during  the  night.    Keferring  to  the  Evicted  Tenants' 
Commission,  he  said  :  — 

**  What  good  the  Commission  could  ever  do  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  any  human  being  could  ever  think ;  but,  at  all 
events,  we  are  told  that  the  Commission  was  to  inquire  impar- 
tially into  the  facts,  and  to  base  upon  that  impartial  inquiry 
some  recommendation  which  would  enable  Parliament  or  the 
Government  to  deal  with  this  difficulty.  .  .  .  What  signs  of 
impartiality  can  we  gather  from  its  proceedings  of  to-day, 
from  its  yesterday's  proceedings?  I  read  them  this  after- 
noon with  astonishment  and  indignation.  The  gentleman  who 
presided  is  a  learned  judge.  He  read  what  was,  I  presume,  a 
well-considered  statement.  Had  I  any  notion  that  it  had  been 
considered,  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  strange  mixture 
between  a  verdict  given  before  the  evidence  had  been  heard, 
and  a  platform  speech  in  defence  of  the  National  League.  It 
was  not  the  utterance  of  one  who  pretended  to  be  the  im- 
partial head  of  a  Commission.  When  he  had  occasion  to 
describe  the  Plan  of  Campaign  tenants,  he  said  that  they  were 
persons  evicted  from  their  holdings  because  they  had  joined  in 
a  combination  to  lower  rents."  And  the  judge  or  chairman  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  read  from  a  paper  prepared  beforehand, 
but  never  shown  to  his  colleagues,  an  elaborate  condemnation 
of  Lord  Clanricarde,  without  waiting  to  hear  his  version. 
While  acquitting  Mr.  Morley  of  any  wish  to  promote  disorder 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  Balfour  warned  the  Chief  Secretary  that  his 
policy  was  calculated  to  lead  to  a  revival  of  crime.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  declared  that  the  Unionist  party  would,  when  the 
occasion  arose,  do  their  utmost  to  preserve  the  strength  and 
integrity  of  the  country. 

To  these  and  similar  invitations  to  speak  or  explain,  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberals  paid  no  regard,  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  certain  indiscreet  and  not  very  temperate  letters  indited  by 
Mr.  Morley,  the  Government  placed  itself  in  no  danger  of 
arousing  hopes  or  criticism  by  its  words.  Moreover,  beyond 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  to  preside  over  the 
Evicted  Tenants'  Commission,  intended  to  be  **au  agent  of 
healing  and  of  peace,"  the  only  overt  act  which  challenged 
public  attention  was  the  Home  Secretary's  compliance  with 
the  demand  of  the  **  Metropolitan  Kadical  Federation  "  to  hold 
public  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Mr.  Asquith,  when  in 
Opposition,  and  when  he  appeared  in  court  speaking  to  his 
brief,  had  maintained  the  **  right "  of  the  people  to  meet  in  the 
square.  The  judges  had,  however,  decided,  and  Mr.  Asquith 
was  Home  Secretary.  He,  therefore,  promptly  abandoned  his 
former  position,  declared  the  use  of  the  square  for  public 
meetings  to  be  ** a  privilege  " ;  and  after  delivering  a  lengthy  and 
conciliatory  lecture  to  the  deputation  (Oct.  19)  promised  the 
use  of  the  square  under  certain  conditions  to  be  subsequently 
arranged  between  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  and  the 
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Chief  Commissioner  of  Works.  It  was  generally  admitted 
that  Mr.  Asquith  had  very  dexterously  extricated  himself  and 
his  party  from  a  difficulty,  and  that  in  all  probability  he  had 
been  the  means  of  preventing  further  disturbance  and  manifes- 
tations, and  the  result  fully  justified  the  course  adopted.  The 
first  meeting  (Nov.  15)  was  attended  by  a  large  crowd,  which 
was  addressed  in  speeches  more  or  less  wild ;  but  the  resolutions 
were  confined  to  harmless  congratulations  on  *'the  partial  re- 
covery of  the  right  of  public  meeting  in  the  historic  open-air 
form,"  and  an  assertion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed. 

Another  interesting  instance  of  the  different  points  of  view 
from  which  politicians  look  at  questions  when  m  Opposition 
and  in  power  was  afforded  by  the  reception  given  to  a  deputation 
of  the  unemployed  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Mr.  Fowler's  utterances  when  free  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  office  may  have  raised  the  hope  that  he  was  willing 
to  recognise  that  there  was  an  arguable  case  for  State  Socialism. 
His  reply  as  a  Minister  very  promptly  dispelled  any  such 
illusion.  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  in  introducing  the  deputation, 
drew  a  highly-coloured  picture  of  the  state  of  trade,  and  the 
pressing  need  of  prompt  legislation.  As  an  instalment,  how- 
ever, he  asked  that  in  the  apportionment  of  Government  work 
in  London  and  elsewhere  the  claims  of  the  locally  unemployed 
should  be  considered.  Mr.  Fowler,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  saw 
no  symptom  of  general  distress,  but  even  if  it  were  otherwise 
he  had  little,  if  any,  power  of  providing  work,  and  could  not  go 
beyond  asking  employers  in  the  provinces  and  the  local  authori- 
ties to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  industrious"  temporarily  out 
of  work,  and  he  strongly  insisted  upon  the  axiom  that  it  was 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  State  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed. 
He  further  said  that  he  could  in  this  matter  only  endorse  the 
wise  recommendations  of  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Kitchie  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  only  other  reply  given  by  Mr.  Fowler 
was  the  reissue  of  a  circular,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
1886,  and  addressed  by  him  when  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians.  This 
circular  pointed  out  that  any  relaxation  of  the  rules  against 
out-door  relief  was  alike  inexpedient  and  dangerous ;  but  that 
as  it  was  desirable  not  to  throw  industrious  workmen  needlessly 
on  the  parish,  the  commencement  of  further  works  of  a  re- 
munerative kind  might  be  opportune.  The  lajdng  out  of 
cemeteries  and  pubUc  gardens,  paving,  the  establishment  of 
sewage  works,  were  suggested  as  works  which  might  with 
advantage  be  taken  in  hand.  By  a  cynical  stroke  of  fate  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner,  also  found  himself 
forced  to  pursue  the  poUcy  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Chaplin,  so 
vehemently  denounced  by  the  Liberals  when  in  Opposition,  of 
slaughtering  at  the  port  of  arrival  all  animals  from  plague- 
infected  districts.     With  such  facts  before  him,   it   was  not 
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without  reason  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Herschell), 
speaking  at  the  cutlers*  feast  at  Sheffield,  claimed  for  his  Govern- 
ment that  **  if  they  had  not  done  all  the  good  their  best  friends 
expected,  they  had  at  least  not  done  all  the  mischief  which  their 
friends  anticipated." 

Some  clue  to  the  Ministerial  policy  at  home  and  abroad  was 
naturally  expected  to  be  given  at  the  Guildhall  Banquet,  when, 
in  accordance  with  long-established  customs,  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  welcome  the  incoming  Lord  Mayor.  This  year, 
however,  was  to  see  many  vacant  places  among  the  invited 
guests.  Mr.  Gladstone,  although  he  had  found  no  difficulty  in 
speaking  for  upwards  of  an  hour  at  Oxford,  was  forbidden  by 
his  physician  to  attend  public  banquets  ;  Mr.  John  Morley 
found  in  the  pressing  demands  of  the  Irish  Office  an  excuse 
for  a  visit  to  the  city ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir 
Wm.  Harcourt)  was  detained  in  the  country  by  his  own  free 
will ;  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  (Lord  Kosebery)  suddenly 
recollected  that  he  was  invited  to  Sandringham.  The  task  of 
replying  for  the  Ministers  consequently  fell  to  the  Earl  of 
Kimberley,  who,  being  unable  to  tell  more  than  he  knew, 
assured  his  audience  that  '*this  being  the  brooding  time  of 
Cabinet,  it  was  impossible  to  produce  their  basket  of  eggs 
until  they  were  hatched."  He  was,  however,  able  to  say  that 
his  Government  was  giving  the  closest  and  most  careful 
attention  to  the  question  of  Uganda ;  that  they  anticipated  a 
friendly  solution  of  the  Pamir  difficulty  with  Kussia,  and  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  endeavouring  to  compensate  the  fall 
of  the  rupee  by  any  measure  which  would  be  **  a  shock  to  the 
well-established  and  well-tried  system  of  currency  of  the 
country." 

On  the  following  day  (Nov.  10)  Lord  Kimberley  had,  how- 
ever, the  occasion  to  speak  with  greater  openness,  though 
possibly  with  even  less  regard  for  the  taste  of  his  audience. 
In  reply  to  a  deputation  of  the  Anti-Opium  Society,  Lord 
Kimberley  frankly  said  that,  for  financial  reasons,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  trade  was  impossible,  unless  English  taxpayers 
were  prepared  to  find  thirteen  millions  sterling.  He  further 
bluntly  told  the  deputation  that  their  demand  was  unreasonable, 
and  could  only  be  founded  upon  imperfect  knowledge  or  one- 
sided information.  Opium,  like  alcohol,  he  admitted,  was 
liable  to  abuse,  but  it  had  beneficial  and  innocent  uses,  and 
the  sole  duty  of  the  Government  was  to  impose  upon  its  sale 
special  duties  and  restrictions,  and  to  await  the  development 
of  opinion,  as  shown  by  decreased  consumption. 

The  Opposition  leaders  had,  however,  no  reason  to  imitate 
the  reticence  under  which  the  Ministers  were  forced  to  suffer 
in  silence  :  and  the  signal  for  the  resumption  of  hostiUties  was 
almost  simultaneously  given  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour.  The  former,  addressing  the  Nonconformist  Unionists 
of  London  (Nov.  10),  declared  that  to  him  the  success  of  the 
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Unionist  cause  meant  the  success  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  country  and  of  the  Empire  to  which  he  belonged.  Refer- 
ring to  the  speech  of  Lord  Kimberley,  at  the  Guildhall,  on  the 
previous  evening,  he  declined  to  follow  his  distinguished  leader 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  poultry-yard  metaphors,  but  he 
drew  from  them  the  happy  conviction  that  whatever  species  of 
oviparous  or  other  production  the  present  Government  might 
contemplate  the  eggs  would,  if  they  were  eggs  at  all,  undoubtedly 
be  addled. 

With  regard  to  the  East  African  question,  he  felt  sure  that 
the  members  of  the  Association,  both  as  supporters  of  the  Empire 
and  as  opponents  of  slavery,  and  still  more  as  upholding  all 
their  ideas  of  their  common  Christianity,  earnestly  entreated 
the  Government  not  to  abandon  Uganda.  As  to  the  Irish 
question,  he  observed  that  there  appeared  to  be  some  doubt  as 
to  the  power  of  Archbishop  Walsh  and  of  those  who  acted 
under  him.  The  greatest  proof  in  matters  political  of  power  of 
a  leader  was  the  power  of  saying  to  his  men,  **  Right  about 
face,"  and  being  obeyed.  That  was  just  what  Archbishop 
Walsh  had  done.  In  a  few  days  he  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  said  to  the  constituencies  of  Ireland,  **  Turn  right  round 
and  act  against  the  man  whom  you  have  hitherto  implicitly 
followed,*'  and  he  was  obeyed.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  of  the  supremacy  of  Archbishop  Walsh  in  Ireland. 
Home  Rule  would  mean  an  absolute  domination  by  Archbishop 
Walsh  and  his  party.  Self-government  might  mean  something 
with  a  community  which  was  generally  united,  and  which  only 
differed  in  various  proportions  and  directions  from  time  to  time 
on  party  questions.  But  with  a  community  divided  to  its  base 
by  race,  by  creed,  and  by  a  long  history  of  bitter  and  unrelent- 
ing struggle  self-government  was  a  simple  mockery.  They 
sometimes  had  object-lessons  given  them  as  to  what  the  future 
government  of  Ireland  would  be.  These  involved  some  curious 
speculation  as  to  the  eflfect  either  of  the  Irish  atmosphere  or  of 
the  influence  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  or  of  some  other  unknown 
and  occult  power  which  seemed  to  have  the  strangest  sway 
over  the  most  balanced  human  minds.  **  There  they  had  the 
case  of  an  English  judge  who,  when  he  was  in  this  country, 
was  a  decorous  and  sober  judge,  and  who  never  attracted 
any  particular  attention.  He  went  over  to  Ireland.  He  was 
subjected  to  the  intoxicating  Dublin  air,  or  may  be  to  the 
influences  which  flow  from  Mr.  Morley  or  from  Archbishop 
Walsh,  and,  in  place  of  a  decorous  EngUsh  judge,  he  became 
an  eager  Irish  partisan.*'  When  a  judge,  sitting  at  an 
impartial  inquiry,  commenced  the  inquiry  by  a  violent 
tirade  against  the  person  into  whose  action  the  inquiry  was 
to  be  held,  it  did  strike  them  that  Ireland  made  a  strange 
difference  in  the  way  in  which  English  lawyers  looked  at 
things.  If  Mr.  O'Brien  had  been  appointed  president  of 
the  Commission  every  one  would  have  said  that  the  address 
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of  the  president  was  quite  in  character,  and  very  like  Mr. 
O'Brien.  But  when  it  came  to  a  judge,  who  said  that  he  had 
left  his  judicial  character  behind  him  at  Westminster,  of  course 
it  was  more  confusing  to  the  mind.  Sir  James  Mathew  might 
have  left  his  judicial  garments  at  Westminster,  but  when  he 
went  back  to  put  them  on  he  would  find  them  a  httle  soiled 
and  moth-eaten.  There  was,  however,  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
opinion,  no  serious  importance  to  be  attached  to  this  Commis- 
sion. If  a  partisan  president  and  a  packed  Commission, 
appointed  for  an  avowedly  foregone  conclusion,  excluded  all 
the  ordinary  securities  which  English  practice  attached  to  the 
delivery  of  evidence,  the  decisions  and  report  of  that  Commission 
would  not  have  much  effect  on  the  mind  of  anybody  who  was 
not  already  decided.  He  simply  alluded  to  the  matter  because 
it  conveyed  a  lesson.  **  If  these  things  were  done  in  the  green 
tree,  what  would  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  "  Everybody  knew  that 
Home  Eule  would  be  a  perfect  **  saturnalia  for  insolvent 
debtors  "  ;  a  time  of  woe  and  disaster  to  all  minorities,  whether 
financial,  political,  or  religious.  In  conclusion.  Lord  Salisbury 
said  that  the  dominant  note  of  the  Unionist  cause  was  the  note 
of  hope.  They  had  with  them  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
opinion  in  England,  and  the  late  election  showed  that  most  of 
the  seats  that  had  gone  from  them  were  contested  and  carried 
upon  matters  with  which  Home  Eule  and  Ireland  had  not  the 
remotest  connection.  In  the  great  centres  of  population,  where 
political  sentiment  was  felt  the  strongest  and  closest,  they  had 
either  held  their  own  or  had  improved  their  position. 

Mr.  Balfour's  speech  at  Haddington  (Nov.  12)  was  of  neces- 
sity pitched  in  a  different  key  to  that  he  had  adopted  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  he  was  now  addressing  a  more  mixed  body  of 
Unionists.  Scotland,  he  admitted,  never  had  been,  and  never 
could  be,  Tory  in  the  sense  in  which  Toryism  was  understood 
north  of  the  Tweed  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  There 
were  historical  circumstances  connected  with  the  Government 
of  Scotland,  which  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  educated 
opinion  of  Scotland  largely  in  a  Liberal  direction,  and  of 
alienating  for  more  than  one  generation  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  from  the  Tory  party,  which  had  never  lost 
at  any  time  in  its  history  great  popular  sympathies  in  England. 
The  effect  of  this  not  unjustifiable  national  prejudice  had  long 
worn  out  in  the  classes  which  first  entertained  it,  and  now  the 
great  mass  of  enhghtened  opinion  in  Scotland  was  veering 
rapidly  round  to  the  Unionist  and  Constitutional  parties. 
Gladstonian  Radicalism  was  more  and  more  spreading  alarm 
in  every  section  of  sober  opinion  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  result  of  those  two  forces,  the  increasing  trust  of  the 
Unionist  party  and  the  increasing  distrust  of  the  other  party, 
must  produce  large  electoral  effects  as  it  spread  surely  through 
the  great  bulk  of  the  community.  The  difficulty  in  most  parts 
of  Scotland  was  not  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  the 
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fishermen,  or  the  miners.  It  was  with  the  agricultm'al  labomrers, 
in  a  large  measure,  because  they  were  the  chief  persons  enfran- 
chised by  the  Act  of  1885,  and  it  was  a  rule  almost  without 
exception  that  the  longer  any  locality  or  any  class  in  a  locality 
had  shared  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution,  the  more  likely 
that  class  was  to  appreciate  the  Constitution  under  which  it 
lived  and  to  join  itself  to  the  Constitutional  party. 

Mr.  Balfour,  however,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
Conservative  cause  was  gathermg  adherents  even  amongst  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  Scotland,  on  the  ground  that  having 
become  voters  they  would  preserve  rather  than  destroy  the 
Constitution  under  which  they  exercised  their  rights.  In  con- 
clusion, he  pressed  upon  his  hearers  not  to  rely  too  much  on 
such  d  priori  considerations,  but  to  keep  always  in  view  the 
work  of  organisation  ;  **  the  time  when  an  election  is  won,'*  he 
said,  '*  is  the  time  when  a  dissolution  still  seems  remote,  when 
the  natural  inclination  of  every  man  is  to  slacken  his  efforts, 
when  the  machinery  is  allowed  to  get  rusty,  when  the  wheels 
of  an  organisation  are  clogged.  It  is  then  that  work  is  really 
required." 

The  task  of  replying  to  these  or  many  similar  strictures 
devolved  upon  Sir  Geo.  Trevelyan,  who  had  quitted  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1886,  and  having,  meanwhile,  returned  to  his 
allegiance,  was,  in  1892,  made  Secretary  for  Scotland.  From 
his  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the  Anchor  Society  at  Bristol  on 
**  Colston's  Day"  (Nov.  14),  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
Sir  Geo.  Trevelyan*s  poUtical  evolutions  had  been  so  rapid 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  take  stock  of  the  aims  of  his  party, 
or  of  their  acts.  With  a  flourish  of  self-satisfaction,  suggesting 
that  it  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  his  strenuous  efforts  and 
bright  example  the  lamp  of  pure  Liberahsm  still  lighted  his 
colleagues,  he  congratulated  his  hearers  that,  although  the 
present  Government  had  only  been  three  months  in  office,  the 
difference  between  its  spirit  and  that  of  its  predecessors  was 
already  apparent.  He  was  sanguine  that,  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
inspiration,  the  course  of  things  in  Ireland  would  flow  smoothly. 
Both  Liberal  and  Conservative  Governments  had  voted  large 
sums  of  money,  and  pledged  great  masses  of  public  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  Irish  land  question ;  but  when  all 
that  was  done  there  remained  traces  of  the  conflict  in  the  shape 
of  certain  districts  from  which  great  numbers  of  tenants  had 
been  evicted.  There  were  two  ways.  Sir  Geo.  Trevelyan  said, 
of  dealing  with  those  districts.  One  was  to  say  to  those  tenants 
that,  as  they  had  made  their  bed,  so  they  must  lie  on  it.  That 
was  the  course  adopted  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  said  that  millions  had  been 
given  to  settle  the  Irish  land  question,  and  that  if  a  little 
money  would  settle  the  question  thoroughly,  they  were  not 
going  to  lose  the  ship  on  account  of  a  small  expenditure.  The 
English  nation  was  not  going  to  treat  Irish  tenants  in  a  viudic- 
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tive  spirit,  or  to  exact  to  the  uttermost  farthing  all  legal  rights, 
when  those  legal  rights  could  be  compensated  with  no  injury  to 
any  one.  Sir  Geo.  Trevelyan  then  proceeded  to  defend  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Government.  There  were,  he  thought, 
some  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  cases  where  evictions  had 
been  followed  by  the  installation  of  fresh  tenants.  The  Govern- 
ment proposed  a  Commission,  which,  as  its  president,  Sir  James 
Mathew,  declared,  was  '*  to  bring  about  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion on  just  grounds  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  avoid  a  renewal 
of  controversies  and  animosities  that  every  well-wisher  of 
Ireland  would  desire  to  forget."  It  was,  of  course,  only  a  part 
of  Sir  Geo.  Trevelyatfs  dialectics  to  go  on  to  say  that,  for 
this.  Sir  James  Mathew  had  been  "  attacked  with  a  want  of 
measure,  of  generosity,  and  of  accuracy  quite  unparalleled  even 
in  politics.*'  The  actual  truth  was  that  no  Commission, 
appointed  on  purely  party  grounds,  and  with  a  foregone  pur- 
pose, had  ever  been  received  with  better  taste  and  goodwill — 
even  from  the  opponents  of  the  Government — and  it  was  not 
until  the  unprovoked  attack  by  the  president  upon  Lord 
Clanricarde,  whose  action  towards  his  tenants  was  to  be 
especially  reviewed,  that  pubhc  opinion  pronounced  itself 
strongly  against  the  partisanship  of  the  judge,  and  those  who 
consented  to  remain  with  him  as  assessors. 

Some  slight  interest  was  aroused  by  the  election  petitions, 
which,  in  due  course,  came  on  for  trial,  and  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Gladstonians,  to  be  of  material  value  in  increasing 
their  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  exposing  the 
methods  by  which  the  Tories  especially  obtained  or  retained 
their  seats.  The  original  number  of  petitions,  of  which  notice 
had  been  given,  was  more  than  double  those  which  were  set 
down  for  trial ;  and,  finally,  the  judges  were  called  upon  to 
deal  only  with  nine,  of  which  one  only,  that  of  Mr.  Naoroji,  for 
Finsbury,  referred  to  a  Liberal  member.  The  attack  on  the 
seat  of  the  Eight  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  for  East  Manchester,  was, 
before  the  trial,  reduced  to  very  modest  proportions.  The 
charges  of  intimidation  and  undue  influence  were  wholly 
abandoned,  and  the  unsuccessful  candidate  withdrew  his  claim 
for  the  seat — on  the  charges  of  **  treating,"  bribery  and  other 
disqualifying  payments.  The  evidence  upon  which  the  peti- 
tioners pretended  to  base  their  case  was  that  of  a  barber  named 
Green,  who  broke  down  completely  under  cross-examination, 
and  the  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  in  dismissing  the  petition, 
stated  that  **  there  was  a  negotiation  which  did  not  reflect 
credit  on  any  party  to  it,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  arranged 
with  Green  that  he  was  to  have  200Z.  for  his  evidence."  With 
regard  to  the  forty-two  charges  of  treating,  only  five  were  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  of  these  only  one  was  connected  with  circum- 
stances which  raised  any  doubts  in  the  judges*  minds.  Similar 
ill-success   attended   the   petitioners   against   the   returns    for 

Worcester  (city),  Kochester,   Stepney,  and  Montgomery;  but 
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the  returns  for  Walsall  and  the  Hexham  division  of  Northum- 
berland were  invalidated,  on  the  ground  of  illegal  payments 
made  by  the  members*  agents.  In  the  former  case,  hat-cards 
had  been  provided  and  worn,  which  were  paid  for  by  the 
candidate  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  a  severe  blow  was  struck  at  the 
Primrose  League  and  its  entertainments ;  but  the  judges,  in 
each  case,  wholly  exonerated  the  members  themselves  of  any 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  done.  In  Central  Finsbury,  Mr. 
Naoroji,  a  Parsee  gentleman,  who  had  made  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  enter  Parliament,  retained  his  seat  after  several 
days'  scrutiny.  Major  Penton,  the  petitioner,  having  exhausted 
his  list  of  objections,  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  Mr. 
Naoroji's  election  was  confirmed.  The  Liberals  consequently 
failed  to  draw  from  the  petitions  the  benefits  they  anticipated, 
and  the  leaders  determined  to  embark  on  a  course  of  compre- 
hensive legislation,  or,  at  all  events,  to  make  a  show  of  their 
confidence  to  be  able  to  carry  out  radical  changes  and  reform 
with  their  nominal  but  not  coherent  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Asquith,  Q.C.),  speaking  at  the 
City  Liberal  Club  (Nov.  23),  was  the  first  to  give  any  clue,  how- 
ever slight,  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government ;  and  whilst 
he  studiously  avoided  laying  down  any  definite  programme  for 
the  ensuing  session,  he  dropped  several  significant  hints  as  to 
the  temper  in  which  the  new  Ministry  viewed  their  duties  and 
responsibilities.  He  boldly  asserted  that  a  new  Government 
had  been  placed  in  power  not  to  follow  but  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  their  predecessors  ;  although  he  admitted  that  within  certain 
limits  it  was  essential  for  the  honour  and  best  interests  of  the 
nation  that  a  certain  continuity  of  policy  should  be  observed  in 
foreign  and  colonial  policy.  But  so  far  as  domestic  policy  was 
concerned,  he  believed  that  when  the  constituencies  of  the 
country  declared  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  what  had  been 
done,  and  that  different  aims  should  be  pursued,  and  in  a 
different  spirit,  the  Government  should,  within  the  limits  of 
their  opportunity  and  ability,  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  direc- 
tions which  had  thus  been  given  to  them.  He  declared  that 
the  present  Government  had  become  responsible  for  the  carrying 
out  of  a  scheme  of  Home  Kule  ;  for  introducing  the  **one  man, 
one  vote**  principle;  and  for  instituting  District  Councils.  But 
before  sittmg  down  he  dwelt  somewhat  despondently  on  the 
duty  of  compromise,  yet  without  indicating,  save  by  implication, 
that  it  was  among  the  members  on  his  own  side  of  the  House 
that  this  virtue  was  to  be  practised,  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment Bills  might  be  pushed  forward.  Mr.  Asquith*s  speech, 
however,  was  chiefly  interesting  in  furnishing  a  text  for  Mr. 
Goschen*s  address  to  the  members  of  the  United  Club  (Nov. 
24),  in  which  he  congratulated  his  hearers,  at  the  outstart,  on 
the  adoption  of  so  many  of  their  principles  by  their  successors 
in  office,  and  on  the  absolute  continuity  of  the  foreign  and 
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colonial  policy  which  the  Ministers  now  in  office  had  so  steadily 
opposed  when  in  Opposition.  In  the  case  of  Uganda,  national 
opinion  had  spoken,  and  forced  them  to  follow  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
footsteps,  and  in  view  of  the  silence  preserved  about  Egypt  it 
might  be  hoped  that  there  also  *'  circumstances  had  altered 
cases/'  Turning  next  to  Irish  and  domestic  affairs,  Mr. 
Goschen  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Irish  demand  for  the 
release  of  the  imprisoned  dynamiters  would  be  yielded  to,  but 
in  Ireland  Mr.  Balfour's  "  bloodhounds,"  as  they  were  called — 
that  splendid  constabulary  force,  so  loyal,  so  deserving  of  the 
approbation  of  their  countrjrmen — were  now  **  baying  at  the 
order  of  Mr.  Morley  himself."  As  for  the  Evicted  Tenants' 
Commission,  there  was  not,  in  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
one  case  where  a  Koyal  Commission  had  been  **  packed  "  as 
this  Koyal  Commission  was.  He  protested  with  all  his  might 
and  with  all  seriousness  against  the  debasement  of  this  great 
engine  of  inquiry  and  justice.  Whatever  Administration  had 
been  in  power,  they  had  always  determined  that  a  Koyal  Com- 
mission should  be  an  impartial  inquiry,  and  for  the  first  time 
that  principle  had  been  violated.  With  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment programme,  the  first  measure  would  probably  deal  with 
machinery.  Mr.  Asquith  had  said  they  **  must  put  the 
electoral  machinery  on  such  a  basis  that  the  honest  and 
independent  and  deliberate  opinion  of  local  residents  should 
not  be  overturned  by  a  foreign  vote."  The  **  foreign  vote," 
Mr.   Goschen   explained,   was  the  vote  of  the  man  who  had 

Property  in  the  place ;  but  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Fnionists  to  see  whether  the  honest  and  dehberate  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  Great  Britain  was  to  be  overshadowed  by  the 
importation  and  undue  representation  of  an  Irish  vote  which 
was  opposed  to  their  Imperial  policy.  It  was  quite  as  great  an 
anomaly  that  the  over-representation  of  Ireland  should  destroy 
the  dehberate  verdict  which  would  otherwise  be  given  by  the 
rest  of  Great  Britain  as  that  a  gentleman  who  had  property  in 
a  place  should  be  allowed  to  vote  there,  though  he  did  not 
reside  there.  But  for  that  over-representation  of  Ireland  where, 
asked  Mr.  Goschen,  would  her  Majesty's  Government  be  at 
the  present  moment  ?  Mr.  Asquith  promised  development  of 
local  government  on  a  popular  and  representative  basis,  so  that 
every  locaUty  should  have  an  organ  of  its  own  wishes.  The 
Unionists  would  give  their  best  consideration  to  any  such 
measure,  and  if  that  measure  were  devised  on  fair  lines,  with  a 
concihatory  purpose,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  stirring  up 
strife,  and  of  setting  class  against  class,  and  if  its  aim  was  to 
bring  all  classes  together  for  the  good  of  the  local  communities, 
then  it  should  have  their  best  assistance,  and  every  means  of 
support  which  an  Opposition  could  give. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Goschen  rallied  the  Ministerialists  on 
their  disposition  to  renew  their  promissory  notes,  after  finding 
themselves  in  office,  instead  of  redeeming  them.     They  won 
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the  General  Election,  he  said,  by  promises,  and  they  appeared 
to  think  of  retaining  office  by  a  renewal  of  these  promises. 
Such  a  policy  could  not  but  lead  to  discomfiture,  and  he  con- 
gratulated the  Unionist  party  that  whatever  else  it  may  have 
failed  in,  it  had  at  all  events  refrained  from  drawing  bills  on 
futurity,  and  consequently  he  prophesied  that  they  would  be 
the  strongest  Opposition  which  ever  sat  on  the  left  of  the 
Speaker's  chair. 

In  answer  to  the  suggestions  that  the  Ministry  would  en- 
deavour to  content  its  supporters  and  the  electors  with  promises, 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments,  whilst  compelled  to 
observe  silence  on  the  most  pressing  question — that  of  the 
future  government  of  Ireland — allowed  it  to  be  generally 
understood  that  they  were  displaying  feverish  activity  within 
their  respective  departments;  and  that,  at  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  the  Bills  presented  would  bear  witness  to  their 
reforming  zeal.  As  an  earnest  of  such  intentions,  Mr.  Thos. 
EUis,  M.P.,  who  had  already  been  rewarded  by  a  Junior  Lord- 
ship of  the  Treasury,  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  in  apparent  recognition 
of  the  attitude  he  had  taken  in  opposing  the  Clergy  Discipline 
Bill — both  in  committee  and  in  the  House  of  Commons — or  of 
the  information  he  had  supplied  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his 
attack  upon  Welsh  landlords.  Lord  Eipon,  in  the  intimacy  of 
an  Eighty  Club  **  at  home  *'  (Nov.  30),  was,  however,  unwilling, 
and  perhaps  unable,  to  speak  in  more  definite  terms  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Government — but  he  assured  his  guests  that, 
although  it  was  *'  not  in  his  power  to  give  them  the  slightest 
sketch  '*  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  he  could  assure  them  that  the 
Government  was  preparing  a  series  of  measures  affecting  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  which  would  keep  Parliament  well 
employed ;  and,  with  regard  to  colonial  poUcy,  whilst  desiring 
to  promote  the  union  of  every  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
it  was  with  **  the  firmest  detestation  of  the  Unionist  policy." 

In  the  absence  of  anything  more  tangible  on  which  to  hang 
their  confidence  in  their  leaders,  Mr.  John  Morley's  appearance 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Dec.  8)  was  hailed  as  a  welcome  relief. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  Chief  Secretary  might  afford  some  clue 
to  the  means  by  which  he  hoped  to  carry  out  the  policy  to 
which  he  was  pledged  :  and  thai  he  would  infuse  his  followers 
with  the  belief  that  victory  was  not  far  off.  This  expectation, 
however,  was  not  realised,  for  Mr.  Morley's  speech,  although 
vigorous  in  attack,  was  singularly  depressing  m  counsel.  He 
commenced  by  traversing  certain  remarks  made  by  Lord 
Londonderry,  a  former  Viceroy,  on  the  recent  increase  of 
crime,  and  by  dealing  with  a  totally  different  catalogue  of 
offences,  was  able  to  triumphantly  convict  Lord  Londonderry 
of  **  culpably  reckless  assertion.*'  Turning  next  to  the  South 
Meath  election,  which  had  been  voided  on  the  ground  of 
clerical  intimidation,  Mr.  Morley,  who  had   in  former  times 
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been  a  prominent  opponent  of  all  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
influence,  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  moral  of  the  election  was 
the  danger  of  English  Nonconformists  being  outvoted  by  a 
Catholic  priesthood.  The  Irish  priesthood,  he  said,  had 
acquired  their  influence  by  standing  up  between  the  Irish 
peasant  and  his  oppressor :  and  they  had  never  been  powerful 
in  political  matters,  except  when  they  had  sided  with  the 
Nationalist  cause.  There  was,  he  maintained,  no  Catholic 
country  in  Europe  in  which  ecclesiastics  had  achieved  a  stand- 
ing ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  Irish  party,  who  were  now 
to  be  denounced  as  slaves  of  an  intolerant  priesthood,  had, 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  been  makers  and  re-makers  of 
Governments.  If  it  were  true  that  the  Irish  members  were 
the  nominees  and  the  slaves  of  the  priesthood,  the  priests  must 
have  controlled  the  destinies  of  England  as  well  as  those  of 
Ireland.  **  All  this  about  priestly  domination,  so  far  as  English 
parties  were  concerned,  was  cant.**  The  Evicted  Tenants* 
Commission,  Mr.  Morley  proceeded,  was  not  issued  in  the 
interests  of  any  class  in  Ireland,  nor  of  any  party  in  England. 
It  was  issued  in  the  interests  of  social  peace,  to  heal  a  social 
wound  in  Ireland  which  was  a  source  of  mischief  and  danger. 
It  was  no  sooner  announced  than  it  was  attacked  with  the 
utmost  bitterness  by  the  Tory  press  in  England.  It  was 
charged  with  being  a  Commission  for  confiscation,  for  applauding 
fraud,  and  for  rewarding  robbers.  But  there  was  an  instructive 
contrast  between  the  tone  of  the  Tory  press  in  England  and 
that  of  the  Tory  press  in  Ireland.  The  Tory  prints  in  Ireland 
admitted  that  the  step  taken  was  an  attempt  in  good  faith  and 
with  impartiality  to  secure  more  complete  material  for  dealing 
with  an  urgent  practical  difl&culty.  It  was  said  that  the 
Commission  was  packed.  Nothing  could  be  less  true.  There 
would  have  been  much  more  reason  if  the  tenants  had  com- 
plained that  the  Commission  was  packed  against  them.  As  to 
procedure,  that  followed  by  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  was  in 
accordance  with  every  precedent  to  be  found.  Counsel  in 
such  Commissions  had  been  allowed  to  intervene,  if  at  all, 
only  as  friends  of  the  Court,  and  not  to  attack  or  to  protect 
witnesses.  "  The  whole  of  this  clamour  and  uproar  had  been 
got  up  for  partisan  purposes  in  England,  and  most  unfortu- 
nately the  Irish  landlords  for  the  hundredth  or  thousandth 
time  in  their  unlucky  history  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  a  trap  and  to  be  made  the  catspaws  of  political 
allies  in  England.**  Mr.  Morley  concluded  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  a  measure  of  Home  Exile  would  be  proposed,  which 
would  **  make  an  adjustment  between  what  Great  Britain  is 
wiUing  to  concede  and  Ireland  is  willing  to  accept.  So  far  as 
we  have  gone — and  we  have  gone  a  long  way — I  for  one — and  I 
know  what  I  am  speaking — see  no  reason  to  despair.**  The 
impression  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  good  deal  of  conces- 
sion  on   the  side  of  Ireland  was  strengthened  by  the  Chief 
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Secretary's  further  remark  :  **  I  see  every  reason  to  hope  that, 
when  February  comes,  the  Government  will  face  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  scheme  which  Ireland  ought  to  accept,  and 
which  Great  Britain  ought  not  to,  and  will  not,  refuse."  And 
he  went  on  to  say :  "A  heavy  responsibility  will  rest  upon 
those  who,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in  England,  at  this  critical 
moment,  in  the  relations  between  the  two  nations,  interpose, 
for  personal  or  for  factious  objects,  any  obstacle  to  the  con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  Irishmen  and  by 
Englishmen." 

The  tone  rather  than  the  matter  of  the  Chief  Secretary's 
speech  was  at  once  taken  by  partisans  and  opponents  to 
have  been  distinctly  despondent,  and  to  indicate  that  the  chief 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  new  measure  would  be  raised  by 
the  Irish  themselves.  But  if  the  main  object  of  the  speech  had 
been  to  soothe  the  misgivings  of  the  more  moderate  English 
Home  Eulers,  the  result  could  be  scarcely  regarded  as  successful. 
A  few  days  later.  Sir  Edward  Eeed,  the  Gladstonian  member 
for  Cardiff,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  local 
Liberal  Association,  in  which  he  dwelt  in  the  spirit  of  a  candid 
friend  on  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Premising  that  at 
the  General  Election  Great  Britain,  as  a  whole,  pronounced 
against  even  a  **  limited  and  guarded  system  of  Irish  Home 
Eule,'*  and  that  England,  in  particular,  pronounced  decisively 
against  it,  Sir  Edward  Eeed  anticipated  that  '*  no  Minister 
would  be  successful  even  for  a  single  session,  if  he  attempted  to 
coerce  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  Irish  votes,  to  yield  to  Irish 
dictation  in  respect  of  the  Irish  relationships  of  the  two  coun- 
tries " ;  and  he  added :  "  The  last  Home  Erde  Bill  abolished  all 
this  Irish  representation  at  Westminster.  The  next  Bill  must 
of  necessity  do  one  of  three  things.  It  must  either  increase  or 
decrease  that  representation,  or  else  leave  it  unaltered.  To 
increase  it  is  impossible;  to  leave  it  untouched  with  Home  Eule 
granted  would  seem  to  many  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters 
extremely  unfair,  and  would  certainly  raise  opposition ;  to 
reduce  it  largely  would  be  to  destroy  by  the  Home  Eule  Bill 
the  very  majority  which  alone  can  pass  a  Home  Eule  Bill. 
It  will,  indeed,  be  a  marvellous  Bill  in  this  last  case ;  for  one 
of  its  main  sections  will  be  such  as  to  destroy  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  other." 

Sir  Edward  Eeed  then  proceeded  to  show  that  a  real  danger 
lurked  in  the  attitude  of  the  Parnellite  section  of  the  Irish 
party,  which  seemed  to  take  even  less  account  of  English 
opinion  than  did  the  Nationalists.  It  was  their  position,  taken 
up  by  the  most  active  and  advanced  section,  which  made  Sir 
Edward  Eeed  speak  out,  in  order  to  make  it  clear :  **  That  I 
(and  I  know  that  other  members  of  the  Liberal  party  feel  the 
same)  am  under  no  obligations  whatever  to  see  Home  Eule  for 
Ireland  carried  the  length  of  ^ving  to  Ireland  control  of  any- 
thing more  than  purely  domestic  and  local  affairs ;  that  I  have 
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no  intention  whatever  of  assisting  in  any  separation  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  any  other  anairs ;  that  I  intend 
to  hold  myself  absolutely  free  to  vote  as  I  find  just  and  right, 
when  the  time  comes  for  voting  on  any  scheme  for  restoring 
tenants  to  their  holdings,  and  in  making  up  my  mind  I  shall 
give  fair  consideration  to  all  parties  concerned;  and,  finally, 
that  I  shall  not  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  any  process  for  so 
dealing  with  cruel  and  murderous  men  as  to  encourage  people 
to  beheve,  either  in  Ireland  or  in  England,  that  foul  crimes 
will  go  unpunished,  or  be  condoned  because  the  perpetrators 
have  committed  them  under  political  excitement." 

Although  no  other  members  of  the  Liberal  party  followed 
the  lead  thus  given  by  the  member  for  Cardijff,  and  although 
the  official  apologists  of  the  Government  ajffected  to  recognise 
in  Sir  E.  Eeed's  letter  the  tone  of  the  disappointed  office-seeker, 
this  explanation  of  his  revolt  was  not  accepted  by  the  public  at 
large,  and  when  in  deference  to  local  feeling  he  appeared  before 
a  meeting  of  his  constituents,  it  was  obvious  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  fully  supported  their  member.  In  an  explanatory 
letter,  moreover,  addressed  to  the  local  Liberals,  he  carefully 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  attacking  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government.  All  he  had  done  was  to  write  ''  just 
such  a  letter  as  both  might  be  heartily  thankful  for.**  The 
leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  (Mr.  J.  McCarthy)  personally 
held  a  similar  opinion,  for  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  say  in  a  letter  that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Government  would  not  bring  in  a  Home  Eule  measure  which 
could  **  be  accepted  by  all  true  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people.**  *'  Nothing,*'  he  added,  **  would  be  gained  by  trying  to 
carry  a  few  votes  among  the  weaker  and  more  distrustful  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  expense  of  all  the  votes  of  the 
Irish  representatives.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government 
are  in  the  least  likely  to  make  a  mistake  of  that  kind,  no  matter 
what  threatening  letters  may  be  written  by  some  of  their  former 
supporters.*'  As  Mr.  McCarthy  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
into  confidence  by  the  framers  of  the  Government  Bill,  his  con- 
fidence in  the  coming  Bill  was  of  greater  importance  than 
even  Mr.  Labouchere*s  warnings.  One  thing,  however,  at 
least,  was  clear,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  nominal  supporters  were 
not  all  of  one  mind  on  the  subject  of  Home  Kule,  and  the  defec- 
tion of  any  group  on  a  critical  division  might  seriously  jeopar- 
dise the  Bill.  In  one  respect,  too,  Mr.  Labouchere's  opposition 
might  prove  a  serious  source  of  embarrassment.  In  the  previous 
House  of  Commons  he  had  led  a  compact  band — more  united 
and  firm  of  purpose,  as  was  shown  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
than  Mr.  John  Morley  himself  could  command  when  acting 
independently  of  his  colleagues.  Week  after  week  in  the  pages 
of  his  own  paper  (Truth)  he  declared  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal to  keep  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  although  their 
proposed  banishment  in  1886   had  wrecked  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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Bill.  Mr.  Labouchere,  however,  insisted  that  he  did  not  wish 
Irishmen  to  meddle  with  English  affairs  any  more  than  he 
wished  EngUshmen  to  meddle  with  Irish  affairs ;  but  if  neces- 
sary he  was  ready  to  assimilate  the  English  constitution  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  constitute  an  Imperial  Parliament 
or  a  Supreme  Court  to  mediate  in  cases  of  difference  between 
the  Local  and  Federal  Parliaments.  Before  the  year  quite 
closed  a  further  protest  was  heard  from  Scotland,  where  some 
at  least  of  the  Liberals  were  not  returned,  as  they  said,  to  sup- 
port a  scheme  which  should  give  Irishmen  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  Scotch  affairs,  whilst  Scotchmen  gave  up  all 
pretensions  to  interfere  in  Irish  affairs.  A  similar  protest  was 
made  by  Dr.  Wallace,  M.P.,  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  Gladstonian  divisions  of  Edinburgh,  who  roundly  declared 
that  he  and  many  of  his  Scotch  colleagues  had  not  been  returned 
to  Parliament  in  order  to  give  Irishmen  the  right  of  managing 
any  affairs  but  their  own. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Conference  on  the  Depres- 
sion of  Agriculture,  held  at  St.  James*  Hall  (Dec.  7),  although 
organised  by  the  Conservatives,  could  be  regarded  strictly  as  a 
party  manifestation.  In  any  case  the  delegates,  who  numbered 
upwards  of  2,000,  and  included  peers,  landlords,  and  tenant 
farmers,  representing  240  societies  and  clubs,  promptly  broke 
away  from  the  leading-strings  of  party  restraint,  and  carried  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Protec- 
tionism. Both  Mr.  James  Lowther,  M.P.,  the  president  of 
the  Associated  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Chaplin,  M.P.,  the  ex- Minister  of  Agriculture,  who 
moved  the  principal  resolution,  deprecated  the  idea  of  reversing 
the  policy  of  Free  Trade.  The  latter  attributed  the  extreme 
depression  in  agriculture  to  a  continuous  fall  of  prices,  which 
was  throwing  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  summarised  the  three 
difficulties  in  the  farmer's  way  to  be  rent,  foreign  competition, 
and  the  appreciation  of  gold.  He  showed  from  official  figures 
that  in  1889  landlords  and  farmers  had  lost  a  third  of  their 
incomes,  and  labourers  10  per  cent,  on  their  wages,  and  that 
since  then  things  had  grown  each  year  worse  and  worse. 
British  wheat  had  sunk  to  285.  a  quarter  as  an  average,  and  had 
in  that  week  been  even  sold  at  265.  lOcZ.  per  quarter,  the  lowest 
price  within  living  memory,  whilst  the  foreign  supply  in  view 
and  available  seemed  Ukely  to  reduce  the  price  still  lower.  The 
harvest  of  the  year  in  England  had  been  generally  poor  in  both 
quality  and  quantity,  and  the  grass  lands,  which  had  hitherto 
been  fairly  profitable,  had  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  stock  failed  to  remunerate  the  farmer.  The  farmers  were 
living  on  their  capital,  and  landlords  declared  that  except  for 
the  very  best  lands  there  was  no  possible  margin  for  rent.  Mr. 
Chaplin,  however,  seemed  more  disposed  to  agree  with  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  in  looking  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  with  which 
rent  was  paid,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  silver,  with  which 
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wages  and  the  necessaries  of  life  were  paid,  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  trouble  of  the  agricultural  class.  To  earn  a 
sovereign  it  was  now  requisite  to  produce  and  sell  a  larger 
amount  of  com  or  farm  produce,  but  no  means  had  yet  been 
devised  by  which  this  result  could  be  obtained  under  the  con- 
ditions of  chmate  and  competition  to  which  British  agriculture 
was  exposed.  Mr.  Chaplin,  whose  passing  reference  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  Protection  was  received 
with  doubtful  approval,  maintained  that  the  adoption  of  bi- 
metallism would  arrest  the  continuous  fall  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  the  shifting  relations 
of  gold  and  silver  being  destructive  of  all  enterprise.  Mr. 
Bowlandson,  a  Yorkshire  tenant  farmer,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, and  after  an  abortive  amendment  by  Mr.  W.  Saunders, 
to  the  ejffect  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  the  natural  result  of 
improved  methods  of  production,  Mr.  Chaplin's  resolution, 
which  ran  as  follows,  was  carried  unanimously  : — 

'*  That  the  present  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
which  has  been  suffering  from  severe  and  prolonged  depression 
since  1874,  has  become  critical  in  the  extreme  ;  and,  among 
other  causes,  is  due  mainly  to  a  continuous  fall  in  the  prices  of 
farm  produce  of  almost  every  description,  aggravated  at  the 
present  moment  in  certain  districts  by  an  exceptionally  bad 
harvest. 

**  That  under  present  conditions  much  of  the  land  has  ceased 
to  return  any  profits  already,  and  that  any  further  fall  in  prices 
can  only  result  in  more  and  more  of  the  soil  going  steadily  out 
of  cultivation. 

**  That  this  is  a  question  of  the  gravest  importance  to  all 
classes  in  the  country,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  directly  con- 
nected wdth  the  land,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  national 
concern  that  means  should  be  found  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  this  calamity  in  the  future.'' 

The  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  who  had  travelled  1,000  miles  to 
attend  the  Conference,  in  supporting  this  resolution,  added  the 
practical  suggestion  that  an  agricultural  union  of  owners  and 
tenants  should  be  formed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  offered 
to  contribute  2,000Z.  towards  the  preliminary  expenses. 

The  next  question  debated  was  the  eJffect  of  foreign  com- 
petition on  agricultural  produce,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nethersole,  a  Kentish  tenant  farmer,  who  maintained  that  it 
was  not  only  the  agricultural  industry,  but  every  manufacture 
in  the  country,  that  was  threatened  by  the  present  policy.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  finally  deciding  between  Free  Trade  and 
Protection  could  not  be  solved  until  the  working  classes  were 
better  educated  and  informed  on  the  question.  To  meet  the 
present  phase  of  the  difficulty  he  proposed  **  that  the  unfair 
competition  of  untaxed  foreign  imports  with  home  produce  and 
manufactures  which  are  subjected  to  heavy  internal  taxation  is 
an  anomaly  and  an  injustice,  that  by  causing  a  diminution  in 
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the  demand  of  home  labour  and  a  contraction  of  the  purchasing 
powers  of  the  community  adversely  affect  every  trade  and 
industry  in  this  country  ;  and  that  this  conference  is  of  opinion 
that  all  competing  imports  shall  pay  a  duty  not  less  than  the 
rates  and  taxes  levied  on  home  production.** 

Thus  thinly  disguised,  the  dream  of  Protection,  whether 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics  or  not,  proved  irresistible 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  delegates,  who,  putting  aside  all  the 
hesitating  and  judicious  counsels  of  their  leaders,  voted  in  a 
body  for  Mr.  Nethersole*s  resolution. 

On  the  following  day  the  results  of  the  heavy  charges  upon 
land  for  imperial  and  local  purposes  were  discussed  at  some 
length,  the  general  feeling  being  that  landowners  and  farmers 
alike  suffered  unduly  from  the  incidence  of  taxation,  but  one 
speaker  from  the  eastern  counties  pointed  out  that  inasmuch  as 
there  were  now  two  millions  of  labourers  possessing  votes,  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  farmers  to  enhst  their  sympathies, 
and  this  might  be  brought  about  by  a  system  of  profit-sharing. 

On  the  question  of  land  tenure,  which  included,  the  right  of 
the  outgoing  tenant  to  unexhausted  improvements,  the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  distress,  and  the  equal  division  of  the  local  rates 
between  owners  and  occupiers,  an  interesting  discussion  was 
raised  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  M.P.,  the  delegate  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Association.  He  also  adopted  the  Protectionist 
**  heresy**  with  little  disguise,  but  he  maintained  that  the 
remedy  for  the  existing  distress  would  be  found  in  the  three  F*s 
— fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents  and  free  sale  of  tenants'  improve- 
ments. Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Eead  of  Norfolk,  however,  who  had 
for  many  years  had  a  seat  in  Parliament,  declared  that,  as  a 
yeoman  farmer,  the  three  F*s  were  of  no  use  to  him,  whilst  as 
a  tenant  farmer  he  did  not  wish  for  them.  The  farmer  with 
them  would  speedily  find  himself  saddled  with  a  mortgage  of 
which  the  interest  would  consume  his  profits.  These  and 
similar  arguments  prevailed  against  the  efforts  of  the  Eadical 
section  of  the  farmers  to  afl&rm  the  three  F*s  as  applicable  to  the 
wants  of  Englishmen. 

The  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  Liverpool  to  its  most 
gifted  son  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  (Dec.  3)  the  opportunity  of 
making  one  of  those  speeches  which  charmed  and  surprised 
all  who  listened  to  and  read  it.  Avoiding  all  reference  to 
political  questions,  he  tacitly  conveyed  a  reproach  to  those  who 
had  delayed  so  long  to  accord  him  the  distinction  he  had  so 
richly  earned.  His  speech,  which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour, 
delivered  in  his  best  style,  was  full  of  interest,  suggestiveness, 
and  retrospective  charm.  He  recalled  to  his  hearers  the 
Liverpool  of  his  childhood,  when  **  not  a  house  stood  upon  the 
space  between  the  Primrose  brook  and  the  town  of  Liverpool," 
now  covered  by  dwellings,  warehouses,  or  docks.  He  touched 
upon  the  earlier  history  of  the  place  which  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  numbered  138  burgesses  who  thought   their  pros- 
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perity  was  then  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  then  rapidly  passed 
on  to  speak  of  the  Liverpool  of  his  early  days — the  energy, 
liberality,  and  public  spirit  of  its  leading  merchants,  who  were 
not  rich  men,  as  judged  by  our  modern  standard,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  returned  Canning  and  Huskisson  free  of  expenses 
from  1812  to  1830 ;  and  at  the  same  time  contributed  6,000Z. 
towards  the  expenses  of  a  townsman  to  contest  another 
borough.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and 
predicted  that  it  would  cause  no  loss  to  the  shipping  trade  of 
Liverpool.  They  might  have  to  lower  their  docks  dues,  their 
railway  rates,  and  warehouse  rents,  but  if  the  Canal  was  the 
means  of  drawing  a  larger  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  world 
to  Manchester,  it  could  not  fail  to  add  also  to  the  wealth  of 
that  stream  which  watered  the  Mersey,  and  of  this  Liverpool 
would  have  her  share.  The  rivalry  of  Manchester,  he  declared, 
would  only  stimulate  the  energy  of  Liverpool,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Lancashire  trade  would  benefit  those  who  saw  best 
how  to  profit  thereby. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  had  no  such  excellent  excuse  to  turn 
away  from  political  questions  and  party  strife,  in  addressing  the 
National  Union  of  Conservatives  at  Sheffield  (Dec.  13),  but  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  delegates 
to  the  claims  of  social  legislation,  which  had  not  yet  become 
a  party  subject.  The  question  was  so  full  of  complexity  and 
difficulty  that  there  was  an  obvious  and  paramount  danger  in 
the  attempt  of  one  party  to  outbid  the  other — the  ultimate 
aim  of  both  parties  being  identical.  He  deprecated  strongly, 
as  destructive  of  the  House  of  Conmaons  as  an  adequate  organ 
of  democracy,  the  attempt  to  appeal  from  the  House  to  the 
constituencies  on  minute  issues — of  which  the  real  drift  and 
meaning  could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  present  at  the 
debate.  At  the  same  time  he  held  the  need  of  legislation 
on  social  questions  to  be  far  more  pressing  than  the  necessity 
of  constitutional  reform.  ''  I  am,''  he  said,  **  one  of  those  who 
believe  in  Poor  Law  reform.  I  believe,  that  is  to  say,  that 
either  in  the  shape  of  some  pension  scheme,  or  in  the  shape  of 
some  classification  scheme,  or  by  some  means  or  other— I  do 
not  now  stop  to  specify  what — the  community  will  insist,  and 
insist  rightly,  upon  doing  more  than  has  been  done  up  to  this 
time  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  the  aged  deserving  poor. 
With  regard  to  the  unemployed,  I  myself  hold  that  to  admit 
and  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  every  man  who  desires  work 
has  a  right  to  get  it,  and  that  if  he  cannot  get  it  from  the 
individual  the  community  must  provide  it  for  him — I  say  I 
think  that  principle  would  be  impossible  of  application,  and 
would  be  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  State.  But 
that  sound  view,  as  I  think  it,  must  not  be  driven  to  the 
extent  some  people  think  it  ought,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
those  municipalities  which  do  endeavour  to  fit  in  the  demand 
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they  have  for  work  so  that  it  shall  come  at  a  time  when  work 
is  slack,  and  who  endeavour  by  employing  the  capital  at  their 
disposal  for  the  necessary  municipal  works,  and  use  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  equaUse  from  month  to  month,  and  season  to 
season,  the  demand  for  able-bodied  labour,  take  a  sound  view 
of  their  duty."  Touching  on  what  was  **  perhaps  the  most 
important  point  of  all,**  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  in  these  terms : 
**  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  now  being  given  by  the  advanced 
Labour  party,  as  they  call  themselves,  to  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Now,  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  very  important 
thing,  and  I  am  not  going  to  underrate  its  importance ;  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
the  question  of  the  production  of  wealth  is  incomparably  more 
important.  People  seem  to  think  that  because  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  industries  deeply  rooted  in  the  country,  they 
are  so  immovable  and  profitable  that  these  can  be  dealt  with 
with  a  free  hand  by  those  who  follow  the  advanced  Labour 
party,  without  driving  the  capital  from  the  country,  and  with- 
out diminishing  the  employment  of  labour.  But  they  forget 
that  in  this  country  and  every  country  there  is  an  enormous 
margin  of  industry  which  only  just  holds  its  own,  which  at 
very  small  temptation  will  be  transferred  to  other  shores  and 
for  the  benefit  of  other  labourers ;  and  they  forget  that  while 
population  moves  slowly  and  with  difl&culty  in  these  days, 
capital  moves  at  a  stroke  of  the  pen  and  by  the  mere  writing 
of  a  cheque.'* 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Balfour  dealt  more  exclusively  with 
political  topics,  and  was  apparently  more  desirous  to  make  a 
fighting  speech  than  to  continue  the  education  of  his  party  on 
social  questions.  He  began  by  contrasting  Mr.  Morley*s  com- 
plaint of  misrepresentation,  **  twenty  times  in  fifteen  weeks,*' 
with  his  own  treatment  when  in  a  similar  position ;  and  then 
he  passed  on  to  speak  in  a  severe  tone  of  the  composition  and 
methods  of  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission.  He  tore  to 
shreds  Mr.  Morley's  extraordinary  assertion  that  the  tenants 
had  more  to  complain  of  the  composition  of  the  Commission 
than  the  landlords.  Of  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  he  wished  to  say 
as  httle  as  possible.  **  His  behaviour  in  Ireland — and  that  is 
all  I  know  about  him — has  been  sufl&ciently  obvious  ;  and 
though  Mr.  Morley  himself  does  not  shrink  from  imputing 
motives  to  Irish  judges  in  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions 
in  Ireland,  I  do  not  wish  more  than  is  necessary  to  attack  an 
English  judge,  even  though  that  English  judge  himself  has 
said  that  he  is  not  acting  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  though 
his  actions  have  proved  that,  at  all  events  in  this  case,  he  is 
labouring  under  no  error.**  Turning  then  to  the  internal 
condition  of  Ireland,  as  revealed  by  the  evidence  given  in  the 
Meath  petition,  Mr.  Balfour  touched  upon  the  political  and 
social  aims  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland.  Arch- 
bishop Walsh,  who,  Archbishop  though  he  was,  was  the  most 
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prominent  politician  in  Ireland,  told  them  that  Irish  land  laws 
should  be  so  altered  that  Irish  landlords  should  lose  the  last 
possibility  of  extracting  from  the  tenants  that  which  was  their 
undoubted  and  legal  right.  If  such  an  alteration  of  the  law 
were  permitted  or  sanctioned  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
there  would  go  that  in  which  every  one  of  them  in  that  great 
assembly  was  at  least  as  much  interested  as  Archbishop  Walsh 
or  any  of  his  flock,  he  meant  the  honour  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  *' Yet  you  are  going  to  hand  over — if  this  Home 
Eule  Bill,  about  which  Mr.  Morley  does  not  despair,  ever 
comes  into  force — to  Archbishop  Walsh  the  manipulation 
of  the  Irish  land  laws,  well  knowing  what  is  the  kind  of  altera- 
tion which  the  Archbishop  desires,  and  which,  doubtless,  he 
will  be  strong  enough  to  carry  into  effect.*'  They  had  long 
known  that  the  methods  of  those  who  claimed  to  represent  the 
majority  were  criminal.  '*  We  know  now  that  their  ideal  is  an 
ideal  of  plunder  ;  and  we  know  that,  in  so  far  as  order  is  kept 
in  Ireland  during  this  winter,  it  is  kept,  not  by  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Morley,  not  by  the  dignity  of  the  law,  but  by  the  political 
calculation  of  those  who  have  for  their  own  ends  employed 
crime  before,  and  who,  when  their  own  ends  demand  it,  may 
employ  crime  again.  What  a  prospect  if  Home  Eule  were  a 
possibihty  !  Luckily,  gentlemen.  Home  Eule  is  not  a  possi- 
bility. The  people  of  England  have  pronounced  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  against  it,  and,  reluctant  as  I  am  even  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  prophets  of  the  Gladstonian 
arty,  I  wall  venture  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  no  scheme 
or  dealing  with  the  Empire  to  which  England  is  resolutely 
opposed  has  the  shghtest  chance  of  ever  becoming  a  part  of  the 
laws  of  this  great  Empire/* 

With  this  speech  from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  the 
political  history  of  the  year  came  to  a  close,  both  parties  recog- 
nising the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  arouse  interest  in  verbal 
controversies  over  a  measure  which  its  authors  determined  not 
to  explain  or  unfold.  The  really  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  speeches,  therefore,  was  his  attitude  towards  the 
social  and  industrial  problems  which  were  taking  hold  of  the 
public  mind ;  whilst  holding  himself  and  his  party  altogether 
aloof  from  the  Socialistic  vagaries  of  some  prominent  politicians, 
he  recognised  that  the  Conservative  party  could  no  longer  place 
reliance  on  the  laissez-faire  policy,  which  at  one  time  was 
regarded  by  Whigs  and  even  by  Eadicals  as  that  giving  the 
greatest  scope  to  individual  capacity  and  liberty.  A  middle 
course  between  **  rigid  and  untenable  **  theories  of  non-inter- 
ference on  the  one  hand,  and  **  wdld  and  unthinking  philan- 
thropy **  on  the  other,  would  have  to  be  carefully  thought  out 
by  those  who  aimed  at  guiding  the  course  of  legislation.  On 
the  two  great  questions  of  Poor  Law  reform,  including  the 
system  of  State  pensions  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  of  pro- 
viding labour  for  the  unemployed,  there  was  the  need  of  the 
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greatest  care  and  thought.  The  limitations  under  which 
municipalities  and  other  public  bodies  could  or  should  act  were 
not  sufficiently  defined  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  ;  but  Mr. 
Balfour  warned  his  hearers  that  the  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  the  settlement  of  these  and  analogous  questions  would  be 
called  for  by  the  electorate  far  more  loudly  than  any  mere  party 
measure  of  political  change  or  reform. 

These  views  had  been  endorsed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party — Lord  Eosebery  and  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Home  Secretary — 
at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  London  Eefoim  Union  (Dec. 
10),  when  the  former  reviewed  the  efforts  of  the  London  County 
Council  to  raise  and  benefit  the  working  classes ;  and  the  latter 
strongly  supported  the  view  that  the  citizens  of  London  should 
be  stimulated  to  take  a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  their 
common  welfare,  and  should  aim  at  remedying  their  social 
grievances  by  the  more  effective  administration  of  the  law.  So 
far  private  enterprise  and  individual  effort  had  been  altogether 
unavailing  to  reduce  in  any  appreciable  degree  the  mass  of 
pauperism,  of  which  the  roots  were  often  too  deep  to  reach. 
**  General'*  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  had  in  the  previous 
year  made  an  appeal  for  those  '*  In  Darkest  England,*'  and  in 
response  upwards  of  100,000Z.  had  been  subscribed  by  the 
public.  It  was  not  long  before  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  one  man  the  unrestricted 
expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum,  and,  in  deference  to  this  feehng, 
*' General**  Booth  consented  to  the  nomination  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  nftinner  in  which  the  money  subscribed 
had  been  expended.  After  taking  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence,  and  hearing  **  General'*  Booth's  explanation,  the  com- 
mittee— of  which  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Sir  Henry  James,  M.P., 
Mr.  Walter  Long,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Waterhouse  were 
members — reported  that  although  there  was  room  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  funds,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sums  raised  had  been  expended  on 
two  out  of  the  three  branches  of  **  General  **  Booth's  scheme — 
the  City  Colony  and  the  Farm  Colony.  Under  the  first-named 
at  least  a  dozen  institutions,  each  aiming  at  bringing  help  to 
some  special  class  of  outcasts  or  unfortunates,  were  in  full 
working  order,  and  many  thousands  had  been  temporarily,  and 
some  hundreds  permanently,  relieved  through  their  agency. 
As  to  the  Farm  Colony  at  Hadleigh,  Essex,  the  preliminary 
expenditure  had  been  heavy  in  consequence  of  the  need  of 
barracks  for  housing  the  workpeople,  of  a  railway  to  convey  the 
products  to  the  nearest  station,  and  of  farm  and  other  buildings 
connected  with  the  work  undertaken.  About  300  men  were 
already  in  work  at  the  Farm  Colony,  and  the  cost  of  feeding 
and  maintaining  them  had  been  gradually  reduced  from  85.  9d. 
to  5s.  3rf.  per  week  each.  The  **  Over  the  Sea  Colony,**  to 
which  the  labourers  were  to  be  sent  when  they  had  acquired 
sufficient  discipline,  knowledge,  and  self-reliance,  had  not  been 
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established  for  lack  of  funds  and  opportunity,  but  **  General  " 
Booth  had  in  the  course  of  an  extended  journey  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  made  preliminary 
inquiries  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  could  be  best 
started.  His  detractors,  however,  declared  that  the  **  Darkest 
England  '*  scheme  had  proved  a  failure,  and  that  its  originator 
had  undertaken  a  work  without  first  counting  the  cost.  They 
prophesied  its  speedy  collapse  under  the  weight  of  debts  already 
incurred,  which  it  would  be  unable  to  pay  should  at  any  moment 
the  Salvation  Army,  of  which  the  funds  had  been  used,  ever 
come  to  require  repayment. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  practical  philanthropists,  irrespec- 
tive of  party  and  creed,  by  a  careful  investigation  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  no  small  portion  of  the  grievances  of  the 
**  unemployed  **  was  owing  to  the  **  widely-advertised  charitable 
operations  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  other  agencies  **  by  which 
destitute  persons  were  attracted  to  London  and  thereby  increas- 
ing local  competition  for  subsistence.  For  the  skilled  indus- 
trious workmen  there  was  work  enough  in  London  and 
elsewhere ;  for  the  unskilled  labourer  there  was  also  more 
regular  employment  and  at  better  wages,  but  for  those  whom 
better  or  more  industrious  men  had  displaced  there  was  less 
work,  and  often  no  work  at  all,  so  that  in  this  sense  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  had  beeu  swollen,  notwithstanding  the 
activity  of  many  branches  of  trade,  especially  in  the  East  End 
of  London.  In  the  face  of  so  much  conflicting  assertion  and  in 
view  of  the  rising  importance  of  the  question,  the  Government 
was  therefore  well  advised  to  appoint  a  Boyal  Commission  to 
obtain  safe  information  before  attempting  to  legislate,  although 
they  only  proposed  to  deal  with  one  phase  of  the  question. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  at  once  intimated  his  willingness  to  serve 
upon  such  an  inquiry,  and  shortly  before  the  year  closed  a  very 
strong  body  of  practical  philanthropists,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Lord  Aberdare,  was  brought  together.  Its  inquiries 
were  to  have  in  view  *'  whether  any  alterations  in  the  system 
of  Poor  Law  relief  are  desirable  in  the  case  of  persons  whose 
destitution  is  occasioned  by  incapacity  resulting  from  old  age, 
or  whether  assistance  could  otherwise  be  afforded  in  those 
cases."  There  were,  however,  many  symptoms  at  the  close  of 
the  year  that  the  time'was  fast  approaching  when  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deal  with  Labour  questions  and  those  connected 
with  them,  by  palliative  measures  or  eleemosynary  remedies. 
The  Labour  representatives  through  their  Progressist  aUies  had 
already  captured  the  London  County  Council,  and  had  through 
them  settled  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  by  the  ratepayers. 
They  had  returned  several  of  their  own  body  as  members  to 
Parliament,  and  from  many  more  had  extracted  pledges  which 
practically  would  give*  them  a  powerful  voice  in  deciding  the 
question  on  a  larger  scale  throughout  the  country.  The  real 
or  affected  Socialism  assumed  by  many  Parliamentary  leaders 
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was  another  important  sign  of  the  times.  The  new  Ministry 
especially  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  its  members  indi- 
vidually were  engaged  in  framing  measures,  or  in  organising 
reforms  especially  mtended  to  render  the  hfe  of  the  working 
classes  more  happy,  more  cheerful,  and  less  toilsome.  Whether 
this  was  only  a  wave  of  sentimentahsm,  or  a  not  quite  disin- 
terested regard  for  a  large  body  of  voters,  or  a  real  step  towards 
State  Socialism,  was  a  point  to  the  future  to  decide.  At  any  rate 
the  need  of  some  practical  display  of  sympathy  was  never  more 
apparent,  for  a  long  spell  of  bad  weather  and  depressed  prices 
had  not  only  seriously  injured  the  agricultural  class,  landowner, 
farmer  and  labourer  ahke  feeling  the  pinch,  but  the  high  tariffs 
maintained  against  British  goods  had  greatly  injured  manu- 
facturers and  artisans,  and  whilst  the  bulk  of  our  export  trade 
had  shown  signs  of  steady  decrease  throughout  the  year,  there 
were  few  classes,  except  perhaps  the  retail  traders,  who  were 
doing  a  profitable  business,  for  the  volume  of  their  daily  trans- 
actions has  not  sensibly  diminished  with  restricted  wages  and 
reduced  rents. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year,  however,  was  the 
return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  office,  after  an  interval  of  six  years, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.     It  remained,  however,  to  be  seen 
whether  he  had  also  returned  to  power,  and  would  be  able  to 
keep  in  line  the  various  forces  arrayed  on  his  side,  whose  chief, 
if  not  only,  bond  of  union  was  their  hostility  to  the  Unionist 
principles  professed  by  their  opponeuts.     Nothing  had  trans- 
pired at  the  close  of  the  year  to  indicate  in  the  least  degree 
how  the  supposed   discordance   between   the   most   advanced 
Irish  Nationalists  and  the  most  timorous  English  Liberals  was 
to   be   harmonised,   or  how  the  appeal  of  Irish  Loyalists  of 
Ulster  could  be  met  in  a  way  which  would  conciliate  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  of  England  or  Scotland  without  offending 
the  Nationalists  of  Ireland.     Of  scarcely  less  importance  was 
the  prominence  which  Labour  and  other  questions  affecting  the 
working  classes  had  obtained,  and  the  increasing  force  with 
which  such  questions  were  pressed  upon  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  for  solution  by  political   means.     Both  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  had  made  appeals  for  support  to  the  labouring 
classes,  which  naturally  looked  to  tlie  party  in  power  to  carry 
out  some  of  their  promises.     But,  although  the  air  was  thick 
with  rumours  of  the  benefits  which  the  Ministry  would  confer 
indiscriminately  upon  workmen   and   those  unable   to    work^ 
there  still  remained   the   doubt   in   many  minds   that   social 
and  economic  questions  could  not  be  summarily  dealt  with  bj^ 
Acts  of    Parliament,    however    skilfully    drawn    or    carefull5^ 
administered. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

SCOTLAND  AND   IRELAND. 
L  SCOTLAND. 

The  important  part  played  by  Scotland  in  the  General  Election 
was  the  most  noteworthy  featmre  of  the  year  ;  for,  although  the 
Gladstonian  Liberals  failed  to  carry  as  many  seats  as  they  had 
anticipated,  they  fomid  themselves  in  a  majority  of  more  than 
two  to  one  at  the  close  of  the  polls.  The  chief  featmres  of  the 
campaign  have  been  alluded  to  elsewhere.  The  most  note- 
worthy was  the  decline  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  popularity, 
and  the  increased  strength  of  the  Established  Church,  party 
in  Midlothian  and  other  Lowland  constituencies.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  another  cause  may  have  operated  in  favour  of  the 
Unionists.  The  share  of  the  money  set  free  out  of  the  Excise 
Licences,  and  Probate  Duties,  amounting  to  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  milUon  a  year,  had  made  elementary  education  free  in  the 
compulsory  standards ;  and,  in  some  cases,  in  the  voluntary 
standards  also.  A  further  sum  of  145,000Z.  a  year,  obtained 
under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889,  had  given  the  County 
Councils  the  means  of  providing  technical  education ;  and,  in 
1891,  30,000Z.  a  year  was  assigned  to  the  Scotch  Universities, 
and  60,000Z.  for  secondary  education,  so  that  the  Scotch  electors, 
who  appreciated  instruction  more  keenly  than  their  English 
brethren,  could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  debt  they  owed  to  the 
Conservative  Government,  which,  during  its  continuance,  had 
provided  nearly  400,000Z.  a  year  for  educational  purposes.  By 
the  Allotments  (Scotland)  Act,  and  the  Small  Holdings  Act, 
further  incentives  were  held  out  to  thriffcy  labourers  to  acquire 
land  themselves  in  plots  of  from  one  to  fifty  acres  ;  and  by  both 
Acts  the  local  authorities  were  enabled  to  acquire  land  in  a 
way  which  recognised  their  complete  independence  of  Imperial 
control. 

The  work  of  the  Crofters*  Commission  in  settling  fair  rents 
and  disposing  of  arrears  was  steadily  pushed  forward  during  the 
year,  and  the  reductions  made  by  them  were  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  former  years.  In  Boss  and  Cromarty  the  rents  were 
in  several  cases  reduced  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  one  half  of  arrears  was  cancelled.  In  November  the 
new  Secretary  for  Scotland  (Sir  Geo.  Trevelyan)  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  fresh  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
lands  appUcable  to  and  available  for  crofters*  holdings  in  five 
Highland  counties  and  in  Orkney,  with  the  special  view  of 
ascertaining  how  far  any  of  the  existing  deer  forests  might  be 
utilised  for  agricultural  and  practical  purposes. 

The  meetings  of  General  Assemblies  in  Edinburgh  showed 
the  great  division  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Church  govem- 
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ment,  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  adhering  to  its  view 
that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  relations 
with  the  State  until  a  free  declaration  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people  had  been  obtained,  whilst  the  Free  Church  Assembly 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  declared  in  favour  of  com- 
plete Disestablishment.  On  the  internal  question  raised  by  the 
Declaratory  Act  of  1891,  relaxing  the  terms  of  subscription  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Free  Church  showed  little  sign  of 
agreement.  In  the  Highlands  especially,  both  ministers  and 
laymen  decidedly  rejected  the  Act,  and  many  meetings  were 
held  and  largely  attended  at  which  strong  protests  against  it 
were  carried. 


n.  IRELAND. 

Affairs  in  Ireland  presented  no  material  change  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  The  improvement  in  various  directions  which 
had  been  established  in  the  previous  year  continued.  Pohtical  agi- 
tation was  comparatively  quiet,  boycotting  had  practically  ceased, 
and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  entirely  discredited.  The  nemesis 
which  had  overtaken  the  latter  was  made  evident  when,  in  the 
first  week  of  January,  Father  Humphreys,  one  of  the  most  active 
supporters  of  the  movement,  was  himself  an  evictor.  Some  of  his 
proteges — Tipperary  tenants  who  had  gone  back  to  their  homes 
— refused  to  give  up  possession  of  their  temporary  premises  in 
New  Tipperary  until  they  had  received  the  compensation  which 
had  been  promised  them  for  joining  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  A 
significant  sign  of  the  altered  feeling  of  the  country  was  afforded 
in  March  by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Swinford  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  the  constituency  represented  by  Mr.  John  Dillon. 
Fifteen  Guardians  were  present,  all  of  them  being  elected  mem- 
bers. They  repudiated  in  strong  language  some  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Dillon  in  the  House  of  Commons,  against  the 
Government  relief  expenditure  of  the  previous  year.  The 
resolution  stated  that  Mr.  Balfour  **  has  earned  the  thanks  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  this  portion  of  the  country," 
and  after  expressing  the  amazement  with  which  the  Guardians 
had  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Dillon's  speech,  it  went  on  to  say 
that  they  felt  **  compelled  to  express  their  disapprobation  of 
that  manner  of  Parliamentary  representation  which  consists  in 
standing  aloof  while  our  people  are  in  the  grip  of  famine,  and 
only  coming  forward  to  interfere  when  it  is  supposed  that  poli- 
tical capital  can  be  made  out  of  untrue  and  carping  criticism  of 
the  man  who  put  bread  into  the  mouths  of  the  hungry." 

The  Dublin  Corporation  was  less  indifferent  to  its  Nationalist 
traditions.  When  the  other  municipal  bodies  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  sending  loyal  addresses  to  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  reference  to  the  intended  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  refused  to  com- 
promise itself  by  even  so  harmless  an  act  of  loyalty.     It  should 
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be  added,  however,  that  on  the  lamented  death  of  the  Duke  the 
Parnellite  Lord  Mayor  promptly  telegraphed  expressions  of 
sympathy  to  the  Queen  and  the  royal  parents  of  the  deceased 
Prince. 

The  divisions  of  the  Nationalist  party  remained  unhealed, 
in  spite  of  repeated  attempts  to  bring  about  an  understanding. 
This  was  felt  to  be  very  desirable  in  view  of  the  approaching 
General  Election,  and  efforts  towards  peace  were  made  on  each 
side,  warmly  aided  by  the  Gladstonian  Daily  News,  These 
efforts  would  probably  have  succeeded  but  for  the  implacable 
opposition  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy.  He  declared  that  to  make 
terms  with  the  Parnellites  would  be  to  pay  blackmail  to  black- 
guardism. Mr.  Healy  was  as  much  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  his 
immediate  friends,  the  Anti-Parnellites,  as  he  was  a  cause  of 
irritation  to  the  Parnellite  party.  The  National  Press,  which 
received  its  inspiration  from  him,  kept  up  an  unfriendly  rivalry 
towards  the  clerical  Freeman.  An  arrangement  was  ultimately 
made  under  which  the  latter  paper  absorbed  the  former,  but 
legal  and  other  difficulties  arose,  mainly  originating  with  Mr. 
Healy,  or  caused  by  the  open  hostility  between  him  and  Mr. 
John  Dillon,  which  delayed  for  some  months  the  complete 
amalgamation  of  the  two  papers. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Freeman  shareholders  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  (May  16),  a  letter  was  read  from 
Archbishop  Walsh,  stating  that  the  parties  had  turned  to  him 
in  the  complication  which  had  arisen,  and  that  he  had  consented 
to  become  a  proxy  for  other  shareholders.  A  special  proxy  in 
his  name,  representing  8,620  votes,  was  then  put  in.  This 
proceeding  led  to  a  strong  speech  from  Mr.  Dillon,  who  said 
that  anything  more  indecent,  or  more  calculated  to  injure  the 
National  cause,  he  had  never  known.  It  was  a  deliberate 
threat  to  the  shareholders.  No  one  had  greater  respect  for 
Archbishop  Walsh  than  he  had,  but  if  the  matter  were  to  be 
carried  by  a  system  of  that  kind  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  National  movement.  Violent  recriminations  followed ; 
Nationahst  M.P.'s  gave  each  other  the  he  direct ;  and  when 
Mr.  Dillon  accused  Mr.  Healy  of  wanting  to  be  leader  of  the 
party  without  the  responsibility  of  the  position,  Mr.  Healy 
retorted  that  Mr.  Dillon's  action  was  **  a  babyish  and  miserable 
squabble.'* 

Preparations  for  the  coming  election  were  active  on  all 
sides.  Unionists  saw  their  opportunity  in  the  differences  of 
the  Nationalists,  and  resolved  to  contest  every  seat  which  there 
was  the  smallest  chance  of  winning.  The  great  Ulster  Con- 
vention, held  at  Belfast  (June  17),  and  the  smaller  but  still 
large  and  imposing  Convention  held  a  few  days  later  in  Dubhn, 
for  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  served  the  double 
purpose  of  rallying  the  Unionist  forces  for  the  struggle  in  the 
constituencies,  and  of  demonstrating  to  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain  the  imcompromising  hostiUty  of  a  large  section  of  the 
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Irish  people  to  Home  Rule.  Each  of  these  great  meetings  was 
a  brilliant  success — (the  Ulster  Convention,  in  its  relation  to  the 
pohtical  situation,  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  a  previous 
chapter) — and  was  so  felt  to  be  by  theNationahsts  of  both  parties ; 
though  their  mutual  antipathies  made  them  more  indiflferent 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  to  the  common  enemy. 

Want  of  money  made  the  work  of  electioneering  difficult 
to  Parnellites  and  Anti-Pamellites  aUke.  The  supplies  from 
America  had  practically  ceased,  and  there  were  no  sources  at 
home  from  which  funds  could  be  drawn.  Mr.  John  Redmond 
determined  to  go  to  America  in  quest  of  money,  and  Mr. 
Dillon  meditated  a  journey  vnth  a  like  object  to  Austraha. 
The  former  was  prevented  by  illness  from  carrying  out  his  plan 
until  almost  the  eve  of  the  elections,  but  he  did  then  accom- 
phsh  his  purpose,  and  he  brought  back  from  the  United  States 
the  very  useful  sum  of  1,500Z.  Mr.  Dillon's  projected  journey 
was  not  undertaken.  Money  was  less  necessary,  however,  to 
the  Anti-Parnellites  than  to  their  Parnellite  compatriots,  for 
they  had  the  priests  on  their  side,  and  the  result  showed  that 
priestly  influence  was  far  more  powerful  than  any  other  that 
could  have  been  employed.  All  the  indications  afforded  by 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  by  the  rough  usage  which  an  Irish 
mob  inflicts  on  those  for  whom  it  has  no  liking,  pointed  to 
the  probabihty  of  a  Parnellite  triumph.  The  sacred  persons  of 
Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Davitt  were  often  en- 
dangered. On  one  occasion  a  large  force  of  police  and  100 
soldiers  were  required  to  protect  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  in  the  streets 
of  Cork.  Mr.  Davitt  was  badly  wounded  in  an  affray  at  Navan, 
and  at  another  time  had  to  defend  himself  with  a  revolver. 
Mr.  Dillon  was  besieged  in  his  own  house  at  Dublin  ;  and  at 
Ballina,  though  guarded  by  sixty  police,  had  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  house  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Mr.  Healy  was 
repeatedly  attacked  by  ParneUite  crowds  at  Dublin,  and  a  like 
distinction  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Tanner  and  others.  Anti- 
Parnellite  mobs  were  equally  aggressive,  and  when  the  forces 
of  the  two  factions  met,  there  was  invariably  some  amount  of 
bloodshed. 

But  the  arguments  and  the  weapons  of  the  priests  were 
more  effective  than  Parnellite  blackthorns.  Supported  by  the 
bishops,  with  the  honourable  exception  of  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  and  encouraged  by  Archbishop  Walsh,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  everywhere  fought  the  battle  of  the  Anti- 
Pamellites.  For  this  purpose  they  did  not  scruple  to  use  the 
opportunities  afforded  them  by  the  functions  of  their  spiritual 
office.  Nowhere  was  this  more  flagrantly  done  than  in 
County  Meath.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Dr.  Nulty,  issued  a  pastoral,  which  contained  the  following 
passages  among  others  :  '*  Parnellism  saps  at  the  very  root, 
and  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  Catholic  faith."  *'  Parnellism, 
like  many  great  rebellious  movements,  which  heresy  has  from 
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time  to  time  raised  against  the  Chmrch,  springs  from  the  root 
of  sensuahsm  and  sin.'*  '*  No  man  can  remain  a  Catholic  as 
long  as  he  elects  to  cling  to  Pamellism."  ''  The  dying  Parnel- 
lite  himself  will  hardly  dare  to  face  the  justice  of  his  Master 
till  he  has  been  prepared  and  anointed  by  ns  for  the  last  awful 
struggle,  and  the  terrible  judgment  that  will  immediately  follow 
it.  I  earnestly  implore  you,  then,  dearly  beloved,  to  stamp  out 
by  your  votes  at  the  coming  election  the  great  moral,  social, 
and  reUgious  evil  which  has  brought  about  so  much  disunion 
and  bad  blood  amongst  a  hitherto  united  people.**  The 
priests  followed  the  lead  of  their  bishop.  They  denounced 
the  Pamellite  candidates  from  the  altar,  canvassed  voters 
in  the  confessional,  excluded  ParnelUtes  from  Mass,  and 
denied  to  them  the  consolations  of  religion.  A  similar 
priestly  war,  not  everywhere  quite  so  accentuated,  was 
maintained  against  the  Parnellite  party  in  all  the  strictly 
Catholic  districts  throughout  Ireland.  In  the  elections,  the 
Anti-Parnellite  personation  agent  in  nearly  every  polhng-booth 
was  a  priest.  The  awe  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  clergy 
appears  to  have  caused  timid  voters  to  declare  themselves 
illiterate,  with  the  result  that  the  priests  heard  their  votes  given 
for  the  candidates  supported  by  the  Church. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  these  circumstances,  that  Parnellite 
candidates  were  so  generally  routed  at  the  poll.  But  the  sequel 
to  the  two  elections  in  County  Meath,  where  Mr.  Fullam  in  the 
Southern  Division  and  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  Northern  Division 
were  unseated  on  petition,  suggests  the  probability  that,  but 
for  priestly  influence,  the  Parnellites  would  have  held  their 
own  in  many  constituencies  in  which  the  exceptional  conditions 
of  the  struggle  were  too  much  for  them.  In  his  judgment  on 
the  South  Meath  petition,  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien  observed  that 
'*  the  Church  became  converted  for  the  time  being  into  a  vast 
political  agency,  a  great  moral  machine  moving  by  its  influence 
and  united  action  and  a  single  will  in  a  certain  way."  In  con- 
cluding his  summing  up  the  same  learned  judge  remarked : 
**  The  only  question  that  remains  to  my  mind  is  the  application 
of  the  term  *  agent  *  at  all  to  the  clergymen,  and  whether  Mr. 
Fullam  [the  elected  candidate]  was  not  the  agent  and  the 
clergymen  the  principals.**  While  the  Anti-Pamelhtes  received 
this  judgment  with  a  show  of  respect  they  took  strong  exception 
to  it.  In  his  conduct  of  the  defence  Mr.  Healy  had  claimed  for 
the  priests  a  spiritual  authority  altogether  above  the  law ;  and 
he  had  previously,  within  a  week  or  two  of  the  elections,  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  priests  had  not  taken  a  keener  interest 
in  the  political  struggle.  The  Freeman's  Journal  said  of  Mr. 
Justice  O'Brien's  judgment :  **  If  his  lordship  means  to  declare 
that  on  no  occasion  is  a  Catholic  bishop  legally  entitled  to 
interpose  in  an  election,  as  the  sacredly  appointed  guardian  of 
the  morahty  of  his  flock,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  law.** 
The  PamelUte  Independent  was  of  course  triumphant.    It  held 
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that  *'  the  clear  and  temperate  judgments  of  the  two  judges  will 
commend  themselves  to  every  honest  and  dispassionate  mind 
in  the  country  as  being  absolutely  just.  The  Independent  party, 
in  challenging  the  South  Meath  election,  were  animated  by  the 
desire  to  preserve  the  just  authority  of  the  taointed  ministers 
of  the  Church  in  their  own  proper  sphere  from  being  impaired. 
They  were  also  influenced  by  the  conviction  that  such  action  as 
the  bishop  and  clergy  are  now  judicially  declared  to  have  pur- 
sued in  South  Meath  constituted  an  imminent  and  deadly  peril 
to  the  cause  of  national  self-government."  The  Unionist  view 
was  accurately  given  by  the  Dublin  Express  in  the  following 
passage:  *' The  true  victors  in  the  South  Meath  election  peti- 
tion are  those  who  have  long  been  endeavouring  to  bring  home 
to  the  English  electorate  the  ruthless  despotism  to  which  the 
disruption  of  the  Union  would  expose  all  Uberty-loving  people 
in  this  country." 

While  the  elections  were  proceeding,  in  July,  with  all  the 
bitterness  which  the  spirit  of  faction  could  impart  to  them. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  celebrated  its  tercentenary.  Three  days 
were  given  up  to  the  event.  The  opening  scene  on  the  first 
day  (July  5)  was  a  picturesque  reception  of  the  delegates  and 
guests  by  the  provost  in  the  Examination  Hall.  The  delegates 
came  from  Universities,  Colleges  and  learned  bodies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  After  the  reception  the  whole  company  went  in 
a  long  and  brilliant  procession  from  the  University  to  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  where  a  special  service  was  held.  On  the 
second  day,  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  on  a  large  number 
of  distinguished  visitors.  The  third  day  witnessed  another 
procession,  followed  by  an  impressive  scene  in  the  Leinster 
Hall,  where  the  delegates  presented  addresses  of  congratulation. 
During  these  three  days  there  were  certainly  two  Irelands 
represented  in  the  neighbourhood  of  College  Green,  unless, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Ireland  of  political  agitation  was 
altogether  absent. 

Though  the  Parnellites  in  Parliament  were  reduced  to  about 
a  third  of  their  former  members,  Mr.  Eedmond  and  his  col- 
leagues remained  as  determined  in  their  policy  as  ever.  The 
Gladstonian  party  had  reckoned  them  among  Mr.  Gladstone's 
supporters,  in  estimating  his  majority,  but  their  attitude  towards 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  accurately  foreshadowed  by  United  Ireland 
in  the  following  passage:  **  The  Independent  Nationalists  of 
Ireland,  following  up  the  principles  of  their  leader,  insist  on  the 
Liberal  party  dealing  first  and  dealing  finally  with  the  Irish 
question.  It  is  on  the  Irish  question  they  have  been  returned 
to  power.  It  is  on  the  Irish  question  they  have  reversed  the 
defeat  of  1886.  The  Liberal  party  are  therefore  bound  by  every 
pledge,  by  every  dictate  of  honour  or  honesty,  and  by  every 
circumstance  in  their  surroundings,  to  force  Home  Eule  now. 
Our  position  is  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  will  force  them  to 
keep  their  bond  with  the  Irish  people. .  It  is  for  themselves  to 
see  how  this  is  to  be  done.     That  business  is  not  ours." 
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The  Anti-Pamellites  could  not  afford  to  be  outdone  by  their 
rivals  in  a  show  of  courage  when  Irish  interests  were  in  ques- 
tion, and  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  in  a  speech  at  Mallow  (July  31), 
declared  that  if  there  was  any  attempt  to  shunt  Home  Eule,  or 
to  drive  it  into  the  background,  the  expulsion  from  oflBce  of  the 
Ministry  that  made  the  attempt  would  result.  Upon  that  point 
there  could  be  no  possibility  of  difference  among  Irish  Nation- 
alists. This  Parhament  would  have  to  be  first  of  all  a  Home 
Rule  Parhament,  or  it  would  be  shattered  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  utterances  in  the  short  sitting  of  the  new 
Parliament,  especially  in  reference  to  the  evicted  tenants  and 
the  Irish  *' political"  prisoners,  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Pamellites.  The  claims  of  the  evicted  tenants  were  urged  upon 
Mr.  Morley,  by  a  deputation,  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  sworn 
in  (August  22),  and  both  this  subject  and  that  of  the  desired 
''  amnesty"  figured  largely  in  speeches  that  were  not  generally 
friendly  to  the  new  Government.  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien  advised 
the  evicted  tenants  to  go  back  and  take  their  homes  by  force, 
adding,  **  and  then  let  Mr.  Morley,  if  he  cares  to  do  so,  come 
along  with  Mr.  Balfour's  Coercion  Act,  and  put  them  out." 
Mr.  Dillon  deemed  it  advisable  to  check  these  manifestations  of 
impatience,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Federation  (Aug. 
24)  he  deprecated  any  pressure  of  the  Government  "  for  reasons 
which  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to  state  publicly."  So  far  as  his 
poor  political  intelligence  carried  him,  he  said,  the  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  secure  the  hare  and  then  to  think  about  cooking 
it.  The  Parnellites  were  unwilling  to  take  Mr.  Dillon's  advice, 
and  issued  a  manifesto  for  the  purpose  of  reorganising  the 
National  League,  and  stimulating  the  activity  of  their  supporters. 
The  justification  for  the  manifesto  was  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  '*  The  need  for  work  is  urgent.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  urgent  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  Under  a 
coercion  regime  the  future  of  the  National  cause  is  always  safe. 
...  It  is  when  a  British  Government  profess  to  be  friendly 
rulers  in  Dublin  Castle  that  danger  threatens  the  National 
cause.  .  .  .  The  hottest  part  of  the  battle  may  yet  be  to  come." 
The  Anti-Parnellites  shortly  afterwards  issued  a  counter- 
manifesto,  which  reviewed  the  triumphs  of  the  Home  Rule 
movement  during  the  last  few  years,  declared  that  the  Liberals 
had  pledged  themselves  that  Home  Rule  should  not  only  be 
**  the  first  and  most  urgent  article  of  their  legislative  programme, 
but  should  continue  to  hold  that  place  till  the  requisite  legisla- 
tion had  been  accomplished,"  and  appealed,  after  the  manner 
of  all  Nationahst  manifestoes,  for  pecuniary  help  from  Irishmen 
abroad. 

When  the  Conservative  Government  went  out  of  oflBce  the 
proclamations  under  the  Crimes  Act  had  all  been  revoked,  but 
the  Act  remained  in  operation  for  two  purposes — the  changing 
of  venue  and  the  conduct  of  secret  inquiries.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  Government  (Sept.  14)  was  to  reUnquish  these 
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remaining  powers,  and  leave  the  Act  a  dead  letter.  The 
Government  also  revoked  the  special  proclamation  of  August 
19,  1887,  declaring  the  National  League  to  be  a  dangerous 
association.  The  comments  of  the  Nationalist  papers  on  these 
marked  departures  were  significant.  The  Freeman* s  Journal 
applauded  the  Government,  but  reminded  them  of  their  pledge 
to  repeal  the  Crimes  Act  outright  as  soon  as  Parliament  met. 
Yet  it  made  this  remarkable  admission :  **  In  candour  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  no  light  task  Mr.  Morley  has  set  himself 
in  governing  Ireland  fairly  and  well  with  the  instruments  at 
his  disposal."  The  Independent,  on  the  other  hand,  described 
Mr.  Morley *s  action  as  a  **  miserably  inadequate  sop  to  Cerberus, 
,  a  proof  of  his  amiable  ineffectuality,  a  token  of  his  well-intended 
impotence,*'  and  concluded  with  the  following  ominous  warn- 
ing: '*  If  the  Liberals  are  to  deal  honourably  by  Ireland,  it  is 
an  excellent  step  in  the  interest  both  of  Ireland  and  themselves ; 
while  if  they  mean  to  play  Ireland  false  they  have  placed  them- 
selves at  a  disadvantage  by  laying  aside  their  most  potent 
weapon,  which  they  cannot  resume  without  an  implicit  decla- 
ration of  war  upon  an  outraged  public.'*  In  the  body  of  the 
article,  of  which  the  words  just  quoted  were  the  concluding 
passage,  *'  a  general  crudescence  of  popular  agitation  "  was  pro- 
phesied, which,  it  was  said,  "  may  be  upon  us  before  the  winter 
is  out,  and  which,  if  skilfully  planned  and  carried  out,  it  has 
long  ago  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  ordinary  law  is  not 
competent  to  deal  with.'* 

The  state  entry  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  into  Dublin  was  not 
made  until  after  these  '*  sops  to  Cerberus"  had  had  time  to 
take  eJBfect.  But  the  result  was  not  auspicious.  The  Dublin 
Corporation  refused,  by  seventeen  votes  to  sixteen,  to  present 
an  address  of  welcome  to  Lord  Houghton.  The  ceremony  of 
his  public  entry  was  marked  by  no  demonstration  of  any  kind, 
either  of  enthusiasm  oi'  the  reverse.  No  prominent  Nationalist 
on  the  Anti-Parnellite  side,  and  no  Parnellite  at  all,  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  the  attitude  of  the  crowd  was  one  of  indiffer- 
ence. While  in  some  quarters  addresses  were  withheld,  in  two 
instances  loyal  addresses  were  offered  which  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant refused  to  receive.  The  address  of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of 
Commerce  contained  the  following  passage :  **  To  your  im- 
mediate predecessors  in  the  office  of  Viceroy  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  declare  our  conviction  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
legislative  union  now  existing  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Ireland,  and  the  experience  of  recent  years  has  tended  to 
deepen  this  strong  and  deliberate  conviction."  A  reply  from 
Lord  Houghton's  military  secretary  stated  that  "  his  Excel- 
lency observed  with  regret  that  the  address  contained  allusions 
to  matters  of  a  controversial  kind  which,  in  his  opinion,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  receive  it  in  its  present  form." 
The  other  address  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  declined  to  receive. 
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on  the  ground  that  it  contained  reference  to  the  Home  Rule 
controversy,  was  from  the  Methodists  of  Ireland.  The  Metho- 
dists reconsidered  the  form  of  their  address,  but  decided  not  to 
alter  it.  It  contained  a  declaration  of  the  practice  of  Metho- 
dists to  keep  aloof  from  the  aims  and  methods  of  political 
partisanship,  and  concluded — this  being  the  passage  to  which 
exception  was  taken  :  "  We  deem  it,  however,  in  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  this  that  we  should  still  firmly  maintain  our  belief 
that  the  legislative  union  so  long  subsisting  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  promotive  of  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  this  kingdom,  and  that  we  should  still  prav  that  this  union 
may  be  preserved  inviolate." 

The  popular  strength  of  the  PameUites  was  shown  by  an 
immense  demonstration  which  took  place  in  Dublin  (Oct.  9) 
in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Pameirs  death.  Con- 
tingents came  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  a  special  steamer 
brought  others  from  England.  A  procession  marched  from  St. 
Stephen's  Green  to  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  the  numbers  being  so 
great  that  several  hours  were  occupied  in  the  march.  At  the 
head  of  the  procession  was  a  memorial  car  containing  wreaths 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Eingdom,  and  from  America  and 
South  Africa.  Following  on  foot  came  the  Pamellite  members 
and  ex-members,  and  then  in  state  the  Corporations  of  Dublin, 
Cork,  Waterford,  and  Limerick.  This  memorial  celebration, 
which  concluded  with  an  address  from  Mr.  James  O'Kelly  at 
the  grave  of  the  dead  leader,  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a 
Convention  of  National  League  delegates.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  was  one  which  declared  that  a  Home  Rule  Par- 
liament must  have  **  full  power  over  all  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
including  the  laws  relating  to  the  occupation  and  ownership  of 
land,  and  be  subject,  in  regard  to  all  laws  enacted  by  it,  only  to 
the  veto  of  the  Crown ;  that  the  Irish  Executive  must  be 
dependent  upon  this  Parliament,  and  have  control  over  the 
constabulary  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  all  judges  and 
magistrates  ;  statutory  power  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  raise, 
equip,  maintain,  and  control  the  constabulary  must  be  repealed." 

A  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Morley  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
(Sept.  26)  announced  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  appoint 
a  small  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of  the 
e\ncted  tenants  ;  and  a  Commission,  with  Mr.  Justice  Mathew, 
of  the  Enghsh  Queen's  Bench  Division,  at  its  head,  was  after- 
wards appointed  (Oct.  14).  The  terms  of  reference  appeared 
to  include  no  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  evictions,  while, 
of  the  points  on  which  the  Commissioners  were  instructed  to 
report,  the  one  to  which  everything  else  apparently  led  up  was 
thus  stated  :  **  What  means  should  be  adopted  to  bring  about 
settlements  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  evicted  tenants."  The 
one-sidedness  of  these  terms  was  emphatically  condemned  by 
the  Unionist  press  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  It  seemed 
only  too  probable  that  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  landlords 
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were  to  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  and  that  tenants  who  had 
well  deserved  eviction,  and  who  had,  in  fact,  by  their  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  brought  it  upon  themselves, 
were  to  be  put  back  in  their  former  holdings  without  any  regard 
to  the  owners'  wishes  or  interests,  or  to  the  rights — other  than 
the  barest  legal  rights — of  the  new  tenants.  While  the  land- 
lords regarded  the  Commission  with  distrust — a  feehng  intensi- 
fied by  the  absence  from  it  of  any  representative  of  their  own 
order — the  Anti-Pamellites  had  little  to  say  for  it,  and  the 
Parnelhtes  found  something  to  say  against  it.  Their  paper, 
the  Independent,  wound  up  an  article  on  the  Commission  with 
the  following  caustic  observation  :  **  When  Mr.  Morley  com- 
plained of  the  enormous  cost  of  the  evictions,  he  seems  to  have 
omitted  from  his  reckoning  the  cost  to  the  country  of  this  how- 
not-to-do-it  Conunission.  We  suspect  that  the  extra  poUce, 
&c.,  will  be  only  as  a  flea-bite  to  the  warble  of  his  latest 
novelty." 

The  proceedings  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Commission 
(Nov.  7)  augured  ill  for  the  outcome  of  its  labours.  Sir  James 
Mathew  stated  the  objects  and  explained  the  methods  of  the 
Commissioners,  but  some  strong  observations  which  he  made 
on  Lord  Clanricarde  were  met  by  an  emphatic  protest  from 
Mr.  Carson,  Q.C.,  who  represented  Lord  Clanricarde.  The 
learned  President  went  on  to  allege  that  the  landlords  had 
desired  that  the  Commissioners  should  sit  in  private,  and  Mr. 
Carson  remarked  that  this  was  an  entire  misapprehension. 
Sir  James  Mathew  concluded  his  speech  by  intimating  that 
the  tenants'  evidence  would  be  taken  before  that  of  the  land- 
lords, and  that  cross-examination  would  only  be  allowed,  if  at 
all,  in  the  way  of  questions  put  through  the  Commissioners. 
A  witness  was  then  examined,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
evidence  Mr.  Carson  rose  to  cross-examine,  and  was  told  by 
the  Chairman  that  he  could  do  so  after  the  adjournment  for 
luncheon.  When  that  time  came*,  however.  Sir  James  Mathew 
peremptorily  refused  to  allow  any  cross-examination,  and  a 
warm  altercation  ensued  between  him  and  counsel  for  Lord 
Clanricarde  and  Mr.  Smith-Barry.  Ultimately  Sir  James 
Mathew  ordered  Mr.  Carson  to  withdraw,  and  Mr.  Carson  said 
he  would  gladly  do  so,  since  the  inquiry  under  the  existing 
conditions  could  only  be  '*  a  sham  and  a  farce."  Sir  James 
replied  that  these  observations  were  *'  impertinent  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  Irish  Bar,"  and  on  Mr.  Kenny,  Q.C.,  remarking 
that  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Smith-Barry  he  entirely  concurred  in  the 
protest  of  Mr.  Carson,  he  also  was  told  that  his  observations 
were  impertinent  and  disgraceful. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Commission  was  as  little 
encouraging  to  its  promoters  as  the  fiasco  of  its  opening  day. 
On  the  second  day  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Murrough  O'Brien, 
two  of  the  Commissioners,  resigned.  The  reason  given  for 
Mr.    O'Brien's  resignation   was  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
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appointed  a  Land  Commissioner,  but  Mr.  Mnrphy  retired 
because  he  dissented  from  the  views  of  the  President  as  to  the 
method  of  procedure.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Mathew,  Mr. 
Murphy  said  he  had  **  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  act  further  on  the  Commission  for  several 
reasons,  and  especially  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  right  of  cross- 
examination  had  become  a  necessity  under  the  circumstances 
which  had  arisen.'*  To  complete  the  practical  collapse  of  this 
unfortunate  Commission,  which  the  Parnellites  denounced  as 
"  a  humbug  from  the  beginning,'*  the  landlords,  alarmed  by 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  partisan  attitude  and  procedure 
of  the  Commissioners,  declined  to  have  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings.    Their  reasons  were  given  as  follows  : — 

*at  is  clear  that  the  inquiry  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple  that  the  evicted  tenants  may  be  excused  from  appearing 
either  for  examination  or  cross-examination  ;  that  they,  or  any 
person  on  their  behalf,  may  appear  to  make  statements  and 
accusations  against  the  landlords  without  practically  any  limi- 
tation ;  that  they  will  be  carefully  assisted  in  doing  so  by 
*  leading  questions '  put  by  the  President  and  other  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  that  they  will  be  protected  from  cross-examination 
except,  under  conditions  purely  illusory.  On  the  other  hand^ 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  landlord,  or  any  witnesses  on  his  behalf, 
appear  before  the  Commission,  they  will  be  denied  the  advan- 
tage  of  being  examined  by  their  own  counsel  or  a  friendly 
member  of  the  Commission,  and  they  will  be  subject  to  a  severe 
cross-examination  by  experienced  counsel  on  behalf  of  the 
tenants  in  the  person  of  the  President  and  other  members  of 
the  Commission."  The  Commissioners  continued  to  take 
evidence,  but  their  proceedings  excited  no  interest,  and  were 
generally  regarded  as  utterly  futile  and  tending  to  no  result. 

Mr.  Morley  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  next  pubhc  act — 
or  the  next  which  gave  occasion  for  criticism — the  release  of  the 
Gweedore  prisoners.  The  demand  for  an  amnesty  for  **  poU- 
tical ''  prisoners  had  no  special  reference  to  these  men.  Indeed 
it  pointed  rather  to  the  di^iamiters,  Daly,  Egan,  and  the  rest ; 
and  their  continued  detention  was  beUeved  to  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  dynamite  outrage  perpetrated  in  Dublin, 
close  to  the  castle,  on  Christmas  Eve. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRANCE   AND   ITALY. 
I.  FRANCE. 

The  year  1892  will  not  be  marked  with  a  white  stone  in  the 
annals  of  France,  for  it  brought  to  light  not  a  few  symptoms 
of  a  relaxed  sense  of  Government  responsibility,  of  weakness 
in  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  of  intensified  social  hatred,  as 
displayed  in  anti-semitic  and  strike  troubles. 

The  first  day  of  the  year  saw  the  first  open  breach  made  in 
the  traditions  of  the  past.  M.  Constans,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  declined  to  receive  in  accordance  vdth  usage  the  prin- 
cipal ofl&cials  of  his  department.  This  example  was  followed  by 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and,  the  precedent  thus  set,  it  was 
felt  that  the  annual  formality  was  henceforth  discredited.  In 
another  way  also  the  customs  of  the  past  were  put  aside,  for  the 
reassembling  of  the  Chambers,  fixed  by  habit  for  the  second  Tues- 
day in  January,  was  this  year  advanced  by  several  days  on  the 
ground  of  the  pressing  needs  of  public  business.  The  first  ten  days 
of  the  extra-ParUamentary  session  were  occupied  by  discussions 
on  the  new  duties  on  petroleum  and  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  for  several  days  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate 
were  supporting,  suppressing,  and  modifying  the  clauses  of  these 
BiUs.  The  duties  on  petroleum  had,  in  fact,  become  a  serious 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  new  tariff.  M.  Viette,  a 
former  Minister  of  Agriculture,  demanded  in  the  name  of  the 
poor  of  all  conditions  a  reduction  of  duty  which  would  have 
entailed  a  loss  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  miUions  of  francs 
to  the  Exchequer,  but  at  the  instance  of  M.  Bouvier,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  the  Chamber  decided  to  postpone  the  removal  of  the 
existing  duty  for  six  months.  The  Senate,  however,  thought 
that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  Parliament  to  postpone  for  so 
long  a  period  a  boon  which  was  declared  to  be  urgent — and  after 
a  long  debate  it  was  decided  that  M.  Bouvier  should  find  a  way 
to  remit  the  extra-duty  before  the  month  of  September.  The 
whole  tariff  was  now  complete,  and  the  general  Bill  adopting  it 
was  in  the  Chamber  carried  (Jan.  8)  by  394  to  114  votes — showing 
a  far  larger  Protectionist  party  than  was  anticipated  ;  the  Senate 
baving  previously  passed  theBiU  (Jan.  5)  vdth  even  less  opposition. 
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One  other  question,  which  was  destined  to  have  results  then 
unforeseen,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  in  this 
extraordinary  session.  With  very  little  discussion  and  with 
complete  unanimity  an  order  of  the  day  was  voted  (Jan.  6) 
demanding  prompt  and  thorough  measures  to  be  taken  against 
all  who  had  incurred  any  responsibihty  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  regular  session  followed  without  break  (Jan.  12),  when 
M.  Floquet  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Chamber  by  260 
votes  against  79  blank  papers  ;  MM.  de  Mahy,  Casimir-Perier, 
Peytral,  and  Viette  being  chosen  for  Vice-Presidents  as  represent- 
ing the  various  sections  of  the  Bepublic  party,  excepting  the 
newly  constituted  group  of  Cathohc  and  Conservative  Repub- 
Ucans,  which  although  formally  patronised  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
had  experienced  so  much  diflBculty  in  its  formation.  The  trial 
of  the  Archbishop  Gouthe-Soulard  in  the  previous  year  had 
already  revealed  the  hoRtility  of  the  French  bishops — and  this 
feeling  was  still  further  accentuated  by  the  declaration  of  the 
five  French  cardinals.  In  a  document  addressed  to  the  French 
people  these  prelates,  whilst  recognising  the  duty  of  the  faithful 
not  to  prolong  political  feuds,  held  that  their  silence  was  only 
binding  under  certain  conditions.  The  Church,  they  declared, 
was  prepared  to  use  its  authority  in  restraining  the  intervention 
of  the  clergy  in  political  questions,  on  condition  that  the  State  did 
not  attempt  to  interfere  between  the  Church  and  the  faithful. 
The  recent  laws  affecting  Public  Instruction  and  Military  Service 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  essentials  in  matters  of  political 
faith,  and  the  Budget  of  Public  Worship  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  inviolable  debt  of  the  State  to  the  Church. 

Not  only  was  this  manifesto  published  without  the  consent 
of  the  Pope,  but  as  it  afterwards  transpired  it  had  been  hurried 
forward  in  order  to  forestall,  and  if  possible  to  prevent,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  Papal  encyclical,  which  was  rumoured  to  be  in 
preparation.  So  secret  and  so  rapid  had  been  the  action  of  the 
French  cardinals  that  the  Nuncio  in  Paris  only  learnt  througli 
the  newspapers  of  the  promulgation  of  this  document,  in  which 
the  prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church  offered  the  unaccustomed 
spectacle  of  imposing  a  Une  of  conduct  upon  the  Holy  Father. 
Such  a  scandal  naturally  gave  rise  to  rumours  of  schisms — 
religious  as  well  as  political.  Not  a  few  amongst  the  Royalist 
and  Bonapartist  journaUsts  did  their  utmost  to  help  on  the 
quarrel  and  to  hinder  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  from  joining  the 
RepubUcan  party.  The  Pope,  however,  was  not  to  be  cowed  or 
cajoled.  He  held  firmly  to  his  ground,  and  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  counselling  adhesion,  without  mental 
reserve,  to  the  Republic,  and  directing  that  prelate  to  make 
known  the  views  of  the  Papacy  to  the  French  hierarchy  and  to 
the  French  Catholics. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  this  decisive  course  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope  was  the  still  more  complete  dislocation 
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of  the  Monarchical  party,  bnt  at  the  same  time  it  brought  about 
a  corresponding  dislocation  of  the  Eepublican  party  and  its  re- 
grouping under  fresh  leaders  and  in  different  proportions.  To 
put  a  stop  to  the  murmurs  of  some  of  the  faithful,  the  Pope 
finally  addressed  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  French  bishops, 
which,  contrary  to  all  custom,  was  couched  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, pure  in  form  but  slightly  archaic  in  construction. 

In  the  Chamber  matters  were  not  progressing  more  har- 
moniously, for  the  Boulangists,  following  up  their  policy  of  dis- 
crediting the  Eepublican  form  of  Government,  whilst  ostensibly 
only  opposing  each  successive  Ministry,  had  entered  upon  the 
campaign  which  was  to  be  marked  by  so  many  grave  incidents. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Constans,  was  first  signalised 
as  the  special  object  of  attack,  and  the  onslaught  commenced 
by  the  press  was  transferred  to  the  Chamber  (Jan.  19),  where 
MM.  le  Senne  and  Laur  addressed  an  interpellation  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  requesting  to  know  what  steps  the 
Government  proposed  to  take  to  defend  one  of  its  members 
against  the  charges  and  attacks  appearing  in  L'Intransigeant. 
M.  de  Freycinet,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reading  of  the  defama- 
tory article,  moved  the  previous  question.  IJpon  which  M. 
Laur  exclaimed :  "  If  you  refuse  to  take  notice  of  our  demand  it 
will  be  said  that  the  Chamber  has  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  one 
of  its  most  precious  rights — that  of  interpellation — in  order  to 
screen  a  Minister  who  has  been  branded  by  public  opinion.*' 
With  these  insulting  words  M.  Laur  left  the  tnbune.  He  was 
met  by  M.  Constans,  who  rushed  forward  and  struck  him 
violently  on  the  face.  A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  ensued, 
which  was  at  length  put  an  end  to  by  M.  Floquet  leaving  the 
chair.  But  in  the  lobbies  and  corridor  the  dispute  was  still 
carried  on,  and  so  hotly  that  more  than  one  act  of  personal 
violence  took  place  and  several  duels  ensued. 

The  Ministers  meanwhile  assembled  in  all  haste,  and  M. 
Constans  expressed  at  once  to  his  colleagues  his  intention  of 
apologising  to  the  Chamber  for  the  offence  he  had  committed 
against  its  decorum,  and  on  M.  Floquet  resuming  his  seat,  M. 
Constans  carried  out  his  intention,  and  the  previous  question 
was  voted  by  333  to  39  votes.  M.  Laur  gained,  moreover, 
nothing  by  his  demand  for  reparation  for  the  insult  he  had 
received,  for  it  was  found  impossible  to  establish  legally  the 
injury  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim,  the  committee  of  the 
Chamber  declining  to  lay  a  complaint  against  M.  Constans  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  a  senator,  and  the  Procureur-General 
refusing  to  take  legal  steps  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  request 
from  the  Chamber. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  the  Budget  of  1892  had  been 
passing  to  and  fro  between  the  Luxemburg  and  the  Palais- 
Bourbon  until  it  at  length  (Jan.  24)  reached  its  final  stage  at 
the  latter.  The  Senate  had  made  several  changes  in  its  details, 
and  had  specially  reduced  the  five  millions  voted  for  old  soldiers 
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to  a  little  above  three  millions.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  how- 
ever, decided  not  to  prolong  the  dispute,  and  by  381  to  75  adopted 
the  financial  proposals  of  the  Government  in  their  modified 
form.  The  most  important  features  of  the  Budget  were  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  in  the  administration  of  justice,  an  economy 
urgently  pressed  by  M.  Brisson,  and  the  suppression  of  the  extra 
tax  on  travellers  or  goods  by  express  trains  which  had  been  in 
force  since  1871.  The  suppression  of  this  tax  was  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  railway  fares,  especially  those 
of  the  third  class. 

The  total  receipts  according  to  the  Budget  estimate  were 
placed  at  3,251,861,852  frs.  (130,074,474Z.)  and  the  expenditure 
at  3,251,524,074  frs.  (130,060,963Z.).  In  addition  to  this  there 
were  extraordinary  receipts  and  expenditure  balancing  each 
other,  amountingto  66,074,770  frs.  (2,242,990Z.).  The  chief  source 
whence  the  increased  expenditure  was  to  be  met  was  from  the 
Customs,  which  were  calculated  to  produce  450  miUions  of  francs 
as  compared  with  375  millions  in  the  preceding  year.  This  antici- 
pation, however,  was  doomed  to  be  illusory,  for  the  imposition 
of  a  Protectionist  TarilBf  was  promptly  followed  by  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  imports  and  consequently  of  the  Customs 
receipts.  The  indirect  taxes  were  estimated  at  587  millions, 
showing  a  reduction  of  22  millions  consequent  upon  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  railway  tax  ;  but  here  again  the  anticipations  of  the 
Minister  of  France  were  upset  by  the  heavy  losses  entailed  upon 
the  railway  companies,  which,  in  consequence,  called  upon  the 
Government  to  pay  the  guaranteed  interest  under  the  Conven- 
tions of  1883. 

On  the  expenditure  side  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
which  now  stood  at  31  milliards  645  millions,  absorbed  1,286 
millions  for  interest  ;  the  Army  Estimates,  nominally  reduced 
from  675  to  649  millions,  were  largely  increased  by  supplemen- 
tary credits  ;  the  Navy  Estimates  were  fixed  at  218  millions, 
but  this  was  also  exceeded ;  Public  Works  at  200  millions  ;  and 
Public  Instruction  at  175  millions. 

In  face  of  these  enormous  charges  it  was  obvious  that  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  so  often  promised,  would  be 
slackened  if  not  altogether  postponed,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
before  long  the  balance  sheet  would  show  a  milhon  of  debt  to 
every  million  of  the  population. 

The  application  of  the  new  Customs  Tariff  (Feb.  1)  affected 
all  Continental  nations  except  Italy,  but  the  majority  of  them 
under  the  ''most  favoured  nation"  clause  enjoyed  certain  im- 
munities from  the  highest  duties  leviable.  Sweden  and  Norway 
by  a  special  Convention  obtained  similar  advantages,  but  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Greece  protested 
urgently  against  certain  clauses  of  even  the  minimum  tariff, 
which  practically  entailed  the  exclusion  of  their  products. 
As,  however,  the  trade  of  these  smaller  countries  with 
France  was  considerable,  each  one  hesitated  before  breaking 
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finally  with  so  important  a  customer.  Provisional  Conventions 
were  therefore  signed  between  them  and  France,  in  the  hopes  of 
better  terms  being  made.  These  hopes,  however,  were  not  ful- 
filled, and  Spain  deUberately  entered  upon  a  tariff  war  with  her 
northern  neighbour.  Italy  also  found  out  very  soon  that  the 
maximum  tariff  was  even  more  advantageous  to  her  than  the 
general  tariff  speciaUy  adapted  against  her  in  1888,  and  conse- 
quently made  no  effort  to  come  to  any  special  understanding. 

The  brief  interval  between  the  two  Parliamentary  sessions 
was  marked  by  an  incident  which  at  any  other  moment  might 
have  passed  without  notice.  An  association  had  been  founded 
at  Bordeaux  by  a  number  of  Catholics  for  the  defence  of  pubUc 
liberties,  and  amongst  its  most  active  organisers  was  M.  David, 
the  brother-in-law  of  M.  Carnot,  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  matter  having  been  bruited  about  a  Uvely  discussion  en- 
sued, which  was  believed  not  to  have  been  altogether  sponta- 
neous, especially  as  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  discussion  was 
to  suggest  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  re-election  of  M. 
Carnot  as  President. 

Meanwhile  more  than  one  Ministry  was  to  abandon  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  or  to  be  forced  from  power  as  un- 
worthy of  it.  The  first  of  these  Ministerial  crises  was  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was  inevitable.  The  Cabinet  seemed  to  be  firmly 
established  in  oflBce,  the  dangers  of  the  new  tariff  had  been 
avoided,  Boulangism  was  crushed,  and  the  encyclical  had 
enjoined  upon  all  Catholics  respect  for  the  civil  powers.  The 
Ministry  had,  however,  to  count  with  the  growing  impatience  of 
the  Radicals.  M.  Goblet's  self-imposed  mission  to  quicken  the 
action  of  his  colleagues  had  led  him  to  make  delicate  overtures 
to  the  Socialists.  These,  however,  after  some  hesitation  de- 
cided to  hold  aloof  from  the  Radicals,  whom  they  regarded  as 
**  bourgeois,"  and  openly  declared  that  they  looked  only  to  a 
revolution  for  the  reforms  they  judged  necessary. 

Whilst  M.  Goblet  was  thus  occupied  in  extending  the  left 
wing  of  the  Republican  party  by  the  help  of  the  Sociahsts,  M. 
Clemenceau  attempted  to  reconstitute  the  party  on  the  old 
basis  which  had  subsisted  down  to  the  days  of  militant  Bou- 
langism. With  this  view  he  went  to  London  and  sought 
out  M.  Henri  Rochefort  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  about  an 
understanding  with  him  in  view  of  the  general  elections  of  the 
following  year.  There  were  thus  suflBcient  intrigues  afloat  to 
make  the  position  of  any  Ministry  unsafe.  No  sooner  had  the 
Chambers  reassembled  (Feb.  17)  than  M.  Paul  Lafargue,  a 
Socialist  deputy,  proposed  to  suppress  all  Customs  duties  on 
articles  of  food,  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  panic  which 
had  seized  upon  the  public,  of  which  the  shopkeepers  had  taken 
advantage  by  suddenly  raising  the  prices  of  numerous  neces- 
saries of  life  in  a  degree  altogether  imwarranted  by  the  new 
tariff.  M.  Meline,  the  Protectionist  leader,  opposed  M.  La- 
fargue's  suggestion,  and  M.  Leon  Say  urged  that  the  time  had 
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not  yet  arrived  to  discuss  the  effects  of  the  new  duties.    In  this 
view  the  Chamber  concurred,  and  by  353  to  99  votes  urgency 
was  refused  to  the  motion.     When  the  Chamber  met  on  the 
following  day  (Feb.  18)  nothing  presaged  the  coming  storm. 
M.  Herisse,  a  Boulangist  deputy,  requested  that  his  interpella- 
tion on  the  events  of  January  19 — '*  la  joumh  des  gifles  " — 
should  be  discussed  without  further  delay,  and  the  Government 
signified  its  readiness  to  face  the  debate  forthwith.     Several 
proposals  for  modifying  the  rules  of  the  House  having  been 
negatived  or  withdrawn,  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Ministry,  pro- 
posed by  M.  Marius  Martin,  was  defeated  by  280  to  184  votes. 
It  then  came  to  the  turn  of  M.  Hubbard,  a  rising  young  man 
representing  the  Seine  and  Oise,  to  bring  forward  a  Bill  on  the 
freedom  of  public  meeting,  for  which  he  asked  urgency,  pressing 
the  Government  to  take  his  proposal  into  consideration  as  a 
means  to    hasten  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.     The 
motion  was  supported  by  the  Bonapartist  M.  de  Cassagnac, 
but  only,  as  he  said,  **  to  make  clear  to  the  Catholics  the  real 
intentions  towards  them  of  the  Bepublican  regime  which  was 
receiving  the  support  of  some  of  them."      M.  de  Freycinet,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  replied  that  in  its  opinion  M.  Hub- 
bard's Bill  had  no  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  nor  would  it  hasten  their  separation,  and  stiU  less  did 
it  seem   designed  as  a  menace  to  the  Catholic  party.      The 
champions  of  the  two  extreme  parties  at  once  joined  in  the 
debate,  M.  Pichon,  in  the  name  of  the  ultra-Badicals,  and  the 
Comte  de  Mons,  in  that  of  the  Clericals,  alike  protesting  against 
the  Minister's  interpretation  of  the  proposed  measure.     It  was, 
however,  M.  Henri  Brisson  who  brought  the  debate  to  a  crisis 
by  insisting  upon  knowing  what  attitude  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  adopt  towards  the  latest  adherents  to  the  Bepublican 
form  of  Government.    M.  de  Freycinet  as  usual  fenced  adroitly 
with  the  question,  but  his  reply  was  not  altogether  acceptable 
to  the  majority  of  the  Left,  and  a  number  of  them  were  once 
again  seen   breaking  off  from  their  leader  and  following  M. 
Clemenceau  and  his  Sociahst  allies.     Three  orders  of  the  day 
were  handed  to  the  President,  one  by  M.  de  Kergolay,  repre- 
senting the  Bight,  inviting  the  Government  to  take  no  steps 
towards  bringing  about  a  separation  of  Church  and  State ;  a 
second  by  MM.    Pichon,  Jullien,  and  Hubbard,  representing 
the  extreme  Left,  asking  the  Chamber  to  recognise  the  neces- 
sity of  following  up  the  struggle  between  the  civil  and  clerical 
power ;  and  a  third,  signed  by  MM.  Lasserre,  Pourquery  de 
Boisserin,  and  Trouillot,  on  which  the  Chamber  by  284  to  206 
elected  to  vote,  declared  that  the  Government  was  determined 
to  pursue  a  Bepublican  policy  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
State.    M.  de  Freycinet  accepted  the  order  of  the  day  as  a  vote 
of  confidence,  but  to  the  surprise  of  many  the  majority  turning 
completely  round  rejected  the  resolution  by  282  to  210  votes. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  fickleness,  the  resolution  pro- 
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posed  by  M.  Pichon  was  in  turn  negatived,  and  urgency  which 
M.  Hubbard  had  asked  for  his  Bill  was  also  refused.  The 
majority  by  which  the  Ministry  had  been  defeated  recalled  the 
days  of  the  muddle  from  which  Boulangism  had  sprung,  105 
members  of  the  Left  voting  with  29  former  Boulangists  and 
148  members  of  the  Eight. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  difficult  to  gather  any  real  in- 
dication of  the  relative  strength  of  parties  in  the  Chamber,  and 
consequently  the  difficulties  in  the  foundation  of  a  Ministry 
were  enormously  increased.  At  length  (Feb.  27)  M.  Loubet, 
a  senator,  who  had  held  the  post  of  Minister  of  Public  Works 
in  the  former  Cabinet,  was  able  to  reconstitute  the  Government 
by  the  omission  of  M.  Constans,  who  was  then  justified  in 
ascribing  to  the  Boulangists  the  principal  role  in  the  recent 
events.  Whilst,  however,  M.  Constans  might  complain  with 
some  justice  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  colleagues,  he  injured  his 
own  reputation  by  the  undignified  part  he  played  in  stimulating 
attacks  upon  the  President  of  the  Eepublic,  whose  prestige  and 
popularity  showed  signs  of  waning. 

The  new  Ministry  was  composed  as  follows  :  M.  Loubet, 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  de 
Freycinet,  War ;  M.  Eibot,  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Jules  Eoche, 
Commerce;  M.  Bourgeois,  Public  Instruction;  M.  Eouvier, 
Finance;  M.  Eicard,  Justice  and  Public  Worship  ;  M.  Develle, 
Agriculture ;  M.  Viette,  Public  Works ;  and  M.  Cavaignac, 
Marine.  Besides  M.  Eicard,  the  only  other  new  name  amongst 
the  Cabinet  was  that  of  M.  Cavaignac,  deputy  for  La  Sarthe, 
who  succeeded  M.  Barbey  at  the  Admiralty.  Some  surprise 
was  expressed  at  the  selection  ;  but  both  the  outgoing  Minister 
and  his  successor  had  been  students  at  the  ificole  Poly  technique. 
But  M.  Barbey  had  served  for  some  time  in  the  Engineers 
branch  of  the  Navy,  whilst  M.  Cavaignac  had  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Eoads  and  Public  Works  Department. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  Cabinet  in  laying  before  the 
Chambers  its  programme  (March  3) ,  which  promised  to  assist 
to  maintain  in  their  integrity  the  Army  Bill,  **  the  law  of  patriot- 
ism and  equality,''  and  the  Education  Bill,  '*  the  guarantee  of 
the  liberty  of  conscience,"  passed  by  their  predecessors.  The 
members  of  the  Eight  who  were  incUned  to  murmur  at  these 
words  were  however  appeased  by  the  declaration  of  the  Prime 
Minister  that  his  colleagues  would  govern  for  all  Frenchmen, 
and  not  for  any  particular  party,  and  a  vote  of  confidence  was 
passed  by  341  to  91  votes. 

This  confidence  was  however  but  shortlived.  Eeligious 
questions,  which  had  been  fatal  to  M.  de  Freycinet's  Cabinet, 
threatened  from  the  outset  to  be  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  M.  Loubet's.  In  the  first  encounter  (March  4),  on  the  under- 
standing with  the  Pope,  the  explanations  of  the  Government 
were  considered  satisfactory,  and  a  substantial  majority  supported 
them.     But  the  discontented  attitude  of  the  extreme  Left  was  a 
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temptation  to  the  various  factions  of  the  Eight  to  unite  under 
a  more  Liberal  leader,  and  with  this  view  M.  de  Mackau  was 
invited  to  accept  the  presidency  of  a  committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers, who  claimed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  their  respective  col- 
leagues. M.  de  Mackau,  who  in  1885  and  again  in  1889  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the  Eepublican  form  of  Govern- 
ment, declined  an  honour  which  needed  a  fresh  man  for  the 
totally  new  situation.  For  a  moment,  however,  public  interest 
was  called  away  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Chamber  by  the  re- 
peated dynamite  explosions  in  the  streets.  It  had  been  discovered 
that  as  far  back  as  the  night  of  14th  to  15th  February  some 
seventy  pounds  of  dynamite  had  been  stolen  from  a  quarry  at 
Soisy-sur-EtioUes  (Seine  and  Oise),  and  that  all  attempts  to 
trace  its  hiding-place  or  the  thieves  had  been  fruitless.  A 
fortnight  later  (Feb.  29)  however  the  doors  of  the  hotel  of  the 
Princesse  de  Sagan  were  blown  to  pieces  by  an  explosion. 
The  police,  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  unravel  the  mystery, 
gave  out  that  it  was  the  work  of  Spanish  Anarchists,  who, 
desirous  of  avenging  their  brethren  executed  at  Xeres,  had 
mistaken  the  house  of  Madame  de  Sagan  for  that  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador. 

A  Uke  explanation  however  could  not  be  put  forward  when 
(March  11)  a  portion  of  a  house  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain, 
in  which  lived  the  magistrate  who  had  presided  over  the  trials  of 
certain  Anarchists  in  the  previous  year,  was  blown  up.  A  few  days 
later  (March  27)  a  similar  outrage  was  perpetrated  in  the  Eue  de 
Clichy  on  the  house  where  the  assistant  of  the  Procureur-Gene- 
ral  lived,  who  had  prosecuted  the  same  Anarchists  at  the  assizes. 
An  attempt  to  blow  up  a  portion  of  the  Lobau  Barracks  behind 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  more  of  the  nature  of  an  act  of  civil  war, 
but  happily  it  was  unsuccessful.  The  police,  however,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed,  arrested  a  number  of  persons,  and  by  good 
luck  hit  upon  the  right  track.  The  Ministry,  urged  on  by  the 
press,  brought  forward  a  Bill  assimilating  the  authors  of  explosive 
attacks  and  incendiaries,  and  imposing  a  death  penalty  in  certain 
cases.  Meanwhile  the  legendary  Eavachol,  who  was  suspected 
of  being  the  prime  mover  in  the  attacks  upon  the  magistrates* 
houses,  was  still  at  large,  and  defied  the  skill  of  the  police  to 
arrest  him.  By  chance  he  was  surprised  (March  30)  by  the 
waiter  in  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  and  he  was 
pointed  out  to  the  police  and  arrested.  On  the  eve  of  the  day 
on  which  his  trial  was  to  take  place  an  explosion  far  more 
serious  than  any  previous  one  wrecked  the  Eestaurant  Very 
where  Eavachol  had  been  arrested,  and  fatally  injured  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  wife.  Warning  had  been  sent  to  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  who  had  given  notice  to  the  pohce,  but  the  latter 
were  unable  to  protect  law-abiding  citizens  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  Anarchists.  This  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  jury 
before  whom  Eavachol,  charged  with  murder,  was  brought  on 
the  following  day,  and  he  was  given  the  benefit  of  extenuating 
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circumstances.  The  Government,  however,  took  advantage  of 
the  panic  which  had  seized  upon  the  Parisians  to  raise  the 
pay  of  the  police  and  to  increase  the  force  by  1,200  men. 

The  attitude  of  the  clerical  party  at  this  time  added  not  a 
little  to  the  worries  of  the  Government.  In  a  number  of 
churches,  both  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  the  clergy 
thought  fit  to  organise  public  meetings  for  discussions.  A 
priest  would  mount  the  pulpit  and  develop  some  theory  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view,  and  the  subject  would  then  be  taken 
up  from  the  other  side  by  another  priest  or  lay  member,  sitting 
in  the  banc  d'oeuvre,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  churchwardens* 
seat.  These  displays  of  Christian  eloquence  threatened  at  one 
moment  to  become  popular ;  for  in  many  cases  the  speakers 
displayed  considerable  talent,  although  their  method  had  little 
in  common  with  that  of  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  At  the 
same  time  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  Catholic  party,  under 
Comte  Albert  de  Mons,  was  busily  reorganising  itself,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  injunctions  of  the  Papal  encyclical,  and  the 
more  youthful  enthusiasts  took  the  opportunity  of  making 
public  adherence  to  the  Eepublic  by  a  procession  to  the  newly- 
erected  church  of  the  Sacre  Cceur  at  Montmartre. 

These  displays  were  at  length  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Chamber  (March  26)  by  the  Boulangist  deputy,  M.  Delahaye, 
but  the  sitting  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  afforded  the 
successor  of  Bishop  Freppel — Monsignor  Hulst — the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  maiden  speech,  in  which  he  maintained 
the  doctrine  that  the  priests,  being  citizens,  had  an  equal  right 
with  the  laity  to  discuss  political  questions.  M.  Pichon  em- 
phasised the  situation  by  calling  attention  to  the  words  used  by 
Father  Forbes,  an  English  Jesuit,  who  in  a  sermon  at  St. 
Clotilde  had  declared  that  the  French  army  was  a  school  of 
physical  and  moral  corruption  for  the  youth  of  the  nation. 
The  Government  replied  that  it  was  prepared  to  close  peremp- 
torily every  church  in  which  disturbances  took  place,  and  that 
Father  Forbes  had  already  received  notice  to  quit  the  country. 
These  promises  partially  satisfied  the  Chamber,  which,  however, 
passed  a  resolution  by  336  to  35  votes,  inviting  the  Ministry  to 
enforce  those  articles  of  the  penal  code  which  prohibited  the 
clergy  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  to  criticise  publicly  the 
laws  and  acts  of  the  Eepublic. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  the  turn  of  Monsignor  Hulst  to 
arraign  the  Government  for  not  having  intervened  at  the 
request  of  the  clergy  to  prevent  at  Nancy  a  repetition  of  the 
disgraceful  proceedings  at  Saint  Mery.  M.  Loubet*s  reply  was 
that  the  clergy  had  made  no  application  for  police  protection. 
At  once  M.  Jourdan,  the  deputy  of  the  Lozere,  demanded  that 
the  question  should  be  regarded  as  an  interpellation.  He  there- 
upon read  a  pastoral  by  Monsignor  Baptifolier,  Bishop  of 
Mende,  formerly  cure  at  Montmartre,  in  which  electors  voting 
for  free-thinkers  were  pronounced  guilty  of  mortal  sin.      M. 
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Kicard,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  promised  to  take  cognisance 
of  this  pastoral,  which  should  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
State  ;  and  meanwhile  the  Bishop's  salary  would  be  suspended. 

The  last  days  of  the  session  before  Easter  were  occupied  in 
selecting  the  Budget  Conmiittee — a  more  serious  business  than 
ever  on  this  occasion.  Out  of  thirty-three  only  thirteen  former 
members  were  re-elected.  Of  these  the  best  known  were  M. 
Casimir-Perier  (chairman),  M.  Brisson,  M.  Baihaut,  M.  Pe3rtrat, 
M.  Dupuy,  and  M.  Burdeau.  The  last-named  deputy  a  few 
days  later  brought  forward  his  report  on  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  France,  in  which  he  proposed  to  extend 
the  bank's  right  of  issuing  paper  money  on  certain  conditions 
advantageous  alike  to  the  Treasury  and  the  public.  These 
proposals  were  bitterly  attacked  at  the  time  by  certain  news- 
papers, but  the  real  meaning  of  their  criticism  was  not  apparent 
until  some  weeks  later. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Eastern  and  Western  Africa  necessi- 
tated a  demand  for  supplementary  grants.  That  of  300,000  frs. 
for  the  Soudan  was  promptly  carried  by  387  to  107  votes  ;  but 
that  for  Dahomey  was  preceded  by  a  discussion  arising  out  of 
the  demand  of  two  members  of  the  Eight,  MM.  de  la  Mazelle 
and  Delahaye,  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  relations  existing  between  the  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Colonial  Department  in  Dahomey ;  it  having 
been  stated  on  good  grounds  that  in  the  previous  year  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  naval  forces  on  the  west  coast.  Comman- 
dant Fournier,  had  distinctly  refused  to  land  a  body  of  marines 
to  support  Colonel  Terillon's  operations  on  shore.  The  Cham- 
ber, however,  declined  to  intervene  in  an  inter-departmental 
dispute  by  314  to  177  votes,  and  granted  three  millions  for 
the  expense  of  the  campaign  against  Behanzin. 

Scarcely  anything  happened  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the 
spring  recess.  By  chance,  the  date  fixed  bylaw  for  the  renewal 
of  the  municipal  councils  throughout  the  country — Paris  ex- 
cepted— coincided  with  the  May-day  Labour  FetCy  recently 
organised  under  Socialist  auspices.  There  were  not  a  few  papers 
which  urged  the  Government  to  postpone  the  elections,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  possible  conflict,  but  the  Government  prudently 
declined  to  adopt  so  pusillanimous  a  course.  The  result  showed 
the  wisdom  of  their  decision,  for  although  the  greatest  precau- 
tions were  taken  in  Paris,  where  no  elections  were  to  occur, 
everything  passed  off  in  the  most  complete  calm.  The  muni- 
cipal elections  themselves  showed  a  considerable  strengthening 
of  the  Eepublican  party,  which  in  322  out  of  359  places  obtained 
a  majority,  and  in  206  of  these  the  whole  council  was  Eepublican. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  election  of  Socialist  members  m  many 
of  the  large  industrial  centres — such  as  Eoubaix,  Montlucjon, 
Saint  Denis — was  a  significant  symptom  of  the  tendency  of 
public  opinion. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Chamber,  there  was  little  to 
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disturb  the  anticipated  calm  of  the  summer  session.  The 
Senate  refused  to  accept  a  proposal  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  which,  if  adopted,  might  have  essentially 
modified  the  conditions  of  higher  education  in  France.  For 
some  years  a  process  of  reorganisation  had  been  in  progress. 
Started  by  efforts  of  MM.  Gabriel  Monod,  Ernest  Lavisse, 
Michel  Breal,  the  revival  of  higher  study  had  been  supported 
by  such  directors  of  PubUc  Instruction  as  MM.  Dumesnil, 
Albert  Dumont,  and  Liard.  Under  their  impulse  the  number 
of  students  at  Paris,  Nancy,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons 
had  been  doubled,  and  even  trebled.  New  chairs  had  been 
created,  and  the  students  had  spontaneously  grouped  themselves 
into  bodies  analogous  to  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
But  the  new  University  life  had  but  slender  chances  of  taking 
root,  so  long  as  the  various  Faculties  were  unable  to  constitute 
themselves  University  bodies,  morally  responsible  and  legally 
recognised  to  be  able  to  accept  bequests  and  donations,  and  to 
hold  corporate  funds.  In  other  words,  the  new  system  proposed 
to  make  the  heads  of  each  University  (hitherto  mere  adminis- 
trative officers,  dependent  on  Ministerial  protection)  the  un- 
fettered directors  of  higher  education  in  all  its  branches.  The 
Ministry,  ceding  to  the  repeated  appeals  of  the  most  distin- 
guished authorities  in  such  matters,  consented  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  defining  the  conditions  under  which  Universities  could  be 
estabhshed,  reserving  to  the  Government  the  power  of  deciding 
subsequently  on  the  towns  which  should  be  selected  as  seats  of 
learning.  An  outcry  was  at  once  made  in  different  quarters 
that  vested  interests  would  be  postponed  to  political  considera- 
tions. For  instance,  Aix  in  Provence,  the  existing  seat  of  the 
Faculties  of  Letters  and  Law,  foresaw  itself  dispossessed  in 
favour  of  Marseilles,  already  the  seat  of  a  Faculty  of  Science, 
and  of  Montpellier,  where  had  already  been  established  a 
School  of  Medicine.  Clermont-Ferrand  ran  the  risk  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  Lyons,  Poitiers  by  Bordeaux,  whilst  Eennes 
and  Nantes  disputed  the  honour  of  being  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brittany.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  senators  refused  to  give  a  blank  order  to  the 
Ministry.  They  were  willing  to  pass  the  Bill  if  assured  before- 
hand that  local  claims  would  be  satisfied ;  and  they  cloaked  their 
refusal  under  the  pretence  of  unwillingness  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
local  particularism.  They  protested  that  the  proposal  was  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  1789  ;  and  a  coalition  of  local  interests 
forced  upon  the  Senate  the  acceptance  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  any  two  Faculties  were  sufficient  for  the  foundation  of  a 
University.  Such  a  vote  was  practically  the  negation  of  the 
Government  Bill,  which  was  thereupon  withdrawn,  avowedly  for 
revision  by  the  Commission.  This  vote  coincided  \\ath  the 
election  to  the  Academy  of  M.  Lavisse,  the  protagonist  of  the 
reform,  and  the  most  popular  member  of  the  future  University 
of  Paris,  and  preceded  by  a  few  days  the  visit  of  M.  Carnot  to 
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Nancy,  where  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Lorraine  students  showed 
them  to  be  hostile  to  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

This  body  had  shown  itself  equally  obstructive  by  its 
refusal  to  sanction  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  the  Colonies, 
long  insisted  upon  by  those  who  supported  the  pacific  develop- 
ment of  the  French  Colonial  Empire.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Colonies  had  formed  a  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  at 
this  moment  the  chief  of  that  Department  had  to  appeal  to  the 
Chamber  for  supplementary  credit  to  carry  on  a  campaign  in 
the  Soudan  against  Samory  and  another  in  Dahomey  against 
Behanzin.  From  the  debates  which  arose  out  of  this  demand 
a  partial  crisis  arose,  but  at  the  moment  public  attention  was 
called  off  by  a  violent  outburst  of  anti-semitism,  of  which  the 
discussion  of  certain  financial  laws  and  arrangements  was  made 
the  excuse. 

M.  Burdeau,  a  young  deputy  of  the  Ehone,  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Bank  of  France,  which  was  seeking  an  extension  of  its 
charter.  In  his  report,  which  was  marked  by  great  precision 
and  fairness,  M.  Burdeau  proposed  that  in  return  for  certain 
advantages  assured  to  the  Government,  the  Bank  should  be 
allowed  a  prolongation  of  its  privileges  from  January  1,  1898,  to 
December  31, 1920.  The  Libre  Parohy  the  principal  anti-semi- 
tic  organ,  at  once  hinted  in  very  plain  terms  that  M.  Burdeau 
had  received  100,000  francs  from  Messrs.  Eothschild  in  order  to 
ensure  a  report  favourable  to  their  interests.  The  editor  of  the 
paper,  M.  Ed.  Drumont,  was  forthwith  prosecuted  by  the  deputy 
for  calumny,  and  being  unable  to  support  his  libel,  was  condemned 
to  three  months'  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  1,000  francs,  and  the 
insertion  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  80  provincial  news- 
papers, involving  a  further  cost  of  from  70,000  to  80,000  francs. 
This  severe  sentence,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  campaign  against  the  Jewish  ascendency,  which  was 
making  itself  felt  in  every  department  of  life.  A  young  officer, 
of  Sardinian  extraction,  the  Marquis  de  Mores,  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  several  articles  which  had  appeared  in  the  mili- 
tary papers  and  aimed  at  Jewish  officers  of  the  army.  Several 
duels  ensued,  and  in  one  of  them^Captain  Meyer,  a  distinguished 
officer  and  a  professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  was  killed. 
His  funeral  was  made  the  occasion  of  an  imposing  demonstration, 
and  loud  protests  were  raised  on  all  sides  against  this  attempt 
to  arouse  religious  passions  in  an  outrage  to  the  modern  spirit 
of  toleration.  A  Jewish  deputy,  M.  Camille  Dreyus,  took  up 
the  matter  in  the  Chamber,  and  called  upon  the  Minister  of 
War  to  state  what  measures  he  proposed  to  take  to  protect 
Jewish  officers  from  insult.  M.  de  Freycinet  endeavoured  to 
shelve  the  question  by  vaguely  assuring  the  Chamber  that  all 
officers,  irrespective  of  their  religion,  were  equal  before  the  law. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  was  less  lucky  in  extricating  himself 
from  the  discussion  to  which  the  state  of  affairs  in  Dahomey 
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gave  rise.  It  had  been  abundantly  proved  that  for  many  years 
the  most  thorough  discord  reigned  between  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary authorities  with  regard  to  the  marines  employed  on  shore. 
Several  deputies  insisted  that,  in  the  approaching  campaign,  the 
command  of  all  troops  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  officer.  To 
this  the  Minister  of  Marine,  M.  Cavaignac,  declined  to  accede, 
and  having  made  the  question  one  of  confidence  in  which  he 
was  defeated  by  287  to  150  votes,  he  resigned  at  once,  and 
M.  Burdeau  was  appointed  his  successor,  although  his  previous 
career  as  a  professor  of  philosophy  was  a  doubtful  qualification 
for  the  chief  of  the  French  Navy.  The  new  Minister,  however, 
soon  gave  proof  of  the  stuff  of  which  he  was  made,  and  in  the 
selection  of  Colonel  Dodds  as  leader  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Dahomeyans,  he  showed  himself  an  astute  judge  of  char- 
acter. With  this  shght  change  in  the  Cabinet  the  session 
closed  (July  15),  and  the  deputies,  under  the  scare  of  the  cholera, 
were  glad  to  find  refuge  in  countries  where  the  epidemic  had 
not  declared  itself.  Imported  from  Hamburg  into  Le  Havre,  it 
had  carried  off  many  victims  in  that  port,  as  well  as  at  Eouen 
and  in  Paris  to  which  it  ultimately  found  its  way ;  but  beyond 
giving  an  excuse  to  neighbouring  States  to  make  their  frontiers 
still  more  difficult  to  cross,  the  mortahty  in  France  (Le  Havre 
excepted)  was  comparatively  small  and  the  cases  isolated. 

The  most  serious  matter  which  occupied  public  attention 
during  the  Parliamentary  vacation  was  the  strike  at  Carmaux  in 
the  Department  of  Lot.  The  mining  population  of  that  small 
town,  imagining  that  the  director  of  the  company  had  given 
them  cause  for  complaint,  suddenly  appeared  (Aug.  15)  before 
the  private  residence  of  M.  Humblot,  the  director,  bidding  him 
choose  between  resignation  of  his  place  or  immediate  death. 
Carmaux  was  not  very  distant  from  Decazeville,  where  in  1886 
the  engineer  Watrin  had  been  offered  a  similar  choice,  and 
having  elected  not  to  resign  was  done  to  death  in  a  fashion 
which  subsequently  enriched  the  French  language  by  a  new 
word.  M.  Humblot  not  having  any  similar  ambition  gave  the 
required  promise  of  retirement,  but  the  company  declined  to 
accept,  and  instead  dismissed  a  number  of  the  principal  ring- 
leaders of  the  revolt.  Amongst  them  was  the  newly  elected 
mayor  of  Carmaux,  M.  Calvignac,  a  man  of  considerable  im- 
portance amongst  his  colleagues,  who  now  decided  to  strike  in 
a  body.  Interminable  discussions  thereupon  commenced,  with 
the  obvious  object  of  obscuring  the  real  point  at  issue.  The 
chief  subject  debated  was  whether  the  company  had  the  right 
to  dismiss  a  workman  in  whom  the  others  had  such  confidence 
that  they  had  elected  him  mayor  of  the  town.  Did  not  such  an 
act  prove  their  distrust  in,  and  hostility  to,  the  great  principle 
of  universal  suffrage  ?  The  directors  replied  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  their  business  if  workmen, 
under  pretext  of  taking  part  in  municipal  affairs,  assumed  the 
right  of  absenting  themselves  when  they  pleased.     The  quarrel 
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rapidly  quickened,  and  the  strikers  obtained  prompt  support 
from  divers  Eadical  deputies  who  hurried  to  Carmaux  to 
encourage  the  workmen  to  go  on  fighting,  and  to  prevent 
the  non-unionists  from  pursuing  their  work.  The  prefectoral 
authority  allowed  everything  to  take  its  course,  preserving  a 
complete  neutrality,  during  which  the  strikers  were  absolute 
masters  of  the  situation — both  day  and  night.  On  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Chamber,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  (Baron  Eeille)  accepted  M.  Loubet  as  arbitrator  in 
the  dispute.  Unfortunately,  the  Minister's  award  not  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  strikers,  they  declined  to  be  bound  by  its 
terms,  and  only  withdrew  their  refusal  when  they  found  them- 
selves abandoned  and  blamed  by  those  who  had  up  to  that  time 
supported  their  cause. 

The  August  session  of  the  Conseils  Generaux  gave  further 
evidence  of  the  purpose  of  the  Eepublican  party.  One  half  of 
the  provincial  councils  had  to  be  renewed,  and  the  results  of  the 
balloting  showed  that  in  no  instance  had  the  Conservatives 
gained  any  seats  from  their  opponents,  whilst  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Gers,  Sarthe,  Eure,  &c.,  where  they  had  hitherto 
been  strongly  represented,  they  lost  several  seats.  The  change 
which  these  elections  indicated  was  further  marked  by  the  action 
of  the  Marquis  de  Breteuil,  the  leading  member  of  the  Eoyahst 
Committee,  who  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Chamber,  where  he 
felt  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  party.  If  the  Monarchists  and 
other  members  of  the  Eight  felt  discouraged  by  the  steady 
dwindling  of  their  number,  the  Socialists  on  the  other  hand 
were  full  of  life  and  hope  in  the  future,  and  at  every  moment 
were  pushing  their  views  or  themselves  to  the  front.  The 
Municipality  of  Saint  Ouen,  near  Paris,  conceived  the  project 
of  holdmg  a  Congress  of  all  the  Socialist  Mrfnicipal  Councils 
throughout  France.  At  this  suggestion  the  Government  took 
alarm  and  forbade  the  meeting — but  the  municipality  promptly 
avoided  the  difficulty  by  inviting  the  councillors  personally  in- 
stead of  in  corporate  bodies.  The  Government,  however, 
refused  to  recognise  the  distinction,  and  issued  peremptory 
orders  to  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Ouen  not  to  receive  the  delegates 
in  the  town-hall.  Thus  deprived  of  its  official  character,  the 
Congress  fell  through,  but  a  few  weeks  later  the  Workmen's 
Congress  assembled  at  Marseilles,  where  622  workmen's 
societies  (Ckambres  Syndicales)  and  many  Socialist  groups 
were  represented.  The  programme  of  the  meeting  was  care- 
fully settled  beforehand,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Socialist 
party  were  ready  with  a  plan  of  campaign  for  obtaining  the 
support  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  It  not  only  stipulated  for 
a  universal  eight  hours  day  for  workmen  in  the  fields  as  well  as 
in  factories,  but  it  urged  upon  all  the  duty  of  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  elections  of  the  following  year.  It  further  defined 
from  its  point  of  view  the  relations  of  agricultural  ownership 
and  peasant  proprietorship,  and  claimed  the  right  of  fixing  a 
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minimum  rate  of  wages  for  all  labourers.  The  Congress;  after 
adopting  these  views,  demanded  the  creation  of  Agricdltural 
Councils  of  Conciliation  to  settle  disputes  between  landlords  and 
labourers.  With  regard  to  the  communal  lands,  the  Congress 
held  should  be  either  based  or,  better  still,  adjudged  for  beneficial 
use  to  indigent  families,  which  showed  an  annual  sum  to  the 
communal  poor  funds — but  should  not  be  entitled  to  employ 
hired  helpers  for  the  cultivation  of  their  plots.  Transfer  fees  on 
land  of  less  than  2001.  in  value  were  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
State  was  to  insist  upon  a  reduction  of  the  actual  farm-rents  "  as 
in  Ireland."  This  comparison  of  the  state  of  French  with  Irish 
agriculture  was  perhaps  not  altogether  accurate,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  the  **  Marseilles  programme  **  from  being  adopted 
as  the  future  platform  by  a  number  of  candidates  who  intended 
to  come  forward  at  the  ensuing  election.  Before  the  close  of 
the  Congress,  the  proceedings  were  rendered  more  exciting  by 
the  presence  of  Herr  Liebknecht,  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
and  Socialist  party  in  the  German  Eeichstag.  He  came  to 
Marseilles  on  the  invitation  of  the  Guerdist  or  Marxist  group, 
and  created  a  great  sensation  by  refusing  to  express  his  views 
on  the  neutralisation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  but  urged  the  French 
Socialists  rather  to  work  in  order  to  forward  the  organisation  of 
international  Sociahsm,  which  in  its  triumph  would  solve  all 
such  irritating  questions. 

The  centenary  of  the  Eepublic  was  SL^tly  feted  at  Chambery, 
where  a  hundred  years  previously  that  portion  of  Savoy  had 
been  united  to  France  by  General  de  Montesquieu  ;  and  in 
Paris  the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Eepublic  by 
the  National  Convention  (Sept.  22)  gave  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  an  interesting  allegorical  and  historical  procession. 
Of  more  practical  importance  were  the  great  military  manoeuvres 
held  this  year  in  the  south-eastern  districts  between  Poitiers  and 
Chatelberault.  These  gave  to  all  impartial  observers  a  sense  of 
the  high  state  of  efficiency  to  which  not  only  the  troops  of  the 
line,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  had  been  brought  by  M.  de 
Freycinet,  but  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  transport  and 
victualling  of  the  troops  and  the  conveyance  of  munitions 
were  effected. 

The  autumn  session  opened  (Oct.  10)  with  a  stormy 
appearance.  An  interpellation  on  the  Carmaux  strike  greeted 
the  Ministers  on  their  return  to  the  Chambers,  and  the  com- 
pany's willingness  to  come  to  terms  with  their  workmen  was 
regarded  as  a  desire  to  assist  the  Government  in  its  difficulty. 
The  Marquis  de  Solages,  son-in-law  of  Baron  Eeille,  the  chair- 
man of  the  company,  had  resigned  his  seat  as  a  deputy  for  the 
arrondissement  of  Carmaux,  and  after  a  long  discussion,  the  com- 
pany accepting  the  offer  of  arbitration — with  M.  Loubet  as  arbi- 
trator— the  debate  ended  without  having  expressed  its  opinion 
by  a  vote  of  any  kind  on  the  Carmaux  troubles.  Indirectly, 
however,  it  lead  to  very  important  results.     It  brought  to  the 
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front  the  important  question  of  State  intervention  in  labour 
disputes,  and  the  outcome  of  the  Carmaux  affair  showed  the 
impossibihty  of  being  able  to  enforce  any  decision  which  did  not 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  those  concerned.  The  apologists  of 
the  Bill  which  had  been  introduced  suggested  no  plan  by  which 
recalcitrant  workmen  could  be  forced  against  their  will  to  their 
mines  or  their  factories,  should  the  tribunal  decide  in  opposition 
to  their  views.  This  common-sense  view,  however,  had  no 
influence  upon  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  accepted  the  Bill 
(Oct.  22),  and  the  opinion  gained  ground  that  that  body  was 
only  to  be  trusted  to  vote  laws  of  special  interest  and  imme- 
diate application  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  it  rejected  (Oct.  27) 
by  323  to  197  the  demand  for  a  general  amnesty  proposed  by 
the  extreme  Left. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  M.  Basly's  interpellation  on 
the  disturbances  among  the  miners  on  the  Belgian  frontier 
came  up  for  discussion.  The  Socialist  deputy  insisted  that  the 
Government  should  take  measures  to  ensure  to  French  miners 
the  right  to  priority  of  employment,  irrespective  of  the  difference 
of  wages  they  might  demand.  M.  Viette,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  distinctly  refused  to  support  this  proposal,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  persecute 
foreigners. 

Although  the  request  for  a  general  amnesty  had  been  refused 
to  the  Carmaux  mmers,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment,  the  Government  had  promised  ta 
exercise  liberally  its  right  of  commuting  their  sentences,  and 
before  many  days  had  passed  all  the  rioters  were  released. 
Their  return  from  Alby  to  their  homes  was  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession,  and  they  were  hailed  as  heroes.  The  cause  of  order 
was  thus  again  brought  into  contempt,  as  it  had  been  throughout 
the  time  the  strikers  held  the  town  against  the  authority  of  the 
Government. 

In  Parliament,  matters  were  not  strengthening  its  position. 
The  Senate  endorsed  the  views  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Colonial  forces,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ministry  ;  and 
the  Chamber,  after  passing  a  law  prohibiting  women  from  work 
immediately  after  childbirth,  and  granting  them  compensation, 
refused  to  accept  the  modification  proposed  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  exempt  agricultural  labourers  from  the  operation  of 
the  law,  although  it  freed  the  communes  from  the  necessity  of 
paying  an  indemnity. 

The  Budget  for  1893  was  at  length  brought  forward  by  M. 
Eouvier,  who  explained  that  its  turning-point  was  a  general 
reform  of  the  tax  upon  alcoholic  drinks,  and  he  urged  theChamber 
to  adopt  formally  the  law  on  this  subject  before  discussing  its 
financial  effects.  By  unforeseen  circumstances  this  debate  had 
to  be  postponed,  and  when  it  was  at  length  passed,  it  was  in  such 
a  mutilated  form  that  a  deficit  of  ninety  millions  had  been  created 
in  the  Budget.     The  Anarchists,  who  for  some  months  had  been 
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tranquil,  once  more  asserted  themselves  in  their  usual  fashion. 
A  dynamite  bomb,  intended  for  the  Paris  office  of  the  Carmaux 
Company,  was  found  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  at  once  carried 
to  the  neighbouring  pohce  station.  There  it  suddenly  exploded, 
causing  the  death  of  five  officers,  and  doing  an  enormous  amount 
of  damage.  No  trace  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  could  be 
found,  and  the  Government,  somewhat  weakly,  endeavoured  to 
take  advantage  of  the  panic  to  bring  forward  a  fresh  law  restricting 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  Opposition,  however,  declined  to 
recognise  the  pressing  need  for  the  Bill,  asserting  that  there 
were  already  enough  laws  on  the  subject,  if  only  the  Government 
knew  how  to  apply  them.  It  was  consequently  not  for  some 
time  that  the  Committee  sent  back  the  Bill  for  discussion,  and 
from  its  amended  form  the  chief  features  of  the  Ministerial 
measure  had  disappeared.  But  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
matter  when  it  came  up  for  discussion  (Nov.  19),  for  already  the 
interest  in  the  Panama  affairs,  which  was  to  be  absorbing  for 
many  months,  was  coming  to  the  front. 

After  much  hesitation  and  repeated  delays,  the  Minister  of 
Justice  had  decided  that  there  was  sufficient  primd  fade  evi- 
dence against  the  directors  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to 
justify  his  taking  steps  against  Messrs.  Ferdinand  and  Charles 
de  Lesseps,  Fontaine,  and  Cottu,  who  were  consequently  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  answer  charges 
of  fraud  and  violation  of  the  law  governing  public  companies. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Chamber  by  M.  Pontois,  a  private  member,  who  proposed  a 
resolution  suspending  the  privilege  accorded  to  high  dignitaries 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  of  being  tried  by  a  special  jurisdiction. 
The  proposer,  however,  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  as  his  law 
could  not  have  retrospective  power,  its  appUcation  to  the  case 
under  view  was  impossible.  But  in  the  same  sitting  (Nov.  19) 
interpellations  referring  to  the  subject  had  been  put  forward,  of 
which  the  most  pressing  was  one  referring  to  the  charge  made 
in  certain  newspapers  that  M.  Floquet,  when  Prime  Minister, 
had  obtained  300,000  francs  from  the  Panama  Company,  to 
subvention  certain  journals  during  the  Boulangist  crisis.  By 
general  desire  the  debate  was  postponed  until  the  next  day  but 
one  (Nov.  21)  which  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous of  the  year,  and  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  France. 

A  deputy  of  the  Eight,  M.  Delahaye,  was  the  first  to  ascend 
the  tribune  to  demand  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  asserting  that  on  the  passing  of  the  Bill  in  1888  author- 
ising the  Panama  Lottery  Loan  three  millions  of  francs  had  been 
distributed  among  upwards  of  a  hundred  members  of  ParUament. 
In  reply  to  the  interruption  to  give  their  names  he  retorted : 
**  There  are  a  hundred  persons  here  who  are  acquainted  with 
them,  for  the  Chamber  is  divided  into  two  parts,  those  who  have 
handled  the  Panama  money  and  those  who  have  not."  The 
President  was  the  next  to  invite  M.  Delahaye  to  lay  aside  the 
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vague  charges  behind  which  he  sheltered  himself.  "Personal 
accusations/'  said  M.  Floquet,  **  are  less  cowardly  than  a  whole- 
sale slander."  In  reply  the  President  of  the  Council,  although 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  M.  Delahaye  had  seven  times  been 
convicted  of  defamation  and  libel,  declared  that  in  presence  of 
so  serious  a  charge  made  from  the  tribune,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  avoid  all  imputation  of  shirking  an  inquiry. 
Upon  this  the  Chamber  voted  with  practical  mianimity  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  33  members  with  full  power  to 
investigate  the  charges  made  from  the  tribune  in  connection 
with  the  Panama  affairs. 

At  the  outset  a  bitter  altercation  arose  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  Committee  should  be  nominated,  but  it  was  even- 
tually decided  to  select  the  names  by  scrutin  de  lists  at  a  public 
sitting.  There  was,  however,  still  some  difficulty  in  constituting 
the  body,  for  the  Eight  claimed  to  be  represented  to  the  extent 
of  one  third,  whilst  the  various  factions  of  the  Left  delegated 
six  representatives  to  arrange  for  their  share  in  the  inquiry. 
The  sudden  death  of  Baron  de  Eeinach  at  this  moment  was 
the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
The  deceased  financier  was  well  known  to  have  had  intimate 
relations  with  the  leading  members  of  the  Panama  Company, 
and  his  death  under  suspicious  circumstances  gave  occasion  to 
the  first  trial  of  strength  between  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  and 
the  Government.  The  former  on  its  formal  constitution  had  at 
once  claimed  to  exercise  the  powers  accorded  by  law  to  judicial 
officers,  and  insisted  that  the  case  for  the  prosecution  {le  dossier) 
should  be  communicated  to  it,  and  it  expressed  in  strong  lan- 
guage its  surprise  that  the  law  had  not  at  once  placed  seals  upon 
Baron  de  Reinach's  papers  as  soon  as  his  death  had  been  notified. 

The  first  actual  struggle,  however,  was  over  the  dead  body 
of  M.  de  Eeinach,  which  M.  Henri  Brisson,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  insisted  upon  having  exhumed  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  death.  To  this  the  Ministry  declined  to  consent, 
and  in  reply  for  a  vote  of  confidence  found  themselves  in  a 
minority  of  115  to  293,  and  immediately  afterwards  by  374  to  1 
vote  the  Chamber  endorsed  the  application  of  M.  Brisson. 

In  face  of  such  a  rebuff  it  was  impossible  for  the  Cabinet  to 
remain  in  office,  and  M.  Carnot  at  once  accepted  their  proffered  re- 
signation, and  for  a  week  France  was  left  without  a  Government ; 
M.  Brisson,  M.  Develle,  M.  Casimir-Perier  and  M.  Bourgeois 
having  in  succession  failed  or  declined  to  form  an  Administration. 
The  only  alternative  was  to  reorganise  the  Loubet-Eibot  Cabinet, 
and  this  was  achieved  by  the  elimination  of  M.  Eoche  and  M. 
Eicard,  and  the  succession  of  M.  Eibot  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council.  The  new  Ministry  from  the  first  was  badly  received  by 
the  press,  which  in  its  attacks  did  not  spare  the  President  of  the 
Eepublic  for  his  share  in  the  white- washing  of  the  previous 
Cabinet.  Force,  moreover,  was  given  to  their  objections  by  the 
prompt  retirement  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Eouvier  (Dec. 
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13),  charged  with  having  received  a  cheque  from  the  Panama 
directors,  who  desired  to  be  free  from  official  prestige  and  re- 
sponsibihty  when  replying  to  the  accusations  made  by  his 
enemies.  His  place  m  the  Cabinet  was  taken  by  M.  Tirard, 
a  former  Prime  Minister  ;  but  the  injury  done  to  that  body  was 
healed  by  this  prompt  action.  A  general  resolution  brought 
forward  (Dec.  15)  by  M.  Pourquery  de  Boisserin  conferring 
judicial  powers  upon  all  Parliamentary  committees  of  inquiry 
was  only  defeated  by  the  narrow  majority  of  six  votes — those  of 
the  Ministers  themselves — and  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  their 
only  chance  of  retaining  office  was  by  following  popular  opinion 
instead  of  leading  it.  In  deference  to  this  policy,  orders  were 
issued  (Dec.  16)  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  directors  of 
the  Panama  Company,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  aged 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Ijesseps,  were  imprisoned  at  Mazas  where 
they  were  soon  joined  by  M.  Eiffel,  the  well-known  contractor. 

This  step  was  followed  (Dec.  20)  by  the  request  of  the 
Government  to  the  Chamber  to  suspend  the  Parliamentary 
immunity  of  MM.  Antonin  Proust,  Eouvier,  Jules  Eoche,  all 
former  Ministers,  and  MM.  Emmanuel  Arene  and  Dugue  de 
la  Fauconnerie,  deputies.  The  Senate  was  similarly  asked 
to  suspend  its  privileges  in  the  cases  of  MM.  Albert  Grevy, 
Leon  Eenault,  Thevenel,  and  Develle,  all  former  Ministers,  and 
M.  Beral.  The  consent  of  the  Senate  was  given  without  any 
disturbance  or  display  of  feeling,  but  in  the  Chamber  M.  Paul 
Deroulede  violently  attacked  M.  Clemenceau,  accusing  him  of 
being  the  friend  and  associate  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Herz,  an  ad- 
venturer mixed  up  in  the  Panama  business ;  and  M.  Jules 
Eoche  from  the  tribune  described  his  former  colleagues  in  the 
Ministry  as  **  un  tas  de  canailles." 

Another  reputation,  that  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber, 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  unscathed.  M.  Floquet,  however,  in 
answer  to  M.  Millevoye's  attack,  declared  that  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  had  he  personally  profited  by  the  Panama  Com- 
pany, but  he  admitted  that  in  his  office  of  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior he  had  exercised  a  certain  direction  in  the  distribution  of 
the  sums  set  apart  for  advertising  the  scheme. 

The  closing  Parliamentary  event  of  the  year,  however, 
although  unexciting  was  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  con- 
dition of  parties.  The  Franco-Swiss  treaty  of  Commerce, 
which  should  have  come  on  for  discussion  early  in  the  session, 
had  been  postponed  from  time  to  time.  When  at  length  it  was 
brought  forward  (Dec.  24)  M.  Jules  Eoche,  the  ex-Minister, 
rose  to  speak  in  its  defence,  and  was  answered  by  his  successor 
in  office,  M.  Siegfried,  an  earnest  Free  Trader.  The  Chamber, 
however,  would  not  listen  to  counsels  of  discretion  and  for- 
bearance, but  rejected  the  treaty  by  334  to  184  votes,  and 
thereby  launched  the  two  European  Eepublics  upon  a  tariff  war. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  the  discussion  of  the 
Budget  had  not  been  even  commenced,  so  that  before  separating 
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on  Christmas  Eve  the  Chambers  had  to  make  provision  for  the 
necessities  of  the  ensuing  year  by  granting  the  Ministers  two 
months'  supply  on  account. 

Abroad  France  could  look  with  satisfaction  on  the  steady 
advance  of  her  Colonial  policy,  which  in  almost  every  quarter 
showed  symptoms  of  gradual  development.  On  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  the  troops  had  been  employed  to  bring  to 
reason  the  King  of  Dahomey,  who  for  a  long  time  had  main- 
tained a  hostile  attitude  to  French  traders.  The  conduct  of 
the  campaign  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Dodds,  who  in  every 
respect  showed  himself  equal  to  the  difficult  task.  With  little 
loss  of  life  he  broke  up  the  military  power  of  the  Dahomeyans, 
occupied  their  capital,  and  forced  upon  them  a  salutary  respect 
for  European  civilisation. 

II.  ITALY. 

The  dualism  of  which  Italy,  in  spite  of  herself,  has  suffered 
for  some  years  was  more  than  ever  felt  during  the  year  1892. 
Whilst  the  King's  Government,  faithful  to  the  policy  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  persistently  struggled  to  reconcile  its  duties  as 
a  great  power  with  the  pressing  necessity  of  economy,  the  Pope 
was  occupied  in  softening  the  haughty  tone  which  had  domi- 
nated the  pontificial  pohcy  since  the  days  of  Pius  IX.  He  was 
so  far  successful  that  his  intervention  in  the  troubles  at  Barli  and 
Trano,  as  well  in  the  negotiations  with  Spain  and  Russia,  was, 
if  not  actually  sought,  at  least  accepted  in  a  friendly  spirit ; 
whilst  in  the  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  a 
relaxation  of  the  long-standing  tension  was  distinctly  visible. 

The  first  symptoms  of  a  change  were  seen  in  the  substitution 
of  Signor  Chimirri  for  Comte  L.  Ferraris  as  Minister  of  Justice. 
Signor  Chimirri  had  some  short  time  previously  been  associated 
with  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  reconciliation,  the  Princes 
Borghese  and  Odescalchi,  and  had  taken  such  a  leading  part  in 
the  negotiations  that  in  the  Opposition  papers  he  was  usually 
represented  as  wearing  a  biretta. 

Many  obstacles  had,  however,  to  be  removed,  some  of  long 
standing  and  others  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  Foremost  amongst  these  was  the  restlessness 
of  various  classes  of  the  population.  The  first  strike  of  the  year, 
however,  was  rather  humorous  than  serious,  that  of  the  cab- 
drivers  of  Rome,  who,  like  their  brethren  in  Paris,  were  desirous 
to  attract  public  notice.  On  the  ground  that  their  business  had 
been  greatly  damaged  by  the  rapid  extension  of  tramways  in  the 
capital,  they  called  upon  the  municipality  to  refuse  their  authori- 
sation to  any  further  extensions  ;  and,  pending  the  reply  of  that 
body,  they  withdrew  (Jan.  5)  their  carriages  from  the  streets. 
The  Syndic  of  Eome,  supported  by  public  opinion,  promptly 
intimated  to  the  strikers  that  if  within  three  days  they  did  not 
return  to  resume  their  stations  their  licences  would  be  cancelled 
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and  other  drivers  found  to  take  their  places.  As  Eoman  cab- 
drivers  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  skilled  workmen,  they  wisely 
reconsidered  their  decision,  and  the  storm  blew  over. 

Canon  Amalfitano  was  more  obstinate  in  his  quarrel  with  Car- 
dinal Oreglia,  whom  he  accused  of  libel  and  defamation,  claiming 
damages  and  threatening  legal  proceedings.  The  matter  at- 
tracted more  notice  than  it  deserved,  because  it  was  altogether 
contrary  to  Church  discipline,  that  a  canon  should  inculpate  a 
cardinal-bishop  and  the  sub-deacon  of  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
But  the  charge  raised  a  very  important  question  of  principle, 
which  concerned  the  basis  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees.  Hitherto 
the  cardinals,  having  been  looked  upon  as  indispensable  adjimcts 
of  the  Holy  See,  had  been  regarded  as  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Italian  Courts  as  much  as  the  Pope  himself.  This  privi- 
lege was  due  rather  to  a  tacit  understanding  than  to  any 
written  law;  and  the  obstinacy  of  Canon  Amalfitano  seemed  likely 
in  any  case  to  create  a  precedent  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  papacy.  The  Court  deferred  judgment  for  some  months, 
but  at  length  in  April  the  cardinal's  right  to  deal  with  his  clergy 
was  recognised,  and  the  canon  was  condemned  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  trial.  The  fact  however  remained  on  record  that  the 
Italian  Tribunals  were  competent  to  take  cognisance  of  charges 
brought  against  members  of  the  Sacred  College. 

The  Parhamentary  session  opened  (Jan.  14)  stormily,  and 
before  the  first  week  was  over  the  Chamber  was  engaged  in  a 
serious  struggle  between  Sr.  Crispi  and  the  Marchese  di  Eudini 
over  the  commercial  treaty  with  Germany.  Sr.  Crispi  insisted 
on  Umiting  its  duration  to  six  years ;  the  President  of  the  Council 
replied  by  reproaching  his  predecessor  with  having  committed  the 
country  to  the  Triple  Alliance  before  coming  to  terms  with  France 
on  commercial  matters,  and  he  twitted  Sr.  Crispi  with  having 
sent  the  Italian  fleet  to  Toulon  to  salute  the  President  of  the 
Eepublic,  but  had  not  received  a  similar  mark  of  politeness  in 
return.  Sr.  Crispi  retorted  in  violent  terms,  but  the  Chamber 
by  174  to  49  votes  refused  to  support  his  motion.  A  few  days 
later  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  177  to  66,  the  vote  being  taken 
by  ballot,  and  subsequently  (Jan.  24)  adjourned  the  further  con- 
sideration of  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Spain.  The  commercial 
situation  was  thus  placed  on,  at  least,  an  intelligible  footing, 
and  what  was  more  surprising,  the  results  seemed  also  financially 
satisfactory.  The  application  of  the  maximum  tariff  by  France 
was,  after  all,  more  favourable  to  many  Italian  products  than 
the  special  rates  which  had  been  recently  levied,  and  Italian 
trade  was  not  long  in  feeling  the  benefits  of  the  relief  thus 
afforded. 

This  improvement  in  commerce  could  not  have  arrived  more 
opportunely,  for  the  condition  of  agricultural  affairs  was  daily 
becoming  more  precarious.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  num- 
ber of  estates  seized  by  the  Government  for  the  non-payment  of 
taxes  and  ordered  to  be  sold  increased  in  alarming  proportions. 
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In  many  instances  the  sales  did  not  realise  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  due,  and  in  this  way  the  State  found  itself  the  owner  of 
54,000  properties  for  which  no  purchasers  could  be  found. 
Meanwhile  the  stream  of  emigration  was  unchecked,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  arrest  the  steady 
flow  of  Italians  towards  the  Gulf  States,  and  the  warnings  of 
the  Italian  Government  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  the 
South  American  Republics.  The  number  of  ItaUans  who  left 
their  country — many  without  the  intention  of  ever  returning — 
rose  from  217,244  in  1890  to  294,206  in  the  following  year. 

Among  the  better  classes  there  were  also  symptoms  of  dis- 
order and  discontent.  At  Naples  the  students  of  the  University 
broke  into  open  acts  of  insubordination  (Jan.  23)  because  one 
of  the  professors  had  chastised  a  youth  who  had  insulted  him, 
and  the  disturbance  at  length  became  so  serious  that  the 
Government  was  forced  to  interfere  to  restore  order.  Another 
sign  of  the  times  was  the  proposal  of  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  works  of  art  to  foreigners,  it  having  become  manifest  that 
owing  to  the  numerous  unfortunate  speculations — especially  in 
the  purchase  of  land  and  in  buildings  round  Eome — many  of  the 
old  patrician  famiUes  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The 
remedy,  however,  was  in  a  sense  worse  than  the  disease,  for 
the  Bill  having  become  law,  every  one  interested  in  evading  it 
treated  it  as  meaningless.  Amongst  such  was  Prince  Sciarra, 
whom  the  Government  indicted  under  the  new  Act,  but  no 
result  came  of  the  prosecution  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fears  aroused  by  the  state  of  affairs, 
the  Socialist  deputy,  Aquini,  moved  the  reduction  of  the 
Customs  duty  on  wheat  from  five  to  one  and  a  half  lire,  but 
after  an  exciting  debate  the  proposal  was  negatived  (Jan.  29) 
by  167  to  49  votes.  As  a  sort  of  compensation,  the  Chamber, 
on  the  same  day,  recognised  the  eligibility  of  women  to  the 
councils  of  prud'hammeSy  or  arbitration.  The  Ministry  had 
merely  advocated  their  right  to  vote  for  the  nomination 
of  representatives,  but  the  committee  had  recommended  a 
further  recognition  of  their  status,  and  this  was  adopted  by 
the  Chamber.  The  condition  of  the  unemployed  workmen 
furnished  material  for  an  interpellation  by  Sr.  Barzilai,  who 
declared  the  state  of  things  to  be  critical.  He  was  followed  by 
Count  Antonelli,  who  described  in  graphic  language  the  swarms 
of  idlers  by  whom  the  streets  of  Rome  were  infested,  but  he 
would  not  decide  whether  they  were  really  working  men  out  of 
employ,  or  the  remnants  of  the  professional  beggars  formerly 
attracted  to  the  city  and  nourished  at  the  expense  of  the 
CathoHc  world.  Signor  Nicotera  attributed  much  of  the  dis- 
tress to  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  municipality,  which  had 
been  forced  to  suspend  indefinitely  the  vast  building  enterprises 
upon  which  it  had  entered  without  forethought  or  knowledge. 
He  suggested  as  the  only  practical  remedy,  that  the  workmen 
from  distant  provinces  and  foreign  countries  should  be  sent  back 
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wherever  possible  to  their  own  homes.  At  the  same  time  he 
promised  that  the  ItaUan  Consuls  abroad  should  endeavour  to 
find  work  for  such  as  were  wiUing  to  expatriate  themselves  for 
a  while.  This  advice  was  in  no  way  palatable  to  those  who 
were  to  profit  by  it,  and  an  open-air  meeting  was  summoned 
(Feb.  14)  in  the  Coliseum  to  protest  against  the  indifference  of 
the  authorities.  Happily  the  public  peace  was  not  disturbed, 
but  the  Ministry,  finding  their  proposals  unfavourably  received, 
endeavoured  to  provide  work  for  some  on  fresh  railway  works. 

The  extreme  Left  at  once  seized  the  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  jDolicy  of  the  Ministry.  Signor  Perone  came  forward  (Feb. 
6)  with  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  report  how  far  reductions 
might  be  effected  in  the  Army  Estimates  without  weakening  the 
national  defences.  The  proposal  was  supported  by  Signor  Im- 
briani,  who  seriously  urged  that  it  was  more  important  for  the 
coimtry  to  look  to  her  eastern  than  to  her  western  frontiers 
for  the  coming  danger.  The  War  Minister,  General  Pelloux, 
whilst  declining  to  follow  the  speakers  into  the  comparative 
dangers  of  the  next  campaign,  easily  persuaded  the  Chamber  to 
negative  the  motion. 

The  real,  and  perhaps  only,  subject  of  first  importance  which 
came  before  Parliament  was  the  financial  situation.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  March  was  occupied  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Budget,  but  whilst  all  the  speakers  recognised  the 
existence  of  a  deficit  and  the  need  of  covering  it,  there  was  great 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  its  amormt,  and  the  methods  to  be 
adopted.  Signor  Sonnino  took  the  most  hopeful  view  of  the  situa- 
tion when  he  estimated  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue 
at  nineteen  millions  of  lire — but  others  placed  it  at  twice  that 
amount.  At  length  Signor  Luzzatti,  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury, 
gave  the  official  version  of  affairs  (March  14)  and  showed  that 
the  economies  effected  by  the  Government  had  already  reduced 
the  expenditure  by  135^  millions.  The  chief  cause  of  the  deficit 
now  arose  from  the  falling  off  of  the  revenue,  and  chiefly  of  the 
Customs.  On  the  other  hand,  an  excellent  harvest  had  made 
Italy  almost  independent  of  her  neighbours  for  corn,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  home  industries  had  so  much  improved  that 
taxes  could  be  levied  upon  foreign  products  with  less  hardship 
to  the  consumers.  And  above  all  there  were  symptoms  of  a 
salutary  reaction  throughout  the  country  against  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  former  times.  If,  contrary  to  their  hopes,  the 
falling  off  in  the  revenue  continued,  the  Government  would  not 
hesitate  to  impose  fresh  taxes  to  cover  the  deficit. 

The  two  extreme  parties  in  the  Chamber  at  once  joined 
hands  in  denouncing  the  very  idea  of  any  fresh  tax.  A  member 
of  the  Eight,  Signor  Privetti,  declared  the  administration  as 
being  the  most  costly  and  most  complicated  in  Europe ;  and 
in  this,  but  from  a  different  point  of  view,  he  was  supported 
by  Signor  Bonghi  and  Signor  Villa,  as  well  as  by  the  Lombard 
deputy,  Signor  Cavallotti,  who  made  up  in  violence  what  was 
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wanting  in  argument.  In  reply,  the  President  of  the  Council 
explained  the  position  in  which  he  found  the  finances  on  his 
accession  to  office,  and  maintained  that  had  he  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessors  the  actual  deficit  of  the  year 
would  have  been  150  millions  instead  of  about  25  miUions. 
He  declared  that  the  task  of  reducing  expenditure  had  been 
rendered  more  easy  by  the  pacific  policy  his  Cabinet  had  fostered. 
The  Chamber,  whilst  unwilling  to  censure  Signor  di  Rudini, 
was  at  all  events  decided  not  to  express  its  confidence  too 
explicitly — for  in  the  order  of  the  day,  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  voted  by  a  majority  of  104,  the  word  **  confidence  ** 
found  no  place. 

Throughout  these  debates  the  moderation  displayed  by  the 
older  members  of  the  extreme  Left  had  been  the  subject  of 
general  remark  ;  and  several  of  them,  like  Signori  Cavalotti, 
Canzio,  Ferarri,  &c.,  were  violently  attacked  and  denounced  as 
traitors  at  the  Republican  Congress  then  sitting  in  Rome. 
The  Government  had  allowed  this  Congress  to  be  held,  and  the 
orators  to  develop  their  most  ferocious  theories  wdthout  inter- 
ruption. To  the  Anarchists,  however,  a  very  different  measure 
was  meted  out.  Cipriani  and  several  of  his  companions  were 
arrested,  and  their  prosecution  was  conducted  with  more  than 
usual  vigour.  The  tribunal  found  them  guilty  of  forming  an 
association  of  more  than  five  members,  having  for  its  aims  diso- 
bedience to  the  law  and  the  apology  of  crime.  The  trial,  which 
lasted  over  several  days,  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  noisy 
conduct  of  the  Anarchists,  who  from  time  to  time  in  consequence 
of  their  interruption  had  to  be  removed  from  the  court  whilst 
the  witnesses  were  under  examination.  Finally  (March  24) 
Cipriani  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  two  years'imprison- 
ment,  Palla  to  eight  months,  and  fifty  others  to  terms  varying 
from  one  month  to  one  year.     Ten  only  were  acquitted. 

The  Ministry,  if  not  strong  in  itself,  was  again  able  to  show 
the  weakness  of  its  adversaries  by  passing  a  Bill  by  175  to  20 
for  the  completion  of  all  strategic  railways  before  1898 — the 
Opposition  finding  no  better  way  of  expressing  its  objections 
than  by  quitting  the  Chamber.  In  like  manner,  the  Cabinet 
sustained  without  damage  repeated  interpellations  on  the  Aus- 
trian occupation  of  the  Island  of  Pelagosa,  and  the  grievance 
of  Italian  fishermen  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  whilst  the 
annual  debate  on  Italian  policy  in  Africa  seemed  actually  to 
strengthen  its  position.  At  last  four  interpellations  on  the  Abys- 
sinian question  were  brought  forward  on  the  same  day  (April 
1),  Signor  Lucifero  leading  the  attack,  demanding  explanations 
about  the  treaty  of  Ucciali,  and  asking  whether  it  was  true 
that  the  European  powers  were  in  the  habit  of  treating  directly 
with  King  Menelik.  Comte  Antonelli,  referring  to  the  recent 
murder  of  Captan  Bettini  in  the  province  of  Asmara,  complained 
of  the  insecure  position  of  Europeans  in  the  colony ;  whilst 
Signor  Martini  went  still  further,  declaring  that  life  and  pro- 
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perty  were  not  safe  in  Massowah  itself.  Last  of  all  Signor 
A.  Damiani,  who  had  been  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  Crispi  Cabinet,  attacked  the  whole  Colonial  policy  of 
the  Government.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  replying 
to  these  criticisms,  maintained  that  the  situation  abroad  had 
been  forced  upon  them  by  their  predecessors,  and  that  had  they 
then  been  in  power  the  African  expedition  would  never  have 
been  undertaken.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it  was  too 
late  now  to  withdraw  ;  but  the  pohcy  of  the  Government  would 
be  to  do  no  more  than  maintain  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in 
Abyssinia. 

Having  thus  weathered  the  storm  of  the  session,  it  was  the 
more  astonishing  that  the  Cabinet  should  give  symptoms  of 
foundering  in  the  calm  of  the  recess.  Many  things,  however, 
had  combmed  to  weaken  its  authority.  The  financial  situation, 
notwithstanding  the  hopeful  tone  of  its  apologists,  was  pregnant 
with  trouble  and  discord.  The  important  reform  which  Signor 
di  Kudini  laid  before  the  Council  of  State  was  but  half  appreci- 
ated by  his  colleagues.  His  aim  was  to  decentralise  the  Ad- 
ministrative Government,  and  with  this  object  he  proposed  to 
increase  considerably  the  powers  of  the  prefects  and  governors 
(intendenti),  and  to  arrange  with  each  for  a  fixed  sum  to  pro- 
vide the  salaries  of  their  subordinates.  Doubtless  a  consider- 
able saving  of  expense  might  in  this  way  have  been  effected, 
but  suddenly  it  appeared  that  the  War  Minister  required  a  sup- 
plementary credit  of  thirteen  millions,  and  his  colleague  at  the 
Admiralty  showed  the  necessity  of  additional  six  millions  to 
his  Estimates.  To  these  demands  the  President  of  Council, 
supported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  replied  that  if  the 
new  expenditure  was  necessary  it  must  be  covered  by  savings 
to  a  like  amount  in  the  two  Departments.  They,  moreover, 
insisted  that  the  Budget  for  the  years  1892-3  should  show 
important  reductions  in  expenditure  in  order  that  an  equili- 
brium between  receipts  and  expenditure  might  be  once  more 
established.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  all  concerned,  the 
Ministry  found  itself  forced  when  the  Chambers  reassembled 
to  declare  that,  without  further  taxation,  the  deficiency  could 
not  be  met. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  Signor  Colombo,  seized  this  moment 
to  separate  from  his  colleagues.  He  refused  to  undertake  the 
revision  of  the  succession  duty,  as  proposed  by  the  President 
of  the  Council,  or  to  impose  a  tax  upon  lucifer  matches.  He 
resigned,  but,  as  he  explained  to  the  Chamber,  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  still  his  withdrawal  nevertheless  entailed  that  of  the 
Cabinet.  This  resignation,  however,  never  appeared  in  the 
official  gazette,  for  at  the  express  desire  of  the  King  the  out- 
going Ministers  resumed  their  portfolios,  Signor  Luzzatti 
accepting  that  of  Finance. 

May-day,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
anxiety  by  the  custodians  of  public  peace,  passed  off  at  Kome 
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without  disturbance,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  incessant  rain  and 
the  precaution  of  arresting  over-night  a  score  or  two  of  the  lead- 
ing Anarchists.  At  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  Kavenna  there  were 
slight  demonstrations,  but  nothing  serious  happened. 

In  the  Chambers,  which  had  resumed  (May  4)  their  sittings, 
the  proceedings  opened  with  a  general  attack  on  the  Ministerial 
policy,  which  Signor  Imbriani,  the  leader  of  the  extreme  Left, 
described  as  sacrificing  Italy  to  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
African  policy.  He  was  followed  by  Signor  Giolitti,  the  leader 
of  the  Piedmontese  group,  who  distinctly  refused  to  support 
the  Government  request  for  full  powers  to  reorganise  the  pro- 
vincial administration  of  the  country.  Such  a  demand  might 
have  been  reasonable  if  made  by  Government  within  fifteen 
days  of  its  accession  to  office;  but  after  fifteen  months  of 
power  it  was  meaningless.  The  attitude  of  Signor  Giolitti  and 
his  friends  decided  the  fate  of  the  Ministry,  and  by  193  to  185 
votes — and  eight  abstentions — the  vote  of  confidence  moved  by 
Signor  Grimaldi  was  rejected. 

The  Marchese  di  Kudini  at  once  resigned.  An  interregnum 
of  eleven  days  ensued  during  which  the  King  conferred  with 
the  leading  politicians  of  all  parties,  rejecting  one  after  the 
other  the  various  coalitions  suggested  ;  and  at  length  hesitated 
between  Signor  Saraco  and  Signor  Giolitti.  The  former,  however, 
insisted  as  a  preliminary  upon  a  radical  reduction  of  expenditure 
amounting  to  250  millions,  and  finally  (May  10)  Signor  Giolitti 
was  officially  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet.  His 
advent  was  at  first  hailed  as  Signor  Crispins  revenge,  for  the 
new  President  of  the  Council  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  afterwards  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Crispi  Cabinet.  He 
had  at  that  time  been  charged  with  having  alienated  250  millions 
from  the  Pension  Fund,  and  with  having  forced  the  credit  insti- 
tutions to  assist  financially  the  building  societies  in  Eome.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Marchese  di  Eudini  on  quitting  office  could 
point  to  having  reduced  the  annual  Budget  by  135  millions,  and 
in  concert  with  Signor  Luzzatti  to  having  prepared  the  way  for 
better  times.  The  Cabinet  was  ultimately  constituted  :  Signor 
Giolitti,  President  of  the  Council  and  Home  Minister  ;  Signor 
Brin,  Foreign  Affairs ;  Signor  Bonacci,  Justice  and  Public 
Worship  ;  Signor  Grimaldi,  Treasury  and  ad  interim  Finance  ; 
Vice- Admiral  Pacoret  de  Saint-Bon,  Marine  ;  General  L.  Pel- 
loux,  War ;  Signor  Genala,  Public  Works ;  Signor  Lacava, 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  ;  and  Signor  Finocchiaro-Apule, 
Posts  and  Telegraphs ;  Signor  Ellena  was  subsequently  appointed 
Finance  Minister.  With  the  exception  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  all  the  Ministers  were  deputies,  the  greater  number 
of  them  representing  Piedmontese  and  Sicilian  constituencies. 

The  selection  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State  was  rendered 
somewhat  difficult  by  the  insistence  of  Signor  Crispi  and  Signor 
Zanardelli,  the  protectors  of  the  new  Cabinet,  to  have  men 
devoted  to  their  policy  installed  in  these  posts,  especially  as  the 
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Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  Signor  Giolitti  found  it  necessary 
to  comply  with  their  wishes.  His  next  act  was  to  issue  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  provincial  governors  enjoining  upon  them  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  strict  observance  of  the 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  to  scrupulously  respect  the  personal 
liberty  of  all  citizens. 

On  presenting  themselves  to  the  Cliambers  (May  25)  the 
Ministers  explained  their  short  and  simple  programme,  which 
was  to  bring  the  debates  on  the  Budget  to  a  speedy  conclusion 
before  the  recess.  But  from  the  first  moment  a  coalition  between 
the  Eight  and  extreme  Left  threatened  to  reopen  the  crisis. 
The  vote  of  confidence  required  by  the  new  Government  was 
given  by  so  slight  a  majority  that  Signor  Giolitti  at  once  placed 
his  resignation  in  the  King's  hands.  His  Majesty,  however, 
decbned  to  accept  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  as  conclusive,  and 
promised  Signor  Giolitti  his  assent  to  a  dissolution.  The  Premier, 
satisfied  with  this  promise,  consented  to  retain  office,  and  asked 
the  Chamber  to  vote  provisionally  six  months'  supplies,  in  order 
that  the  Parliament  might  have  time  to  examine  and  to  carefully 
discuss  the  financial  situation.  The  Opposition,  however,  was 
not  readily  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  Ministry, 
and  in  divers  ways  showed  its  hostility,  whilst  avoiding  the 
danger  of  a  direct  refusal.  The  election  of  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  furnished  one  opportunity,  for  it  was  known  that 
Signor  Biancheri,  the  outgoing  President,  was  not  altogether 
sympathetic  to  the  new  Cabinet.  He  w^as,  however,  re-elected 
by  312  out  of  333  votes.  In  like  manner  the  numerous  vacancies 
on  the  Budget  Commission  caused  by  the  nomination  of  so 
many  of  its  members  to  seats  in  the  Cabinet  were  filled  by  can- 
didates who  received  the  support  of  the  Opposition. 

The  vote  on  account  met  with  obstacles  on  all  sides.  Signor 
di  Eudini  and  his  friends  \\4shed  to  limit  the  vote  to  the  re- 
quirements of  two  months — in  order  to  hurry  on  the  general 
elections — and  but  for  the  sudden  disruption  of  the  extreme 
Left  party,  this  amendment  might  have  been  carried.  But  at 
the  last  moment  Signor  Barzillai,  with  seventeen  others,  formed 
an  independent  group,  which  voted  with  the  Ministerialists. 
By  this  unexpected  turn,  the  vote  on  account  was  passed 
(Jime  lO)  by  251  to  189  votes,  and  the  Bill  embodying  the 
reduction  by  256  to  72.  After  this  it  was  felt  useless  to  pro- 
long the  contest,  and  the  formal  business  having  been  hurried 
through,  the  session  was  brought  to  a  close  (June  15)  in  the 
midst  of  a  lively  scene  provoked  by  Signor  Imbriani.  At  the 
moment  of  separating  this  deputy  expressed  in  forcible  words 
his  small  regret  at  the  dissolution  of  a  Chamber  which  had 
proved  itself  to  be  the  unfaithful  guardian  of  popular  rights  ; 
and  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  meeting  of  the  Sovereigns  at 
Berlin  w^as  the  ratification  of  disgraceful  poUcy,  having  for  its 
aim  the  destruction  of  liberty. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  electoral  committees  in  organising 
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their  respective  parties  in  view  of  the  approaching  campaign. 
Signori  Cavalotti,  Canzio,  Imbriani,and  Hector  Ferrari,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Kadicals,  addressed  appeals  to  the  various 
local  associations,  urging  upon  them  the  necessity  of  union 
against  the  common  enemy.  But  this  appeal  was  met  by  a 
vote  of  the  Workmen's  Congress  assembled  at  Palermo,  in 
favour  of  a  federation  of  Socialist  committees. 

Before  the  dissolution  was  actually  pronounced  Signor 
Giolitti  decided  to  make  some  overtures  to  other  groups  than 
those  represented  in  his  Cabinet.  The  continued  indisposition 
of  Signor  Ellena  rendered  him  unable  to  remain  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  it  was  consequently  offered  to  Signor  Sonnino,  who 
on  several  occasions  had  made  incisive  criticisms  of  the  Budgets 
of  former  Ministries.  The  overtures,  however,  were  not  success- 
ful, and  after  some  further  delay  Signor  Grimaldi  was  definitely 
appointed,  retaining  at  the  same  time  his  former  place  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Another  preliminary  to  a  general  election 
was  a  revision  of  the  prefects — high  functionaries  who  played  an 
important  part  in  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Never  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Italian  monarchy  had  so  complete  a  shuffling 
of  these  important  officials  been  seen — but  seldom  had  the 
Government  passed  so  suddenly  from  the  Eight  to  the  Left.  Out 
of  sixty-nine  prefects  no  less  than  forty-six  were  either  dismissed 
or  transferred,  whilst  those  who  were  left  untouched  were  be- 
lieved to  be  favourably  disposed  towards  the  new  Government. 
Signor  Giolitti  by  his  tactics  on  the  vote  on  account  had  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  an  astute  politician ;  his  action  with 
regard  to  these  provincial  functionaries  showed  him  to  be  also 
a  statesman  of  energy  and  determination. 

The  summer  and  autumn  months  in  Italy  as  elsewhere  had 
become  the  congress  season,  and  meetings  were  held  in  various 
places  to  discuss  numberless  questions.  One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting was  the  Syndics'  Congress  held  at  Ancona  during  the 
month  of  August,  at  which  an  elaborate  scheme  of  communal 
self-government  was  discussed,  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  the  speakers 
were  strong}}^  in  favour  of  independent  communal  budgets,  the 
State  handing  over  to  each  district  or  town  the  receipts  of  the 
octroi.  On  the  question  of  religious  equality  or  neutrality 
it  was  more  ditiicult  to  arrive  at  an  understanding,  for  whilst 
one  group  urged  the  suppression  of  the  expenses  of  public 
worship  from  the  communal  budgets,  another  group  was  equally 
anxious  to  keep  the  clergy  in  dependence  on  the  State,  or  its 
delegates,  the  Communal  Councils. 

The  Government  meanwhile  was  waiting  the  favourable 
moment  for  formally  dissolving  the  Chamber  ;  but  before  doing 
so  it  decided  to  wait  until  after  the  municipal  elections,  in  case 
anything  might  be  gathered  from  their  results  ;  but  beyond  the 
usual  disputes  between  the  Republicans  and  Monarchists  they 
gave  rise  to  few  noteworthy  incidents.     Here  and  there  revolver 
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shots  were  interchanged,  and  collisions  took  place  between 
the  police  and  the  populace ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  principles  were  at  stake  beyond  those  which  to  famishing 
men  unable  to  obtain  work  seemed  paramount.  The  chances  of 
the  Ministry,  however,  were  more  immediately  effected  by  the 
decision  arrived  at  by  a  clerical  congress  held  in  Kome  (Oct.), 
at  which  it  was  determined,  after  much  discussion,  to  advise  the 
clerical  party  as  a  body  to  take  no  part  in  the  general  election. 
This  voluntary  withdrawal  of  a  powerful  party  from  the  politi- 
cal conflict  simpUfied  the  position,  leaving  face  to  face  only 
three  parties,  each  with  equally  well-defined  views — the  Minis- 
terialists, the  extreme  Eight,  and  the  extreme  Left. 

The  Government,  allied  with  the  Crispi  group,  rested  upon 
Piedmont  and  Sicily  for  its  main  support,  and  made  it  its 
policy  to  bring  over  to  its  side  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the 
country,  the  zone  of  vine-growers  between  Bari  and  Tarento. 
With  this  object  it  announced  the  intention  of  abandoning  the 
proposed  extra  tax  on  alcohol ;  it  obtained  from  Austria-Hungary 
a  free  passage  of  Italian  wines  through  Trieste  and  Fiume — 
where  hitherto  they  had  been  stopped  on  various  pretexts — and, 
best  of  all,  it  hit  upon  an  ingenious  expedient  for  opening  the 
French  markets  to  the  wines  of  Pozzuoli.  A  line  of  ships,  sub- 
ventioned  by  the  Government,  conveyed  to  Bordeaux  and  Havre 
several  cargoes  of  wine  at  a  reduced  freight,  enabling  them  to 
compete  on  the  former  terms  with  French  wines,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  Customs  duty.  Last  of  all,  the  new  Italian 
ambassador  to  Paris,  Signor  Eessmann,  was  able  to  restore  the 
relations  of  the  two  Governments  to  a  more  friendly  footing,  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  more  amicable  commercial  relations. 

In  certain  more  direct  measures  which  preceded  the  elections, 
the  Government  could  not  be  reproached  with  having  wasted  its 
strength  or  its  opportunities.  Official  pressure  was  skilfully 
brought  to  bear  in  every  available  way,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
Secretary- General,  too  highly  connected  to  be  summarily  dis- 
missed, found  himself  removed  six  times  in  a  month  because  he 
seemed  indifferent  to  the  success  of  the  official  candidate.  Here 
and  there  the  police  found  it  advisable  to  place  under  restraint 
a  few  prominent  characters,  but  this  only  happened  in  Palermo 
and  a  few  other  large  cities  where  the  Socialist  element  was 
exceptionally  strong.  As  usual,  too,  a  large  body  of  senators 
was  created,  many  being  selected  from  among  those  deputies 
whose  seats  were  considered  safe,  and  had  been  promised  before- 
hand to  supporters  of  the  Government.  In  Italy,  as  in  Spain, 
the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  ballot-boxes  can  be  generally  fore- 
seen, and  the  present  election  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A 
large  Ministerial  majority  was  returned  (Nov.  6)  and  the  ex- 
treme Left,  which  the  Government  especially  wished  to  weaken, 
found  its  chief  leaders  left  without  seats.  Amongst  these  were 
Signori  Cavallotti,  Ettore  Ferrari,  Canzio,  and  Andrea  Corte,  and 
above  all  Signor  Bonghi  at  Conegliano ;  whilst  Crispi  had  been 
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triumphantly  returned  at  Palermo,  Luzzatti   at   Padua,  and 
Chimorri  at  Catanzaro. 

The  decision  of  the  Clerical  Congress  showed  its  effect  most 
in  Kome  and  the  surrounding  districts,  where  scarcely  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  electors  came  forward  to  vote.  This 
general  abstention  was  further  attributable  to  the  existing  state 
of  the  electoral  law,  which  required  that  every  elector — even 
though  provided  with  a  proper  voting  paper — must  be  person- 
ally identified  by  the  scrutineers,  or  his  identity  certified  by 
witnesses.  In  consequence  of  these  abstentions  second  ballot- 
ings  had  to  be  held  in  no  less  than  162  cases,  but  the  results  did 
not  improve  the  position  of  the  Opposition. 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Chamber  (Nov.  23)  a 
decree  appeared  in  the  official  gazette  augmenting  the  Customs 
duties  on  raw  sugar,  and  making  immediate  use  of  the  new  tax 
upon  ofKcial  salaries  and  pensions.  The  King,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  insisted  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing an  equilibrium  in  the  national  income  and  expenditure. 
He  promised  that  Bills  would  be  brought  forward  for  the  re- 
organisation of  University  teaching,  for  the  recasting  of  the 
code  of  military  training,  and  for  the  creation  of  land  banks  to 
assist  the  agricultural  population. 

In  the  evening,  after  hearing  the  royal  speech,  the  members 
of  the  majority — numbering,  with  some  of  the  Crispi  group, 
256 — assembled  according  to  custom  at  the  Consulta,  under 
the  presidency  of  Signor  Giolitti,  and  it  was  then  decided 
that  the  understanding  between  the  new  Administration  and 
Signor  Crispi  should  be  publicly  ratified  by  the  choice  of 
Signor  Zanardelli  as  President  of  the  Chamber. 

On  the  following  day  the  election  took  place,  but  not  before 
the  Opposition  had  shown  its  strength  by  depositing  172  blank 
papers  against  the  276  votes  recorded  for  Signor  Zanardelli. 
At  the  same  time  Signor  Sonnino,  followed  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Centre,  abstained  from  voting  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  was  leaning  for  support  too  much 
upon  the  Left. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Opposition  to  attack  the  Ministry 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  use  it  had  made  of  its  influence  in 
the  elections,  but  the  Premier  managed  to  persuade  the  majority 
to  postpone  all  such  recriminatory  debates  until  after  the  Budget 
had  been  brought  forward.  Upon  this  becoming  known  the 
electors  of  Covato,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  commenced  legal 
proceedings  against  the  Eoyal  Commissioner,  the  local  author- 
ities, and  the  members  of  the  Official  Candidate's  Committee, 
for  illegal  practices,  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Signor  Imbriani.  The  suit  promised  to  reveal  some  extra- 
ordinary proceedings,  and  to  show  to  what  extent  the  courts 
were  independent  of  official  influence.  No  steps,  however, 
were  taken  to  bring  the  case  to  trial  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 
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The  death  of  Admiral  Saint-Bon,  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  one  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  most  active  lieutenants  in  the 
**  risorgimento,*'  gave  the  Premier  the  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  Senate,  which  had  reasonable  grounds  of  complaint  in 
having  no  representatives  in  the  Cabinet.  The  senator,  Vice- 
Admiral  Eacchia,  was  therefore  selected  for  the  post,  but  the 
nomination  altogether  failed  to  effect  the  desired  result,  for  the 
Senate  continued  to  preserve  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  Cabinet  in 
consequence  of  its  having  forced  a  batch  of  new  members  upon 
the  Upper  House  on  the  eve  of  the  elections.  A  motion  was 
further  brought  forward  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of 
senators  should  be  limited  to  300,  and  that  in  future  those 
named  by  the  King  should  be  taken  from  a  list  drawn  up  by 
the  various  bodies  having  a  right  to  be  represented  in  the 
Senate.  The  quarrel  grew  more  acute  when  that  body  refused 
to  ratify  the  nomination  of  Signor  Zuccaro.  The  King  took 
umbrage  at  this  extreme  exercise  of  senatorial  privilege,  and 
declined  to  receive  the  deputation  from  that  body,  which  was 
to  present  the  address  in  answer  to  the  royal  speech. 

In  the  Lower  Chamber  the  debates  on  the  address  were 
prolonged  for  ten  days,  various  amendments  being  proposed 
and  discussed  at  length.  Signor  Barzillai  wished  to  introduce  a 
reference  to  the  law  of  divorce,  and  subsequently  reviewed  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country,  urging  the  Ministry  to  cut  itself 
free  from  the  Triple  Alliance  ;  and  Signor  Socci  dwelt  upon  the 
contradiction  betw^een  the  promise  contained  in  the  speech,  of 
public  works  for  the  unemployed,  and  the  Ministerial  decrees 
reducing  all  public  works  to  a  minimum.  No  direct  issue, 
however,  was  raised,  and  Signor  Gallo,  the  reporter  of  the 
committee,  having  answered  the  various  objections  raised 
(Dec.  5)  the  address  was  agreed  to. 

Without  delay  the  Budget  was  taken  up  and  the  debate  con- 
tinued from  day  to  day.  From  the  first  it  was  evident  that 
the  position  of  the  Ministry  was  precarious,  and  on  the  formal 
withdrawal  of  Signor  Crispi  from  their  side  it  became  critical. 
The  Budget  debates  were  at  once  interrupted,  and  attention  was 
directed  to  matters  upon  which  differences  of  opinion  were  less 
marked.  The  suppression  of  brigandage  in  Sicily  was  a  diffi- 
culty with  which  successive  Cabinets  had  attempted  to  deal, 
with  only  spasmodic  success— as  might  have  been  expected 
when  Signor  Nicotera,  a  former  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in 
reply  to  the  charge  of  having  fostered  brigandage  in  Sicily,  by 
suppressing  the  mounted  patrols,  answered  his  assailant  that 
these  mounted  soldiery,  like  all  good  Sicilians,  undertook  to 
advise  the  brigands  where  to  strike,  sharing  with  them  the 
plunder  carried  off. 

The  Ministry,  judging  the  moment  opportune,  thereupon 
challenged  a  vote  of  confidence  (Dec.  18)  on  its  general  policy, 
which  they  obtained  by  292  to  82  votes,  Signor  Crispi  and  his 
friends  leaving  the  House  without  voting.     This  unexpected 
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success  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  measures  empower- 
ing the  Banks  of  Issue  to  prolong  their  privileges  for  three 
months.  A  short  debate  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
Signor  Colajaroni,  from  the  extreme  Left,  insisted  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  these  banks. 
He  asserted  that  the  Banca  Komana  had  been  guilty  of  such 
irregularities  that  Italy  was  threatened,  Uke  France,  with  its 
Panamino.  The  Government  warmly  defended  the  privileged 
banks,  and  was  supported  by  both  Signor  Crispi  and  the 
Marchese  di  Kudini,  both  of  whom  would  be  responsible, 
having  been  aware  of  the  abuses  and  taken  no  steps  to  repress 
them.  Notwithstanding  this  support,  the  Government  was 
forced  to  promise  that  an  official  mquiry  should  be  instituted, 
and  on  this  understanding  the  privileges  of  the  banks  were 
prolonged  for  three  months.  Meanwhile  the  Budget  had  not 
been  discussed  and  accepted,  but  the  Chamber  having  voted  a 
further  two  months*  supply  on  account,  in  addition  to  the  six 
months'  already  granted  to  the  Ministry,  formally  adjourned 
for  the  holidays,  having  succeeded  only  in  causing  a  general 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  distrust. 


CHAPTEE     II. 

I.  GERMANY. 

The  history  of  Germany  for  the  year  1892  is  full  of  incidents 
of  great  political  interest,  not  only  to  the  Germans  but  to  the 
world  at  large.  It  shows  how  the  nation,  while  gradually 
emancipating  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  traditions  of  paternal 
Government  maintained  by  the  prestige  of  popular  heroes  like 
the  late  Emperor  William  and  Prince  Bismarck,  still  retained 
those  fractional  party  divisions  which  in  past  times  had  made 
it  the  helpless  tool  of  a  strong  Government,  and  now  incapaci- 
tated it  for  a  Eepresentative  Ministry  such  as  is  possessed  by 
other  Constitutional  States. 

The  first  great  struggle  between  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  on  the  Prussian  Education  Bill.  As  this  Bill  would 
restore  to  the  clergy  some  of  the  influence  over  national  educa- 
tion of  which  it  was  deprived  at  the  time  of  the  Culturkampf, 
the  National  Liberals,  hitherto  the  steadiest  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Government,  entered  into  a  combination  with  the 
Radicals  to  defeat  it.  Liberals  of  all  shades  united  in  an  ener- 
getic resistance  to  clerical  interference  in  education ;  public 
meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country,  at  which  violent 
speeches  were  made  against  the  Bill,  and  ultimately  the  Govern- 
ment was  forced  to  yield.  Count  Caprivi,  who  had  assumed  a 
defiant  attitude  in  Parliament  and  had  declared  that  the  con- 
flict was  one  between  Christianity  and  Atheism,  and  that  he 
would    *'  swim    against  the    stream,"   remained  in  oflBce    as 
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Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  but  resigned  the  Premiership  of  the 
Prussian  Cabinet,  which  was  transferred  to  Count  Eulenburg 
(March  25),  while  Count  Zedlitz,  Minister  of  Education  and 
author  of  the  unfortunate  Bill,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bosse. 
While  the  agitation  against  the  Bill  was  at  its  height,  the 
German  Emperor,  in  his  annual  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Diet  of  Brandenburg  (Feb.  24),  made  some  remarks  which  were 
universally  construed  as  an  appeal  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  He 
said  that  he  regretted  it  had  become  the  custom  to  grumble  at 
and  find  fault  with  all  that  the  Government  does :  *'  For  the 
most  trivial  reasons  men's  minds  are  disturbed  in  this  way,  and 
their  pleasure  in  life,  and  in  the  life  and  prosperity  of  our  great 
German  Fatherland,  is  embittered.  This  grumbling  and  cavilling 
gives  rise  to  the  idea  that  our  country  is  the  most  unhappy  in 
the  world,  and  the  worst  governed,  and  that  to  live  in  it  is  to 
be  miserable.  That  this  is  not  the  case  we,  of  course,  all  know  ; 
but  would  it  not  be  better  if  these  dissatisfied  grumblers  were 
to  shake  the  dust  of  Germany  off  their  shoes  and  fly  with  all 
possible  speed  from  our  wretched  and  deplorable  surroundings  ? 
By  so  doing  they  would  benefit  themselves  and  do  us  a  great 
favour.  The  assured  knowledge  that  your  S3rmpathy  loyally 
attends  me  in  my  work  inspires  me  with  fresh  strength  to  per- 
severe in  my  task  and  to  advance  along  the  path  marked  out 
for  me  by  heaven.  To  this  are  added  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bibty  to  our  Supreme  Lord  above,  and  my  unshakeable  convic- 
tion that  He,  our  former  ally  at  Eossbach  and  Dennewitz,  will 
not  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  He  has  taken  such  infinite  pains 
with  our  ancient  Brandenburg  and  our  House  that  we  cannot 
suppose  He  has  done  this  for  no  purpose.  No ;  on  the  con- 
trary, men  of  Brandenburg,  we  have  a  great  future  before  us, 
and  I  am  leading  you  towards  days  of  glory !  Do  not  let  your 
trust  in  the  future  be  weakened,  or  your  delight  in  co-operating 
with  me  be  dashed  by  complaints  and  the  dissatisfied  chatter 
of  parties.  Watchwords  alone  are  not  enough,  and  to  this  in- 
cessant cavilling  at  the  new  policy  and  the  men  who  are  carry- 
ing it  out  I  return  the  firm  and  unqualified  reply  :  *  My  course 
is  the  right  one,  and  it  will  be  persevered  in.'  " 

This  speech  was  somewhat  freely  commented  upon  by  the 
German  press,  with  the  result  that  actions  for  lise  majeste  were 
brought  against  the  Cologne  Gazette,  the  Frankfort  Gazette,  and 
other  leading  papers.  No  penalty,  however,  was  administered 
beyond  the  confiscation  of  the  numbers  in  which  the  offending 
articles  appeared. 

An  interesting  debate  on  the  changes  in  the  Ministry  took 
place  on  March  27,  when  Count  Caprivi  made  the  following 
characteristic  remarks  on  the  suggestion  of  Herr  Eichter,  tke 
Eadical  leader,  that  both  the  Prussian  and  the  Imperial 
Ministers  should  be  responsible  to  Parliament : — 

''  If  even  Prince  Bismarck,  with  his  enormous  strength  and 
past,  found  the  increased  responsibihty  which   the   Prussian 
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Premiership  involved  a  burden  heavy  to  bear,  it  would  be  im- 
modest in  any  other  man  even  to  imagine  that  he  would  not 
suffer  under  it.  The  cares  of  the  Prussian  Premiership,  the 
constant  pressure  of  responsibility  for  things  which  were 
on  the  whole  foreign  to  me,  and  with  which  I  had  na 
legal  right  directly  to  interfere,  have  hitherto  formed  my 
heaviest  burden.  The  separation,  however,  is  also  advan- 
tageous to  the  Empire,  as  the  Chancellor  need  no  longer  be 
involved  in  every  Prussian  crisis.  It  is  said  the  Premier  may 
stand  more  aloof,  but  this  cannot  be  defined  by  regulations,, 
but  depends  solely  on  the  individual.  My  view  of  the 
duties  of  the  Premier  is  that,  when  a  Minister  brings  in  a 
Bill  and  the  Cabinet  consents  to  it,  he  is  the  first  who 
must  seek  that  Minister.  This  was  very  easy  for  me, 
because  there  was  no  Bill  which  forced  me  asunder  from 
my  own  conviction. 

"  The  apprehension  that  the  Empire  may  suffer  fi:om  the 
separation  of  the  two  supreme  offices  is  unfounded ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  severance  will  lend  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  a 
desirable  stability.  It  is  good  neither  for  the  Foreign  nor  for 
the  Home  policy  of  the  Empire,  if  the  fall  of  the  Chancellor  is 
always  the  ultimate  prospect  when  difficulties  arise  in  Prussia ; 
nor  does  it  further  the  public  interest  if  the  Chancellor's  position 
so  frequently  seems  uncertain.  Even  Herr  Kichter  will  not 
seriously  think  of  Parliamentary  Government.  I  believe  that^ 
thank  God,  we  are  still  far  from  that.  I  regard  independent 
Imperial  Ministries  as  quite  out  of  the  question  for  the  present, 
and  the  Allied  Governments  do  not  think  them  desirable.  The 
best  way  is  to  wait  and  see  what  shape  things  will  take.  In 
my  opinion  Germany  stands  too  firm  to  be  shaken  by  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Chancellor  does  or  does  not  surrender  some 
of  his  political  offices  which  he  thinks  unimportant.  Germany 
will  get  over  this,  and  will  not  lose,  but  gain  by  it.'* 

Another  important  matter  which  came  before  the  Prussian 
Parliament  was  the  restoration  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  of 
the  property  of  his  late  father.  King  George  of  Hanover,  which 
was  confiscated  on  March  2,  1868.  The  amount  derived  from 
this  property,  known  as  the  Guelph  fund,  was  about  2,000,000/., 
and  the  interest  on  it  had  been  applied  to  checking  the  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  Hanover  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  preamble  of  the  Bill,  which  was  laid  before  the 
Prussian  Chamber  on  March  15,  stated  that  **  the  condition  of 
the  province  of  Hanover  is  now  so  settled  that  special  means 
for  preventing  agitations  against  Prussia  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary." Under  the  Bill  the  whole  of  the  capital  of  the  fund 
would  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
the  revenue  only  being  made  payable  to  the  Duke  and  his  suc- 
cessors.    The  Bill  was  passed  in  April. 

The  damage  to  the  prestige  of  the  Government  produced,  not 
only  in  Prussia  but  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  by  its  conduct  in 
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the  matter  of  the  Prussian  Education  Bill,  was  considerably 
increased  by  the  provocative  attitude  of  Prince  Bismarck.  In 
Jime  the  Prince  proceeded  to  Vienna  for  his  son's  marriage 
to  the  Countess  Hoyos,  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  at  Berlin,  Dresden  and  other  German  towns 
where  he  stopped  on  his  way,  and  also  by  the  German  students 
in  the  Austrian  capital.  In  an  interview  with  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna  the  Prince  sharply 
criticised  the  action  of  Count  Caprivi  in  the  matter  of  the 
negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  Austria,  which,  he 
said,  would  have  been  much  more  advantageous  to  Germany  if 
her  negotiators  had  been  more  firm  and  competent.  He  also 
strongly  blamed  the  present  attitude  of  Germany  towards 
Eussia,  which  he  represented  as  having  deprived  Germany  of 
all  influence  at  St.  Petersburg.  **  When  I  was  in  office,''  he 
remarked,  **  I  had  influence  with  the  Bussian  ambassador  at 
Berlin ;  and  in  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia  before  my  dismissal  he  said  to  me :  *  I  believe  and 
trust  you,  but  are  you  sure  that  you  will  remain  in  office  ?  *  I 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  repUed :  *  Certainly,  your 
Majesty ;  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  remain  a  Minister  all  my  life  ; ' 
for  I  had  no  suspicion  that  a  change  was  coming,  while  the  Czar 
himself  seems  to  have  been  better  informed  on  this  point.  This 
personal  authority  and  confidence  have  hitherto  been  wanting 
in  my  successor,  and  the  fact  of  the  loss  of  this  influence  over 
Eussian  policy  explains  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  political  situation  of  Europe  since  my  dismissal.  The  con- 
cessions to  the  Poles  have  also  weakened  Eussia's  confidence  in 
Germany  and  diminished  our  influence." 

This  interview  was  followed  by  various  others,  and  by 
articles  in  the  ex-Chancellor's  organ,  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richteTiy  all  of  which  pursued  the  same  tendency  of  exalting  the 
pohcy  adopted  by  Pnnce  Bismarck  while  in  office,  and  depre- 
ciating that  of  his  successor.  Thus  in  conversation  with  a 
representative  of  the  Neuste  Nachrichten  at  Munich  the  Prince 
said  : — 

**  Eevenge  is  not  my  object  or  intention,  and  is,  indeed,  far 
from  my  thoughts.  On  whom  should  I  take  vengeance  ?  Least 
of  all  on  my  successor,  who  has  never  done  me  any  harm.  I 
am  not  at  all  revengeful.  If  I  raise  my  voice  from  time  to  time, 
I  do  so  for  the  good  of  the  Fatherland.  So  far  as  my  experi- 
ence and  authority  go,  and  I  seem  still  to  possess  some  author- 
ity, judging  by  the  noise  and  ado  created  by  what  I  say  all  over 
the  world,  I  only  desire  to  influence  and  correct — this  expres- 
sion is  not  presumptuous,  I  think — those  actions  of  the  present 
Government  which  I  do  not  deem  conducive  to  the  prosperous 
development  of  the  Fatherland.  The  commercial  treaties  are 
at  variance  with  our  interests.  They  injure,  for  instance,  the 
cattle  and  cheese  industries,  as  well  as  the  wine  districts  and 
the  paper  manufacture.      The  anxiety  with  which  the  treaties 
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were  hidden  from  public  criticism  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
mistake.  I  should,  as  usual,  have  published  the  draft  and 
gathered  the  opinions  of  experts  first.  The  reproach  that  I 
opposed  the  authority  of  Parliament  more  than  anybody  else  is 
not  coiTect.  I  think,  at  all  events,  I  never  violated  external 
form." 

After  repeating  his  well-known  statement  that  at  the  time 
of  his  conflict  with  the  Prussian  Landtag  his  only  object  was 
to  strengthen  the  Monarchy,  he  continued  :  **  That  is  no  longer 
necessary  now,  as  the  Constitution  justly  distributes  the  mutual 
prerogatives.  I  regard  Parliament  and  the  press  as  necessary 
correctives  of  the  Government.  Particularism  increases  as  con- 
fidence in  the  central  authority  in  Berlin  diminishes,  but  it  will 
never  assume  a  form  dangerous  in  any  way  to  the  existence  of 
the  Empire." 

Speaking  of  Kusso-German  relations,  he  said  he  concluded 
the  Austro-German  Alliance  in  consequence  of  extremely  mala- 
droit Imperial  letters  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Berlin,  and  as  a 
Defensive  Alliance.  Its  object  was  only  the  mutual  security  of 
Germany  and  Austria  against  attacks,  and  Germany's  good 
relations  to  Eussia  could  continue,  as  the  latter  knew,  owing  to 
the  purely  defensive  character  of  the  Alliance  :  **  I  repeat  my 
assurance  that  I  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander III.  in  the  highest  degree.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
reminded  me  in  our  conversation  in  Munich  of  the  forged  letters 
which  he  was  said  to  have  exchanged  with  the  Countess  of 
Flanders.  In  1889  my  oral  assurances  alone,  that  the  letters 
were  not  genuine,  was  suflicient  for  the  Czar.  I  have  got  into 
disfavour  with  the  Emperor  William,  and  do  not  yet  know  why. 
One  cannot  speak  of  reconciliation,  as  the  Emperor  has  not 
fallen  into  disfavour  with  me.  If  his  Majesty's  disfavour  ceased, 
our  old  relations  would  be  renewed.  I  am  sure  that  there  were 
intrigues  at  work.  The  Emperor  could  certainly  have  been  his 
own  Chancellor.  The  retirement  from  my  office  would  not 
have  pained  me,  but  the  form  in  which  it  happened  pains  me 
deeply." 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject  to  Dr.  Blum,  the  Prince  made 
some  interesting  revelations  as  to  the  events  of  1875  :  **  In  the 
spring  of  1875,"  he  said,  *'  France  was  so  weak  that,  according 
to  official  assurances,  the  French  generals  frankly  declared  that 
they  would  not  fight,  so  that  the  world  might  appreciate  the 
wantonness  of  a  German  attack.  I  have  always  considered  it 
wicked  to  force  on  a  war  without  provocation.  That  I  have 
acted  on  this  principle  was  proved  on  the  occasion  of  the  Luxem- 
burg difficulty  in  1867.  ...  In  opposition  to  this  view  of  mine, 
the  German  General  Staff,  with  the  esteemed  Von  Moltke  at  its 
head,  was  of  opinion  in  1875  that  France  was  bent  on  making 
war  against  us  one  day,  and  ought  to  be  anticipated  before  she 
was  ready.  Moltke  and  Kadowitz,  who  had  inherited  all  the 
qualities  of  his  father,  and  acquired  another,  the  greatest  pos- 
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sible  drawback  in  a  diplomatist — the  habit  of  giving  his  tongue 
the  rein  after  a  third  glass  of  wine — openly  declared  at  table  that 
we  ought  to  make  war  on  France.  I  had  no  thoughts  of  war. 
I  was  fully  occupied  by  the  Culturkampf,  then  at  its  height,  and 
I  insisted  that  the  Emperor  should  warn  the  General  Staff  not 
to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Office  or  with  foreign 
policy.  I  ended  by  succeeding  in  this,  though  by  roundabout 
means. 

**When  Eadowitz  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  he  was  in- 
structed to  tell  the  Charge  d' Affaires — our  Ambassador,  Prince 
Eeuss,  being  then  on  leave — and  our  Military  Attache,  General 
von  Werder,  that  they  were  no  longer  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
used  by  Prince  Gortchakoff  as  media  for  telegraphing  to  me,  at 
the  expense  of  Prussia,  all  the  improper  questions  which  the 
Eussian  Chancellor  thought  fit  to  ask  me.  Gortchakoff  had  a 
lump  sum  in  the  Eussian  Budget  for  official  telegrams.  What 
he  saved  of  it  went  into  his  own  pocket,  and  consequently  he 
made  unlimited  use  of  our  Ambassador  and  military  representa- 
tive. I  therefore  instructed  Eadowitz  to  tell  these  gentlemen 
t^^at  when  Gortchakoff  proposed  things  like  that  again  they 
muet  refer  him  to  the  Eussian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  through 
whom  alone  he  should  address  all  questions.  Eadowitz  was 
also  to  express  to  the  Czar  the  pleasure  felt  by  the  King  and 
myself  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  him  one  day  in  Berlin.  .  .  . 
Gortchakoff*  was  not  then  a  personal  enemy  of  mine,  as  he  was 
after  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  but  only  maliciously  jealous.  On 
the  10th  of  May,  1875,  the  Czar  complained  to  me  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  Gortchakoff,  who  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  had 
no  idea  of  making  war,  but  nevertheless  posed  as  if  Europe 
owed  to  him  alone  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  Czar  then 
said  :  *  You  know  that  vanity  has  completely  turned  his  head.' " 
At  the  same  interview  Prince  Bismarck  denied  having  suggested 
the  famous  ''  War  in  Sight  "  article  in  the  Post,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  he  at  once  disavowed,  or  the  clumsy  Notes  which 
then  emanated  from  Berlin,  and  for  which  he  was  not  even 
responsible.  The  Prince  added  that,  thanks  to  the  Czar's  un- 
bounded confidence  in  him,  he  brought  about  the  League  of  the 
Three  Emperors  as  a  common  and  most  effective  means  of  de- 
fence against  revolution.  "  Strictly  speaking,  I  regarded  this  alli- 
ance as  even  stronger,  by  nature  and  necessity,  than  the  present 
Triple  Alliance,  which,  it  is  true,  can  be  dissolved  only  against 
the  will  and  conviction  of  politicians  in  the  three  allied  nations." 
He  also  said  that  German  hatred  of  the  Eussians  is  mainly 
fostered  by  Jews  and  Poles,  as  well  as  by  Nihilists,  Frenchmen, 
and  Englishmen.  '*  The  English  would  like  to  see  us  fighting 
with  Eussia,  and  thus  be  relieved  of  their  Indian  anxieties  for 
ever." 

The  Prince  added  the  following  remarks  on  the  cession  of 
Heligoland :  **  Zanzibar  was  already  half  German  when  we 
handed  it  over  to  the  English.    German  commerce  had  already 
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quite  cut  out  English  commerce.  The  most  important  town 
and  the  most  important  port  had  become  quite  German 
in  five  or  ten  years.  As  to  Heligoland,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
rather  a  burden  and  a  source  of  weakness  than  a  support  for 
strengthening  Germany  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France. 
The  French  Navy,  superior  to  ours  in  number  and  strength, 
could  not  maintain  itself  hitherto  in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  simply  because  it  had  no  coaling  station,  and  therefore 
always  had  to  steam  back  to  Cherbourg.  So  long  as  Heligoland 
was  English,  that  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  neutral  Power,  this  coal 
depot  was  utterly  closed  against  it.  In  future  the  French  fleet 
need  only  silence  the  few  batteries  of  Heligoland,  which  no  art 
can  make  strong  enough  against  the  destructive  force  of  modern 
guns,  and  then  the  coal  depot  of  the  North  Sea  is,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  attacks  of  the  French  fleet  on  our  coasts,  in  the 
hands  of  the  French." 

In  July  the  Prince  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  prin- 
cipal Ministers,  in  a  conversation  at  Friedrichsruh  with  Count 
Adolph  Westarp:  *'When  the  Emperor  ascended  the  throne 
one  of  my  colleagues,  who  perhaps  hoped  to  become  my  suc- 
cessor, said  :  '  Your  Majesty,  if  Frederick  the  Great  had  found 
at  his  accession  a  Minister  of  the  greatness  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  had  kept  him  in  oflice,  he  would  never  have  acquired  the 
title  of  the  Great.'  I  do  not  yet  know  what  was  the  final  and 
immediate  cause  of  my  dismissal.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  me  to  learn  it.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  time  that  the 
leading  Ministers  are  not  in  the  right  place.  Caprivi  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  an  excellent  Minister  of  War  or  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff,  since  the  Army  places  confidence  in  him. 
He  now  directs  our  policy.  Herr  von  Marschall,  the  former 
Public  Prosecutor,  whom  I  had  in  my  mind's  eye  for  the  Ger- 
man Portfolio  of  Justice,  is  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Do  you  know  what  is  called  at  Berlin  Ministre 
Etranger — aux  Affaires  ?  Count  Zedhtz,  probably  good  at 
home  affairs,  is  plunged  as  a  hovio  novus  into  the  midst  of  the 
difficult  question  of  the  Elementary  Schools,  which  the  Em- 
peror himself  had  profoundly  studied  for  six  months.*' 

These  remarks  natm'ally  produced  great  irritation  in  official 
circles  in  Berlin,  and  the  following  statement,  which  the  Prince 
made  in  October  to  the  editor  of  the  Zukunfty  was  equally  un- 
palatable at  Vienna  :  **  It  may,  after  all,  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  purely  German  interests  if  some  day  Eussia  should  put 
the  keys  of  the  Dardanelles  in  her  pocket,  guarantee  to  the 
Sultan  his  seraglio  and  his  personal  safety,  and  then  wait  to  see 
whether  Europe  would  declare  war." 

At  the  end  of  the  same  month  he  created  a  great  turmoil  in 

the  European  press  by  the  following  statement  as  to  the  origin 

of  the  war  of  1870,  which  was  generally  understood  to  mean 

that  he  had  purposely  precipitated  that  war  by  publishing  a 

garbled  account  of  the  famous  interview  between  the  Emperor 
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William  and  M.  de  Benedetti  at  Ems :  **  I  shall  go  to  Parlia- 
ment only  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Berlin  is  a  garrison 
city,  and  I  should  have,  in  obedience  to  my  conscience,  to  stand 
alone  in  the  King's  uniform  in  opposition  to  his  Majesty's 
Government.  That  is  an  extremely  disagreeable  rdle  for  me  to 
play,  and  I  shrink  from  it  as  I  used  to  shrink  when  I  stood  on 
the  spring-board  in  the  days  when  I  bathed  in  the  open  air. 
Besides,  the  press  would  mutilate  all  that  I  said.  It  is  so  easy, 
you  know,  completely  to  alter  the  meaning  of  a  speech,  without 
forgery,  but  by  simple  omission.  I  once  tried  this  myself,  as 
editor  of  the  Ems  telegram  with  which  the  Social  Democrats 
have  gone  catching  crabs  these  twenty  years  past.  The  King 
sent  it  to  me  with  the  order  to  publish  it  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  after  I  had  edited  it  to  my  taste,  by  cancelhng  and 
condensation,  Moltke,  who  was  with  me,  exclaimed :  *  A  few 
minutes  ago  it  was  a  chamade  ;  now  it  is  a,  fanfare.'  " 

The  following  explanation  of  the  Prince's  attitude  before  the 
Franco-German  War,  and  of  his  views  as  to  the  present  pohcy 
of  France,  was  afterwards  made  by  him  to  M.  de  Houx,  of  the 
Matin,  in  December  : — 

**It  never  entered  my  head  that  the  choice  of  the  Hohen- 
zoUern  Prince  for  the  Spanish  throne  could  offend  Napoleon 
III.  The  former's  father  was  the  French  Emperor's  friend. 
His  grandfather,  through  the  Murats,  was  allied  with  the  Bona- 
parte family.  I  imagined,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  proximity 
would  please  the  Imperial  Government.  For  us  Germans  it 
was  of  very  little  importance  to  have  at  Madrid  a  King  of  our 
nation.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  say,  as  did  Louis  XIV. : 
*  There  are  no  more  Pyrenees.'  Between  Germany  and  Spain 
there  is  something  else  than  mountains,  there  is  France.  From 
Spain  we  can  look  for  nothing  but  commercial  exchange,  and 
in  all  my  relations  with  the  country  I  had  no  other  end  than 
to  find  a  market  for  our  national  products." 

M.  de  Houx  then  recalled  the  unhappy  trip  of  Alfonso  XII. 
to  Berlin  and  the  deplorable  scenes  accompanjdng  his  return 
into  Paris. 

'*  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Prince  Bismarck,  **  and  that  very 
thing  made  me  think  that  it  was  less  the  King  of  Spain  who 
was  hissed  at  Paris  than  the  Prussian  officer.  But  really 
France  made  quite  a  mistake.  I  never  imagined  that  in  case 
of  war  between  us  Spain  could  bring  to  bear  on  your  frontiers 
a  big  enough  diversion  to  interest  us.  You  can  guard  the 
Pyrenees  wall  without  difficulty.  Two  divisions  are  quite 
enough  for  this.  I  do  not  understand  your  fright.  You  do 
not  really  know  how  strong  you  are  there,  and  M.  de  Freycinet, 
the  cleverest  War  Minister  that  you  have  ever  had,  will  not 
contradict  me.  So  I  was  as  far  as  possible  from  imagining  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  HohenzoUern  Prince  could  become  a  pre- 
text for  war  by  France. 

**  On  July  6,  1870, 1  was  here  at  Varzin,  quiet  as  in  Arcadia 
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itself.  The  report  of  the  sitting  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  wa>s 
sent  to  me.  I  imagined  I  saw,  owing  to  the  slightness  of  the 
motive  invoked,  that  there  was  a  reeil  parti  pris  in  France  for 
war.  I  shook  from  head  to  foot.  I  hastened  to  find  my  King. 
I  showed  him  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the  need  of  getting 
up  the  armaments,  and  the  evident  desire  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  seek  a  quarrel.  I  was  annoyed  for  two  reasons. 
Ill  the  first  place,  I  did  not  like  Count  Benedetti's  negotiating 
at  Ems  directly  with  the  King,  my  master.  Then  I  received 
some  irritating  news  from  Paris.  Our  Ambassador  then  was 
Baron  Werther,  an  ominous  man,  for  he  was  at  Vienna  in  1866 
and  at  Paris  in  1870.  He  attracted  the  lightning,  but  not  quite 
in  good  lightning-rod  fashion.  I  learned  that  he  had  accepted 
the  text  of  a  letter,  the  signature  of  which  there  was  an  attempt 
to  ascribe  to  my  King.  It  was  my  opinion  that  all  concessions 
compatible  with  honour  had  been  made,  and  that  the  period  of 
war  was  still  remote,  although  we  were  ready.  As  I  have  said, 
I  had  never  thought  this  motive  sufficient  to  declare  war.  But, 
after  all,  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  yield  to  a  threat. 
We  knew  we  were  strong  enough  to  be  masters  of  our  fate.  I 
immediately  recalled  Baron  Werther.  This  has  been  regarded 
as  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.  Not  at  all.  I  recalled 
him  because  in  certain  negotiations  at  St.  Cloud  he  took  a  stand 
which  did  not  please  me,  and  which  was  humiliating  for  my 

countrv. 

**  During  this  time  M.  Benedetti  was  instructed,  as  you 
know,  to  ask  the  King  to  countersign  for  the  future  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  Hohenzollern  Prince.  The  King  opposed  this 
with  the  refusal  that  everybody  knows,  and  the  incident  was 
put  into  a  telegram,  rather  long  and  rather  obscure,  which  was 
communicated  to  me  before  being  sent  to  the  other  Govern- 
ments. This  is  the  telegram  of  which  I  changed  the  wording, 
as  was  my  right  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  abridging  it, 
rendering  it  more  categorical  and  clear,  but  in  no  wise  altering 
the  sense,  or  introducing  a  word  which  was  not  true.  I  no 
longer  recall  the  exact  language  of  the  telegram,  but  it  received 
the  King's  assent,  I  being  in  perfect  agreement  with  him  on  the 
occasion.  I  have  the  conscience,  therefore,  of  having  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  safeguarded  the  dignity  of  my  Sovereign  and 
that  of  my  country.  Were  not  the  debates  of  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif and  the  popular  demonstrations  in  Paris  and  throughout 
France  threats  and  provocations  ?  Could  we  in  these  condi- 
tions subscribe  .to  imperative  dictation?  Do  you  think  that 
war  would  have  been  avoided  and  that  the  instigators  of  your 
Emperor  would  not  have  declared  it  if  I  had  let  a  telegram  pass 
which,  while  saying  the  same  thing,  was  couched  in  less  sure 
and  precise  language  ?  Do  you  think  the  fate  of  the  world  hung 
on  a  matter  of  editing?  " 

On  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Prince  Bismarck 
said  that  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  intervened 
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with  a  demand  for  Mulhouse,  over  which  Switzerland  claimed 
historic  rights,  and  also  the  incorporation  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
into  the  Swiss  Confederation :  "  Thus  would  have  been  con- 
stituted between  France  and  Germany  a  large  neutral  zone, 
formed  by  a  Swiss  canton  and  Belgium.  I  could  not  agree  to 
this.  If  we  ever  wanted  to  come  to  blows,  we  could  not  meet 
at  sea.     There  we  shall  always  be  behind  you.'* 

On  the  Franco-Eussian  entente.  Prince  Bismarck  said : 
**  You  remember  what  Eussia  did  in  November  1870.  While 
we  were  busy  together,  she  denounced  the  treaty  of  1856.  If 
it  ever  happens,  which  I  do  not  believe,  that  you  declare  war 
against  us,  do  not  imagine  that  Eussia's  first  care  will  be  to 
hurry  south.  I  am  speaking  not  only  of  her  armies,  which  are 
moved  slowly,  but  of  her  diplomacy.  It  is  all  the  same  to  us  ; 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  useful  to  us  to  have  the  lateral  pressure  taken  off, 
to  have  Eussia  busy  in  the  south,  and  meet  the  English  there. 
For  you  that  would  not  so  much  matter.  The  Black  Sea  and 
the  Straits  do  not  much  interest  you,  and  as  for  your  interest 
in  the  Levant,  you  ought  to  prefer  meeting  the  Eussians  rather 
than  the  English.  Thus,  in  case  of  conflict,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  care  what  Eussia  does  in  the  Balkans.  They 
will  have  carte  blanche.  The  Eussian  Army  is  full  of  valour. 
The  Czar  Nicholas,  I  believe,  said  to  our  King :  '  Ah,  if  our 
troops  were  commanded  by  your  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  Eussia  would  long  ago  have  been  at  Cadiz,'  but  this  was 
pure  Muscovite  gasconade." 

Prince  Bismarck  then  touched  on  the  question  of  French 
Colonial  policy  :  *'  You  have  at  your  door,  without  needing  to 
cross  isthmuses  or  oceans,  Indies  which  may  become  richer 
than  the  English  Indies.  In  West  Africa,  putting  aside 
Morocco,  you  have  an  immense  empire  to  take.  There  I  have 
never  opposed  you.  I  did  not  turn  you  away  from  Tunis.  I 
would  never  have  tried  to  upset  your  plan  of  uniting  your 
northern  possessions  to  those  of  Senegal  and  the  Congo.  Why 
not  have  made  this  your  chief  policy  ?  Admit  that  it  is  not  I 
who  incited  France  to  go  to  Tonquin,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  where  you  find  yourself  in  hostility  with  the  Siamese 
and  the  English,  and  where  you  will  also  have  under  your  feet 
three  hundred  millions  of  venomous  serpents.  Germany  is  not 
jealous  of  your  Colonial  extension,  and  will  applaud  all  your 
success  in  Africa.  For  us,  we  are  content  with  what  we  have 
in  Europe.  And  it  is  only  by  commerce  that  we  wish  to  enrich 
ourselves  throughout  the  world." 

The  German  Parliament  was  occupied  with  military  ques- 
tions during  the  greater  part  of  the  session  of  1892.  The  first 
of  these  which  came  under  consideration  was  that  of  the  rifles 
supplied  to  the  German  Army,  nearly  half-a-million  in  number, 
by  the  Jewish  firm  of  Lowe  &  Co.,  which  an  anti-Semitic 
agitator,  Herr  Ahlwardt,  had  alleged  were  worthless,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  which  Messrs.  Lowe  brought  an  action  for  libel 
against  him  in  May.  In  December  he  was  found  guilty  of  the 
charge  of  libel  and  sentenced  to  five  months'  imprisonment, 
notwithstanding  which  he  was  elected  to  the  Eeichsrath  as 
member  for  Auernswalde  by  a  large  majority.  In  reply  to  a 
question  addressed  to  him  in  the  Beichsrath  on  the  subject, 
Count  Caprivi  stated  that  the  Lowe  rifles,  like  all  those  sup- 
plied to  the  German  Army,  were  perfectly  good  as  regards  both 
design  and  manufacture,  and  fulfilled  all  the  demands  of  modern 
warfare.  The  result  of  Herr  Ahlwardt's  election  was  a  great 
anti-Semitic  agitation,  in  which  members  of  various  parties — 
notably  the  Conservative — in  the  Eeichsrath  took  part,  and 
steps  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  **  National  "  party  com- 
posed of  the  opponents  of  the  Government,  with  a  somewhat 
indefinite  programme,  of  which  anti-Semitism  and  bimetallism 
were  the  principal  features. 

In  February  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  on  the  charges 
of  cruelty  which  had  been  made  against  non-conmiissioned 
officers.  A  proposal  for  extending  and  developing  the  right  of 
complaint  accorded  to  the  soldiers  was  rejected  by  a  small 
majority,  but  it  was  resolved  that  the  Bavarian  system  of  abso- 
lute publicity  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  courts  martial 
should  be  adopted  in  the  German  Army.  The  agitation  had 
arisen  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  from  the  publication  in  a 
Socialist  journal  of  some  reports  of  gross  bullying  and  other  ill- 
treatment  practised  by  certain  sergeants  in  the  Twelfth  Army 
Corps,  followed  by  the  stringent  order  issued  to  his  officers  by 
Prince  George  of  Saxony,  calling  on  them  to  suppress  these 
practices,  and  remarking  that  Socialism,  which  is  a  national 
danger  in  Germany,  was  strengthened  by  such  scandals. 

On  March  4  a  motion  was  introduced  advocating  negotia- 
tions with  the  object  of  making  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  at  sea  in  time  of  war  a  principle  of  international  law, 
and  Count  Caprivi,  in  an  interesting  speech  on  the  subject,  said 
that  all  the  dictates  of  humanity  were  on  the  side  of  the  pro- 
posal, but  its  practicability  was  more  than  doubtful.  If  fresh 
international  agreements  were  made  they  would  be  even  less 
satisfactory  than  that  of  1856.  The  development  of  the  means 
of  naval  warfare  had  altered  the  whole  situation.  Naval  battles 
now-a-days  seldom  decided  the  issue  of  wars,  and  would  be  still 
less  decisive  in  future.  The  victor  could  bring  pressmre  to  bear 
on  the  enemy  only  by  landing  troops  on  a  large  scale  and  de- 
stroying commerce,  and  Powers  that  waged  naval  wars  with 
countries  which  were  not  their  immediate  neighbours  would 
not  easily  forego  that  right. 

There  was  no  essential  difference,  he  added,  in  this  respect 
between  war  by  sea  and  war  on  land.  **  If  vessels,  laden  pos- 
sibly with  provisions,  tried  to  run  a  blockade,  they  were  captured, 
and,  similarly,  if  during  the  siege  of  Paris  a  special  train  had 
attempted  to  enter  that  city,  the  Germans  would  have  detained 
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it.  Most  of  the  great  Naval  Powers  counted  on  the  possibility 
of  using  merchant  ships  in  time  of  war.  In  England  the 
Admiralty  kept  a  list  in  which  merchant  vessels  were  entered 
provided  they  fulfilled  certain  conditions.  A  volunteer  fleet  of 
cruisers  existed  in  Eussia.  All  these  ships  remained  private 
vessels  in  the  meantime,  but  an  enemy  would  not  let  them  go 
scot  free ;  on  the  contrary,  efforts  would  be  made  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  seize  or  destroy  them." 

During  the  summer  it  was  reported  that  the  Government 
proposed  to  reduce  the  period  of  service  in  the  infantry  from 
three  years  (or  rather,  as  it  generally  was  in  practice,  two  years 
and  six  months)  to  two.  This  was  a  change  which  had  long 
been  advocated  by  the  Clericals  and  the  Eadicals,  but  had 
always  been  strongly  opposed  by  the  Conservatives  and  the 
chief  ofl&cers  of  the  Army.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  real 
object  of  introducing  it  was  to  obtain  a  leverage  for  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  Army.  Under  the  Bill  the  reduction  of  the 
period  of  service  was  not  to  be  made  by  law,  but  by  administra- 
tive decree,  and  was  therefore  liable  to  be  reversed  at  any  time 
by  the  Government  without  asking  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  peEice  strength  of  the  Army  was  to  be 
increased  by  84,000  men,  and  a  corresponding  increase  was  to 
be  effected  in  the  annual  contingent  of  recruits.  The  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  Bill  were  stated  as  usual  in  the  preamble. 
It  began  by  pointing  out.  that  the  political  miUtary  situation 
had  undergone  a  change  to  Germany's  disadvantage,  and  that 
this  fact  necessitated  the  adoption  of  thorough-going  measures. 
The  preponderance  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Germany,  owing  to  her 
system  of  universal  military  service,  had  disappeared,  and  the 
country  had  been  outstripped  by  its  neighbours.  In  France  a 
law  had  been  enacted  on  July  15,  1889,  by  which  the  system 
of  universal  military  service  had  been  raised  to  a  high  pitch  of 
perfection,  and  Eussia,  on  her  part,  was  just  as  unremittingly 
working  in  this  direction.  The  French  Aimy,  with  twenty-five 
classes  of  recruits,  comprised  4,053,000  men,  and  Eussia  had  an 
Army  of  4,556,000  men. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  **  the  only  way  in  which  Germany 
can  guard  her  security  and  independence  is  by  utilising  to  the 
full  her  national  defensive  $ower,  and  to  this  end  all  men  cap- 
able of  bearing  arms  must  be  included  in  the  service.  Not 
until  then  will  Germany  be  in  a  position  to  await  an  attack  with 
tranquillity.  The  new  organisation  must  be  carried  out  within 
the  existing  military  framework,  but  more  men  must  be  trained. 
This  can  only  be  effected  by  a  shortening  of  the  term  of  active 
service.  In  principle  the  three  years'  service  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  will  be  retained,  but  in  fact  there  will  be  a  shorter 
service  for  infantry.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  clauses  of 
paragraph  18  of  the  Military  Penal  Code,  men  may  be  kept 
with  the  colours  until  their  third  year  has  expired.  It  is  com- 
puted that  with  235,000  recruits   annually,  inclusive   of  one 
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year's  volunteers,  and  with  allowance  of  25  per  cent,  for  waste, 
GeiTQany  will,  in  twenty-four  years,  have  an  Army  of  4,400,000 
men,  thus  surpassing  to  some  extent  France,  who  has  reached 
the  limit  of  her  capacity,  and  remaining  only  slightly  behind 
Kussia." 

The  Septennate  (that  is  the  system  of  fixing  the  strength 
of  the  Army  every  seven  years)  was  to  be  abolished,  and  a  quin- 
quennial period  substituted  for  it.  After  declaring  that  a  com- 
parison between  the  figures  given  for  the  German,  French,  and 
Kussian  Armies  does  not  enable  an  absolutely  correct  idea  of 
their  relative  strength  to  be  formed,  and  that  the  determining 
fact  is  the  strength  of  the  individual  classes  of  recruits,  the  pre- 
amble concludes  as  follows  :  **  The  position  in  which  we  are 
now  placed  is  this,  that  an  opponent,  in  order  to  establish,  as 
far  as  possible,  numerical  equality  with  us,  must  at  the  outset 
have  recourse  to  the  enrolment  of  considerably  older  classes  of 
recruits." 

As  regards  the  technical  details  dealt  with  in  the  Bill  the 
peace  effective,  numbering  492,068  men,  comprises  privates, 
corporals,  and  chief  corporals,  but  does  not  include  officers  or 
non-commissioned  officers.  The  infantry  was  to  be  divided 
into  711  battahons,  the  cavalry  into  477  squadrons,  the  field 
artillery  into  494  batteries,  the  foot  artillery  into  37  battalions, 
the  pioneer  corps  into  24  battalions,  the  railway  detachment 
into  7,  and  the  Army  service  corps  into  24  battalions.  A  fourth 
battalion  would  be  added  to  each  regiment  of  infantry. 

With  respect  to  the  cost,  a  capital  expenditure  of  66,800,000 
marks  would  be  required,  of  which  61,000,000  marks  would  fall 
on  the  financial  year  1893-94.  The  continuous  expenditure  would 
ultimately  be  64,000,000  marks  per  annum,  though  for  the  first 
year  56,400,000  marks  would  suffice.  The  increase  of  the  esta- 
blishment under  the  new  Bill  would  be  2,138  officers,  234  mili- 
tary surgeons,  209  gunmakers  and  armourers,  23  veterinary 
surgeons,  1  saddler,  11,857  non-commissioned  officers,  72,073 
privates,  and  6,130  service  horses.  In  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  Army, 
Bills  were  introduced  on  December  6  for  an  increase  of  the 
beer  and  spirit  duties  and  for  doubling  the  tax  on  Stock  Ex- 
change transactions. 

The  publication  of  the  Army  Bill  and  the  Financial  Bills 
accompanying  it  was  followed  by  a  storm  of  opposition  in  the 
Liberal  and  Clerical  press.  The  reduction  of  the  period  of 
military  service  was  generally  approved,  except  by  the  Conser- 
vative organs,  but  there  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  it  was  too  heavy.  Prince  Bismarck,  in  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Hans  Blum,  strongly  condemned  the  Bill, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  measure  is  uncalled  for.  He 
also  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  great  increase  in  the  peace 
strength  of  the  French  and  Eussian  Armies  was  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  Bill.     The  Prince  added :  **  We  are  to  be  made 
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so  strong  that  we  shall  be  able  to  fight  along  two  fronts  at  once. 
Why  not  along  three  ?  It  is  very  unhkely  that  we  will  have  a 
double-fronted  v/ar,  for  Eussia  would  by  no  means  consider  it  a 
casus  belli  if  France  were  to  make  war  upon  us  wantonly.  In 
the  extremely  remote  event  of  Eussia  attacking  us  single- 
handed,  France  would  probably  look  on  at  first  to  see  how 
matters  went,  and  then  either  join  in  the  game  or  stay  out. 
In  a  future  war  the  victor  will  be  he  who  wins  the  first  two  or 
three  battles.  More  than  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men 
cannot  be  led  and  kept  in  hand  at  one  time  or  placed  on  one 
battlefield.  Everything,  therefore,  depends,  as  hitherto,  on 
good  leadership  and  superior  tactics,  and  these  are  things  that 
are  not  guaranteed  by  an  enormous  increase  of  the  Armies. 
With  good  leadership  we  can  operate  successfully,  even  along 
two  fronts,  with  our  present  Army.  Count  Caprivi  himself  has 
spoken  convincingly  against  the  *  passion  for  numbers  ' ;  why, 
then,  is  numerical  superiority  suddenly  expected  to  ensure 
victory  ?  I  cannot  at  all  see  why  the  danger  of  war  should 
seem  more  imminent  now  than  in  1888.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  war  will  certainly  not  break  out  within  two  or 
three  years.  Eussia  will  not  complete  her  military  preparations 
before  then,  and  neither  the  present  French  Government  nor 
Eussia  wishes  for  war.  A  Monarchy  in  France  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  peace  with  Germany  than  the  Eepublic,  and  the 
Czar  is  personally  bent  on.  peace.  In  Eussia,  only  the  press, 
the  Poles,  and  the  Jews  are  trying  to  provoke  war." 

The  most  effective  attack  upon  the  Bill,  however,  was  made 
during  the  debate  on  the  Budget,  by  Herr  Eichter,  the  leader 
of  the  Eadicals.  The  Bill  cannot,  he  said,  be  justified  by  any 
pressing  necessity,  for  it  will  not  carry  into  effect  the  proposed 
augmentation  of  the  Army  for  twenty-four  years  to  come. 

"  The  assertion,'*  he  continued,  **  that  the  men  of  1870 
sacrificed  their  blood,  and  that  we  will  not  even  sacrifice  our 
money,  is  absolutely  false.  Since  1870  twelve  milliards  have 
been  sacrificed  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  an  expenditure  rendered 
possible  only  by  increasing  the  duties  and  taxes  by  four  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  millions.  The  War  Office  had  four  of  the  five 
milliards  of  the  French  War  indemnity.  We  have  paid  for  new 
rifles,  new  guns  and  new  fortresses  three  separate  times.  The 
increase  of  the  Eussian  cavalry  on  our  Eastern  frontier  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  presence  of  our  great  masses  of 
infantry,  whose  small-bore  rifles  will  not  let  the  cavalry  get 
very  far,  not  to  mention  that  our  mobilisation  there  is  not  a 
matter  of  days  but  of  hours.  In  answer  to  the  Chancellor's 
statement  last  year  that  there  are  not  fifty  officers  in  the  whole 
Army  who  know  the  full  strength  of  our  Army,  I  may  say  that 
there  are  not  five  deputies  who  do,  for  even  the  confidential 
communications  given  in  our  committees  contain  but  few  state- 
ments of  our  strength.  In  case  of  war,  not  only  foreign  comi- 
tries,  but  also  our  own  countrymen,  will  be  amazed  to  see  what 
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preparations  the  War  Ofi&ce  has  made.  In  1870-71  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  military  service  was  by  no  means  universally 
enforced,  and  we  had  not  the  allies  that  we  have  now.  The 
Prussian  reorganisation  scheme,  increasing  the  Army  by 
65,000  men,  was  hardly  ten  years  old,  and  therefore  did  not 
comprise  all  the  grades  liable  to  service.  Nevertheless,  the 
old  Prussian  provinces  alone  sent  634,000  men  into  the  field* 
The  other  provinces  and  the  other  German  States  were  not 
far  behind.  All  this  has  now  been  changed.  When,  in  1888, 
Prince  Bismarck  gave  his  reasons  in  this  House  for  the  Bill 
for  the  increase  of  the  Landsturm,  he  called  the  Landwehr  an 
Army  of  triarii,  and  extolled  their  gigantic  stature  and  their 
value  in  the  defence  of  the  Fatherland.  Now  Count  Caprivi 
describes  them  as  old  men,  as  married  men  of  sedentary 
habits,  and  as  a  doubtful  element  in  the  Army.  Apparently, 
then,  we  ought  to  forbid  ofl&cers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
to  marry.  Yet  France  and  Russia  have  imitated  our  Landwehr 
in  another  form. 

**  The  Chancellor's  further  remark  that  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid is  not  broad  enough  is  also  incorrect.  135,000  recruits 
were  raised  in  1873,  and  189,000  in  1890,  so  that  the  base  has 
been  made  broader  by  a  third,  while  the  population  has  increased 
only  one-sixth.  Our  Army  on  a  war  footing  exceeds  in  strength 
anything  that  Scharnhorst  planned.  Again,  the  Chancellor 
does  not  take  the  supplementary  reserves  into  account,  on  the 
ground  of  their  short  term  of  service,  whereas  many  Frenchmen 
seiTe  only  six,  and  numbers  of  Russians  only  nine  months. 
The  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  our  recruits,  owing  to 
the  growth  of  the  population,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  re- 
juvenescence of  the  Army,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  so 
that  in  this  respect  as  well  the  new  Bill  is  superfluous.  The 
Chancellor  spoke  the  other  day,  for  the  first  time  in  public,  of 
the  fourth  battalions  and  the  two  reserve  battalions  behind 
them.  This  shows  you  the  great  difference  between  our 
strength  now  and  in  1870.  In  1870  we  had  no  reserve  batta- 
lions. On  the  contrary,  the  Line  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  Landwehr,  of  which,  however,  we  could  send  only  one-half 
into  the  field,  as  its  reorganisation  was  not  then  complete. 
The  Chancellor  says,  indeed,  that  the  reserve  battalions  really 
consist  of  Landwehr  men.  This  is  not  the  case.  Each  line 
battalion  is  now  able  to  give  a  large  part  of  its  *  supplement  * 
to  the  reserve,  corresponding  to  the  regiments  mixtes  of  the 
French  Army,  though  our  system  is  greatly  superior  to  theirs. 
I  should  not  have  mentioned  this  had  the  Chancellor  not  done 
so  himself.  Moreover,  sixty-nine  new  line  battahons,  with 
all  their  equipment,  have  been  added  since  1871.  In  the  war 
of  1870-71,  the  highest  total  of  the  German  Army  was 
1,900,000  ;  since  then  it  must  have  increased,  not  to  men- 
tion the  millions  of  the  Armies  of  our  Allies.  Napoleon  I. 
said,    when   the  numerical   strength   of   his    opponents    was 
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reckoned  up  to  him,  *  That's  more  soldiers  than  are  necessary 
to  fetch  the  devil  from  hell/  "  These  arguments,  and  others 
to  the  like  effect,  produced  a  great  impression  on  the  German 
nation,  and  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  German  and 
Prussian  Treasuries,  coupled  with  the  agricultural  distress, 
convinced  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to 
support  the  Government  that  the  moment  was  inopportune 
for  increasing  the  taxes  and  withdrawing  a  larger  number  of 
able-bodied  men  from  the  fields  for  service  in  the  Army.  This 
feeling  was  strongly  expressed  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Bills  in  committee,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  chances  of 
their  passing  appeared  very  small. 

Labour  questions  were  a  fruitful  political  topic  in  Germany 
during  the  year.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Pen- 
sion Scheme  gave  rise  to  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  the  law  on 
this  subject  in  Germany  (see  '*  Annual  Eegister,'*  1889,  p.  297), 
which  came  into  operation  on  January  1,  1891,  and  had  thus 
afforded  some  experience  as  to  its  working.  The  universal 
opinion  was  that  this  law  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  a  success 
by  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  although  it  works 
under  much  better  conditions  than  any  which  can  be  created  in 
England  under  its  existing  political  and  social  system.  In 
Germany  the  exigencies  of  compulsory  military  service  require 
that  a  man  should  be  registered  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to 
that  of  his  death.  The  Government  must  be  able  to  lay  hands 
upon  him  at  any  time.  A  man  can  accomplish  no  civil  act 
without  producing  his  papers  of  identity.  He  cannot  set  up  in 
business,  nor  buy  land,  nor  obtain  a  situation,  nor  marry,  nor 
get  out  of  any  scrape  with  the  judicial  authorities,  nor  leave  the 
comitiy,  without  satisfying  the  police  as  to  who  he  is,  where 
he  was  born,  who  were  his  parents,  and  so  forth.  A  man  who 
begs  in  the  streets  may  be  challenged  by  any  passer-by  to  fur- 
nish proof  of  his  identity,  and  if  he  cannot  do  this  the  police 
may  arrest  him  and  detain  him  in  custody  until  all  his  antece- 
dents are  fully  revealed. 

German  workmen  grumble  at  the  obhgation  of  having 
to  stick  stamps  on  their  insurance  cards  every  week,  and 
employers  of  labour  who  have  several  scores  or  hundreds  of 
men  in  their  pay  also  think  it  a  nuisance  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  enforce  the  stamp  sticking  and  themselves  to  con- 
tribute as  many  stamps  as  their  men  have  subscribed.  In  great 
factories  extra  clerks  have  had  to  be  employed  solely  to  attend 
to  this  stamp  sticking  and  to  keep  the  books  relating  thereto. 
Then  men  are  apt  to  lose  their  cards,  or  they  fall  into  arrears 
through  illness  or  being  on  strike  or  going  abroad,  and  all  these 
irregularities  involve  long  visits  to  a  registration  office,  with 
vexatious  interrogatories.  Even  the  workman  who  simply 
changes  his  place  of  residence  has  to  submit  himself  to  some 
form  of  official  cross-examination.  The  State  meanwhile  has 
to  employ  a  host  of  clerks  and  to  build  huge  offices  for  the 
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transaction  of  the  insurance  business.  Taking  the  number  of 
men  and  women  who  are  compelled  to  insure  themselves, 
roughly  speaking,  at  ten  millions  annually,  and  supposing  each 
to  fill  up  four  cards  a  year,  the  number  of  cards  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Government  sixty-nine  years  hence,  when  the  first  pen- 
sions will  fall  due,  will  amount  to  2,760,000,000.  And  these 
figures  take  no  account  of  the  probable  increase  of  population. 
Warehouses  must  be  provided  for  the  storing  of  these  cards, 
and  they  must  be  rendered  fireproof.  Moreover,  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  single  warehouse  would  cause  inextricable  confusion, 
it  will  become  necessary  to  keep  duplicate  registers  of  the  cards 
under  separate  roofs. 

Finally,  the  amount  of  capital  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  during  the  next  seventy  years  will  be 
stupendous,  and,  once  the  first  pensions  become  payable,  the 
Government  will,  if  all  goes  well,  have  to  disburse  about 
one  hundred  millions  sterling  a  year,  in  order  that  seventy 
years  hence  a  number  of  old  men  may  draw  pensions  of  from 
9/.  to  13/.  a  year. 

In  February  Berhn  was  the  scene  of  a  disturbance  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  that  city.  Several  thousands  of  work- 
men out  of  employment  held  a  meeting  at  Friedrichshain,  and 
thence  marched  to  Berlin,  where  they  stopped  before  the 
Imperial  Palace,  demanding  bread.  The  police  drew  their 
sabres  and  attempted  to  disperse  them,  but  were  met  with  a. 
determined  resistance,  and  it  was  not  until  several  persons  had 
been  injured  on  both  sides  that  the  square  was  cleared.  Other 
disturbances  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  were 
renewed  on  the  following  days.  On  the  26th  the  Emperor  rode 
into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  the  courage  he  thus  displayed 
produced  a  very  favourable  impression.  The  leaders  of  the  riot 
were  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  imprison- 
ment, ranging  from  two  months  to  four  years.  Similar  riots, 
though  not  on  so  large  a  scale,  took  place  at  Hamburg,  Bruns- 
wick, Dantzig,  Hanover,  Leipzig,  and  other  large  towns. 

•  In  October  the  **  Independent  Socialists,"  a  new  party  com- 
posed of  men  who  had  seceded  from  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  issued  a  programme,  of  which  the  following  was  the  most 
striking  passage:  '*  In  their  efforts  to  improve  their  situation, 
the  workmen  should  not  strengthen  the  State,  the  political 
weapon  of  the  ruling  classes,  but  aim  at  its  enfeeblement  and 
complete  abolition.  They  must,  therefore,  reject  State  Socialism 
in  all  its  forms.  They  can  bring  about  a  satisfactory  improve- 
ment of  their  position  only  by  capturing  the  means  of  production, 
and  by  making  every  effort  to  abohsh  capitalist  society,  the 
domination  of  the  classes,  and  the  State,  chiefly  by  great 
economic  movements  en  masse,  such  as  strikes,  boycotts,  refusal 
to  enter  into  legal  obligations,  &c. 

"  In  their  struggle  against  capital,  they  must  express  their 
opposition  on  principle  to  all  the  institutions  of  modern  society,. 
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the  Church,  the  School,  the  Army,  the  Bureaucracy,  Parlia- 
mentary Government,  &c.  In  order  to  prosecute  this  struggle 
with  effect  the  Independent  Socialists  declare  themselves  at  one 
with  the  Eevolutionary  Socialistic  movement  in  ail  countries." 

The  Socialist  Congress  met  at  Berlin  on  November  14,  and 
passed  a  resolution  much  to  the  same  efifect  as  the  passage 
from  the  Independent  Socialists'  manifesto  above  quoted.  It 
declared  that  Social  Democracy  had  nothing  in  common  with 
State  Socialism  ;  the  former  was  Eevolutionary,  the  latter  Con- 
servative, and  the  two  were  irreconcilably  antagonistic  to  each 
other.  The  report  on  the  work  done  by  the  Social  Democratic 
party  stated  that  an  energetic  campaign  had  been  prosecuted 
m  Ehineland,  Thuringia,  Silesia,  Westphaha,  Saxony,  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  East  Prussia,  Baden,  and  other  provinces.  The 
meetings  held  in  the  various  centres  were  organised  by  the 
Executive  in  Berlin,  and  were  addressed  by  Messrs.  Bebel, 
Liebknecht,  Auer,  Singer,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the 
party.  A  new  departure  had  alsoi)een  made  in  the  form  of  an 
agitation  among  the  peasantry  in  rural  districts,  an  enormous 
number  of  tracts,  bearing  especially  on  agricultural  questions, 
being  distributed.  The  agitators  reported  that  their  success 
among  the  agricultural  population  hed  surpassed  their  most 
sangume  expectations.  Numerous  Sociahst  Committees  were 
established,  and  to  this  agitation  the  report  attributed  the  suc- 
cesses scored  by  Socialist  candidates  in  many  local  and  muni- 
-cipal  elections.  In  the  Saxon  Diet  four  new  seats  were  won  by 
the  party,  the  votes  recorded  being  increased  from  15,000  to 
34,000.  In  the  Berlin  municipal  election,  again,  the  Socialists 
secured  in  1890  as  many  as  15,791  votes,  as  compared  with 
5,597  recorded  in  1884.  In  the  local  Diets  of  Altenburg,  Eeuss, 
Goth  a,  and  Meiningen  Socialist  candidates  were  elected  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  Eeichstag  bye-elections  one  seat  was  gained, 
the  total  representation  of  the  party  being  thus  increased  to 
thirty-six,  while  the  Socialist  votes  recorded  were  in  nearly 
every  case  double  those  recorded  at  the  general  elections. 

In  colonial  affairs  the  only  incident  of  importance  was  the 
defeat,  in  June,  of  the  German  force  under  Baron  von  Biilow 
at  Kilima-Njaro  and  Fort  Marang.  The  whole  district  was 
evacuated,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  retrieve  the  defeat.  As 
regards  foreign  policy  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  Germany  to- 
wards the  Powers  was  maintained,  and  steps  were  taken  for 
improving  the  relations  with  Eussia,  which  had  become  some- 
what strained  under  the  new  regime.  A  meeting  took  place  in 
June  between  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Czar  at  Kiel,  the 
chief  object  of  which  appears  to  have  been  to  facilitate  negotia- 
tions between  Eussia  and  Germany  for  a  commercial  treaty, 
the  agriculturists  in  the  former  country  having  greatly  suflfered 
from  the  differential  tariff  against  Eussian  corn  established  by 
the  European  Customs'  League.  No  change,  however,  was 
effected  by  this  meeting  in  the  relative  position  of  the  European 
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Powers,  and  as  if  to  show  that  Eussia  still  adhered  to  her  rap- 
prochement  with  France,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  paid  a 
visit  to  President  Carnot  at  the  same  time  as  the  Bussian  and 
German  Emperors  were  meeting  at  Kiel.  Another  visit — that 
of  the  King  of  Italy  to  Berlin  after  the  German  Emperor's 
return  from  Kiel — was  marked  by  a  cordiality  on  both  sides 
which  faithfully  reflected  the  relations  between  the  two  States 
as  fellow-members  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 


II.  RUSSIA. 

Famine  and  the  cholera  paralysed  the  action  of  Eussia  both 
at  home  and  abroad  in  1892  as  in  1891.  The  harvest  was  as 
bad  as  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  year,  and  notwithstanding 
the  benevolence  of  private  individuals,  the  villages  were  full  of 
sufferers  from  starvation,  cholera,  and  typhus.  As  was  stated 
by  Count  Bobrinsky,  Marshal  of  the  nobility  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Toula,  **  the  rich  had  become  poor,  and  the  poor  had 
become  beggars."  A  correspondent  of  a  Eussian  paper,  writing 
from  the  famine  districts  in  February,  accounted  for  the  pre- 
valent distress  to  a  great  extent  by  the  defective  rural  organisa- 
tion of  the  Empire.  Government  doctors  were  distributed  in  a 
proportion  of  one  to  each  district  (often  as  large  as  Yorkshire), 
and  could  not  reach  a  patient  till  five  days  after  being  called. 
The  supply  of  medicines  was  totally  insufficient,  and  prescrip- 
tions had  to  be  made  up  one-fifth  the  required  strength.  Much 
of  the  misery  may  be  traced,  according  to  the  views  of  this  cor- 
respondent, to  the  increase  of  population,  and  as  an  instance 
he  related  how  in  one  village  there  were  in  1880  forty  families 
among  whom  the  communal  land  was  distributed ;  while  in 
1882  there  were  sixty  families,  and  now  eighty,  all  of  whom 
have  gradually  acquired  portions  of  lands.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  land  which  was  sufficient  in  1880  means 
starvation  in  1890.  Eather  than  quit  his  village,  the  peasant 
insists  on  having  his  portion,  and  this  is  the  result. 

Another  contributive  cause  is  the  extent  to  which  village 
autonomy  was  being  carried.  The  starshina,  elected  by  the 
peasants  to  the  post  of  elder,  received  from  600  to  1,000  roubles 
a  year,  a  salary  greater  than  is  generally  paid  to  men  of  Uni- 
versity education.  He  was  usually  unable  to  read  or  write,  and 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  village  pisarz  or  clerk,  who  presented 
anything  he  pleased  for  signature  or  seal.  The  sub-elders  also 
received  comparatively  large  pay,  and  had  literally  nothing  to 
do.  These  starshinas  often  drove  in  carriages  and  sledges, 
while  the  villagers  were  starving.  To  complete  the  picture,  we 
have  the  koolaks,  or  usurers.  The  clique  composed  of  the 
starshina,  the  pisarz,  and  the  koolaks,  with  a  few  inferior 
employees,  was  all-powerful. 

Another  picture  drawn  from  the  province  of  Ekaterinoslav 
shows  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  economic  conditions  of  country 
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life  in  Eussia.  In  1888  the  nobility  of  this  province  had 
lands  mortgaged  up  to  6,500,000  roubles  in  the  local  bank 
alone.  **  We  are  no  longer  nobles,  or  landed  proprietors,"  one 
of  them  remarked  lately ;  *'  we  are  the  slaves  of  the  banks  and 
koolaks,'*  Besides  its  debts,  the  nobility  lost  in  the  last  five 
years  to  other  classes  some  2,500,000  acres.  The  principal 
buyers  were  naturalised  Germans ;  so  much  so  that  the 
Zemstvo  of  Ekaterinoslav  petitioned  the  Governor  to  forbid 
any  German  to  buy  more  than  twenty-five  acres.  Other  Zem- 
stvos,  on  the  contrary,  were  glad  to  see  the  Germans  enter  their 
districts.  But  usury  was  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  pre- 
valent distress.  According  to  a  communication  published  by 
the  Economical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  rural  population 
was  paying  200,000,000  roubles  per  annum  interest  to  the 
koolaks.  This  is  about  equivalent  to  the  interest  annually  paid 
on  the  National  Debt.  In  fact,  the  usurers  had  discounted  the 
State  revenues,  and  gradually  sucked  the  peasantry  so  dry  that 
the  latter  were  refusing  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  them. 
Hitherto,  when  a  Commune  could  not  pay  its  taxes  the  koolak 
paid,  and  took  the  crops  of  the  population  for  several  years  in 
advance  as  repayment.  Now,  however,  by  a  long  process  of 
this  exhaustive  drain  upon  them,  the  peasantry  had  been  re- 
duced to  such  utter  ruin  that  even  the  koolaks  would  no  longer 
lend.  Thus  there  was  little  or  no  prospect  of  the  enormous 
arrears  being  paid,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  collect  taxes 
unless  steps  could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  koolak  from  re- 
commencing his  operations  when  the  peasants  recover  from 
their  destitution. 

The  cholera  broke  out  in  Eussia  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  was  most  destructive  in  the  south-eastern  districts, 
where  the  ignorant  and  terrified  populace  began  a  series  of  riots 
which  had  to  be  put  down  by  the  troops  after  much  bloodshed. 
At  Astrakhan  several  doctors  were  killed  and  houses  wrecked  ; 
in  Taschkend  a  Eussian  colonel  was  beaten  to  death  in  the 
street ;  and  Kavalinsk,  in  the  province  of  Saratofif,  was  given 
over  for  three  days  to  the  violence  of  the  mob.  The  most 
serious,  however,  of  the  riots  in  Eussia  was  that  which  broke 
out  in  May  at  Lodz,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  Government 
at  Warsaw,  as  the  accompaniment  oi  a  strike  for  an  increase  of 
wages.  The  riot  lasted  three  days,  and  upwards  of  200  people 
were  killed.  The  general  distress  in  the  country,  combined 
with  the  repressive  measures  taken  by  the  Government  towards 
members  of  other  nationality  or  religion  than  the  Eussian,  also 
gave  a  stimulus  to  revolutionary  agitation.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  St.  Petersburg  was  flooded  with  revolu- 
tionary leaflets,  and  a  number  of  quiet  arrests  followed.  The 
printing  office,  however,  of  the  Anarchists  {Narodvoltsy ,  as  they 
called  themselves)  has  hitherto  defied  discovery,  in  spite  of  an 
offer  of  100,000  roubles  for  information  which  might  put  the 
police  on  its  track. 
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One  of  these  leaflets  was  an  address  to  the  youth  of  Eussia, 
describing  the  object  of  the  agitation  as  follows  :  '*  The  soil  on 
which  we  must  work  is  the  popular  discontent,  the  distress  of 
the  nation,  and  the  disorganisation  of  the  Government.  The 
arms  for  the  revolution  are  propaganda,  agitation,  and,  when 
necessary,  terrorism.  Its  object  is  a  reform  of  the  State,  which 
is,  perhaps,  much  nearer  than  is  generally  believed." 

The  second,  addressed  to  the  peasantry,  laid  the  blame  of 
the  famine  not  so  much  on  the  bad  harvest  as  on  the  bad 
Administration,  and  warned  the  peasants  that  they  need  not 
look  for  relief  from  the  Government  or  the  Czar.  "  The 
Government,"  it  says,  ''would  never  give  a  penny  to  the 
starving  were  it  not  for  the  fear  that  the  famine  would  kill 
their  patience  and  lead  them  to  revolt  and  massacre  the  Zem- 
sky  Natchalniks  and  other  servants  of  the  Czar  who  help  him 
to  flay  his  people.  The  hungry  are  wrong  if  they  think  the 
Czar  will  ever  do  anything  for  them.  The  money  they  receive, 
which  they  call  the  gift  of  the  Cza^,  is  in  reality  given  by  the 
Zemstvos,  who  have  bound  themselves  to  pay  it  all  back.  Soon 
the  Stanovoys  and  Ispravniks  will  begin  visiting  the  villages, 
scourging  and  imprisoning  all  who  refuse  to  pay,  and,  if  the 
inhabitants  are  not  ruined  already,  when  they  arrive  they  will 
finish  them  off.  The  people  do  not  imderstand  that  all  their 
grievances  come  from  the  close  bonds  between  the  Czar  and 
the  nobility.  Our  Czar  is  the  Czar  of  the  nobility ;  he  is  not 
the  Czar  of  the  moujiks." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  many  en- 
lightened men  who  pity  the  woes  of  the  masses,  but  if  one  of 
them  attempts  to  speak  he  is  at  once  sent  to  Siberia,  or  other- 
wise disappears.  Consequently,  the  friends  of  the  peasants 
have  determined  to  teach  them  by  letters  how  to  be  happy  and 
free. 

There  was  also  considerable  a^tation  in  Poland  during  the 
year  in  consequence  of  an  ukase  issued  in  May  imposing  fines 
of  800  roubles,  with  imprisonment  for  three  months,  on  all 
teachers  and  students  in  schools  established  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  Government.  Religious  persecution  added 
to  the  general  discontent.  In  March  upwards  of  100,000  Bud- 
dhists in  Siberia  were  forced  to  join  the  Russian  Church,  and 
in  December  a  Lutheran  pastor,  named  Brenner,  aged  fifty,  was 
condemned  by  the  Court  at  Riga  to  the  loss  of  his  priestly  office 
and  status,  and  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  for  having  ad- 
ministered the  Sacrament  to  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Church 
according  to  the  Protestant  ritual. 

The  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  caused  by  the 
famine,  and  the  impossibility  of  recovering  the  arrears  of  taxes 
from  the  starving  peasantry,  caused  serious  disturbance  in  the 
finances  of  the  country. 

The  Imperial  Budget  for  1892,  issued  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  estimated  the  ordinary  revenue  at  886,500,000  roubles, 
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against  900,000,000  roubles  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
extraordinary  revenue  at  4,500,000  roubles,  as  compared  with 
13,500,000  in  1891.  Thus,  the  total  estimated  receipts  for  1892 
fell  short  of  those  of  the  preceding  financial  year  by  23,000,000 
roubles,  the  total  revenue  for  the  two  years  respectively  being 
891,000,000  and  914,000,000  roubles,  in  round  numbers. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  coming  year  was  estimated 
at  911,500,000  roubles,  against  an  actual  outlay  of  about 
898,000,000  roubles  in  1891,  and  the  extraordinary  expenditure 
at  53,500,000  roubles  against  63,500,000.  The  total  expenditure 
was  965,000,000  roubles  for  1892,  as  compared  with  961,500,000 
in  1891. 

The  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  War  amounted  to  228,900,000 
roubles,  against  229,000,000  last  year,  a  decrease  of  100,000 
roubles. 

The  total  deficit,  in  round  numbers,  was  estimated  at 
74,000,000  roubles. 

As  regards  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  meeting  the  deficit, 
the  clause  of  the  Budget  relating  to  this  point  stated  that  the 
sum  of  74,268,375  roubles  would  be  drawn  from  the  available  cash 
reserve  at  the  Imperial  Treasury  replenished  from  the  receipts 
of  the  three  per  cent,  gold  loan  of  1891. 

The  Navy  Estimates  amounted  to  47,800,000  roubles,  as 
against  44,800,000  roubles  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of 
3,000,000  roubles. 

In  the  Extraordinary  Estimates,  a  sum  of  33,400,000  roubles 
was  allotted  to  the  construction  of  railways  and  harbours,  as 
against  42,900,000  assigned  for  that  purpose  in  the  previous  year, 
and  21,100,000  roubles  to  war  materied,  as  against  20,000,000 
spent  for  that  purpose  in  1891. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  loan  in  Germany,  but  it 
failed,  and  in  September  M.  Vischnegradzky,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  resigned  on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  though  the  real 
reason  of  his  resignation  was  beheved  to  be  the  failure  of  his 
financial  policy.  By  practically  closing  the  Empire  to  foreign 
imports,  he  provoked  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  other 
countries,  thereby  cripphng  Russian  trade  without  obtaining  a 
sufficient  development  of  Russian  industry  to  compensate  for 
the  losses  thereby  occasioned,  which  were  enormously  increased 
by  the  famine.  The  deficit  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  turned 
out  to  be  180,000,000  roubles,  or  100,000,000  more  than  had  been 
estimated.  The  amount  of  direct  taxes  collected  from  the 
peasants  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  was  28,594,000 
roubles,  being  31*7  per  cent,  of  the  estimate  for  the  whole  year, 
which  was  114,724,000  roubles.  The  receipts  of  direct  taxes 
from  other  classes  of  the  population  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  7,516,000  roubles,  or  38*2  per  cent,  of  the  year's 
estimate  of  19,664,000  roubles. 

M.  Vischnegradzky  was  succeeded  as  Minister  of  Finance  by 
M.  Witte,  a  financier  of  great  reputation  for  ability  and  skill, 
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and  not  so  wedded  to  Protectionist  theories  as  his  predecessor. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  change  of  Ministers  might  lead  to  a  re- 
sumption of  the  negotiations  with  Germany  for  a  commercial 
treaty,  which  had  come  to  a  deadlock  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
M.  Vischnegradzky  to  make  any  reduction  in  the  Customs 
duties  on  German  goods ;  but  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  increase  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  which  had  been  deter- 
mined on  in  the  previous  year  was  pushed  forward  with  great 
energy.  In  the  spring  two  new  ironclads  were  added  to  it, 
making  six  in  all — the  SinopCy  the  Chesma,  the  Catherine  II,, 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Three  Saints,  and  the  George  Pobie- 
donoscheff.  All  these  vessels  are  armed  with  heavy  guns. 
There  are  also  in  this  fleet  twelve  gunboats,  two  steel  torpedo 
rams,  fifty-one  torpedo  boats,  and  twenty  cruisers.  At  St. 
Petersburg  a  new  cruiser,  the  Burik,  was  launched  in  Novem- 
ber. Its  registered  tonnage  is  11,933  tons,  and  it  can  carry 
13,250  tons.  Its  armour  plates  are  ten  inches  thick.  Its 
equipment  consists  of  four  guns  of  eight  inches,  sixteen  of  four 
inches,  six  of  twelve  centimetres,  sixteen  Hotchkiss  guns,  two 
torpedo  boats,  two  steam  launches,  and  nine  rowing  boats.  Its 
length  is  435  feet,  and  breadth  65  feet. 

According  to  the  ofl&cial  Journal,  the  Burik  is  the  biggest 
cruiser  afloat,  and  the  largest  war-ship  in  the  world ;  but 
two  others  had  already  been  commenced  of  11,700  and  12,000 
tons  respectively.  The  Journal  added  that,  in  view  of  the 
systematic  opposition  of  England  to  the  Russian  advance,  a  full 
development  of  a  force  of  cruisers  to  act  against  the  British 
commercial  fleet  had  become  an  object  of  primary  importance. 

In  Central  Asia  Russia  was  also  very  active.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Syr  Daria  forty-seven  Russian  villages  had  been  built ; 
these  were  supplied  with  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals,  and 
were  inhabited  by  nearly  23,000  people,  many  of  whom  pos- 
sessed cattle,  fields  of  wheat,  mills,  fruit  trees,  and  cotton  plants. 
On  June  14  Colonel  Yonofif  left  New  Marghilan,  the  capital  of 
Ferghana,  for  the  Pamirs  with  a  staff  of  four  oflQcers  and  a  force 
of  artillery,  infantry,  and  Cossacks,  which  constituted  three- 
fourths  of  the  Russian  troops  quartered  in  the  province  of  Fer- 
ghana, and  it  was  joined  before  starting  by  a  number  of  volun- 
teers, painters,  naturahsts,  geologists,  and  others  intent  on 
scientific  research.  The  infantry  formed  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  expeditionary  force. 

Terrific  storms  and  heavy  rain  made  the  roads  impas- 
sable and  drenched  the  soldiers  to  the  skin.  The  expedition 
established  telegraphic  commimication  on  the  entire  route  as 
it  went  along,  but  in  one  of  the  storms  a  number  of  posts 
were  blown  down,  while  a  shell  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
burst,  happily  without  wounding  any  one. 

The  appointment  of  the  celebrated  traveller  Gromtchevski 
as  chief  of  the  province  of  Ferghana  in  August  seemed  to  show 
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that  the  real  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  annex  the  Pamirs, 
as  Osch,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  province,  and  is  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Pamirs,  was  now  made  the  seat  of 
government  instead  of  Marghilan  ;  but,  according  to  the  official 
Turkestan  Gazette,  the  object  was  merely  to  prevent  the 
Afghans  and  Chinese  from  dividing  the  comitry  between  them 
'*in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  Indian  defence,  or  rather  attack, 
against  Russia  framed  by  General  Macgregor  in  1884."  On 
July  23  Colonel  Yonoflf,  hearing  that  the  Afghans  were  posted 
at  Soma  Tash,  which,  according  to  the  Gazette,  **  is  beyond 
doubt  on  Russian  territory,*'  attacked  them,  and  after  a  short 
fight,  in  which  there  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides, 
the  Afghans  retired.  Subsequently  Colonel  Yonoflf  met  two 
British  officers,  Captain  Younghusband  and  Lieutenant  Davi- 
son, who  at  his  request  had  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the 
Chinese  frontier,  on  the  ground  that  the  Alichur  Pamir  and  the 
adjoining  districts  were  Russian  territory.  The  matter  was 
the  subject  of  negotiation  with  China  and  England  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  but  no  definite  conclusion  was  arrived 
at.  Meanwhile  the  officers  concerned  in  the  expedition  were 
officially  thanked  for  their  services  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Turkestan. 

In  Europe,  though  Russia  showed  her  usual  activity  in 
seeking  to  attain  the  objects  of  her  policy,  her  attitude  towards 
the  Triple  Alliance  was  more  friendly  than  it  had  been  for 
many  years  past.  With  regard  to  Bulgaria  she  remained  as 
hostile  as  ever,  and  the  ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries 
was  considerably  exacerbated  by  the  publication  by  the  Bul- 
garian Government  of  a  mass  of  secret  papers  which  showed 
that  M.  Hi  trove,  the  late  Russian  Minister  at  Bucharest,  had 
furnished  funds  for  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Prince  Ferdinand, 
and  had  even  recommended  the  use  of  dynamite  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  cordial  reception  of  M.  Stambuloflf  by  the  Sultan 
in  August  caused  much  irritation  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  note 
was  addressed  to  the  Porte  on  the  subject  in  September.  The 
reply  was  polite,  but  cold.  It  affirmed  that  the  Porte  has 
always  respected  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  and  that  M.  Stambuloflf's  reception  had  no  political  charac- 
ter. An  attempt  was  made  in  November  to  obtain  further  con- 
cessions from  the  Porte  as  to  the  passage  of  Russian  war 
material  and  ammunition  through  the  Dardanelles  in  continua- 
tion of  the  negotiations  of  the  previous  year  (see  '*  Annual 
Register,*'  1891,  p.  326)  but  without  success.  An  understand- 
ing was,  however,  arrived  at  on  the  old  question  of  the  war 
indemnity,  according  to  the  terms  of  which  Russia  will  desist 
from  further  opposing  the  tobacco  monopoly,  on  condition 
that  Turkey  pays  the  balance  of  the  indemnity  due  to  Russian 
subjects,  amounting  to  160,000  liras.  This  sum  is  to  be  provided 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  new  Capitalisation  Loan.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  above  payment  Russia  was  to  forego  her  claim 
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to  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  arrears  of  the  war  indemnity, 
which  could  continue  to  be  met  by  the  existing  annuity  of  100,000 
liras,  the  Porte  undertaking  to  pay  it  with  greater  regularity 
than  heretofore. 

The  desire  of  Russia  to  enter  into  more  friendly  relations 
with  the  two  other  Empires  of  the  Continent  was  manifested 
by  the  visits  of  the  Czar  to  Kiel  in  June  and  of  the  Czarevitch 
to  Vienna  in  November. 

The  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  to  President 
Carnot  at  Nancy  at  the  same  time  as  the  German  Emperor  and 
the  Czar  were  meeting  each  other  at  Kiel  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  meeting  had  no  unfriendly  motive 
with  regard  to  France ;  but  the  article  pubhshed  a  month  after 
by  the  Figaro  under  the  title  '*  Alliance  ou  Flirt?  "  demanding 
that  some  definite  agreement  should  be  arrived  at  between 
France  and  Russia,  did  not  elicit  any  response  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. A  significant  announcement,  however,  came  from  Russia 
in  the  midst  of  the  generally  pacific  symptoms  which  accom- 
panied the  close  of  the  year.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
tingent of  recruits  for  the  Russian  Army  raised  in  1892  amounted 
to  994,258  men,  of  whom  262,400  were  enlisted  under  the 
colours  and  the  rest  passed  to  the  reserve.  This  means  that 
Russia  enlists  for  her  Army  nearly  a  million  recruits  every  year, 
all  available  for  active  service  in  case  of  need. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I.    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Hungary  has  this  year  taken  the  hon's  share  of  Austrian 
politics.  After  the  deadlock  caused  by  the  Obstructionists  in 
1891,  a  dissolution  had  become  inevitable ;  the  session  was 
accordingly  closed  by  the  Emperor-King  in  a  highly  pacific 
speech  on  January  4,  and  preparations  were  at  once  made  for 
the  general  election.  The  elections  were,  as  usual,  accompanied 
by  riots  and  bloodshed,  and  some  of  the  successful  candidates 
complained  that  the  expenditure  for  treating,  &c.,  was  unpre- 
cedentedly  high.  The  result  was  not  quite  satisfactory  for  the 
Ministry,  though  it  still  had  a  large  majority  in  the  House. 
The  number  of  its  supporters  amounted  to  230,  against  110 
Radicals  and  65  members  of  the  '*  National  *'  party,  led  by  Count 
Apponyi ;  but  the  two  Opposition  parties  came  back  stronger 
than  before,  and  a  number  of  yoimg  nobles  who  were  returned 
for  constituencies  formerly  held  by  the  bourgeoisie  introduced  a 
dangerous  element  of  discord  in  the  Ministerial  party. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  elections  was  the  tendency  of  the 
voters  to  bind  over  the  candidates  to  vote  in  a  certain  way  on 
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certain  questions,  as,  for  instance,  the  status  of  children  of 
mixed  marriages.  These  wholly  unconstitutional  mandates 
were  imposed  upon  members  of  all  parties,  chiefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  lower  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  never  before 
threw  themselves  so  generally  and  so  successfully  into  electoral 
agitation.  The  priests  went,  crucifix  in  hand,  from  one  elector 
to  the  other,  directing  them  how  to  vote,  and  forcing  candi- 
dates to  sign  pledges.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  that  the 
lower  clergy  usually  supported  Opposition  candidates  in  districts 
where  the  bishops,  like  the  new  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa  and  the 
new  Primate,  sympathised  with  the  Government  nominee  ;  and 
in  nearly  all  these  cases  the  revolt  of  the  lower  clergy  against 
their  superiors  was  successful. 

Another  feature  was  that  the  great  body  of  the  State  officials 
canvassed  for  and  voted  with  the  Opposition.  Dr.  Falk,  editor 
of  the  Pester  Lloydy  for  instance,  was  defeated  at  Arad  chiefly 
by  the  vote  of  the  State  railway  employees. 

The  new  Hungarian  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Emperor- 
King  on  February  21.  Special  interest  was  lent  to  the  occa- 
sion by  the  circumstance,  referred  to  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  that  it  was  just  twenty-five  years  since  the  revival  of 
the  Hungarian  Constitution  and  the  settlement  with  Austria, 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Francis  Deak,  whereby  Dualism  was 
established. 

The  King  was  enabled  to  state  in  the  speech  that  progress 
was  everywhere  noticeable  in  Hungary,  that  the  finances  were 
consolidated,  and  the  balance  between  revenue  and  expenditure 
firmly  established,  and  that  the  whole  energies  of  the  nation 
could  now  be  directed  upon  a  number  of  great  reforms,  which 
should  be  effected  so  long  as  peace  endures,  in  order  that  the 
country  might  weather  the  storm  in  times  of  stress.  The  Royal 
Address  went  on  to  refer  to  the  passage  in  the  last  speech  on 
the  friendly  relations  existing  with  all  foreign  Powers,  and 
added  that  that  condition  of  things  continued  unchanged. 
Among  the  reforms  announced,  the  place  of  honour  was  given 
to  the  currency  proposals,  concerning  which  the  speech  said 
that  Hungary  and  the  whole  Monarchy  had  suffered  for  many 
decades  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  unregulated  currency, 
but  that  the  increased  financial  strength  of  the  country  now 
made  it  possible,  in  view  of  the  improved  state  of  the  inter- 
national markets,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  reform  in  this  matter. 
Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  they  would  work 
together  harmoniously,  that  being  **one  of  the  principal 
guarantees  for  the  just  government  of  the  country  and  the 
maintenance  of  rebgion." 

On  May  26,  the  motion  in  favour  of  Religious  Liberty  and 
Equahty,  which  had  been  moved  by  M.  Iranyi  in  the  Hungarian 
Chamber  every  year  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  was  accepted 
by  the  Government,  and  passed  unanimously.     It  was  inter- 
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preted  by  Count  Csaky,  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  as  binding 
the  Governnaent  to  introduce  Bills  at  an  early  date,  removing 
the  obstacles  to  marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  to 
the  conversion  of  Christians  to  the  Jewish  faith.  All  creeds 
would,  he  said,  be  declared  equal  before  the  law,  the  registers 
of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  would  be  taken  over  by  civil 
functionaries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  over  all  creeds  would  be  maintained  and  proclaimed. 

A  Bill  legaUsing  marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians 
was  introduced  by  M.  Tisza's  Government  in  1883,  but  thrown 
out  by  the  House  of  Magnates  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Primate  and  the  late  Cardinal  Ha3mald,  who  acted  under  the 
orders  of  the  Pope  and  the  Holy  See.  The  failure  of  the  Bill 
led  to  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Magnates,  which,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  could  not  oflfer  the  same  resistance  to  the 
Marnage  Bill  as  before.  The  promised  Bills,  moreover,  would 
assure  a  legal  status  to  the  Anghcan  Church  and  all  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  Dissenting  creeds,  which  at  present  are 
tolerated  in  Hungary,  like  the  Jewish  faith,  but  can  at  any  time 
be  interfered  with. 

The  unanimity  shown  by  the  House  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, was  soon  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  strife  of  parties  and 
nationalities,  combined  with  the  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  compulsory  civil  marriage,  became  so  formidable  as  to  bring 
about  the  postponement  of  all  other  reforms  on  questions 
affecting  the  Church.  For  a  moment  party  quarrels  were 
dropped  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  (June  7)  of  the 
twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  as  King  of  Hungary,  but  they  soon  broke  out 
again.  On  July  17  a  series  of  anti-Himgarian  meetings  was 
held  in  several  towns  of  Roumania  to  protest  against  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Roumanians  in  Transylvania,  and  speeches  were 
dehvered  of  such  violence  that  an  ill-informed  listener  might 
have  imagined  an  immediate  war  with  the  Dual  Monarchy  to 
be  inevitable.  The  first  toast,  for  instance,  was  proposed  by 
M.  Orescu,  Rector  of  the  University,  who  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Roumanian  Crown  Prince,  on  his  accession,  would  be  King 
of  all  the  Roumanians.  Another  speaker,  M.  Gradisteanu, 
assured  his  brethren  beyond  the  western  frontier  that  old  and 
young,  in  palace  and  in  hut,  stood  by  them,  and  that  the 
Roumanians  were  ready  for  any  sacrifices  for  their  Transyl- 
vanian  fellow-countrymen. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  meeting  was  held  a  debate  arose 
in  the  Hungarian  Diet  on  the  Roumanian  question,  arising 
from  an  interpellation  by  Count  Apponyi.  The  Hungarian 
Premier  agreed  with  the  leader  of  the  Moderate  Opposition 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Roumanians  was  not  without  danger, 
and  that  the  agitators  should  be  severely  dealt  with.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  Minister  was  obliged  to  add  that,  as  far  as 
Roumania  itself  was  concerned,  Hungary  relied  upon  the  good- 
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will  of  the  Eoumanian  Government,  which  had  given  satis- 
factory assurances. 

Further  dissensions  were  caused  by  the  proposal  to  confer 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Buda-Pesth  on  Kossuth  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  ninetieth  birthday  (September  18).  This  proposal 
was  strenuously  opposed  in  the  Municipal  Council  by  the 
Moderate  Liberals,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  120  to 
40.  On  the  day  of  the  celebration  a  procession,  composed  of 
several  thousand  persons,  many  of  whom  carried  tricolour  flags, 
commenced  to  parade  the  streets  to  the  music  of  eight  bands 
playing  patriotic  airs.  A  few  old  flags  used  in  the  War  of 
Independence  in  1848  were  also  displayed,  one  of  which  bore 
Kossuth's  likeness.  The  procession  eventually  made  its  way  to 
the  Town  Park,  where  a  popular  meeting  was  held,  and  several 
members  of  the  Independence  party  delivered  addresses,  which 
were  received  with  loud  applause.  Several  poets  also  recited 
verses  glorifying  Kossuth,  and  celebrating  his  exploits.  A  con- 
gratulatory telegram  was  sent  to  Kossuth,  and  another  to  the 
large  colony  of  Hungarians  in  Ohio,  who  arranged  a  Kossuth 
celebration  at  Cleveland. 

The  Hungarian  Budget  for  1893  was  issued  on  October  1. 
It  estimated  the  total  revenue  at  485,279,643  florins,  and  the 
total  expenditure  at  485,265,596  florins,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
14,047  florins,  or  678  florins  less  than  that  shown  in  the  last 
Budget. 

The  only  interesting  features  in  the  Ministerial  statement 
which  accompanied  the^udget  were  the  announcement  that  the 
resumption  of  payments  in  specie  might,  perhaps,  be  expected 
about  January  1,  1894 ;  and  that  the  plans  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Iron  Gates  on  the  Lower  Danube  had  been  so  altered  as 
to  allow  the  passage  of  middle-sized  sea-going  vessels.  The 
projected  canal  was  to  be  made  deeper  by  one  metre,  at  a  cost 
of  1,500,000  florins. 

The  Ministerial  crisis  which  had  long  been  brewing  finally 
broke  out  in  October.  The  first  incident  which  shook  the 
position  of  the  Ministry  was  the  proposal  that  a  wreath  should 
be  placed  on  the  monument  in  honour  of  General  Hentzi  and 
the  300  Austrian  soldiers  who  were  killed  with  him  by  the 
Hungarian  insurgents  during  the  siege  of  Buda-Pesth  in  the 
revolution  of  1848. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  case  was  that  the  projected  honours 
would  denote  the  final  reconciliation  between  the  past  and  the 
present  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  would  constitute  a  recog- 
nition by  the  Austrian  authorities  of  the  insurgents  of  1849  as 
legitimate  belligerents,  with  all  the  moral  consequences  of  such 
recognition.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  Common  Austro-Hungarian  Army  in  Hungary, 
was  to  have  deposited  a  wreath  on  the  new  Honved  Monument, 
and  veteran  Honveds  were  to  have  placed  a  wreath  on  the 
Hentzi  Monument.     The  Eadicals,  however,  sharply  criticised 
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the  scheme  in  the  House,  and  simultaneously  decried  it  in  the 
country  as  shameful  and  unpatriotic,  using  Kossuth's  name  in 
order  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Honved  Veteran 
Associations,  ninety  in  number. 

In  Hungary  the  terrorism  exercised  by  stigmatising  any- 
thing as  unpatriotic  is  enormous.  Seeing  this  danger  for  them- 
selves, the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Honved 
Associations  held  a  meeting  on  Friday  night,  and  after  a  stormy 
debate  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Honved  Monument  had  overstepped  its  powers  by  for- 
mally taking  the  initiative  in  the  programme.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  resolved  to  postpone  the  unveiling  ceremony  from 
All  Souls'  Day  to  the  anniversary  of  the  Storming  of  Buda  in 
May.  This  resolution  placed  not  only  the  Ministry,  which  had 
made  itself  responsible  for  the  reconciliation  scheme,  but  also 
the  Army,  which  had  accepted  the  rdle  assigned  to  it  in  the 
programme,  in  a  ridiculous  position.  The  postponement  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  but  Count  Szapary  was  violently 
attacked  for  making  a  proposal  which  had  proved  so  unpala- 
table to  public  feeling,  and  the  Emperor-King,  who  had  attached 
much  importance  to  the  scheme,  left  Buda-Pesth  immediately 
after,  some  time  before  the  date  when  it  was  originally  arranged 
that  his  stay  in  the  Hungarian  capital  should  terminate. 

A  far  more  serious  matter  was  the  disagreement  in  the 
Cabinet  on  the  so-called  pohtico-religious  questions.  These 
were  three  in  number.  The  first  was  the  registration  of  the 
births  of  the  children  of  mixed  marriages.  According  to  the 
law  of  1868  the  male  children  are  baptised  in  the  faith  of  the 
father  and  the  female  children  in  that  of  the  mother.  The 
birth  of  a  child  born  of  a  mixed  marriage,  if  baptised  by  a 
Catholic  priest,  was  inscribed  in  the  CathoUc  Church  register, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  priest  was  called  upon  to  communicate 
the  registration  to  the  Protestant  pastor  of  the  locaUty.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  child  were  baptised  by  the  minister  of  another 
faith,  the  latter  was  bound  to  communicate  the  registration  to 
the  local  Catholic  priest.  This  arrangement  the  Catholic 
Church  refused  to  carry  out,  and  all  attempts  to  reduce  the 
clergy  to  submission  or  to  effect  a  compromise  had  proved 
fruitless. 

The  second  question  was  the  free  practice  of  all  religions, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Jewish  faith.  According  to  the 
Hungarian  law  the  different  faiths  are  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories— the  **  tolerated**  and  the  **  received.**  Hitherto  the 
Jewish  religion  had  only  been  **  tolerated,**  and  it  was  now 
proposed  that  it  should  be  placed  on  a  par  with  other 
religions. 

The  third  and  most  difl&cult  question  was  that  of  civil  mar- 
riage. A  speech  delivered  in  September  by  the  Calvinistic  Bishop 
Pap,  in  which  he  accused  the  Hungarian  Primate  of  fomenting 
a  conflict  between  the  Eoman  Cathohc  Church  and  the  Hun- 
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garian  Government,  and  encouraging  the  militant  lower  clergy 
to  steal  Protestant  souls  by  baptising  as  Catholics  the  children 
of  mixed  marriages,  who,  by  law,  ought  to  be  brought  up  as 
Protestants,  aroused  the  CathoUc  clergy  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  was  intended  to  initiate  a  regular  Culturkavipf  by 
attacking  the  Protestants  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  Prince  Pri- 
mate Vaszary,  Archbishop  of  Gran,  determined  to  head  the 
movement  in  order  to  control  it.  In  an  interview  with  two 
newspaper  representatives,  he  complained  bitterly  that  religious 
strife,  which  had  been  absent  from  Hungary  for  over  a  century, 
had  again  been  kindled  by  the  provocative  speech  of  the  Pro- 
testant Bishop,  and  he  issued  a  Pastoral  Letter  admonishing 
the  clergy  to  be  patient  and  moderate,  to  abstain  from  giving 
vent  to  their  feelings  in  order  to  avoid  a  great  danger  to 
the  nation,  and  to  trust  in  him,  the  Primate,  who  would  not 
fail  to  safeguard  the  interests  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
country. 

The  Primate  also  had  an  interview  with  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  upon  whom  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to 
introduce  a  Bill  abolishing  the  law  of  1868.  The  Protestants 
claimed  that  it  was  the  natural  right  of  the  parents  to  decide 
themselves  what  shall  be  the  religion  of  their  offspring ;  and 
they  urged  that  past  experience  had  shown  that  the  liberty  of 
the  parents  had  been  destroyed,  partly  by  the  written  pledges 
demanded  by  the  Cathohc  clergy  before  the  marriage  ceremony, 
and  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  confessional,  so  that  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  1868  would  mean  that  aU  the  children  of 
mixed  marriages  would  be  claimed  by  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.  As  there  are  over  3,000,000  Protestants  in  Hungary, 
and  mixed  marriages  are  very  common,  the  question  was  a  very 
difficult  one  for  all  concerned,  especially  the  Government.  The 
ex-Premier  Koloman  Tisza,  being  now  '*  in  a  position  of  greater 
freedom  and  less  responsibility,'*  attempted  to  solve  it  by  de- 
manding the  immediate  introduction  of  obligatory  civil  mar- 
riage, and  was  supported  in  this  demand  by  a  number  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  Ministerial  party.  But  it  was  known  that  the 
Emperor-King,  the  majority  of  the  Upper  House,  and  the  people 
of  the  country  districts,  were  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  Count  Szapary,  as  a  noble  and  a  CathoUc,  was  not 
prepared  to  face  the  obloquy  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  if 
he  introduced  it.  He  accordingly  resigned  (Nov.  10)  and  Dr. 
Wekerle,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
firmness,  who,  like  Koloman  Tisza,  was  a  bourgeois  and  a  Pro- 
testant, was  appointed  Premier  in  his  stead,  the  other  Ministers 
remaining  at  their  posts.  Obligatory  civil  marriage  was  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government  programme  ;  but  the 
whole  agitation  on  this  subject  was  an  artificial  one.  No  one 
in  Hungary  really  wanted  civil  marriage  to  be  introduced  ex- 
cept the  Eadical  and  free-thinking  doctrinaires  of  the  capital 
and  the  larger  towns,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  no  attempt 
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had  been  made  by  the  Government  even  to  draw  up  a  Bill  on 
the  subject. 

In  the  western  half  of  the  Monarchy  the  conflict  between 
the  Czechs  and  the  Germans  continued  with  increased  bitter- 
ness, and  for  a  time  turned  the  Government  majority  into  a 
minority.  The  Young  Czech  party,  whose  position  in  Bohemia 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Anti-Pamellites  in  Ireland,  are  no- 
toriously enemies  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  in  place  of  which  they 
would  prefer  the  alliance  of  Austria  with  Russia  and  France. 
They  sent  delegates  to  Nancy,  to  proclaim  the  fraternisation  of 
the  Czech  nation  with  France  and  Russia,  and  in  a  conversation 
with  an  alleged  diplomatist  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  published  by 
the  GauloiSy  allusion  was  made  to  the  eventual  neutrality  of 
Bohemia  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Austria  and  Germany 
on  one  side  and  France  and  Russia  on  the  other.  The  sus- 
picions of  Czech  loyalty  appeared  to  a  certain  extent  warranted 
by  the  draft  address  to  the  Crown  introduced  by  the  Young 
Czech  party  in  the  Bohemian  Diet.  This  document  embodied 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  a  party  representing  a  population  of 
3,000,000  out  of  the  5,000,000  in  Bohemia,  the  other  2,000,000 
being  Germans.  It  denied  the  vahdity  of  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion of  Austria,  and  claimed  the  restitution  of  the  State  rights  of 
Bohemia,  with  a  separate  and  independent  Legislature  for  the 
Bohemian  Kingdom,  including  the  Provinces  of  Bohemia  pro- 
per, Moravia,  and  Silesia,  which  formerly  belonged  to  it.  It 
recognised  the  Sovereign  only  in  the  capacity  of  heir  to  the 
Bohemian  Crown,  and  demanded  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
in  Prague  as  King  of  Bohemia.  In  a  word,  it  claimed  complete 
Home  Rule  for  Bohemia  in  place  of  the  local  autonomy  which 
is  possessed  by  all  the  provinces  of  Austria. 

So  far  there  was  no  novelty  in  the  matter,  as  the  Czechs 
had  always  demanded  a  separate  existence  for  their  country. 
The  address,  however,  contamed  one  passage  which  clearly  con- 
veyed a  threat  that  Austrian  interests  would  fare  badly  if  Home 
Rule  were  not  fully  granted  in  accordance  with  the  Czech 
demands.     The  passage  was  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  continuance  of  the  present  quarrel  between  the 
nationalities  in  Bohemia  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  dynasty, 
and  in  the  present  disturbed  times,  and  under  the  existing 
strained  relations  in  Europe,  it  is  still  less  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  and  future  of  the  State." 

Meanwhile  nothing  was  done  to  bring  into  force  the  com- 
promise between  Geiman  and  Czechish  pretensions  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  in  1890,  but  had  been  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  the  Young  Czechs  (see  **  Annual 
Register,"  1890,  pp.  324  and  325),  and  the  Germans  daily  grew 
more  impatient.  On  November  24  they  held  a  meeting  under 
their  chief,  Herr  von  Plener,  to  decide  whether  they  should 
continue  on  friendly  terms  with  Count  Taaflfe*s  Government, 
and  whether  Count  Kuenburg,  the  representative  of  the  party 
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within  the  Ministry,  who  had  been  barely  a  year  in  ofl&ce, 
should  resign  his  post  at  once. 

All  this  ill-feeling  was  caused  by  two  speeches  made  in  the 
Eeichsrath.  Prince  Karl  Schwarzenberg,  the  representative  of 
the  Feudal  party  in  Bohemia,  asked  the  Government  when  the 
vacant  post  of  Minister  for  Bohemia  was  to  be  filled  up.  Count 
Taaflfe  replied  that  the  appointment  would  be  made  at  the 
proper  time.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  then  attacked  the  system 
of  Dualism  and  the  compact  with  Hungary,  and  predicted  that 
the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  growth  of  [Radicalism  in 
that  country  would  prompt  the  highest  factor  in  the  State  to 
revise  the  various  forms  of  government  in  the  Monarchy. 
Then,  he  added,  would  be  the  opportunity  to  federalise  the 
Empire,  and  to  restore  Home  Eule  to  Bohemia. 

This  speech,  which  wound  up  with  an  invitation  to  the 
former  components  of  Count  Taaflfe's  majority  to  rally  round 
him  again,  and  make  him  independent  of  the  German  party, 
naturally  caused  uneasiness  on  the  German  benches,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  Count  Taaflfe  would  repudiate  the  attack  on  Hungary 
and  the  system  of  Dualism.  Instead  of  this,  the  Premier  made 
some  remarks  intended  to  be  humorous — for  instance,  that  a 
statesman  must  only  concern  himself  with  the  moment,  leaving 
it  to  Providence  to  help  him  further.  The  allusion  to  fche 
Bohemian  Minister  was  couched  in  the  same  vein,  and  was 
understood  to  convey  a  hint  that  if  the  Young  Czechs  were  pre- 
pared for  a  fresh  compromise  on  the  Bohemian  question,  one 
of  them  would  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  post.  The  result  of 
the  meeting  was  that  the  German  Liberals  separated  themselves 
from  the  Poles  and  the  Conservatives,  thereby  placing  the 
Government  in  a  minority.  Count  Kuenburg  resigned,  and 
the  party,  in  order  to  express  their  want  of  confidence  in  Count 
Taaffe,  voted  against  the  Secret  Service  Fund.  This,  however, 
had  no  eflfect  on  the  position  of  the  Ministry,  as  the  Secret 
Service  Fund  (which  only  amounts  to  4,000/.  a  year)  is  not  in 
Austria  regarded  as  a  Cabinet  question,  and  opposition  to  it  has 
never  yet  upset  a  Government  there.  The  vote  was  rejected 
by  167  against  146,  or  a  majority  for  the  Opposition  of  21.  The 
division  took  place  on  party  lines,  the  Poles,  the  Feudal  Con- 
servatives, the  Old  Czechs,  the  Italians,  the  Euthenians,  the 
Clericals,  and  the  Anti-Semites  voting  for  the  Government, 
while  the  German  Liberals,  the  German  Nationalists,  the 
Young  Czechs,  the  Croats,  and  one  Democrat  went  into  the 
lobby  against  it. 

The  number  of  parties  just  mentioned  gives  some  idea  of 
the  variety  of  possible  combinations  by  which  a  majority  in  the 
Eeichsratla  can  be  formed.  The  Young  Czechs,  for  instance, 
whose  forty  votes  helped  Herr  von  Plener  to  his  victory,  are 
amon^  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  present  foreign  policy  of 
Austna,  which  is,  however,  warmly  supported  by  the  German 
Liberals,  as  well  as  by  the  parties  which  voted  with  the  Govern- 
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ment.  Nothing  but  a  negative  programme,  like  that  on  which 
the  present  Eeichsrath  was  elected,  could  have  kept  together 
for  two  years  a  majority  in  which  the  German  Liberals  were 
able  to  figure.  For  the  previous  eleven  years  of  Count  Taaflfe*& 
rule  the  Cartel  majority  had  consisted  of  all  the  parties  opposed 
to  the  Germans,  who,  on  every  important  division,  even  on  a 
question  relating  to  foreign  matters,  named  the  price  of  their 
vote,  and  usually  obtained  it  in  the  form  of  concessions  to  their 
nationality  or  provincial  autonomy. 

After  the  vote  on  the  Secret  Service  Fund,  Count  Taaflfe 
again  approached  the  German  Liberals  with  the  object  of 
bringing  about  a  modus  vivendi,  but  the  negotiations  had  not 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Meanwhile  the  current  business 
of  the  State  was  carried  on  with  little  or  no  opposition  in  the 
Eeichsrath.  The  accounts  for  1891  showed  a  net  surplus  of 
revenue  over  expenditure  of  14,000,000  florins,  the  previous 
year  having  resulted  in  a  net  surplus  of  22,000,000  florins. 
Even  larger  surpluses  had  been  realised  during  the  past  two 
years  in  Hungary,  so  that  each  part  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  dis- 
posed of  balances  in  its  Treasury  of  about  200,000,000  florins. 
The  estimates  for  1893  were  equally  favourable.  They  antici- 
pated a  total  expenditure  of  608,684,794  florins,  being  an 
increase  of  22,376,181  florins  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  total  receipts  at  609,572,085  florins,  an  increase 
of  28,617,959  florins,  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  887,291 
florins,  which  was  655,308  florins  larger  than  that  of  1892.  The 
Minister  pointed  out  that  the  present  surplus  would  have  been 
another  million  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  3,000,000- 
florins  had  been  assigned  from  the  current  revenue  of  1893  for  the 
redemption  of  the  State  debt,  whereas  in  1892  only  2,000,000 
had  been  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  Budget  for  the  common  expenses  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  submitted  to  the  delegations  in  Octo- 
ber, the  total  expenditure  was  estimated  at  143,821,887  florins, 
or  4,679,001  florins  more  than  last  year.  This  included 
3,533,500  florins  for  the  Foreign  Office,  123,501,828  florins  for 
the  Army,  and  11,977,680  florins  for  the  Navy.  The  increase 
in  the  expenditure  for  the  Army  was  estimated  at  4,236,562 
florins,  and  for  the  Navy  at  450,000  florins.  This  increase  was 
mainly  caused  by  the  strength  of  the  Army  having  been  raised 
to  2,255,141  men  and  by  the  cost  of  a  new  armed  cruiser. 

The  Finance  Departments  in  both  halves  of  the  Monarchy 
were  busily  engaged  throughout  the  year  in  taking  steps  for  the 
reform  of  the  currency.  It  appears  from  the  information  col- 
lected by  them  that  the  public  debts  of  the  Empire  amounted  to 
5,542,000,000  florins,  of  which  1,298,000,000  were  payable  in  gold, 
1,555,000,000  in  silver,  and  2,690,000,000  in  paper,  and  that  the 
debts  of  provincial  bodies,  communities,  railways,  and  other  cor- 
porations amounted  to 4,300,000,000  florins,of  which  1,216,000,000 
were  payable  in  gold  and  546,000,000  in  silver — making  in  all 
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9,841,000,000florins,  of  which  2,514,000,000  florins,  or  251,000,000Z. 
sterling,  were  payable  in  gold.  The  two  Governments  also  tried 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  State  funds  was 
placed  abroad.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  of  the  four 
per  cent.  Austrian  Gold  Eente  71  per  cent,  was  held  abroad, 
mostly  in  France  and  Germany,  and  29  per  cent,  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  Of  Austrian  Paper  Eente  there  was  only  33  per  cent, 
abroad,  but  of  Austrian  Silver  Eente  67  per  cent.,  mostly  in 
Germany.  Hungary  had  placed  abroad  81  per  cent,  of  her 
public  funds  payable  in  gold,  and  3J  per  cent,  of  such  funds 
payable  either  in  silver  or  notes.  The  actual  stock  of  gold  coins 
in  possession  of  both  Governments  at  the  end  of  1889  was  about 
12,000,000  florins,  but  had  since  considerably  increased.  At  the 
beginning  of  1892  not  less  than  10,000,000  florins  in  gold  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank,  the  two 
Ministers  of  Finance,  other  public  funds,  bankers,  railway 
companies,  &c.,  although  one  very  seldom  met  with  a  gold 
coin  in  the  country. 

After  much  consideration  it  was  resolved  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments to  adopt  a  gold  standard  instead  of  the  silver  one 
which  had  hitherto  been  in  existence,  and  Bills  on  the  subject 
were  accordingly  introduced  in  the  Hungarian  Parhament  and 
the  Eeichsrath  in  May.  Under  these  Bills,  which  were  passed 
simultaneously  in  the  Parliaments  at  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  on 
July  19,  the  new  coins  are  to  be  of  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  bronze. 
There  are  to  be  gold  coins  of  twenty  kronen,  worth  twenty-one 
francs,  or  about  seventeen  marks,  besides  gold  ten  kronen 
pieces,  and  new  silver  pieces  worth  one  krone,  equivalent  to  one 
franc  five  centimes,  or  eighty-five  German  pfennige,  or  ten  Eng- 
lish pence,  also  half-kronen  silver  pieces,  while  the  small  change 
is  to  consist  of  nickel  pieces  of  twenty  and  ten  hellers.  Each 
krone  is  to  be  worth  100  hellers.  Finally,  the  bronze  coinage 
is  to  consist  of  one  and  two  heller  pieces.  All  the  new  coins 
are  to  continue,  for  a  time,  conjointly  in  circulation  with  the 
old  gulden  and  kreuzers. 

The  new  silver  coins  are  to  be  struck  to  the  value  of 
200,000,000  kronen,  and  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance  is 
empowered  to  procure,  by  way  of  loan,  the  sum  of  18,300,456Z. 
sterling  in  gold.  The  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance,  who 
was  already  in  possession  of  gold  bills  and  specie  for  4,500,000/. 
sterhng,  was  empowered  to  raise  an  additional  sum  of  3,666,000Z. 
in  gold.  The  two  Ministers  would,  therefore,  have  to  secure 
upwards  of  22,000,000Z.  sterling  in  gold  before  the  State  notes, 
amounting  to  312,000,000  florins,  can  be  withdrawn.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Bank  would  also  have  to  convert  its  gold 
bills  into  gold,  and  it  was  estimated  that  bullion  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  10,000,000Z.  would  thus  have  to  be  procured  at  a  later 
period  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Empire,  thereby  neces- 
sitating an  absorption  within  the  next  four  to  six  years  of  gold 
to  the  value  of  about  40,000,000Z.  sterling,  of  which  at  least 
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10,000,000Z.  to  15,000,000^.  would  be  required  within  the  next 
two  years. 

Labour  questions  caused  much  anxiety  this  year  at  Vienna 
as  in  other  European  capitals.  The  distress  among  the  unem- 
ployed was  so  great  in  February  and  March  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  undertake  a  series  of  public  works,  but  the  knowledge 
that  this  was  to  be  done  attracted  crowds  from  the  villages  and 
fields  who  had  no  means  of  subsistence.  Bread  was  collected 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labour  party  from  the 
bakers  of  the  capital,  partly  as  a  gift  and  partly  at  reduced 
prices,  with  money  subscribed  by  the.  general  public.  The 
total  number  of  persons  who  received  rehef  from  November  15, 
1891,  to  March  1,  1892,  was  620,000.  May-day  passed  off 
quietly,  but  in  December  Herr  Friedlander,  editor  of  the  An- 
archist paper  die  Zukunfty  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months* 
hard  labour  for  publishing  in  August  an  article  recommending 
workmen  to  murder  unjust  employers  and  obnoxious  ofl&cials. 
In  July  the  Austrian  authorities  published  throughout  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  a  notification  to  the  effect  that  the  institution 
of  the  robot  would  be  abolished  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Hither- 
to, under  the  old  Turkish  law,  all  men  between  sixteen  and 
sixty  had  had  to  work  six  days  every  year  on  the  public  roads 
without  payment,  and  owners  of  oxen  and  cart-horses  had  to 
place  them  gratis  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  a  like 
period,  being  obhged,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  them  with 
fodder  and  shelter.  The  cattle  robot  weighed  very  hardly  upon 
the  peasants,  for  the  animals  are  often  their  sole  fortune,  and 
they  generally  received  them  back  in  bad  condition.  The 
Turkish  Government  could  not  dispense  with  this  corvee,  as 
there  were  no  other  means  of  laying  down  and  repairing  the 
streets  and  roads.  The  Austrian  Administration,  however,  had 
so  far  improved  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  as  to  be 
in  a  position  to  pay  for  their  pubUc  works,  as  in  other  civilised 
countries. 

This  measure,  although  the  most  popular,  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  benefits  which  the  Bosnians  had  of  late  received 
from  the  Austrian  Government.  One  institution  recently  in- 
troduced by  M.  de  Kallay  was  prompted  by  the  considera- 
tion that  a  well-organised  credit  system  is  the  basis  of  sound 
economical  development  in  a  country  where  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population  is  small  farmers,  who  consume  the 
greater  part  of  what  they  produce.  This  was  the  establish- 
ment of  local  Savings  Banks,  or,  rather,  Credits  Fonciers, 
in  all  the  districts  of  the  occupied  provinces,  two-thirds  of 
the  funds  being  furnished  by  the  State  and  one-third  by  the 
peasants  of  each  district.  These  banks,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  and  the  municipal  authorities,  provided 
the  peasant  with  loans  for  agricultural  purposes  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  four  per  cent. 

A  modern  form  of  criminal  procedure  had  also  been  intro- 
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duced  into  New  Austria,  as  the  occupied  provinces  are  gene- 
rally called  in  Vienna,  and,  though  the  Government  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  apply  the  jury  system,  yet  the  laity  were  granted 
full  scope  in  Bosnian  jurisdiction.  The  future  Courts  of  Justice 
were  to  consist  not  only  of  learned  judges,  but  also  of  a  number 
of  respectable  citizens  of  various  creeds,  who  would  assist  the 
judge  to  arrive  at  his  verdict  by  instructing  him  in  local  cus- 
toms and  views,  as  well  as  by  giving  their  opinions.  Thus  the 
two  countries  which  only  twelve  years  ago  were  a  half-bar- 
barous satrapy  of  the  Turkish  Empire  were  advancing  steadily 
towards  Western  civilisation.  The  rapidity  of  this  progress  may 
be- gauged  by  a  few  facts  from  the  last  Bosnian  Budget.  No 
less  than  about  150  English  miles  of  roads  and  214  miles  of 
railways — including  a  line  connecting  the  interior  with  the 
Adriatic — were  laid  down  since  1882,  and  against  forty-two 
schools  with  3,344  scholars  in  1882,  there  were  in  1892  228  ele- 
mentary schools,  with  17,560  pupils,  besides  eleven  higher 
schools,  with  742  students. 

In  foreign  affairs  Austria-Hungary  shared  in  the  general 
quiet  which  pervaded  the  European  atmosphere.  The  most 
remarkable  speech  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
delegations  on  October  3  was  that  of  M.  Eym,  a  member  of  the 
Young  Czech  party.  He  said  that  while  far  from  feeling  the 
slightest  animosity  towards  Germany  or  Italy,  he  must  empha- 
tically declare  that  the  Bohemian  people  were  entirely  opposed 
to  the  Triple  Alliance.  He  regarded  the  Eastern  policy  of  Aus- 
tria, which  tended  steadily  to  further  accentuate  the  opposition 
of  the  Monarchy  to  Eussia,  with  fear  and  apprehension.  He 
asked  whether  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  Germany,  as  pub- 
lished, contained  every  point  of  the  agreement  arrived  at 
between  these  two  Powers,  or  whether  there  were  other 
clauses  giving  to  Austria  guarantees  of  protection,  or  support 
even  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Empire,  in  the  event  of 
the  country  being  compelled  to  take  the  offensive  in  defence 
of  its  supposed  interests  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  If  such 
clauses  existed,  he  asked  whether  the  Government  intended 
to  publish  them,  and  under  what  conditions.  He  further 
desired  to  know  whether  there  was  an  identical  treaty 
with  Italy,  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  a  separate  treaty,  or 
whether  there  was  a  single  treaty  between  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

Count  Kalnoky's  customary  statement  was  characterised 
throughout  by  its  entirely  peaceful  character.  Referring  to 
Austria's  foreign  relations,  the  Coimt  said  that  the  relations 
between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  were  '*  very 
friendly,"  while  those  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
Governments  were  "normally  friendly."  The  Minister  then 
went  on  to  state  that  the  Vienna  Cabinet  had  received  the  most 
binding  assurances  from  all  Courts  and  all  Governments  that 
no  one  contemplated  a  war  of  aggression. 
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Describing  the  general  situation,  Count  Kalnoky  said  :  "  East 
and  west,  military  preparations  continue,  which  compel  Austria- 
Hungary  to  keep  pace  with  them,  but  to  this  state  of  things 
public  opinion  is  accustomed,  and  sees  nothing  abnormal  in  it." 

The  distinction  drawn  by  the  Minister  between  the  Courts 
and  the  Governments  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  respectively 
was  significant,  and  it  accurately  denoted  the  relations  of  the 
two  Empires  with  regard  to  each  other. 

The  reigning  families  of  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  were 
on  **  very  friendly '*  terms  so  far  as  they  were  personally  con- 
cerned, but  the  antagonism  between  the  policies  pursued  by 
their  respective  Ministers  prevented  the  relations  between  the 
two  Governments  from  being  more  than  **  normally  friendly/' 
Bulgaria  was  a  bone  of  contention,  which  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  in  such  intimate  relations  as  those  which 
were  maintained  by  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
that  Alliance,  which  was  directed  against  Bussia  as  much  as 
against  France,  was  in  itself  a  bar  to  any  possible  rapproche- 
vient  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Eussia. 

The  representatives  of  all  the  nationalities  in  the  delega- 
tions declared  themselves  satisfied  with  Count  Kalnoky's  policy 
and  repudiated  that  advocated  by  M.  Eym,  upon  which  Count 
Kalnoky  replied  that  he  much  regretted  M.  Eym's  speech,  "  be- 
cause it  was  intended  to  sow  amongst  the  Austrians  mistrust 
of  their  allies/'  *'  The  Deputy  in  question,"  he  continued, 
'*  advocated  better  relations  with  Eussia,  but  there  is  no  one  in 
the  delegation  who  would  not  desire  better,  nay,  the  very  best 
possible  relations  with  Russia,  and  if  Herr  Eym's  declaration 
should  have  the  effect  of  being  the  starting-point  for  Russia  in 
bringing  about  such  relations  with  this  country,  I  and  everybody 
else  would  be  highly  gratified.  The  Triple  Alliance,  it  must  be 
repeated  again  and  again,  is  purely  defensive  and  peaceful,  and 
no  attack  upon  other  countries  will  come  from  Austria.  The 
AlUance  is  not  only  backed  and  recognised  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population  of  this  Monarchy,  but  the  whole  of 
Europe  regards  it  as  a  league  of  peace,  and  I  intend  to  cultivate 
and  defend  it  out  of  the  fullest  conviction  of  its  benefits,  a 
conviction  in  which  I  am  strengthened  by  the  approval  of  my 
policy  in  both  delegations.  During  the  course  of  many  years 
the  Alliance  has  had  no  point  against  any  one,  and,  as  regards 
Austria's  Eastern  policy,  it  is  the  most  peaceful  that  could  be 
conceived.  We  do  not  want  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of  the 
Balkan  States.  We  desire  for  each  of  them  an  independent 
development  in  the  political  and  economical  sphere.  This,  it 
will  be  admitted,  is  the  most  benevolent  policy  towards  the 
Balkan  countries  that  could  be  imagined,  but  we  do  not  go  so 
far,  and  cannot  go  to  such  length  as  to  declare  that  we  leave 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  whomever  wants  to  have  it." 

As  regarded  the  relations  of  the  Monarchy  to  Russia,  Count 
Kalnoky  refuted  the  insinuation  that  they  might  be  affected  by 
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the  negotiations  for  a  Commercial  Convention  opened  between 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  declared  that  the  important 
relations  between  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  had 
never  been  anything  but  excellent,  that  they  were  at  the  present 
time  friendly  and  normal,  and  that  they  had  lately  undergone 
no  kind  of  change. 

As  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  Servia,  the  speaker  did 
not  suppose  that  the  change  in  the  Servian  Ministry  would 
cause  its  rejection,  since  it  was  above  all  necessary  for  Servia 
itself.  The  Servian  Government  had  not  yet  applied  for  an 
extension  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment, but  should  such  a  step  be  taken,  he  (Count  Kalnoky) 
possessed  Parliamentary  authorisation  to  prolong  that  period  if 
necessary  until  June  1893. 

Eespecting  the  general  situation.  Count  Kalnoky  was  in  the 
pleasant  position  of  not  having  to  discuss  any  important  ques- 
tion which  had  arisen  since  last  year,  but,  besides  that,  he  had 
not  much  to  say  that  would  be  of  interest.  Since  the  last 
meetings  of  the  delegations  the  general  situation  had  not 
undergone  any  notewortliy  change.  There  were  still  the  same 
opposite  currents  in  the  system  of  the  European  States,  but  a 
•greater  calm  had  come  over  public  opinion.  WarUke  prepara- 
tions continued  indeed  on  all  sides  without  cessation,  and  as 
this  was  the  case  both  east  and  west,  so,  too,  was  it  in  Central 
Europe.  But  people  were  becoming  accustomed  to  this  chronic 
evil,  so  much  the  more  as  it  did  not  prevent  Governments 
entering  upon  great  economic  schemes  calculated  upon  a  long 
duration  of  peace.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  conclusion  of 
commercial  treaties  also  exercised  a  favourable  influence  upon 
public  opinion. 

In  several  States,  Count  Kalnoky  continued,  there  had  been 
important  changes  in  Cabinets  and  individuals,  but  they  would 
probably  not  result  in  any  essential  changes  in  the  position  or 
in  the  foreign  pohcy  of  the  countries  to  which  he  referred,  since 
the  grouping  of  the  Powers  was  based  upon  the  deepest  political 
motives  and  interests,  and  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 

The  last  change  of  Ministry  in  Eoumania  had  made  no  altera- 
tion in  the  direction  of  that  country's  pohcy,  or  its  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Austria-Hungary.  The  overthrow  of  the  Eadical 
Government  in  Servia  was  inevitable  and  highly  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  that  country's  stability,  development,  and  internal 
relations.  He  could  only  hope  that  Servia  would  soon  overcome 
the  recent  crisis,  which,  however,  was  a  perfectly  internal  matter. 
The  new  Servian  Ministers  would  have  to  be  very  insincere  if, 
in  spite  of  their  decided  declarations,  they  should  aim  at  other 
than  j&iendly  relations  with  Austria-Hungary. 

In  Italy  too,  Count  Kalnoky  said,  new  statesmen  had  come 
to  the  head  of  the  Government  without  there  having  been  any 
change  in  the  friendly  and  cordial  relations  of  that  Powder  with 
Austria-Hungary . 
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Finally,  there  had  been  an  important  change  of  Government 
and  parties  in  England ;  but  there,  too,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  was  estabhshed  on  the  basis  of  imperial  interests,  and 
in  its  main  features  and  objects  could  not  be  alone  dependent 
on  statesmen  forming  part  of  the  Government  of  the  day. 
Recent  years  had  shown,  in  spite  of  repeated  changes  of  Ministry, 
a  beneficent  continuity  in  England's  foreign  policy,  and  in  view 
of  the  approval  which  Lord  Salisbury's  direction  of  affairs  had 
universally  been  accorded  by  public  opinion  in  England,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  assumed  that  the  country's  policy  would  undergo 
any  material  change  in  the  immediate  future. 

Turning  again  to  Eastern  affairs,  Count  Kalnoky  said  that 
the  situation  in  that  part  of  Europe  had  recently  remained  stable, 
whilst  in  some  of  the  small  States  a  constant  and  progressive 
consolidation  was  to  be  noticed.  Austria-Hungary  did  not  wish 
to  establish  herself,  or  to  obtain  any  privileged  position,  in  the 
East,  but  was  merely  desirous  that  each  of  the  different  races 
should  develop  independently  and  progress  economically,  in  the 
spirit  and  under  the  protection  of  existing  treaties.  In  Roumania 
this  was  what  had  taken  place  in  a  high  degree ;  while  in  Bul- 
garia, too,  progress  was  being  made  rapidly  and  on  a  sound 
basis.  Count  Kalnoky  expressed  the  hope  that  Servia  would 
in  its  own  interest  strive  after  and  obtain  equal  success  with  its 
two  neighbours. 

Count  Kalnoky  summed  up  his  criticism  of  the  general 
situation  with  the  words  : — 

**  Our  relations  with  all  the  Powers  are  satisfactory.  The 
constellation  of  Europe  is  growing  more  and  more  peaceful. 
There  is  now  no  especial  cause  for  misgivings,  since  the  Powers, 
although  they  do  not  discontinue  their  military  preparations, 
meet  each  other  with  the  assurance  that  they  wish  decidedly 
for  peace,  and  have  no  thoughts  of  aggression." 

At  the  close  of  Count  Kalnoky's  speech  the  committee 
adopted,  with  only  one  dissentient  vote,  a  resolution  to  include 
in  its  report  an  expression  of  the  perfect  confidence  with  which 
it  accepted  the  Minister's  statement,  and  which  it  placed  in  his 
policy,  steadfastly  directed  as  it  was  towards  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

The  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Vienna  in  October, 
and  his  cordial  reception  there,  once  more  accentuated  the  in- 
timate relations  which  exist  between  Austria  and  Germany,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  Czarevitch  at  Vienna  in  November  seemed 
to  show  that  Russia  also  was  disposed  to  make  friendly  over- 
tures to  the  Austrian  Government.  The  publication  shortly 
after  this  visit  of  a  despatch,  dated  May  29, 1877,  and  addressed 
by  Count  Andrassy  to  Count  Beust,  then  the  Austria-Hungarian 
Ambassador  in  London,  was  a  very  clear  indication  of  Austria's 
policy  in  the  East,  and  might  have  been  intended  as  an  an- 
nouncement to  Russia  and  to  Europe  of  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  Austria  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia. 
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The  conditions  laid  down  in  the  despatch  are,  first,  that  no  one 
Christian  Power  should  assume  the  exclusive  Protectorate  over 
the  Christian  nations  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  ;  secondly,  that 
the  definite  results  of  the  war  should  not  be  fixed  without  the 
interference  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers,  or  the  settlement  of 
the  Christian  nations  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  be  imposed  at 
the  dictation  of  any  one  single  Power ;  third,  that  Eussia  should 
not  acquire  any  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  ; 
fourth,  that  Eoumania  should  not  be  annexed  by  Eussia,  or  be- 
come a  dependency  of  that  Power  ;  fifth,  that  no  secundogeni- 
ture,  whether  Eussian  or  Austrian,  should  be  estabUshed  in  the 
Balkan  countries  ;  sixth,  that  Constantinople  should  not  be 
taken  possession  of  by  Eussia  ;  seventh,  that  a  great  Slav  State 
should  not  be  set  up  out  of  the  different  nationalities  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  where  the  maximum  to  be  conceded  would 
be  the  establishment  of  several  independent  countries,  each 
under  its  native  chief. 

Another  interesting  portion  of  the  despatch  is  that  in  which 
Count  Andrassy  draws  a  parallel  between  the  consequences  of 
an  eventual  conflict  between  England  and  Eussia,  and  those  of 
a  war  between  Austria  and  Eussia.  In  order  the  better  to 
appreciate  the  comparison  it  must  be  remembered  that  Eussia 
and  Austria  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  never  been  in  direct 
conflict  with  each  other,  while  not  infrequently  they  have  been 
close  allies  against  others.  '*  England  and  Eussia,"  says  Count 
Andrassy,  "  are  really  the  whale  and  the  shark,  who,  after 
having  shown  each  other  their  teeth,  must  withdraw  into  their 
natural  element,  whereas  Austria  and  Eussia  are  near  neigh- 
bours, who,  if  they  are  not  at  war,  must  be  fully  at  peace. 
War,  however,  between  these  two  nations  could  not  be  brought 
to  an  end  in  one  campaign.  Every  succeeding  generation  would 
inherit  from  its  predecessor  the  struggle  which  could  hardly  be 
terminated  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  of  the  two  States.  They  must  needs,  therefore,  well 
consider  whether  the  reasons  for  a  conflict  are  of  a  sufficiently 
imperative  nature  to  stake  everything  on  it.*' 

With  England  Austria  remained  on  the  same  friendly  foot- 
ing as  in  past  years.  Her  diplomacy  has  supported  EngUsh 
interests  wherever  they  have  been  threatened,  notably  on  the 
Nile  ;  and  the  Croats,  the  Servians,  and  the  Eoumanians  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  office  to 
send  him  addresses  of  congratulation. 


II.  TURKEY  AND  THE  MINOR  STATES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

Bulgaria  continued  during  the  present  year  to  maintain  its 
place  as  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations   between  France   and   Bulgaria,  consequent   on  the 
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expulsion  of  M.  Chadourne  (see  "  Annual  Eegister/*  1891,  pp. 
330,  331),  came  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  at  the  end  of 
January,  when  a  note  was  despatched  by  M.  Grecofif,  the 
Bulgarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, expressing  regret  that  the  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  M. 
Chadourne  had  not  been  notified  in  writing  to  the  French  Con- 
sulate, and  undertaking  in  future  to  communicate  in  writing  to 
the  Consulate  any  decree  of  expulsion  which  might  be  issued 
against  a  French  citizen.  This  note  was  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory by  France,  and  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed.  The 
Bulgarian  Government,  however,  knowing  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  did  not  relax  its 
vigilance.  Finding  that  a  number  of  Bulgarian  refugees  in 
Servia  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  lives  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  and  M.  Stambuloff,  it  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Powers  to  the  matter,  and  strong  representations  on  the  subject 
were  made  at  Belgrade  by  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  In 
February  the  wives  of  MM.  Karavelofif  (the  ex- Minister), 
Oroschakoff,  and  Georgeoff,  who  had  been  confined  to  their 
houses  since  November,  were  tried  on  a  charge  of  having  signed 
and  handed  to  the  Belgian  Consul  a  memorandum  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  European  Powers  accusing  Bulgarian  public 
functionaries  of  having  tortured  their  fathers,  husbands,  and 
brothers  while  in  prison  under  suspicion  of  having  been  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  M.  Beltchefif.  The  accused  were  all 
acquitted,  and  at  once  released.  Shortly  after  the  news  came 
to  Sofia  of  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Vulcovitch,  the  able  and 
popular  representative  of  Bulgaria  at  Constantinople.  Dr. 
Vulcovitch  was  returning  to  his  house  after  paying  some  diplo- 
matic visits  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  man  behind 
him  who  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  left  side.  The  police  made 
a  careful  search  for  the  assassin,  and  early  in  March  a  Bulgarian 
of  Macedonia  named  Christo  was  arrested,  who  gave  evidence 
showing  that  the  instigator  of  the  crime  was  Shishmanoff,  a 
Bulgarian  in  the  employment  of  the  Russian  Post  Office  at 
Constantinople  and  an  agent  of  the  Bulgarian  Revolutionary 
Committee,  who  hired  two  Russians  to  do  the  deed.  Shishmanoff 
was  arrested,  but  on  the  urgent  representations  of  the  Russian 
Embassy  was  sent  back  to  Russia.  The  Bulgarian  Government 
addressed  a  strong  protest  to  the  Porte  against  this  proceeding 
in  a  note  dated  April  12.  In  this  note  M.  Stambuloff  pointed 
out  that  the  Russian  Embassy  had  no  ground  for  intervention, 
as  Shishmanoff  was  an  Ottoman  subject.  Even  if  he  was  a 
person  under  Russian  protection,  or,  indeed,  even  a  Russian 
subject,  the  intervention  of  the  Embassy  was  illegal,  and  con- 
trary to  the  Capitulations,  since  foreign  subjects  or  persons 
under  foreign  protection,  who  may  be  implicated  in  crimes,  are 
answerable  to  the  Ottoman  tribunals. 

The  note  next  adverted  to  a  letter  addressed  in  July  1891 
to  M.  Stambuloff  by  the  Bulgarian  conspirators  at  Odessa,  who 
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therein  informed  the  Premier  that  as  the  murder  of  M.  Beltchefif 
had  been  duly  accomphshed,  it  was  their  intention  to  prepare 
new  attacks  on  the  persons  of  the  Ministers.  This  letter  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bussian  authorities,  notwith- 
standing which  the  latter  allowed  th^  conspirators  to  remain 
in  the  Imperial  Army,  and  continued  to  pay  them  pensions. 
Moreover,  Stantchef,  though  his  extradition  had  been  granted 
by  the  Porte  for  his  complicity  in  the  murder  of  M.  Beltchefif, 
had  been  actually  received  by  M.  de  Giers,  the  Bussian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

All  the  Bulgarian  refugees  were  furnished  with  Eussian 
passports,  although  they  were  not  Eussian  subjects,  and  even 
certain  brigand  chiefs,  who  were  natives  of  Turkey  and  Ottoman 
subjects,  had  been  found  in  the  possession  of  Eussian  passports 
executed  in  regular  form.     The  note  concluded  as  follows : — 

**  After  having  preserved  order  and  tranquillity,  kept  its 
internal  engagements,  and  satisfied,  in  particular,  the  demands 
of  Eussia  for  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  occupation,  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  alleged  Eussian  Anarchists  who  fled  to  Bul- 
garia ;  after  having,  in  fine,  fulfilled  its  duties  to  all  foreign 
States,  the  Bulgarian  Government  considers  that  it  has  de- 
served the  confidence  of  the  Porte  and  gained  sufi&cient  title  to 
the  solicitude  of  the  Suzerain  Power  to  induce  the  latter  to  take 
into  its  own  hands  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  Bulgaria. 
The  Bulgarian  Government  cannot  doubt  that  the  Porte  will 
demand  the  extradition  of  the  men  who  devised  the  murder  of 
Dr.  Vulcovitch — namely,  Nicholas  and  Naum  Tufektchiefif  and 
Shishmanofif.  Further,  it  begs  the  Porte  to  prohibit  the  stay 
of  Bulgarian  refugees  in  the  vilayets  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
appeals  to  the  Ottoman  Government  to  recognise  the  rights  of 
the  Principality  by  giving,  from  the  international  standpoint^ 
its  sanction,  in  conformity  with  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  to  the  lawful  order  of  things  existing  in  Bulgaria." 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  note,  and  probably  none 
was  expected,  as  the  only  result  of  a  demand  by  the  Porte  for 
the  extradition  of  Shishmanofif  could  be  to  produce  ill-feeling 
between  it  and  Eussia.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  arrest  by 
an  official  of  the  Eussian  Embassy  at  Constantinople  of  a  Bul- 
garian subject  named  Kushlefif  on  his  way  from  Odessa,  where  it 
was  feared  he  had  made  some  discoveries  which  would  compro- 
mise high  Eussian  officials,  the  Turkish  Government  caused  him 
to  be  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  journey  home^ 

Prince  Ferdinand  went  to  England  in  June,  and  his  cordial 
reception  there  produced  a  very  favourable  impression  in  Bul- 
garia. The  semi-ofl5cial  Svoboda  (Liberty)  said  that  the  Bul- 
garian people  have  always  felt  particular  respect  for  the  British 
nation  and  its  Government,  and  have  based  upon  the  latter  a 
large  share  of  their  hopes  of  a  peaceful  development  of  Bulga- 
rian affairs.  England's  policy  in  the  East  had  always  been  above 
reproach,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
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she  had  always  defended  the  independence  of  the  small  Balkan 
nations.  The  Bulgaria  added  that  the  kindly  reception  ex- 
tended to  the  Prince  by  the  Queen,  and  the  strongly  sympa- 
thetic welcome  given  him  by  the  British  nation,  had  produced  at 
Sofia  and  throughout  the  country  a  general  feeling  of  joy  and 
of  gratitude  to  England,  that  the  honours  lavished  upon  the 
elect  of  the  nation  proved  that  the  British  people  and  Govern- 
ment fully  appreciated  the  services  which  the  Prince  had  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  the  monarchical  principle  in  Bulgaria,  as 
well  as  to  the  cause  of  order  and  peace  in  general. 

The  long  impending  trial  by  court  martial  of  the  persons 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  M.  Beltchefif  (see 
**  Annual  Register,"  1891,  p.  329)  began  at  the  end  of  June, 
and  ended  on  July  18.  Five  of  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  death,  and  eight,  including  the  ex-Minister  Karaveloff,  to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment.  The  remaining  six  were 
acquitted.  Shortly  after  the  Svoboda  reproduced  eight  com- 
munications exchanged  between  the  Russian  Legation  at 
Bucharest  and  the  Asiatic  Department  of  the  Foreign 
Office  at  St.  Petersburg.  From  these  documents  it  seems 
that  not  one  single  movement  was  undertaken  against  Prince 
Ferdinand  that  was  not  directed,  paid  for,  and  instigated  by 
Russia.  They  further  show  that  in  1887  the  late  Major 
Panitza  had  an  interview  with  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
Russian  Legation  at  Bucharest,  when  the  conditions  were 
discussed  on  which  Panitza  and  his  fellow-conspirators  would 
undertake  to  create  a  revolution,  and  force  the  Prince  to  leave 
the  country.  Major  Panitza  proposed  that,  in  the  event  of 
success,  the  Government  of  Bulgaria  should  be  vested  in  a 
mixed  Ministry,  controlled  by  a  Russian  Commissioner,  until 
the  arrival  of  a  new  Prince  to  be  elected  by  the  Sobranje. 
The  possible  choice  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  was  not 
to  be  excluded  from  this  agi-eement.  Major  Panitza  was  also 
willing  that  the  office  of  Minister  of  War  and  the  command  of 
the  Bulgarian  brigades  should  be  handed  over  to  Russian  re- 
presentatives. 

The  Imperial  Government,  however,  was  not  disposed  to 
accept  these  conditions.  It  desired  a  Russophil  Ministry,  acting 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Czar,  who  would  have  his  personal 
representative  on  the  spot.  The  question  of  the  election  of  a 
new  Prince  was  to  be  set  aside,  as  the  Sobranje  would  choose 
the  candidate  put  forward  by  the  Emperor's  *'  lieutenant."  The 
Army  was  to  be  strengthened  by  the  incorporation  of  Russian 
corps  d'arjjiSe  equal  in  numbers  to  the  Bulgarian  forces. 

These  proposals  were  rejected  by  Major  Panitza,  and  the 
Asiatic  Department  thereupon  organised  the  Nabokoff  Expedi- 
tion, as  to  the  success  of  which  M.  de  Nelidofif  was  thoroughly 
confident. 

A  further  series  of  documents  was  published  on  July  27. 
These  showed  that  MM.  Dragan  Zankoff  and  Peter  Stantchoff 
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had  made  proposals  for  the  "  removal "  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
with  the  aid  oi  a  Eevolutionary  Mihtary  Committee,  and  that 
they  each  received  from  M.  Btitrovo,  the  Eussian  Diplomatic 
Eepresentative  at  Bucharest,  10,000  francs  to  get  the  Prince 
assassinated.  They  demanded  more  money,  upon  which  the 
Asiatic  Department  replied  that  50,000  francs  would  be  sent  to 
M.  Zankoff  at  Belgrade  through  a  Eussian  mission. 

On  August  11,  M.  Stambulofif,  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan, 
paid  a  visit  to  Constantinople.  He  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary honours.  Though  the  French  and  Eussian  Ambassadors 
attempted  to  induce  the  Sultan  not  to  receive  him,  he  had  an 
audience  of  his  Majesty,  and  was  afterwards  invited  by  him  to 
an  official  dinner  at  the  palace.  On  his  return  to  Sofia,  a  mili- 
tary escort  accompanied  him  to  the  station,  the  Sultan  sent  his 
private  secretary  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  military  honours  were 
rendered  to  him  at  every  station  in  Ottoman  territory  through 
which  the  train  convejdng  him  passed.  Shortly  after  the  first 
Bulgarian  exhibition  was  opened  with  great  ceremony  by  the 
Prince,  who  in  his  speech  remarked  on  the  great  commercial 
and  industrial  development  which  had  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  country. 

A  sharp  controversy  arose  between  the  Bulgarian  and 
the  Greek  Governments  in  September  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  forbidding  any  grants  to  be  made  for  primary  schools 
where  instruction  is  ^ven  in  languages  other  than  the  Bulga- 
rian. This  decree  chiefly  affected  the  Greek  schools  in  Eastern 
Eoumelia,  but  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  was 
only  about  4,500,  the  grievance  was  not  a  very  substantial  one. 
The  Greek  Government,  however,  regarded  the  decree  as  an 
attempt  to  suppress  the  Greek  nationality  in  Bulgaria,  and 
protested  to  the  Powers  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  guarantees  to  all  the 
nations  in  Eastern  Eoumelia  the  free  exercise  of  their  language. 
The  Bulgarian  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  as 
compulsory  public  education  in  the  Bulgarian  language  had 
been  introduced  by  the  national  assembly  for  all  Bulgarian 
subjects,  an  exception  could  not  be  made  for  the  small  number 
of  Greeks  in  Eastern  Eoumelia,  the  latter  province  having 
moreover  been  united  to  Bulgaria  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  could  not  have  contemplated  the  state  of  things  now 
existing.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Powers  to  effect  a 
compromise,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  dispute  still 
remained  unsettled. 

In  December  it  was  announced  that  various  changes  would 
be  proposed  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  in  the  Constitution 
of  that  country.  The  most  important  was  the  repeal  of  that 
article  in  the  Constitution  which  prescribes  that  if  the  Sovereign 
belongs  to  another  than  the  orthodox  creed,  his  children  should, 
nevertheless,  be  brought  up  in  the  Greek  orthodox  faith.  The 
article  was  copied  from  the  much  older  Eoumanian  Constitution, 
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in  which  it  was  inserted  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the 
Catholic  Prince  Charles  of  HohenzoUern.  It  was  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  Constitution,  and  later  still  it  was  inserted  in 
the  Constitution  of  Servia,  so  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  all  the  Balkan  States.  This  compromise  with  the 
orthodox  religion  of  these  States  arose  from  their  having  mostly 
had  to  call  foreign  Princes  to  their  several  thrones. 

The  existing  article  in  the  Constitution  as  to  the  creed  of 
the  Sovereign's  offspring  had  for  some  time  been  a  difficulty 
with  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  twice  been  on  a  European 
tour  to  look  out  for  a  wife.  Once  he  was  reported  as  being 
nearly  engaged  to  one  of  the  Princesses  of  Bavaria,  then  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  recently  to  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Parma — all  of  whom  were  Catholics. 
M.  Stambuloff,  rightly  interpreting  the  wish  of  his  countrymen, 
had  long  urged  the  Prince  to  marry  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  the 
latter  insisted  upon  his  children  being  in  that  case  brought  up 
as  Catholics,  as  all  the  eligible  Princesses,  like  those  of  the  House 
of  Parma,  were  staunch  Catholics,  to  whom  the  article  in  ques- 
tion in  the  Bulgarian  Constitution  would  be  not  less  repugnant 
than  to  himself. 

The  proposal  was  laid  before  the  Sobranje,  or  National 
Assembly,  on  December  13,  when  M.  Stambuloff  announced 
that  a  compromise  had  been  effected  by  which,  though  Prince 
Ferdinand's  son  would  be  a  Catholic,  all  the  future  Princes  of 
Bulgaria  should  belong  to  the  orthodox  faith.  The  matter  was 
then  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House,  whose  report 
was  deferred  until  the  following  year. 

Owing,  it  was  said,  to  a  demand  by  Kussia  for  immediate 
payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  sum  due  to  her  by  Bulgaria  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  1879,  a  loan  of 
140,000,000  was  contracted  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  with 
the  Austrian  Landerbank.  The  amount  of  Bulgaria's  debt  on 
this  account  was  fixed  by  a  special  Treaty  between  Russia  and 
Bulgaria — ratified  on  the  16-28th  of  June  1883,  and  signed  by 
M.  de  Giers  and  M.  Zankoff — at  10,618,250  roubles,  payable  in 
six  monthly  instalments  of  400,000  roubles. 

The  following  amounts  were  accordingly  paid  by  Bulgaria  : 
September  1883,  400,000  roubles  ;  January-July  1884,  800,000  ; 
January-July  1885,  800,000  ;  or,  in  all,  up  to  1886,  2,000,000 
roubles.  Subsequently,  in  1890,  on  the  demand  of  Baron  von 
Wangenheim,  the  German  Envoy  at  Sofia,  to  whom  the  care 
of  Russian  interests  had  been  entrusted,  a  further  sum  of 
8,600,000  roubles  was  paid  over  by  the  Bulgarian  Government, 
leaving  still  to  be  paid  5,018,250  roubles.  Two  millions  of  this 
amount  were  now  due,  and  should,  under  the  Treaty  of  1883, 
have  been  paid  to  the  account  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
the  National  Bank. 

The  Bulgarian  Government,  however,  did  not  admit  that 
the  whole  of  this  sum  was  lawfully  payable  to  Russia,  as  there 
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were  still  several  accounts  in  existence  which  Eussia  had 
omitted  to  settle.  Thus  the  Eussian  troops  quartered  through- 
out Bulgaria  and  EoumeUa  in  1875  were  provisioned  by  a 
system  of  requisitions  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment paid  nothing  for  their  support.  The  value  of  the  bonds 
given  during  this  period  by  the  Eussian  military  authorities,  and 
also  of  the  legacies  of  deceased  Bulgarians  in  Eoumania,  whose 
wills  sh  ould  have  been  executed  by  the  Eussian  Legation  at  Bucha- 
rest, amounted,  according  to  the  semi-official  Svoboda,  to  nearly 
12,000,000  francs.  The  figures  maybe  a  httle  exaggerated,  but 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  Bulgaria  was  in  a  position  to  present 
to  Eussia  a  contra-account  of  considerable  proportions. 

In  Servia  the  abdication  of  King  Milan  left  the  field  open 
for  intriguers  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Leaflets  bearing  the 
si^ature  of  Prince  Karageorgievitch,  son-in-law  of  Prince 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  and  inviting  the  Servian  people  to 
reinstate  the  Karageorgievitch  dynasty,  were  largely  circulated 
in  the  country,  and  the  agitation  on  the  Pretender's  behalf  was 
said  to  be  supported  by  ample  funds  derived  from  the  property 
of  the  wealthy  Eussian  Princess  Demidoff,  the  wife  of  Prince 
Arsenyi,  the  Pretender's  younger  brother.  The  Servian 
Ministry  was  reconstructed  so  as  to  exclude  every  element  not 
representing  the  Eadical  party,  but  though  M.  Pasitch,  the 
Premier,  wished  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  given  to 
M.  Giaja,  a  declared  opponent  of  Austria,  his  efforts  with  this 
view  were  foiled  by  the  principal  Eegent,  M.  Eistitch.  The 
antagonism  between  the  Eegency  and  the  Cabinet  became  still 
more  critical  when  the  death  of  General  Protitch,  the  third 
Eegent,  rendered  it  necessary  to  appoint  some  one  to  fill  his 
place.  The  Eadicals  were  bent  on  giving  the  appointment  to 
a  member  of  their  own  party,  and  it  soon  became  generally 
known  that  their  candidate  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  Pre- 
mier, M.  Pasitch,  who  went  on  a  canvassing  tour  in  the  country, 
the  result  of  which,  however,  was  to  show  that  his  former  popu- 
larity had  considerably  diminished.  The  Eegency  and  the 
Liberals  and  Progressists  advocated  the  candidature  of  General 
Bogitchevitch,  M.  Eistitch's  brother-in-law  and  cousin  of  the 
ex-King  Milan,  and  on  August  15  the  Pasitch  Ministry,  finding 
that  it  had  no  prospect  of  carrying  its  candidate,  resigned.  A 
new  Cabinet,  composed  of  members  of  the  Liberal  party  (of 
which  M.  Eistitch  had  all  along  been  a  strong  adherent)  was 
then  formed  under  M.  Avakumovitch.  The  main  points  in 
their  programme  were  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  neutrality  in 
foreign  affairs  and  financial  and  administrative  reform.  That 
such  reforms  were  urgently  necessary  was  generally  admitted, 
and  it  was  the  reckless  maladministration  of  the  finances  by  M. 
Pasitch  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  unpopularity.  The 
statement  of  revenue  for  the  first  six  months  of  1892  showed  a 
deficit  of  nearly  4,000,000  francs ;  there  was  hardly  any  money 
left  in  the  exchequer,  and  no  banker  was  to  be  found  for  the 
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issue  of  a  new  loan,  although  cash  was  urgently  required  to 
meet  the  most  necessary  payments.  Brigandage,  too,  was  on 
the  increase,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a  secret  un- 
derstanding existed  between  the  Radicals  and  the  brigands. 
But  though  the  Radicals  were  thoroughly  disorganised,  they 
still  had  a  majority  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  proceed  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  to 
a  general  election.  The  Skouptchina  was  accordingly  adjourned 
till  March  1893,  and  the  new  Government  took  the  usual  steps 
to  secure  a  majority  by  dismissing  most  of  the  officials  of  the 
Administration  and  filling  their  places  with  members  of  their 
own  party.  The  result  was  shown  in  a  victory  gained  by  them 
in  the  polling  on  December  6  for  a  Mayor  at  Belgrade,  at  which 
the  Liberal  candidate  was  elected  in  preference  to  the  Radical 
one  by  a  majority  of  162  to  54.  This  caused  great  bitterness 
in  the  Radical  party,  whose  attitude,  at  the  end  of  the  year  be- 
came so  menacing  that  a  revolution  seemed  to  be  imminent. 
In  the  neighbouring  principality  of  Montenegro,  too,  '*  Russia's 
only  friend,"  serious  disturbances  were  brewing  in  consequence 
of  the  despotic  conduct  of  the  reigning  Prince,  whose  tyranny  was 
so  intolerable  that  the  people  appealed  to  Russia  for  protection. 

The  general  election  in  Roumania,  for  which  preparations 
were  being  made  at  the  end  of  1891,  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Carp-Catargi  Ministry  (see  **  Annual  Register,"  1891,  p.  332), 
the  new  Chamber  being  composed  of  151  Ministerialists  and  32 
members  of  the  Opposition.  The  Government  having  thus 
obtained  a  solid  majority,  the  Parliamentary  session  went  off 
without  any  notable  incident.  The  King  proceeded  to  London 
in  June,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  during 
his  absence  there  was  a  considerable  agitation  among  the  Rou- 
manian irredentists,  who  got  up  several  stormy  meetings  to 
protest  against  the  treatment  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
of  the  Roumania.ns  in  Transylvania.  The  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment, however,  wisely  declined  to  interfere,  and  ultimately  the 
matter  dropped.  The  King  afterwards  visited  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  very  warmly  received.  The 
chief  object  of  his  visit  was  believed  to  be  to  make  arrangements 
for  Roumania  joining  the  Central  European  Customs'  League. 

The  Roumanian  trade  returns  show  that  in  1891  the  imports 
from  Germany  amounted  to  139,000,000  francs,  from  England 
115,000,000,  and  from  Austria  71,000,000 ;  whilst  in  exports  Eng- 
land came  first  with  144,000,000  francs  ;  Belgium  second  with 
41,000,000;  Germany  third  with  31,000,000;  and  Austria  fourth 
with  23,000,000.  The  trade  with  England  had  developed 
materially  since  the  Austro-Roumanian  Tariff  War,  and  the 
Commercial  League  was  naturally  anxious  to  regain  some 
portion  of  it,  and  to  have  the  commercial  alliance  run  parallel 
with  the  unwritten  political  alliance  which  binds  Roumania  to 
the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  No  arrangement,  however, 
was  effected  in  this  respect  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  relations  of  Eoumania  with  the  other  Powers  were  on 
the  whole  satisfactory.  An  unfortunate  dispute  broke  out  with 
Greece  with  regard  to  the  contested  will  of  the  brothers  Zappa, 
whose  estates,  though  situated  in  Eoumania,  Greece  claimed 
for  herself,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  bequeathed  for  the 
promotion  of  Greek  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  diplo- 
matic relations  were  in  consequence  broken  off  between  the  two 
countries.  But  with  England  the  relations  of  Eoumania  were 
most  cordial ;  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  betrothal  of  the  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand 
to  Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh  was  a  theme  of  universal 
congratulation.  Much  attention,  too,  was  drawn  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when  a  grant  of  money  to  the  Crown  Prince 
was  proposed  in  the  Chamber,  the  Foreign  Minister,  M. 
Lab  ovary,  dwelt  ostentatiously  on  the  sympathy  felt  by  the 
Eoumanian  Government  for  the  Powers  forming  the  Triple 
AlUance. 

In  Greece  a  Cabinet  crisis  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of 
March.  A  series  of  personal  conflicts  had  been  gonig  on  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Premier,  M.  Delyannis,  which  seriously 
damaged  the  prestige  of  the  Government,  and  if  continued  must 
have  proved  disastrous  to  the  country,  and  the  Premier  having, 
in  connection  with  a  proposal  to  introduce  some  new  and  highly 
unpopular  taxes,  indiscreetly  accused  the  King  of  an  intention  to 
break  the  law,  the  latter  dismissed  the  whole  Cabinet,  though 
M.  Delyannis  refused  to  resign  and  his  supporters  were  in  a 
majority  in  the  Chamber.  A  new  Ministry  was  formed  under 
M.  Constantopoulo,  the  Chamber  was  dissolved,  and  the  elections 
were  fixed  for  May  15.  The  change  of  Ministry  was  followed 
by  a  military  revolt,  which,  however,  was  speedily  quelled  by 
the  general  in  command  of  the  Athens  district.  Eetrenchment 
and  reform  were  the  chief  points  of  the  programme  of  the 
new  Cabinet,  but  it  was  generally  recognised  to  be  merely 
a  stopgap  pending  the  return  to  power  of  M.  Tricoupis  in  the 
event  of  his  obtaining  a  majority  at  the  general  election.  Mean- 
while M.  Delyannis,  after  protesting  in  the  Chamber  against  his 
dismissal,  obtained  a  vote  of  confidence  from  his  supporters  and 
then  went  on  a  tour  in  the  provinces  to  agitate  against  the  new 
Government,  but  he  was  coldly  received  by  the  people.  The 
result  of  the  elections  was  a  great  triumph  for  M.  Tricoupis. 
All  the  members  of  the  Delyannis  Cabinet  were  defeated,  and 
M.  Tricoupis'  supporters  were  returned  by  enormous  majorities. 
The  verdict  of  the  country  was  unmistakable  :  the  Constanto- 
poulo Ministry  resigned,  and  on  June  22  M.  Tricoupis  again 
became  Prime  Minister.  He  promised  to  devote  all  his  efforts 
to  the  regulation  of  the  finances,  to  the  reduction  of  the  expendi- 
ture, to  the  reorganisation  of  the  services,  and  to  remedying  the 
state  of  the  currency  and  of  public  credit.  The  new  Cabinet 
entered  upon  its  difficult  task  with  commendable  energy  and 
sincerity  of  purpose,  but  none  of  the  proposed  reforms  had  at 
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the  end  of  the  year  been  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Chamber.     The  Budget,  however,  was  laid 
before  the  Chamber  by  the  Premier  on  Nov.  30.  He  stated  that 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  nation  had  been  exaggerated,  and 
the  country  was  certainly  in  a  convalescent  condition.     The 
crisis  was  simply  one  of  currency.      The  Treasury  held  the 
sum  of  11,000,000  drachmas  in  gold  for  the  coupons  due  on 
January  1,  and  was  fully  able  to  meet  the  charges  on  the  new 
loan  destined  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  paper  currency.   British 
and  French  delegates  had  been  sent  to  investigate  the  present 
position  of  Greek  finance,  but  this  mission  was  entirely  of  a 
friendly   character,   and   in   no    way  foreshadowed   a  foreign 
administration  of  the  public  debt.     The  special  features  of  the 
new  Budget  were  economies  and  reforms.     The  military  ex- 
penditure was  to  be  reduced  by  1,000,000  drachmas,  and  that 
on  account  of  public  works  by  3,700,000  drachmas  ;  while,  on 
the  side  of  the  receipts,  the  Customs  were  expected  to  yield  an 
increase  of  1,200,000  drachmas,  and  sundry  taxes   1,480,000 
drachmas.     The  revised  current  export  duties  were  expected  ta 
produce  8,500,000  drachmas  in  gold,  to  be  employed  either  in 
meeting  the  charges  of  the  new  loan  or  those  already  existing. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  surplus  paper  currency  would  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  three  to  five  years.     The  Government  believed 
that  these  measures  would  be  adequate  to  meet  present  neces- 
sities, and  would  thus  create  a  high  idea  of  the  determination 
of  the  country  to  honour  its  engagements.     Both  the  Chamber 
and  the  people  were  unanimous  in  refusing  to  impose  sacrifices 
on  the  country's  foreign  creditors.   The  policy  of  sacrifice,  which 
was  the  leading  principle  of  the  Budget,  would  stand  forth  to 
the  honour  of  the  present  Administration.     The  Premier  con- 
cluded by  declaring  himself  fully  convinced  that  the  nation 
would  to  a  man  applaud  the  proposed  measure.     The  Budget 
statement    made   the    receipts    and    expenditure    balance   at 
110,491,453  drachmas. 

The  celebration  of  the  silver  wedding  of  King  George  and 
Queen  Olga  of  Greece  on  October  27  gave  an  opportunity  both 
to  the  Greek  nation  to  show  their  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign, 
and  to  the  reigning  families  allied  to  him  by  birth  or  marriage  . 
to  express  their  sympathy  by  sending  representatives  to  the 
ceremony.  England,  Germany,  Bussia,  and  Denmark  were 
conspicuous  among  the  States  which  offered  their  congratula- 
tions to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  only  circumstance  which 
disturbed  the  general  harmony  was  the  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Greece  and  Eoumania  on  account  of  the  un- 
fortunate Zappa  affair.  The  dispute  turned  on  the  terms  of  a 
will  made  jointly  some  twenty  years  ago  by  two  brothers  named 
Zappa,  Greek  merchants  residing  in  Roumania,  by  which  the 
whole  of  a  very  large  fortune  accumulated  by  them  in  trade  was 
bequeathed  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  manufactures 
in  Greece.     The  property  was,  however,  not  to  be  utilised  for 
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this  purpose  until  after  the  death  of  a  relative  who  was  to  have 
a  life  interest  in  it. 

On  the  death  of  this  relative  early  in  1892  the  Eoumanian 
Government  seized  the  property  on  the  ground  that  foreigners 
were  debarred  by  the  Eoumanian  law  from  disposing  of  real 
estate,  of  which  the  fortune  chiefly  consisted.  It  was  con- 
tended by  the  Greek  Government,  however,  that,  as  the  will 
was  made  when  Eoumania  was  still  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  law  subsequently  enacted  could  not 
apply ;  while  Eoumania  refused  to  agree  either  to  an  amicable 
settlement  on  the  terms  proposed  by  Greece  or  to  arbitration, 
and  insisted  that  the  case  should  be  decided  by  the  Eoumanian 
Courts.  Greece  appealed  to  the  Powers,  but  they  refused  to 
interfere ;  and  the  matter  had  not  been  settled  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  Turkey  the  most  important  question  of  the  year  was  the 
attempt  of  Eussia  to  obtain  further  concessions  as  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Eussian  ships  through  the  Dardanelles.  During  the 
autumn  General  Brialmont,  the  celebrated  Belgian  engineer, 
had  been  examining  the  defences  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorus  and  preparing  a  scheme  for  strengthening  them. 
This  naturally  produced  anxiety  in  Eussia,  where,  moreover,  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  had  been  caused  by  the  demonstrative 
reception  of  M.  Stambulofif  by  the  Sultan.  Eussia  accordingly 
took  the  opportunity  of  negotiations  having  been  opened  for  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Turkey  to  propose  that  all  Eussian 
vessels  flying  the  commercial  flag  and  proceeding  from  one 
Eussian  port  to  another  should  have  the  right  of  free  passage 
through  the  straits.  To  this  Turkey  objected,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  international  treaties  which  regulate  navigation  in  the 
straits  ;  and  England  supported  the  objection,  at  the  same  time 
making  an  official  declaration  to  the  effect  that  whatever  might 
be  conceded  to  Eussian  vessels,  she  would  demand  the  same  for 
EngUsh  vessels.  The  matter  then  dropped,  and  both  on  this 
question  and  on  that  of  the  reception  of  M.  Stambuloff  the 
Porte  may  be  said  to  have  scored  a  victory.  It  was  equally 
successful  on  the  question  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  which  it  re- 
vived when  it  became  necessary  to  grant  a  firman  to  the  new 
Khedive  of  Egypt.  Under  the  wording  of  that  firman  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  is  not  included  in  the  territories  under  the  authority 
of  the  Khedive,  and  is  consequently  claimed  as  an  immediate 
possession  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

MINOR   STATES   OF   EUROPE. 
I.   BELGIUM. 

The  important  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution 
which  had  occupied  public  attention  during  the  previous  year 
had  at  the  close  of  1892  still  failed  to  find  its  solution.  The 
question  was,  however,  now  presented  upon  a  wider  scale,  and 
instead  of  proposing  only  the  revision  of  the  Art.  47  (which 
recognised  the  universally  condemned  principle  of  a  property 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise)  the  Government 
proposed  the  revision  of  other  articles  of  the  Constitution,  some 
relating  to  the  right  of  voting,  others  to  certain  questions  con- 
cerning an  eventual  succession  to  the  throne,  others,  lastly,  to 
the  question  of  popular  referendum,  which  the  Government 
wished  to  see  accorded  to  the  King,  conjointly  with  the  right 
of  veto,  the  only  remnant  of  the  royal  prerogative.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  constitutional  revision  was  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously by  both  Chambers,  the  question  of  the  referendum 
alone  being  so  vigorously  opposed  by  M.  Woeste  that  the 
project  was  abandoned  by  the  Government  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  throughout  the 
protracted  discussion  on  the  proposed  revision  of  Art.  47,  the 
most  important  of  the  code,  the  commission  elected  by  the 
Chambers  only  examined  projects  of  revision  brought  forward 
by  unofficial  members,  the  Government  wholly  abstaining  from 
any  declaration  of  their  own  proposals.  The  various  projects 
thus  proposed  by  individual  initiative  dealt  exclusively  with 
the  questions  of  universal  suffrage,  domicile,  and  intellectual 
capacity. 

The  elections  that  took  place  in  June  assumed  this  year  a 
quite  exceptional  importance.  On  account  of  the  vote  of  the 
Chambers  of  the  previous  year  deciding  the  necessity  of  the 
revision  of  certain  articles  of  the  Constitution,  it  therefore  be- 
came necessary  to  dissolve  the  Chambers,  in  totality  instead  of 
by  halves.  Moreover,  the  electorate  of  the  new  Chambers 
differed  considerably  from  that  of  the  former  ones,  the  census 
of  the  population  in  1890  showing  an  increase  of  population  of 
about  550,000  inhabitants  since  1880.  According  to  the  Belgian 
Constitution  one  representative  is  given  to  every  40,000,  and  one 
senator  to  every  80,000  inhabitants,  consequently  the  Legisla- 
tive Chambers,  which  had  hitherto  been  composed  of  138  repre- 
sentatives and  69  senators,  were  in  proportion  to  the  new  basis, 
and  would  for  the  next  decennial  period  include  152  representa- 
tives and  76  senators.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  the 
Chamber  of  Eepresentatives  numbered  94  Clericals  or  Conser- 
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vatives  and  44  Liberals,  or  a  Catholic  majority  of  50,  while 
the  Senate  numbered  48  Clericals  against  21  Liberals,  or  a 
Catholic  majority  of  27. 

The  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  was  recog- 
nised as  the  chief  plank  in  the  electoral  platform  of  both  parties, 
and  the  contest  was  keenly  maintained  throughout.  In  view, 
moreover,  of  the  condition  that  a  revision  to  be  valid  would 
have  to  be  voted  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Chambers, 
both  sides  were  stimulated  to  more  than  ordinary  exertion. 
For  if  the  Catholics  succeeded  in  electing  a  sufficient  majority 
of  members  of  their  opinion,  they  would  be  free  to  effect  the 
revision  in  accordance  with  their  own  views,  and  in  this  case 
the  Liberal  party  was  fully  aware  that  such  a  revision  would 
amount,  in  fact,  to  the  definite  exclusion  of  the  Liberals  from  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  The  importance  of  the  interests 
at  stake  was  not  ignored  by  either  party  ;  and  in  many  districts 
no  change  was  shown  in  the  allegiance  of  the  electors  to  their 
former  representatives.  The  most  important  incident  of  the 
struggle  was  the  overthrow  of  the  so-called  Independent  Brussels 
group  and  the  election  in  its  stead  of  an  entirely  Liberal  list. 
It  will  not  have  been  forgotten  that  owing  to  dissensions  be- 
tween the  various  factions  of  the  Liberal  party  Brussels  had 
for  eight  years  been  represented  by  Catholics  disguised  imder 
the  name  of  Independents.  This  year,  thanks  to  their  united 
action,  the  Liberals  were  able  to  return  all  their  candidates  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  3,000  votes. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Catholic  list  at  Brussels  was  alone 
sufficient  to  give  the  Liberals  full  assurance  that  the  revision 
would  not  be  made,  as  the  Catholics  had  foretold,  without  them 
or  against  them.  The  Liberal  minority,  indeed,  although  still 
a  minority,  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  strong  to  merit  being 
reckoned  with,  for  after  several  second  ballotings  the  strength 
of  parties  in  the  new  Legislative  Chambers  was  92  Catholics  and 
60  Liberals  in  the  Chamber  of  Eepresentatives,  and  46  Catholics 
and  30  Liberals  in  the  Senate,  neither  side  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  majority  in  either  House. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  electoral  contest  at 
Brussels  was  the  election,  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  of  Lieut. - 
General  Brialmont,  the  celebrated  military  engineer,  whom  the 
Government  had  pensioned  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  Meuse,  and  who  had  been  most  violently 
attacked  in  the  Chambers  by  several  members  of  the  Cathohc 
party.  The  increase  of  expenses  necessitated  by  the  fortifica- 
tions were  bitterly  discussed  in  the  Chambers,  and  the  Minister 
of  War,  Lieut.-General  Pontus,  had  not  hesitated  to  shift  upon 
General  Brialmont  the  responsibility  of  the  pecuniary  miscalcu- 
lations. The  conduct  of  the  War  Minister  in  this  affair  had 
created  a  rather  painful  impression  throughout  the  country. 
Nor  was  his  position  improved  by  the  fact  that  a  Liberal  de- 
puty having,  on  several  occasions,  demanded  the  production  of 
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a  certain  letter  written  by  General  Brialmont,  General  Pontus 
invariably  replied  that  no  such  letter  existed.  Subsequently  it 
was  proved,  and  the  Minister  of  War  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
this  letter  did  exist,  and  moreover  that  in  it  General  Brialmont 
had  informed  the  Minister  that  he  (General  Brialmont)  was 
sacrificing  his  reputation  as  military  engineer  in  accepting  the 
sums  the  Minister  had  declared  before  the  Chambers  to  be  the 
approximate  cost  of  the  fortifications.  The  Minister's  attitude 
towards  General  Brialmont  appeared  all  the  more  extraordinary 
for  when  a  few  years  before  the  renowned  engineer  had  attained 
the  limit  of  age,  General  Pontus  himself  addressed  a  report  to 
the  King,  requesting  General  Brialmont  to  be  kept  in  active 
service,  on  account  of  the  immense  services  he  had  rendered 
and  was  likely  to  render  to  the  country  in  future. 

The  King  took  the  occasion  of  the  first  commission  of  Prince 
Albert,  son  of  the  Comte  de  Flandre  and  heir-expectant  to  the 
throne,  to  refer  to  the  military  situation  of  Belgium.  "  The 
Army,"  he  said,  **  is  a  noble  institution ;  in  our  country  it  has  a 
double  importance,  and  we  must  put  it  in  a  condition  to  fulfil 
not  only  our  duties  towards  ourselves,  but  also  to  discharge  our 
international  obligations."  Pubhc  opinion  at  once  interpreted 
these  words  as  a  reference  to  the  question  of  personal  service, 
to  which  the  King  was  believed  to  attach  great  importance,  but 
which  the  Government  had  not  dared  to  bring  forward. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Parliamentary  session  took  place  in 
November,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  there  was  a 
speech  from  the  King.  The  Government,  from  real  or  pretended 
fear,  deemed  it  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  call  out  the  whole 
garrison  of  Brussels  ;  and  this  extraordinary  display  of  precau- 
tions, altogether  contrary  to  custom,  aroused  a  general  expres- 
sion of  disapproval  in  Brussels  and  throughout  the  country. 
During  the  entire  way  of  the  King  from  his  palace  to  the  Legis- 
lative Chambers  the  streets  were  thronged  with  large  crowds, 
respectfully  but  loudly  expressing  their  desire  for  universal  suff- 
rage, and,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  day  wore  a  very  significant 
aspect.  As  to  the  King's  speech  itself,  it  was  universally  con- 
sidered colourless,  containing  no  reference  to  the  reforms  which 
the  Government  had  lately  proclaimed  indispensable,  and  merely 
mentioning  the  fact  that  a  considerable  extension  of  the  franchise 
would  to  be  one  of  the  questions  examined  by  the  Chambers. 

In  common  with  other  countries,  Belgium  was  not  entirely 
free  from  Socialist  demonstrations.  The  great  manifestation 
of  the  1st  of  May  generally  passed  off  throughout  the  country 
in  the  greatest  quiet  and  calm,  except  at  Liege,  where  it  was 
marked  by  several  dynamite  explosions,  which  happily  had  no 
worse  results  than  the  destruction  of  valuable  works  of  art  and 
other  property.  The  authors  of  these  crimes  were  captured, 
and  avowed  themselves  members  of  the  Anarchist  party* 
Amongst  them  was  a  former  officer  of  the  Army. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  strike  broke  out  in  the 
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coaling  district  near  Liege,  ending  in  a  collision  between  the 
strikers  and  the  local  forces,  in  which  two  lives  were  lost. 
Although  the  alleged  cause  of  the  strike  was  a  newly  established 
law  which  the  workmen  considered  contrary  to  their  interests, 
it  was  clear  that  this  riot,  hke  the  struggles  of  the  preceding 
years,  was  less  due  to  material  causes  than  to  the  state  of  popular 
feeling  arising  from  the  increasing  bitterness  with  which  the 
workmen  regard  the  privileges  of  the  dominant  class — from 
which  they  neither  hoped  nor  expected  to  receive  benefits  or 
even  fair  treatment  and  consideration. 

Highly  deplorable  events  very  nearly  brought  about  a  dip- 
lomatic conflict  between  France  and  Belgium.  In  the  French 
coaling  district  of  Lens,  the  Belgians,  who  were  working  in 
large  numbers,  were  attacked  and  severely  ill-treated  by  the 
French  workmen.  The  Belgian  Government  requested  its 
Ambassador  at  Paris  to  protest  against  this  violation  alike  of 
common  right  and  of  the  liberty  of  labour.  The  question  was 
at  the  same  time  brought  before  the  French  Chamber  by  a 
deputy  belonging  to  the  working  class,  who  requested  the 
French  Government  to  protect  its  citizens  against  foreigners 
working  at  lower  wages.  The  French  Minister  of  Pubhc 
Works  found  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  difficulty  by 
declaring,  amidst  general  applause,  that  the  Government, 
whilst  recognising  its  duty  to  protect  French  labour,  distinctly 
refused  to  harass  foreign  workmen. 

A  slight  Ministerial  change  was  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afifairs,  Prince  de  Chimay,  who,  after  a 
protracted  interval,  was  replaced  by  Count  de  Merode- Wester- 
loo,  a  former  deputy  of  Brussels,  but  at  the  time  occupying  no 
seat  in  Parliament. 

The  International  Monetary  Conference  convened  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
accepted  by  all  the  most  important  States,  met  at  Brussels 
(Nov.  22),  twenty  delegates  being  present.  M.  Montefiore 
Levi,  senator  and  delegate  of  Belgium,  was  chosen  President, 
and  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Terrell  (United  States)  Vice-President. 

The  plan  for  international  bimetallism  put  forward  by  the 
United  States  was  : — 

1.  That  the  re-establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  fixed 
parity  between  gold  and  silver,  and  the  continued  use  of  both 
as  coined  money  of  full  debt-paying  power,  would  be  productive 
of  important  benefits  to  the  world. 

2.  That  these  ends  can  be  accomplished  by  removing  the 
legal  restrictions  which  now  exist  on  the  coinage  of  silver  into 
full  legal  tender  money,  and  restoring  by  international  agree- 
ment the  parity  of  value  between  the  metaJs  which  existed  prior 
to  1873,  at  such  a  ratio  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Confer- 
ence. 

3.  That  the  essential  provisions  of  such  an  international 
agreement  should  be  : — 
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(a)  Unrestricted  coinage  of  both   gold    and  silver  into 
money  of  full  debt-paying  power. 

(6)  Fixing  the  ratio  in  coinage  between  the  two  metals. 

(c)  Establishing  a  uniform  charge  (if  any)  to  the  public 
for  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  delegates  desired  that 
other  plans  for  the  enlarged  use  of  silver  should  be  considered  ; 
and  Senator  Allison  (United  States)  opened  the  proceedings  by 
proposing  a  resolution  to  this  effect.  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  (Great 
Britain)  at  once  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  resolution,  reserv- 
ing full  liberty  of  opinion  on  any  particular  schemes  which 
might  be  brought  forward  to  give  effect  to  it.  The  majority  of 
the  delegates  took  up  an  attitude  of  reserve,  but  M.  Tirard 
(France),  speaking  for  the  Latin  Union,  expressed  his  disap- 
pointment that  the  programme  of  the  United  States  did  not 
contain  more  formal  proposals,  and  although  he  did  not  oppose 
the  resolution,  it  was  felt  that  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union 
were  disposed  to  criticism  rather  than  to  cordial  co-operation 
with  the  objects  of  the  Conference.  Senator  Allison  under 
these  circumstances  did  not  press  for  a  vote,  and  the  resolution 
was  allowed  to  drop.  A  sub-committee  was  then  appointed  for 
the  examination  of  the  various  proposals  which  were  submitted, 
including  an  important  scheme  suggested  by  M.  A.  de  Roths- 
child, which  was  as  follows  : — 

**  The  American  Government  are  purchasers  of  silver  to  the 
amount  of  54,000,000  ounces  yearly,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
on  condition  that  these  purchases  were  continued  the  different 
Emropean  Powers  should  continue  to  make  certain  yearly  pur- 
chases, say  to  the  extent  of  5,000,000  (sterling)  annually  ;  such 
purchases  to  be  continued  over  a  period  of  five  years,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  43  pence  per  ounce  standard,  but  if  silver  should 
rise  above  that  price,  the  purchase  for  the  time  being  should  be 
immediately  suspended." 

Many  criticisms  were  offered  on  this  proposal,  the  most  im- 
portant being  that  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  the 
monetary  use  of  the  silver  bought,  and  with  this  and  other 
modifications  it  was  submitted  to  the  Conference,  together 
with  M.  Moritz  Levy*s  plan,  which  was  : — 

1.  The  withdrawal  from  circulation  within  a  period  of  .  .  . 
of  gold  coins  containing  a  weight  of  less  than  5*806  grammes 
of  fine  gold  (20). 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  notes  of  less  value  than  20  francs,  an 
exception  being  made  of  notes  representing  a  deposit  of  silver. 

A  large  majority  of  the  Committee  were  in  favour  of  M. 
Levy's  plan,  but  it  was  felt  that  its  effects,  though  beneficial, 
would  be  trifling.  Sir  C.  Fremantle  (Great  Britain)  declared 
that  he  would  only  support  it  if  it  were  joined  with  a  scheme 
such  as  that  of  M.  de  Rothschild,  as  it  would  entail  consider- 
able inconvenience  for  Great  Britain.  The  representative  of 
the  Latin  Union,  whilst  recommending  the  plan  for  discussion 
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by  the  Conference,  declared  that  if  the  scheme  were  adopted  h 
the  latter  body,  they  would  be  unable  to  recommend  it  to  the: 
Governments,  and  this  rider  was  carried  by  seven  to  six  votes 

When  the  Conference  next  met,  it  was  evident  how  impo: 
tant  was  M.  Tirard*s  objection  that  it  was  illogical  to  postpor 
the  discussion  of  the  bimetallic  proposal  till  after  the  subs 
diary  suggestion  had  been  considered.  The  position  of  th 
Conference  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  sitting  was  this  :  Tt 
Committee  had  recommended  the  Conference  to  consider  M.  d 
Eothschild's  scheme,  but  had,  by  a  majority  including  all  tl 
members  of  the  Latin  Union,  declared  that,  were  it  acceptec 
they  would  not  recommend  its  adoption.  M.  Boissevai 
(Netherlands)  declared  that  there  were  insurmountable  obje< 
tions  on  the  part  of  his  Government ;  General  Strachey  (Indij 
was  unable  to  support  it ;  M.  AUard  (Belgium)  found  it  insuff 
cient ;  and  Mr.  Bertram  Currie  (Great  Britain)  spoke  strong! 
against  any  attempts  to  artificially  raise  the  price  of  silver.  I 
these  circumstances,  on  behalf  of  the  British  delegates,  Sir  ( 
Eivers  Wilson  declared  that  recognising  this  want  of  suppoi 
would  prevent  them  from  recommending  the  plan  to  their  Go^ 
ernment ;  they  would  refrain  from  taking  part  in  the  discussio: 
although  they  did  not  consider  it  inconsistent  with  the  mon( 
metallistic  opinions  which  they  held.  Mr.  M*Creary  (Unite 
States)  then  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  M.  de  Eothschild 
proposal,  as  it  stood,  equitable  to  the  United  States.  In  vie- 
of  these  opinions,  M.  de  Eothschild  withdrew  his  plan,  and  tl: 
discussion  was  then  continued  on  the  Levy  plan,  but  thoug 
this  proposal  was  viewed  with  favour  it  was  not  considere 
important  enough  to  attract  vigorous  support. 

The  discussion  on  the  general  question  of  bimetallism  w£ 
then  taken  up,  and  extended  over  three  sittings.  Its  interei 
mainly  lay  in  the  information  which  it  gave  as  to  the  opinior 
entertained  in  various  countries  on  monetary  questions.  IV 
Tirard  (France)  took  occasion  to  declare  that  he  could  n< 
advise  his  Government  to  open  the  French  mints  to  the  hi 
coinage  of  silver  unless  there  was  a  general  agreement  on  tl 
part  of  other  countries  to  do  so  likewise.  At  length  M 
Allison  (United  States)  said  that  after  the  declarations  made  i 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  he  would  not  press  for  a  vote  o 
the  bimetallic  proposals. 

Although  the  Conference  did  not  succeed  in  finding  ar 
definite  and  practical  scheme  upon  which  a  large  number  of  tl 
delegates  could  be  found  to  agree,  it  obtained  many  valuab 
opinions  upon  the  monetary  question.  The  representatives  ( 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  declared  themselv< 
frankly  in  favour  of  monometallism.  Switzerland,  although 
member  of  the  Latin  Union,  adhered  to  the  same  view,  ar 
Austria-Hungary  was  equally  expUcit  in  abiding  by  the  goi 
standard  it  was  in  course  of  adopting.  The  bimetaJlists  wei 
led  by  the  United  States ;  the  Netherlands  were  prepared  1 
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join  a  Union,  provided  Great  Britain  formed  part  of  it,  and 
Spain  and  Mexico  were  ready  to  adopt  the  scheme.  Bussia 
refrained  from  expressing  any  definite  opinion,  but  inclined  to  a 
gold  standard  ;  Boumania  did  not  consider  bimetallism  a  prac- 
tical possibility ;  and  Turkey  and  Portugal  expressed  no  opinion. 
Of  the  four  States  which,  with  Switzerland,  formed  the  Latin 
Union,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Greece  would  not  take  up  an  atti- 
tude different  from  France,  of  which  M.  Tirard  had  expressed 
the  views,  and  the  position  even  of  the  United  States  delegates 
had  been  materially  modified  by  the  results  of  the  Presidential 
Election,  which  had  taken  place,  substituting  the  Democratic 
for  the  Bepublican  party  in  power. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Conference  was  moved  (Dec.  17) 
by  the  Baron  de  Benzis  (Italy),  who  proposed  that  it  should 
meet  again  on  July  30, 1893,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  in  the 
interval  an  equitable  agreement  might  be  found  which  would 
not  in  any  way  infringe  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  different  countries. 

II.   THE   NETHERLANDS. 

On  the  opening  of  the  States  General  (Sept.  20)  by  the 
Queen  Begent  reference  was  made  to  the  programme  of  the 
Liberal  Ministry.  It  was  announced  that  Bills  concerning 
electoral  reform,  applying  alike  to  the  States  General  and  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies,  would  be  presented.  Professional  and  trade 
taxation  was  to  be  placed  on  a  new  basis,  the  Army  was  to  be 
reorganised  and  the  Navy  strengthened.  A  hope  was  further 
expressed  that  time  would  also  be  found  for  discussing  several 
much-needed  social  reforms. 

That  these  hopes  were  not  altogether  unfounded  was  shown 
by  the  prompt  way  in  which  Parliament  set  itself  to  deal  with 
this  extensive  programme.  It  passed  resolutions  reducing  the 
excise  duty  on  salt,  lowering  the  succession  duties,  and  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  thus  created  increased  the  excise  on 
si)irits.  The  proposals  submitted  by  the  Government  on  the 
basis  of  an  electoral  reform,  which  for  some  years  had  occupied 
public  opinion,  were  this  year  presented  in  a  form  which  per- 
mitted practical  discussion.  The  Bill,  as  finally  elaborated, 
was  a  decisive  step  in  the  direction  of  universal  suffrage.  Its 
essential  point  was  the  electoral  qualification  granted  to  every 
male  Dutch  subject  on  his  coming  of  age,  provided  he  could 
write  and  read  and  was  able  to  support  himself  or  his  family. 
The  only  exceptions  were  criminals,  those  who  had  not  dis- 
charged their  military  service,  and  private  soldiers  on  active 
service  with  the  colours.  According  to  the  most  trustworthy 
calculations,  the  new  electoral  body  thus  created  would  include 
at  least  800,000  electors,  or  about  74  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population. 

A  further  Bill  dealing  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army 
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i  and  recognising  the  principle  of  democratic  reform  was  alg 

:  presented  by  the  Government  in  the  comrse  of  the  Parliamentai 

i  session. 

'  In  addition  to  these  Eadical  measures  which  the  Chambei 

I  were  called  upon  to  discuss,  the  Van  Tienhoven  Cabinet  wfi 

I  able  to  introduce  and  carry  an  important  fiscal  reform  in  th 

I  shape  of  an  income  tax.     Nine  times  in  the  space  of  forty  yeai 

j  successive  Governments  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  introduc 

I  this  form  of  direct  taxation,  but  whilst  the  unfair  adjustment  < 

I  public  Customs  had  been  recognised  on  all  sides,  the  selfishnej 

j  of  successive  majorities  had  hitherto  always  caused  the  propose 

^  reform  to  be  rejected.      The  intelligence  and  energy  of  'H 

]  Pierson,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  at  length  triumphed,  and  th 

I  proposal  was  adopted  in  the  Lower  House  by  62  against  3 

i  votes.    A  striking  feature  of  the  vote  was  the  separation  < 

»  twelve   Ultramontane   deputies   on  this    occasion   from   the: 

\  political  colleagues  in  order  to  vote  with  the  Liberals. 

!  Notwithstanding    the   decidedly  Liberal  and    Democrat: 

I  character  of  these  measures  they  did  not  save  the  Govemmer 

i  from  having  to  contend  against  the  excesses  of  the  Socialii 

•  party.     Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  large  bands  of  the  '*  unen 

,1  ployed  '*  created  serious  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  tl 

;]  country,  and  the  Government  was  compelled  in  more  than  or 

;»  case  to  despatch  troops  to  restore  peace.     Socialist  meeting 

I  were  naturally  held   to  protest   against   the   conduct   of  tl 

J  Government,  which  was  ready,  as  the  speakers  said,  to  de 

patch  troops,  but  was  imable  to  take  measures  for  alleviatir 

[  the  lot  of  the  unemployed  in  the  northern  provinces.     In  tt 

}  course  of  the  month  of  August  riots,  originated  by  the  Socialis' 

and  ending  in  bloodshed,  had  taken  place  at  Eotterdam.   Publ 

■  opinion,  which  had  hitherto  slumbered,  was  at  length  awakenc 
I  by  the  constant  advance  of  SociaUst  ideas,  of  which  a  curioi 
}  example  was  afforded  by  the  refusal  of  several  school  directo: 

to  take  part  in  the  children's  fetes  organised  on  the  occasion  ( 
■\  the  young  Queen's  birthday. 

■  The  Budget,  as  laid  before  the  Chambers,  showed  a  total  e: 

penditure  of  136,240,025  florins,  an  increase  of  nearly  6,000,0( 
over  the  previous  year,  chiefly  arising  from  increased  expend 
ture  on  the  Navy  (15,697,423  florins)  and  Public  Wor] 
(22,346,853  florins).  The  revenue  of  the  year  was  estimate 
to  produce  127,926,490  florins,  showing  a  deficit  of  upwards 
8,000,000  florins,  which  the  Finance  Minister  proposed  to  mal 
good  by  an  increased  duty  on  home  and  foreign  spirits,  and  1 
the  operation  of  the  new  income  tax. 

The  Dutch  Colonial  Budget  for  1893,  which  was  present( 
separately,  also  showed  a  deficit  of  9,000,000  florins.  Tl 
revenue  was  placed  at  139,000,000,  the  coffee  crop — its  chi 
source — at  395,000  piculs.  The  Colonial  Minister,  howeve 
anticipated  a  surplus  harvest  of  100,000  piculs,  which  he  pr 
posed  to  keep  in  hand  for  the  following  year.     Meanwhil 
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he  asked  for  a  credit  of  1,500,000  florins  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping the  coffee  plantation,  which  would  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  technical  commission.  A  sum  oi  9,000,000  florins 
was  required  for  irrigation  purposes  and  for  reopening  certain 
harbours  and  railways  in  Java.  The  sugar  duties,  which  had 
been  remitted  for  three  years  in  order  to  stimulate  the  industry, 
were  reimposed  on  the  basis  of  the  three  years'  export. 

The  Colonial  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  fre- 
quently engaged  in  defending  themselves  from  attacks  of  the 
Atchinese.  The  Dutch  Government  was  on  more  than  one 
occasion  compelled  to  send  reinforcements  to  Sumatra  where 
the  climate  and  guerilla  warfare  of  their  enemies  caused  a 
constant  drain  upon  the  garrison.  An  informal  blockade  along 
the  coast  was  also  enforced  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the 
Atchinese  from  obtaining  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  out- 
side. 

On  two  occasions  slight  misunderstandings  arose  between 
Holland  and  Belgium,  traceable  to  the  arbitrary  way  in  which 
Protectionist  measures  had  seemingly  been  taken  by  one  or  the 
other  country.  The  real  cause,  however,  was  traceable  to  the 
precautions  rendered  necessary  first  by  an  outbreak  of  cattle 
disease,  and  afterwards  by  the  cholera  scare.  Nothing  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  year  in  reality  disturbed  the  complete  har- 
mony and  good  understanding  uniting  the  two  nations. 

A  rather  curious  question  was  nevertheless  pending  between 
the  two  countries  at  the  close  of  the  year,  relative  to  the  recti- 
fication of  the  existing  boundaries  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 
This  rectification,  which  was  claimed  by  the  Dutch  Custom 
House  authorities,  was  in  due  course  submitted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  an  international  commission.  The  decision  arrived  at 
was  in  favour  of  the  views  put  forward  by  the  Dutch  represen- 
tatives, and  in  consequence  Belgium  will  have  to  give  up  to 
Holland  the  town  of  Bar-le-duc,  in  exchange  for  two  hamlets  of 
the  Dutch  town  of  Bar-le-Nassau.  The  award  of  the  com- 
mission had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislative  powers  of 
either  country  before  the  close  of  the  year,  but  pending  their 
decision  the  Belgian  inhabitants,  700  in  number,  about  to 
become  Dutch,  addressed  an  energetic  protestation  to  the 
Belgian  Chambers  and  King  Leopold  II.,  against  an  arrange- 
ment which  they  regarded  as  a  violation  of  their  sacred  rights. 

Like  several  larger  countries,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg entered  upon  the  path  of  electoral  reforms.  The  Chambers 
voted,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  with  some  amendments,  a  Bill 
presented  in  the  previous  year  by  M.  de  Blockhausen,  which 
lowered  the  electoral  qualification  from  30  to  15  francs  of  direct 
taxation,  thereby  nearly  doubhng  the  number  of  electors. 

Another  noteworthy  symptom  of  the  Grand  Duchy  was  its 
satisfactory  financial  situation.  On  a  total  Budget  of  8,000,000 
francs,  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  able  to  announce  for  1893 
a  surplus  of  2,000,000. 
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A  slight  Ministerial  crisis  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  year 
was  resolved  by  the  Grand  Duke  in  the  simplest  possible  man- 
ner. The  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  Thorn,  having  found 
it  necessary  to  resign,  was  not  replaced,  the  Grand  Duke  decid- 
ing that  his  duties  might  in  future  be  adequately  discharged  by 
the  three  remaining  Ministers. 


ni.    SWITZERLAND. 

Within  the  domain  of  politics  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  year  was  the  diminishing  strength  of  the  Radical  party  in 
both  the  German-  and  French-speaking  cantons.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  the  President 
of  the  Corporation,  M.  Welti,  had  resigned  his  functions.  He 
had  been  compelled  to  take  this  decision  after  the  rejection,  on 
a  referendum,  by  the  majority  of  158,449  votes,  of  a  Bill  pro- 
posed by  the  Eadical  party,  of  which  he  had  throughout  been 
one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters.  The  main  object  of  the 
Bill  was  the  purchase,  by  the  State,  of  the  Central  Railway, 
involving  as  a  natural  consequence  the  nationalisation  of  all 
the  Swiss  railways.  The  Radical  party,  already  weakened  by 
internal  dissensions,  had  hoped  to  reconquer  public  favour  by 
this  measure,  and  the  serious  defeat  which  awaited  it  proved 
how  little  hold  they  retained  on  public  opinion. 

In  the  canton  of  Ticino  peace  was  at  last  definitely  restored. 
In  March,  according  to  the  system  of  proportional  representation, 
elections  were  held  for  the  nomination  of  a  "  Constituante," 
with  the  result  that  45  Radical  and  50  Conservative  deputies 
were  returned.  The  proceedings  everywhere  were  marked  by 
complete  calm,  and  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  violence  of  preceding  years  were  happily  unneces- 
sary. Shortly  after  these  elections,  and  by  a  majority  of  over 
7,000  votes  in  an  electoral  body  of  less  than  17,000,  the  people 
decided  in  favour  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  This  large 
majority  was,  with  reason,  taken  as  a  token  of  the  understand- 
ing existing  between  all  parties  ;  Liberals  as  well  as  Radicals, 
Conservatives  and  even  Ultramontanes  voting  in  favoiu:  of  a 
revision.  The  new  Constitution  estabUshed  proportional  repre- 
sentation for  the  election  of  the  Grand  Council  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  With  regard  to  the  Council  of  State  or  Execu- 
tive Council,  its  members,  five  in  number,  were  to  be  elected  by 
direct  appeal  to  the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  judiciary  authorities  will  in  future  be  elected 
directly  by  the  people  ;  and  5,000  signatures  will  suffice  to  obtain 
henceforth  the  revision  of  any  ordinary  law,  whereas  7,000 
signatures  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  revision  of  an  article 
of  the  Constitution.  The  new  Tessinese  Constitution  was  thus 
placed  upon  the  most  democratic  basis,  and  for  the  moment 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  politically  advanced  in  the  whole 
Swiss  Confederation. 
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In  the  canton  of  the  Grisons  also  a  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  agreed  to,  and  the  result  showed,  though  slightly,  a 
broader  recognition  of  popular  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  where  an 
article  of  the  Constitution  stipulates  that  every  fifteen  years  the 
people  is  to  be  consulted  upon  the  revision  of  the  Constitution, 
this  appeal  was  made  in  May,  when  the  principle  of  a  revision 
was  rejected  by  6,050  to  4,959  votes. 

The  right  of  initiative  in  political  reforms  recently  conferred 
upon  the  people  as  distinguished  from  their  rulers  was  not  put 
in  motion  in  regard  to  any  of  the  higher  political  questions,  such 
as  the  election  of  the  Federal  Council  by  the  people  or  the  esta- 
blishment of  proportional  representation,  but  it  was  determined 
to  take  a  popular  vote  on  the  introduction  of  the  Jewish  method 
of  killing  cattle  !  More  than  20,000  above  the  required  number 
of  votes  were  cast  in  favour  of  a  referendum,  claiming  a  revision 
of  the  Constitution,  with  the  object  of  introducing  a  clause  for- 
biddincr  the  Jewish  practice.  The  first  vote  on  this  question 
was  not  taken  before  the  close  of  the  year,  but  its  rejection  by  a 
large  majority  was  anticipated,  the  general  opinion  in  Switzer- 
land on  this  matter  being  that  the  cry  of  protection  of  animals 
was  only  a  pretext,  but  that  the  real  aim  of  the  proposal  was 
merely  a  disguised  attempt  to  associate  Switzerland  in  the 
anti-Semitic  movement  going  on  in  neighbouring  countries. 

The  delicate  question  of  extradition  again  became  the  object 
of  careful  study  by  the  Government,  and  the  National  Council 
decided  that  extradition  should  be  accorded,  even  if  the  culprit 
alleged  political  motives,  in  those  cases  where  the  offence  for 
which  extradition  was  demanded  constituted  a  breach  of  com- 
mon right.  This  resolution,  however,  was  not  passed  without 
arousing  the  most  violent  opposition  of  all  the  Swiss  workmen's 
societies,  who  at  once  set  about  obtaining  the  requisite  signa- 
tures for  an  appeal  to  popular  referendum,  the  new  law  in  their 
eyes  constituting  a  violation  of  the  right  of  asylum.  As,  how- 
ever, the  Socialists  proved  unable  to  collect  more  than  22,000 
signatures  out  of  an  electoral  body  of  upwards  of  700,000,  the 
idea  of  a  popular  vote  on  the  subject  had  to  be  abandoned.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  in  1889  the  Socialists  had  met  with  a 
similar  defeat  upon  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  a  special 
body  of  political  poUce  ofiicers.  This  year  again  this  latter 
constitution  was  violently  attacked,  but  without  success,  by  a 
Socialist  deputy  from  Zurich.  These  successive  defeats  of  the 
extreme  section  of  the  workmen's  party  created  throughout  the 
country  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  as  evidence  that  Switzerland 
could  not  be  considered  as  the  refuge  of  Anarchists  or  of  the 
more  revolutionary  Socialists. 

The  Swiss  nation  was  also  able,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
to  show  clearly  that  she  was  prepared  to  make  present  sacrifices 
in  order  to  be  able  in  the  future  to  defend  her  neutrality  with 
energy.     The  National  Council,  by  75  against  13  votes,  decided 
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to  complete  the  fortifications  of  St.  Maurice,  and,  with  this 
object  in  view,  voted  a  credit  of  2,100,000  francs.  Moreover, 
the  President  of  the  Confederation,  at  the  opening  of  the  Federal 
Eifle  Meeting  {tir  fM^ral),  made  an  important  speech  which 
created  some  sensation,  and  in  which  he  strongly  asserted 
Switzerland's  neutraUty  and  her  proud  resolution  to  defend  it 
energetically  against  any  attack,  from  whatever  side  it  might 
originate. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  Switzerland  with  other  countries, 
the  removal  of  the  commercial  treaties  during  the  year  consti- 
tuted by  far  the  most  serious  and  most  interesting  chapter. 
The  treaties  with  Spain,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary  did 
not  bring  about  many  serious  difficulties.  Such  was  not  how- 
ever the  case  with  Italy.  This  latter  country  was  the  only  one 
to  profit  by  the  existing  treaty,  and  since  the  commercial  rup- 
ture with  France  in  1887  ItaUan  imports  into  Switzerland  had 
increased  from  80,000,000  to  250,000,000  of  francs,  whereas 
Swiss  exports  to  Italy  had  fallen  from  81,000,000  to  55,000,000. 
This  disastrous  result  for  Switzerland  was  mostly  due  to  the 
protection  accorded  by  Italy  to  her  various  industries.  Switzer- 
land claimed  reciprocity.  The  Government  was  willing  to 
continue  to  Italian  products  the  privileges  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  but  on  condition  that  Swiss  products  should  meet 
with  similar  advantages  upon  entering  in  Italy.  This  the 
Italian  Government,  under  pressure  of  the  Protectionist  party, 
would  not  admit ;  whereupon  the  Federal  Council,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  old  treaty,  immediately  appHed  the  Swiss 
general  tarifif.  The  Italian  delegates  thereupon  threatened 
to  break  off  all  negotiations,  but  the  threat  was  not  carried 
into  effect.  Nevertheless  it  required  great  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  Swiss  negotiators  to  maintain  their  rights,  nor  was 
it  without  long  and  difficult  negotiations  that  the  two  countries 
finally  arrived  at  an  understanding  and  signed  a  new  treaty  for 
twelve  years,  each  country  reserving  the  right  of  denouncing 
the  treaty  after  six  years.  This  treaty  was  voted  in  Italy  by 
283  against  44,  and  in  Switzerland  the  National  Council  adopted 
it  by  85  against  13  votes. 

The  commercial  negotiations  with  France  were  more  pro- 
tracted and  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  strongly  Protec- 
tionist tendencies  of  the  French  Chambers.  At  the  close  of 
1891  France  had  imposed  upon  Swiss  products  duties  so  high 
as  to  make  them  practically  prohibitive.  It  had  been  hoped 
that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  France  would  consent  to 
reduce  her  excessive  pretensions  ;  and  a  temporary  convention 
to  that  effect  was  signed  (July  23)  between  the  delegates  of  both 
countries,  by  which  both  countries  mutually  granted  each  other 
the  treatment  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  Even  this  arrange- 
ment was  only  obtained  after  laborious  negotiations,  France 
refusing  to  lower  any  duties  below  those  of  her  minimum  tariff, 
and  Switzerland  refusing  to  negotiate  upon  such  a  basis.     In 
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short,  it  was  not  until  Switzerland  had  formally  threatened  to 
apply  her  general  tariff  to  every  product  of  French  origin  that 
the  two  countries  finally  settled  upon  the  above  agreement. 
As  to  the  definitive  treaty,  it  was  only  to  be  submitted  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  for  ratification  by  the  French  Chambers, 
the  pretext  for  this  delay  being  to  enable  both  Parliaments  to 
carefully  study  the  possibility  of  reducing  certain  duties. 

The  matter  seemed  thus  amicably  settled.  The  temporary 
settlement  was  approved  unanimously  by  the  Swiss  National 
Council  by  104  votes,  the  framers  of  the  Report  on  the  subject 
strongly  urging  its  adoption,  in  order  to  preserve  Switzerland's 
economical  and  friendly  ties  with  France.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
French  Chambers  had  not  found  time  to  examine  the  proposed 
commercial  settlement,  the  National  Council  acted  upon  the 
basis  of  this  arrangement,  and  further  extended  it  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties  and  several  other  items.  It  was  therefore  with 
surprise  and  disappointment  that  Switzerland  learned  that  the 
French  Chamber  had  by  334  against  184  votes  refused  even  to 
discuss  a  Bill  granting  certain  reductions  upon  the  French 
minimum  tariff,  thereby  rejecting  the  existing  convention  and 
excluding  all  possibility  of  arrangement.  Switzerland  at  once 
took  up  the  gauntlet.  The  temporary  settlement  under  which 
France  enjoyed  in  Switzerland  the  treatment  of  the  most 
favoured  nation  was  of  course  at  once  abandoned,  and  the 
Federal  Council,  excluding  French  products  from  the  Swiss 
general  tariff,  promptly  raised,  and  in  some  cases  considerably, 
the  duties  on  most  of  the  articles  of  French  exportation.  This 
readiness  to  embark  on  a  tariff  war  was  not  sufficient  to  appease 
the  indignation  aroused  in  Switzerland,  for  during  the  last  days 
of  the  year  the  Federal  Council  received  numerous  petitions, 
claiming  the  imposition  of  still  heavier  duties ;  and  the  year 
closed  with  the  outbreak  of  a  commercial  conflict  between  two 
neighbouring  repubUcs,  speaking  to  a  great  extent  the  same 
language,  and  united  by  long-standing  ties  of  friendship  and 
friendly  dealing. 

IV.  SPAIN. 

Excepting  civil  and  foreign  wars  there  was  scarcely  a  dis- 
aster from  which  Spain  altogether  escaped  during  the  course  of 
the  year.  Her  boy-King  passed  through  a  critical  illness,  the 
Conservative  Cabinet  which  had  long  and  creditably  administered 
public  affairs  was  broken  up,  the  Anarchists  at  everymoment  gave 
trouble,  adding  their  forces  to  the  workmen  in  various  indus- 
trial centres  agitating  for  higher  wages  or  less  work,  whilst  in 
the  Eoyal  Palace  as  well  as  on  the  Madrid  Exchange  there  were 
disturbances  which  disclosed  the  weakness  of  the  foundations 
on  which  the  political  and  financial  systems  rested.  There 
was,  however,  another  side  to  the  year's  history,  and  on  this 
must  be  inscribed  the  Columbus'  fiteSy  the  visit  of  the  King 
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and  Queen  of  Portugal  to  Madrid,  the  abundant  harvest,  and 
the  prompt  solution  of  an  unexpected  Ministerial  crisis.  The 
persistent  efforts  of  the  Spanish  nation  to  restore  its  interna- 
tional credit  by  the  repurchase  of  the  bonds  of  the  External 
Debt  must  also  be  regarded  as  indicating  an  important  progress 
in  public  opinion. 

The  first  act  by  which  the  public  peace  was  disturbed  was 
the  Anarchist  outbreak  at  Xeres  (Jan.  9),  where  the  rioters 
armed  with  rifles  marched  in  military  style  against  the  Town- 
hall.  The  authorities,  however,  had  been  forewarned,  and  the 
troops  were  on  the  alert.  The  struggle  raged  throughout  the 
night,  the  gendarmerie  holding  their  own  against  their  numer- 
ous assailants,  who  when  the  morning  broke  were  dispersed  by 
the  cavalry,  and  several  of  them  made  prisoners.  The  next 
day  complete  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  the  prisoners  were 
brought  1)efore  a  mixed  Commission.  It  was  admitted  in  evi- 
dence that  the  chief  conspirators  had  hoped  to  find  the  city  in 
complete  security,  the  towns-people  at  the  theatre,  and  the 
troops  asleep.  The  punishment  meted  out  to  the  insurgents 
was  exceptionally  severe  ;  four  of  them  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  subsequently  strangled  (although,  having  been  sen- 
tenced by  a  court  martial,  they  should  have  been  shot),  whilst 
others  were  condemned  to  long  periods  of  imprisonment. 

The  Cortes  opened  (Jan.  11)  under  somewhat  depressing 
circumstances.  The  influenza  epidemic  had  penetrated  the 
Palace  and  Council  Chamber,  and  a  partial  crisis  had  deprived 
the  Cabinet  of  the  services  of  Senor  Silvela  and  Sefior  Villa verde, 
two  of  its  most  important  members.  In  opening  the  service 
the  Premier,  Don  Canovas  de  Castillo,  attempted  to  explain 
this  modification  of  his  Ministry  as  the  result  of  concentrating 
more  completely  the  Conservative  groups.  He  urged  all  parties 
in  Parliament  to  assist  in  defending  the  interests  of  national 
wealth  and  labour,  and  appealed  to  the  Opposition  to  co-operate 
with  the  Ministry  in  the  solution  of  the  financial  question.  He 
admitted  that  the  annual  average  of  the  deficit  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  had  been  64,000,000  pesetas,  which  had  been  met 
only  by  the  increase  of  the  floating  debt  and  by  the  alienation 
of  everything  which  it  was  possible  to  convert  into  cash. 

This  appeal  from  the  Prime  Minister  was  received  in 
silence  ;  and  in  reply  Senor  Sagasta  promised  the  support  of 
his  friends  to  the  external  but  not  to  the  internal  policy  of  the 
Government.  A  few  days  later  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on 
being  questioned  on  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the 
Triple  Alliance,  replied  that  Spain  had  received  no  invitation  to 
enter  into  the  Customs  Union  of  Central  Europe,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  Government  had  decided  to  maintain  a  neutral 
attitude.  In  consequence  of  this  assurance  the  Cortes  author- 
ised (Jan.  18)  the  Government  to  prolong  until  June  30  certain 
existing  commercial  treaties,  and  to  apply  to  France  the  general 
tariff  from  Feb.  1.      The  negotiations  between  these  two  coun- 
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tries  had  up  to  this  time  been  altogether  without  result,  each 
nation  reproaching  the  other  with  including  in  its  minimum 
tariff  duties  which  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive  ;  and  as  this 
became  more  evident,  the  hostility  of  Spain  to  any  concessions 
towards  France  became  general,  and  there  arose  a  cry  to  close 
the  Spanish  markets  agamst  all  French  goods. 

The  troubles  at  Bilbao  (Jan.  22)  happened  somewhat  oppor- 
tunely to  attract  pubUc  attention  in  another  direction.  The 
workmen  throughout  this  district,  chiefly  pitmen,  had  struck 
almost  universally  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  pit 
owners  to  deal  with  the  complaints  made  by  a  small  body  of 
800  men.  The  strike  of  the  men  was  followed  by  a  lock-out 
by  the  masters,  and  each  day  the  temper  of  one  side  or  the 
other  gave  rise  to  the  danger  of  an  outbreak.  General  Loma, 
invested  with  full  powers,  at  once  proclaimed  (Jan.  26)  a  state 
of  siege,  and  comrts  martial  were  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  Ministry,  interpellated  in  the  Chambers, 
declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  energy,  and  that  in 
future,  instead  of  dispersing  the  Anarchists  when  met  together 
to  propagate  their  views,  the  duty  of  the  Government  would  be 
to  ehminate  them.  At  the  same  time  General  Loma  persuaded 
some  of  the  pit  owners  to  take  back  those  men  whose  attitude 
had  been  satisfactory,  whilst  he  summarily  removed,  manu 
militari,  and.  transferred  across  the  frontier  upwards  of  300 
miners  who  had  no  connection  with  the  province.  These 
remedies  were  found  to  be  sufficient,  for  a  week  later  (Feb.  14) 
the  strike  came  to  a  peaceful  conclusion. 

The  Budget  for  the  year  1892-93  was  anticipated  with  very 
mingled  feelings,  and  its  contents  were  little  calculated  to  tran> 
quillise  the  public  mind.  It  showed  that  the  Customs  revenue 
especially  had  been  greatly  over-estimated,  and  it  was  said  in 
the  Cortes  and  the  press  that  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  was. 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exaggerated  rigour  of  the  Custom 
House  officials.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  had  been 
under-estimated  to  an  extent  which  showed  either  want  of 
nerve  or  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Finance  Minister. 
In  answer  to  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  the  Prime  Minister 
at  once  reduced  the  expenses  of  his  own  department  by  15 
per  cent.,  and  invited  his  colleagues  to  reduce  theirs  by  10  per 
cent.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  to  put  a  stop  to  rumours  which 
might  affect  Spanish  credit  abroad,  he  added  that  there  was  na 
truth  in  the  report  that  a  proposal  to  tax  the  coupons  of  the 
External  Debt  was  under  consideration,  and  he  assured  the 
Cortes  that,  notwithstanding  the  rupture  of  commercial  negotia- 
tions with  France  and  other  countries,  the  Customs  duties  of 
February  were  2,000,000  (beretas)  in  excess  of  the  Budget 
Estimate. 

The  stern  hand  with  which  the  Anarchist  manifestations 
at  Xeres  had  been  repressed  seemed  to  have  but  little  effect 
upon  the  agitators.     Dynamite  bombs  and  other  explosives 
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were  constantly  being  used  in  churches,  directed  against  pubhc 
monuments  and  private  houses.  The  Bishop  of  Salamanca 
consequently  questioned  the  Government  in  the  Senate  on  the 
spread  of  Socialism  and  its  intentions  for  the  protection  of 
society.  The  President  of  the  Council  in  reply  stated  that  it 
would  be  requisite  to  recast  the  penal  code,  because  it  had  not 
foreseen  the  commission  and  repetition  of  the  crimes  of  which 
too  many  cases  had  recently  occurred.  He  appealed  to  a  union 
of  Church  and  State  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  a  more 
peaceful  state  of  affairs.  The  Lower  Chamber  was  equally 
ready  to  assist  in  some  scheme,  and  unanimously  adopted 
(March  4)  a  resolution  demanding  the  enacting  of  a  fresh  law 
against  the  authors  of  explosions.  A  few  days  later  the  Govern- 
ment had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  its  activity,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Tunquera  arrested  the  chief  organisers  and 
speakers,  amongst  whom  was  a  deputy,  Senor  Eibot  y  Valle,  a 
violent  orator  of  the  Extreme  Left. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
filling  up  the  vacancies  in  two  Cabinets,  notwithstanding  his 
official  explanation  of  their  cause.  The  Ministry  of  Marine 
which  had  remained  vacant  for  some  time  was  at  length  offered 
to  Admiral  Beranger,  who,  before  accepting,  insisted  upon 
certain  points,  to  which  Seiior  Canovas  was  obliged  to  assent. 
Amongst  these  was  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy  Estimates 
with  a  contingent  of  90,000  men  without  any  reduction.  He 
further  insisted  upon  being  provided  with  funds  to  provide  for 
the  pensions  and  increased  pay  of  the  officers  in  his  service. 
These  concessions  in  one  branch  were  necessarily  followed  by 
similar  ones  elsewhere  ;  the  Minister  of  the  Household  proved 
the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  Civil  List,  whilst  the  Minister 
of  Pubhc  Worship  was  equally  well  able  to  show  that  there  was 
no  room  for  reductions  in  his  department. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  some  difficulty  arose 
in  finding  any  one  willing  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  Finance. 
Senor  Villaverde  declined  it  although  strongly  pressed  upon  him, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  were  assumed  collectively 
by  the  whole  Cabinet.  The  financial  situation  had  seldom  been 
in  a  less  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  persistent  rise  in  the 
rate  of  exchange  was  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  Ministry, 
which  by  such  acts  as  that  authorising  the  railway  companies 
to  raise  their  fares  in  order  to  lessen  their  losses  on  exchange, 
aroused  not  only  a  feeling  of  ill-will  against  the  Ministry,  but 
of  distrust  throughout  the  country.  This  feeling  found  expres- 
sion in  a  debate  m  the  Senate  (March  31)  on  the  Transatlantic 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  when  the  Minister  for  the 
Colonies,  Senor  Eomero  Eobledo,  hotly  attacked  on  all  sides, 
lost  his  temper  completely,  and  used  much  violent  language 
towards  the  Liberal  party.  A  long  conference  between  the 
President  of  the  Council  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
resulted  in  an  apology  being  made  by  Senor  Eobledo.     The 
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incident  closed,  but  the  mischief  done  to  the  Ministry  was  not 
thus  removed. 

In  Spain  the  Anarchists  were  not  behind  their  brethren  in 
other  Latin  countries  in  their  frequent  demonstrations.  Of 
these  the  most  noteworthy  was  a  deliberate  plot  to  blow  up 
the  Palace  of  the  Cortes.  Two  men  who  had  for  some  time 
been  under  watch  were  arrested  (April  4)  at  the  door  of  the 
Chamber  with  explosive  bombs  on  their  persons.  It  was  found 
that  one  of  the  men  was  a  Portuguese  and  the  other  a  French 
deserter,  but  there  was  only  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  were  merely  the  instruments  of  others  who  were  natives 
of  Spain.  This  incident  led  to  numerous  arrests  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  authorities  being  not  altogether  sorry 
for  an  excuse  to  put  under  lock  and  key  until  after  May-day 
some  few  of  the  most  troublesome  and  noisy  agitators  in  the 
larger  towns  and  mining  districts.  Thanks  to  these  precautions, 
that  day  passed  off  without  disturbance.  At  Madrid  large  crowds 
assembled  in  the  streets  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  Queen 
Eegent  in  an  open  carriage  sufl&ced  to  arouse  their  loyalty,  and 
the  police  permitted  a  Socialist  gathering  of  4,000  persons  to 
express  their  opinions.  The  discovery  of  a  lighted  bomb  at 
Barcelona  on  the  same  occasion  caused  greater  disturbance, 
for  the  Anarchists  and  Socialists  mutually  accused  the  other 
of  being  the  authors  of  the  attempt.  Eighteen  persons  were 
arrested,  but  in  the  end  it  was  found  advisable  to  let  them  be 
discharged.  There  were,  however,  symptoms  that  the  policy 
of  repression  adopted  in  the  larger  towns  served  only  to  stimu- 
late the  zeal  of  the  Socialists  in  other  parts.  On  the  west  coast 
of  Spain  the  shipbuilding  yards  at  Nervion  were  made  the  scene 
of  an  active  propaganda.  The  management  of  the  company 
was  such  that  it  had  laid  itself  open  to  attack,  and  at  one 
moment  the  State  proposed  to  intervene  in  order  to  carry 
through  the  contracts  for  the  Navy  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  company.  The  disaffection  soon  spread  to  Ferrol,  and 
promptly  found  an  echo  in  Barcelona,  where  the  workmen  were 
always  ready  to  join  in  any  demonstration  against  their  masters, 
or  the  non-Unionists.  In  Barcelona  matters  soon  reached  a 
critical  state,  and  General  Blanco,  anticipating  further  trouble, 
placed  the  city  under  martial  law,  and  threatened  similar  mea- 
sures in  other  parts  of  Catalonia.  He  further  arrested  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  Socialist  movement,  and  for  better  security 
had  them  transferred  from  the  mainland  to  the  ship  Polayo, 
where  they  were  kept  in  irons  for  some  time. 

In  Madrid  the  Government  had  not  as  satisfactorily  settled 
its  dispute  with  the  telegraphists.  The  fusion  of  the  depart- 
ment with  the  Post  Office  towards  the  end  of  June  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  strike  of  the  telegraph  clerks,  and  business 
of  all  kinds  was  brought  to  a  standstill ;  and  the  Government 
was  forced  to  obtain  their  return  to  work  by  formal  promises 
with  regard  to  their  rates  of  pay  and  promotion.     This  capitu- 
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lation  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Senor  Elduyaen,  as  well  as  of  Senor  Jose  Los  Arcos  y  Miranda, 
the  Director-General  of  Telegraphs.  These  withdrawals,  neces- 
sitating a  partial  rearrangement  of  the  Cabinet,  enabled  the 
Prime  Minister  to  make  advances  to  the  group,  led  by  Senor 
Villaverde,  who  at  the  instance  of  Senor  Eomero  Eobledo  was 
induced  to  return  to  the  Home  Office,  whilst  that  complaisant 
intermediary  obtained  for  himself  the  Colonies.  The  momen- 
tary union  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Conservative  party  enabled 
the  Government  to  pass  their  Budget  within  the  statutory 
period,  but  in  order  to  do  so  the'  House  was  obliged  to  remain 
sitting  on  one  occasion  for  twenty-four  consecutive  hours.  The 
Senate,  unwilling  to  show  less  public  spirit,  hurried  its  debate, 
and  the  Finance  Bill  was  passed  (June  29)  by  92  to  3  votes. 

This  revised  Budget,  however,  did  not  show  an  equili- 
brium even  on  paper ;  for  the  receipts  were  only  estimated  at 
741,000,000,  whilst  against  these  there  was  a  nominal  expendi- 
ture of  748,000,000  pesetas.  But  this  was  not  the  only  sur- 
prise in  store  for  the  Cortes.  The  service  of  the  Public  Debt 
on  the  basis  of  previous  years  was  reckoned  at  233,000,000,  but 
the  Budget  1892-93  placed  the  amount  required  under  this  head- 
ing at  291,000,000,  conveying  the  idea  that  58,000,000  would  be 
applied  in  paying  oflf  the  capital  of  the  floating  or  of  the  funded 
debt.  Many  Finance  Ministers  in  far  more  favourable  plight 
would  have  hesitated  in  making  such  a  large  reduction  of  debt 
in  face  of  an  unbalanced  Budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
although  the  revenue  was  estimated  to  produce  the  amount 
named,  all  internal  taxes  were  payable  m  paper,  whilst  the 
interest  on  the  external  debt  was  of  necessity  to  be  paid  in 
gold,  so  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  deficit  on  the  trans- 
actions of  the  year.  The  Government,  moreover,  was  at  an 
end  of  its  taxing  powers.  Every  conceivable  article  or  industry 
had  been  made  the  object  of  a  special  duty ;  even  the  women 
fruit-sellers  in  the  streets  were  taxed — an  interference  with  an 
old-estabhshed  privilege  which  led  to  serious  disturbances.  The 
Treasury,  however,  was  in  immediate  need  of  money — which 
could  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  loan,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  some  already  unassigned  security  upon  which  a 
loan  could  be  founded. 

The  President  of  the  Cortes,  Senor  A.  Pidal,  anxious  to  bring 
about  some  understanding  on  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Treasury,  invited  to  his  house  all  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
but  Seiior  Pi  y  Margal  on  behalf  of  the  Eepublican  group  at  once 
declared  himself  absolutely  opposed  to  any  further  loan  ;  and 
in  this  he  was  supported  by  Senor  Sagasta.  In  the  Cortes  these 
two  strategists,  in  face  of  a  comparatively  weak  Ministry, 
had  recourse  to  Parliamentary  obstruction,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Government,  which  induced  the  Chamber 
to  hold  two  sittings  daily,  Senor  Sagasta  eventually  carried  the 
day.     In  a  speech,  which  had  a  great  effect  throughout  the 
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country,  he  adjured  the  Government  not  to  add  to  the  already 
unwieldy  public  debt,  but  to  look  for  a  real  equilibrium  by  eco- 
nomy in  every  branch  of  the  public  service.  The  only  answer 
which  the  Ministry  was  able  to  give  was  the  summary  closing 
of  the  session  (July  19),  which  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

Although  it  was  felt  that  the  Conservative  regime  had 
reached  its  term  and  had  lost  all  real  power,  Senor  Canovas 
still  clung  to  ofl&ce.  Eiotous  meetings,  at  which  insulting 
resolutions  were  passed,  took  place  in  most  of  the  large  towns, 
and  the  Government  was  forced  to  the  weak  expedient  of 
proclaiming  a  state  of  siege  in  more  than  one  district.  Symp- 
toms of  discontent  showed  themselves  even  in  the  Army,  and 
it  was  rumoured  that  a  coup  d'etat  was  being  prepared  by  cer- 
tain generals,  who  proposed  to  send  off  the  Queen  Eegent  to 
Austria  and  to  put  in  her  place  the  Infanta  Isabella,  the  sister 
of  Alfonso  XII.  The  anniversary  of  the  pronunciamento  of 
1868  was  looked  forward  to  with  anxiety,  especially  in  Aragon  ; 
and  the  northern  provinces  were  irritated  by  the  severe  quaran- 
tine measures  imposed  upon  the  French  frontier  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  cholera. 

The  elections  for  the  provincial  councils,  held  in  the  month 
of  September,  were  chiefly  noteworthy  by  the  number  of  absten- 
tions. Scarcely  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  electors  went  to  the 
polls  in  the  large  towns,  and  not  more  than  a  third  in  the 
country  districts,  in  which  the  ratepayers'  interests  were  more 
closely  concerned.  The  results  were  what  might  have  been 
anticipated :  550  Ministerialists  were  returned,  against  125  of 
Dynastic  Oppositionists,  and  55  Eepublicans.  Li  any  other 
country  the  Government  would  have  felt  itself  strengthened  by 
such  a  return  ;  but  in  Spain  the  success  of  the  governing  party 
had  never  succeeded  in  consolidating  it. 

The  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  by  msbgni&cent  fetes,  in  which  the  sailors, 
artists,  and  savants  of  Western  Europe  were  invited  to  take 
part,  to  do  honour  to  Christopher  Columbus,  and  the  occasion 
was  taken  to  show  the  kindly  feeling  still  existing  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  which  had  long  since  assumed 
independence.  The  fetes  were,  however,  suddenly  disturbed  at 
Madrid  (Nov.  1)  by  a  noisy  demonstration  by  night  against  the 
municipal  authorities.  The  pretext  was  that  a  concert,  duly 
announced,  had  at  the  last  moment  been  forbidden  ;  the  crowd, 
having  first  destroyed  the  orchestra,  marched  in  a  body  to  the 
house  of  the  Prime  Minister,  thence,  breaking  windows  and 
lamps  on  their  way,  reached  the  house  of  the  Mayor,  who 
promptly  sought  safety  in  flight  and  hid  himself  at  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  On  the  following  day  similar  disturbances  took 
place  at  Granada,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Queen  Eegent  had 
listened  to  her  Ministers,  who  wished  her  to  abandon  her  pro- 
mised visit  to  that  ancient  city.  Senor  Villaverde  showed  con- 
siderable energy  in  deahng  with  the  situation.     He  dismissed 
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at  once  the  Prefect  of  Madrid  and  Granada,  and  displayed  a 
strong  determination  to  make  the  law  respected.  The  visit  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  at  this  moment  brought  an 
interval  of  comparative  rest  and  quiet,  and  even  the  strife  of 
parties  was  suspended  in  order  to  discuss  the  ever-recurring 
subject  of  an  Iberian  Union. 

A  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  (Dec.  2)  the  Finance 
Minister,  evidently  disturbed  by  the  negotiations  pending  between 
Senor  Sagasta  and  the  Marshal  Martinez  Campos,  gave  out  that 
the  intended  loan  of  165,000,000  would  not  be  pressed,  and  that 
means  would  be  found  to  make  a  smaller  sum  suffice.  The 
Opposition,  however,  felt  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  aloof, 
and  at  a  meeting  at  which  93  deputies  and  87  senators  were 
present  Senor  Sagasta  indicated  the  lines  upon  which  the  assault 
should  be  made  upon  the  Government.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
Madrid  alone  the  Mayor  had  been  changed  seven  times,  and  the 
Prefect  eight  since  the  Cabinet  had  assumed  office,  and  he  argued 
therefore  that  its  incapacity  for  home  administration  was  patent. 
The  schism  in  the  Conservative  party,  however,  was  to  be  the 
opportunity  of  the  Liberals.  During  the  debate  (Dec.  6)  on  an 
interpellation  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Senor 
Villaverde,  Senor  Silvela  remarked  that  whilst  discipline  imposed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Government,  neither 
his  sympathy  nor  his  gratitude  prompted  him  to  take  that  course. 
Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo  rephed  that  he  understood  the  hint 
conveyed,  and  that  as  he  considered  himself  in  no  case  indis- 
pensable he  was  ready  to  resign  office.  A  somewhat  different 
scene  followed  in  the  Senate  (Dec.  8),  where  Senor  Bosch,  the 
most  recently  revoked  Mayor  of  Madrid  and  hitherto  a  devoted 
adherent  of  Senor  Canovas,  made  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Prime 
Minister,  asserting  that  the  disturbances  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  dismissal  had  been  got  up  by  the  Prefect,  his  per- 
sonal enemy.  The  same  evening  Canovas  del  Castillo  placed  his 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  Eegent,  after  having  held 
office  uninterruptedly  for  nearly  three  years.  During  that  period 
he  had  succeeded  often  under  difficult  circumstances  in  pre- 
serving peace  at  home,  he  had  sensibly  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  party,  and  had  rallied  to  the  Queen's  side  many  of  the 
Clerical  party,  who  had  held  aloof.  Abroad  he  had  upheld 
the  independence  of  Spain,  and  whilst  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  all  countries,  he  had  refused  the  overtures  of  both 
France  and  the  Triple  Alhance.  His  financial  policy  had  been 
in  some  degree  hampered  by  the  Protectionist  fever  raging  over 
continental  Europe,  and  if  he  had  not  succeeded  in  placing  the 
finance  on  a  healthy  basis,  he  had  done  much  to  get  rid  oi  the 
enormous  floating  debt,  and  had  contrived  to  attract  back  to 
Spain  a  large  proportion  of  the  external  debt  formerly  held  by 
foreigners. 

AJfter  several  fruitless  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  old  Ministry 
the  Queen  Eegent  decided  to  send  for  Senor  Sagasta,  who, 
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having  previously  obtained  the  promise  of  Don  EmiKo  Castelar's 
benevolent  neutrality,  was  prepared  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  public  affairs.  His  task  too  was  rendered  the  more  easy  by 
the  painful  dissensions — bred  of  defeat  and  disappointment — 
among  the  Conservatives,  which  reached  such  a  pitch  that  Senor 
Canovas  finally  requested  the  dissenters  to  withdraw  from  the 
political  clubs  to  which  they  had  hitherto  belonged.  Senor 
Silvela  at  once  gave  in  his  resignation  as  Vice-president  and  as 
a  deputy,  and  was  followed  by  so  important  a  section  of  the 
younger  Conservatives  that  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo  was  forced 
to  admit  that  his  role  as  leader  of  the  party  was  definitely 
played  out. 

The  new  Ministry  which  at  once  entered  upon  its  duties  was 
thus  composed :  Senor  Sagasta,  President  of  the  Council ; 
Marquis  Vega  de  Armijo,  Foreign  Affairs ;  Senor  Montero  Eios, 
Grace  and  Justice ;  General  Lopez  Dominguez,  War ;  Senor 
Venancio  Gonzalez,  Home  Office ;  Senor  Moret,  Public  Works  ; 
Senor  Gamazo,  Finance ;  Senor  Maura,  Colonies ;  Captain 
Cervera  y  Topete,  Marine.  All  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Ministers  last  named  had  held  office  in  previous  Cabinets,  and 
had  given  expression  to  very  diverse  views  on  various  subjects. 
Senor  Moret  was  an  ardent  Free  Trader.  Sagasta  halted  be- 
tween two  opinions,  whilst  the  other  members  were  in  different 
degrees  Protectionists.  The  selection  of  Senor  Venancio  Gon- 
zalez as  Home  Minister  indicated  the  near  approach  of  a 
general  election.  On  two  previous  occasions,  in  1881  and  again 
in  1816,  he  had  held  the  same  office  when  a  Liberal  majority  was 
returned,  and  it  was  of  importance  that  he  should  once  more 
show  his  colleagues  the  advantage  of  presenting  themselves  as 
Ministerial  candidates. 

V.  PORTUGAL. 

Dom  Carlos  in  addressing  the  members  of  the  Portuguese 
Cortes  in  the  opening  of  the  session  (Jan.  3)  was  careful  to 
maintain  the  tone  of  optimism  in  which  similar  speeches  in  all 
countries  are  couched.  He  declared  that  the  situation  at  home 
and  abroad  was  satisfactory  ;  that  he  was  determined  to  make 
no  tariff  concessions  to  other  countries  without  receiving  equi- 
valent advantages,  and  whilst  admitting  the  existence  of  a 
financial  and  economic  crisis,  expressed  his  belief  that  it  might 
be  surmounted  by  a  reduction  of  expenditure  and  by  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes  without  raising  the  Customs  duties. 

The  result,  however,  was  but  little  in  harmony  with  these 

reassuring  assertions.     The  debate  on  the  Budget  was  at  once 

taken  up  in  the  Cortes  and  led  to  the  almost  immediate  collapse 

of  the  Ministry.     General  d'Abreu  y  Souza,  the  Prime  Minister, 

found  himself  obliged  to  confess  (Jan.  14)  that  the  Cabinet  was 

at  variance  on  the  subject  of  a  loan  made  by  the  Treasury  to  a 

railway  company,  and  that  in  consequence  the  Ministers  had 

u2 
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placed  their  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  The  Minist^ 
of  Finance,  Senhor  Mariano  Carvalho,  explained  that  the  couri 
he  had  taken  had  been  in  the  interests  of  public  credit.  Th 
excuse  seemed  to  have  some  foundation,  for  when  in  the  fin 
instance  the  King  commissioned  Senhor  de  Valbom  to  form 
Ministry,  an  important  body  of  merchants  petitioned  that  tl: 
outgoing  Finance  Minister  should  retain  his  portfolio.  Senhc 
de  Valbom,  however,  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  King 
wishes,  and  after  several  days  spent  in  fruitless  efforts, 
Ministry  was  formed  (Jan.  18)  under  the  leadership  of  Senh( 
J.  Dias  Ferreira,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  who  unde 
took  also  ad  interim  the  portfoho  of  the  Interior.  Senhc 
OUveira  Martins  was  Minister  of  Finance ;  Monsignor  Ayn 
de  Gouvea,  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ;  General  Co 
deiro  Pinheiro  Furtado,  War ;  and  Captain  F.  J.  Ferreira  c 
Amaval,  Marine — the  Minister  of  Justice  taking  temporari] 
the  direction  of  Foreign  Affairs.  A  committee  was  at  one 
nominated  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  varioi 
railway  companies,  and  a  short  Bill  was  hurried  through  auth( 
rising  the  application  of  the  Tariff  Bill,  under  discussion,  froi 
1st  Feb.,  to  all  articles  firom  countries  which  should  not  ha^ 
concluded  commercial  treaties  with  Portugal  by  that  date. 

The  Eepubhcan  press,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  wj 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  new  Ministry,  and  disturbances  soon  toe 
place  at  Oporto,  and  one  of  the  writers  of  La  Bepublica,  havir 
been  sentenced  to  ten  days'  imprisonment,  was  accompanie 
from  the  Court  to  the  prison  by  a  noisy  and  excited  crowd.  I 
the  Cortes,  the  Ministry  had  to  face  the  exuberant  patriotis] 
excited  by  Senhor  Brandos'  protest  (Jan.  25)  against  a  propose 
sale  of  the  nation's  Colonies,  which  had  been  discussed  i 
certain  journals.  The  Minister  of  Marine  at  once  replied  thi 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  pa: 
with  any  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  Chamber  by  118  to  3  vofc( 
refused  to  discuss  Senhor  Ferreira  de  Almeida's  resolution  on  tl 
subject.  A  few  days  later  the  Diario  Official  pubhshed  a  lett( 
from  the  King,  in  which  he  declared  that,  in  view  of  the  state  < 
affairs  and  of  the  sacrifices  imposed  upon  all,  he  had  hande 
over  to  the  National  Treasury  a  fifth  of  his  Civil  List,  aboi 
26,000Z.  Meanwhile  negotiations  were  going  on  between  tl 
Government  and  the  International  Committee  of  Bondholder 
and  at  length  (Feb.  4)  the  President  of  the  Council  was  able  1 
communicate  to  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Cortes  that  tl 
Government  was  wiUing  to  consent  to  the  reappointment  ( 
the  old  Committee  of  Public  Credit,  whose  functions  might  l 
undertaken  by  the  Bank  of  Portugal ;  but  they  declined  1 
admit  foreigners  to  control  or  administer  the  State  revenue 
The  Cortes  again  supported  almost  unanimously  the  decisic 
of  the  Ministry.  The  International  Committee  however  toe 
a  more  prosaic  view  of  the  situation,  and  declared  that  the  tern 
offered  by  the  Portuguese  Government  were  unsatisfactory,  ac 
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the  negotiations  were  consequently  suspended.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  took  this  opportunity  to  bring  forward  the  Budget 
for  the  year  1892-93,  which,  by  his  own  showing,  gave  a  very 
large  deficit,  the  receipts  being  estimated  at  only  46,724,159 
milreis,  whilst  the  expenditure  could  not  be  reduced  to  less  than 
48,018,961  milreis.  Very  Uttle  discussion  ensued,  the  Cortes 
being  more  specially  interested  in  a  Bill  of  indemnity  appUed 
for  on  behalf  of  the  late  Government ;  and  in  another  Bill 
relieving  Senhor  Mariano  Carvalho  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him  in  connection  with  certain  financial  irregularities. 
These  Bills  having  been  passed,  the  Cortes  adjourned  with  the 
knowledge  that  its  dissolution  would  take  place  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn.  Before  then,  however,  another  Ministerial  crisis 
was  to  change  the  face  of  political  affairs.  The  Finance 
Minister,  Senhor  Ohv.  Martins,  finding  himself  unable  to  meet 
the  July  coupons  of  the  external  debt,  suddenly  resigned,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
To  tide  over  the  immediate  difficulty,  the  Prime  Minister  decided 
to  take  over  both  the  Finance  and  the  Home  Office.  Foreign 
affairs  were  entrusted  to  Monsignor  de  Gouvea,  Bishop  of 
Bethsaida  in  partibus  ;  Justice  and  Public  Worship  to  Senhor 
Tellos  Vasconcellos ;  and  Public  Works  to  Senhor  Pedro  Victor 
Sequeira,  the  last  two  being  members  of  the  old  Regeneradores 
party.  At  the  best  this  was  a  Ministry  of  Bankruptcy,  for 
immediately  on  its  accession  it  was  announced  that  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  July  coupon  would  be  paid.  Protests  were  at 
once  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders,  but  no  method 
of  reducing  their  grievance  was  suggested. 

On  the  top  of  these  difficulties  the  Hersent  affair  added  not 
a  little  to  the  troubles  of  the  Cabinet.  A  French  contractor 
who  had  undertaken  important  works  in  the  Lisbon  docks,  being 
unable  to  obtain  his  regular  advances  from  the  Government, 
stopped  the  works.  He  complained,  moreover,  that  notwith- 
standing an  express  proviso  to  the  contrary,  the  sums  paid  to 
him  were  not  made  in  coin  but  in  notes,  which  could  only  be 
cashed  at  a  discount  of  30  per  cent.  He  claimed  the  immediate 
payment  of  the, sums  due  to  him,  including  the  caution  money, 
the  guarantee  fund  deposited  by  him,  the  value  of  the  materials, 
Ac,  and  of  the  works  already  executed.  The  French  envoy, 
M.  Bihourd,  handed  to  the  Portuguese  Minister  a  diplomatic 
note  supporting  the  contractor's  demands,  and  at  the  same  time 
insisted  upon  the  annulling  of  the  contract  and  an  immediate 
liquidation  of  all  claims  under  it.  In  the  first  instance  the 
Portuguese  Government  declared  its  intention  of  carrying  on 
tlie  work  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  contractor,  but  in  view  of  M. 
Bihourd's  attitude,  a  promise  was  eventually  given  that  the 
matter  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  his  views.  A 
farther  symptom  of  the  state  of  financial  affairs  was  shown  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  managers  of  the  Lusitanian  Bank,  and 
although  the  Chairman  was  ultimately  acquitted  by  the  Senate 
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as  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  verdict  was  regarded  as  whol 
political. 

The  general  elections,  which  took  place  in  October,  althou^ 
as  usual  favourable  to  the  Government,  deprived  the  Preside] 
of  the  Council  of  his  seat  at  Aveiro,  which  he  had  representi 
for  twenty  years.  In  one  or  two  places  rioting  took  place,  bi 
it  was  not  of  a  serious  character,  and  for  the  most  part  tl 
elections  passed  off  without  incident.  Lisbon  a  week  or  tv 
later  afforded  a  curious  instance  of  ill-placed  patriotism.  C 
the  announcement  of  the  approaching  arrival  of  the  Englij 
Channel  Squadron  in  the  Tagus  for  its  annual  visit  an  associ 
tion  of  retail  traders  called  a  meeting,  and  passed  a  resolutic 
to  close  their  shops  during  the  stay  of  the  English  fleet.  Tl 
police  instituted  a  prosecution  of  the  executive  members  of  tl 
association  for  discussing  political  questions  at  a  trade  meetin 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  notified  that  in  consequence 
the  state  of  public  feeling  the  EngUsh  ships  would  not  pay  the 
accustomed  visit  to  the  capital.  The  chief  sufferers  of  th 
decision  were  the  Lisbon  shopkeepers,  who  not  only  lost  the 
annual  customers,  but  were  called  upon  to  pay  the  fines  ar 
costs  incident  on  the  proceedings  taken  against  them. 

VI.  DENMARK. 

After  many  years  of  futile  political  strife,  absorbing  almo 
all  other  interests,  and  firustrating  almost  every  attempt 
sound  and  rational  legislation,  the  year  1892  brought  to  De: 
mark  a  foretaste  of  more  peaceful  and  fruitful  times.  It  cann 
be  said  that  a  final  or  even  a  definite  step  was  taken,  but  tl 
road  was  at  least  paved  for  a  gradual  return  to  regular  ai 
constitutional  activity. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  session  of  1891-2  produced  full 
and  more  satisfactory  results  than  most  people  had  anticipate 
The  Moderate  Left  and  the  Conservative  party  succeeded 
maintaining  the  understanding  which  had  been  agreed  upon  f 
merely  legislative  purposes.  The  causes  of  political  disagre 
ment  between  them  were  left  outside  the  reach  even  of  discu 
sion,  notwithstanding  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Eadic 
sections  to  thwart  the  honest  attempts  of  the  Coalition 
achieve  some  good  and  useful  work.  The  Berg  group  of  tl 
Eadicals  had  been  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  by  the  deat 
in  1891,  of  their  chief.  Mr.  Berg  had  exercised  a  wonderf 
authority  over  his  followers,  and  although  his  star  was  far  fro 
its  zenith  when  he  died,  it  was  still  possible  that  it  might  ha 
regained  some  of  its  former  brightness.  At  any  rate  it  w 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  find  a  man  who  could,  ev< 
to  some  extent,  fill  his  place.  The  Horup  group  continued  i 
often  ill-natured  attacks  on  the  Government  and  their  ter 
porary  supporters  amongst  the  Moderates,  and  it  did  its  utmc 
to  arouse  suspicions   among  the  electors  as  to  the  ultima 
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intentions  of  the  Moderate  party.  There  was,  however,  no 
justification  for  such  charges,  for  the  question  had  never  arisen 
of  taking  any  steps  towards  the  removal  of  those  old-standing 
and  vital  differences  between  the  Government  and  the  Left, 
including  the  Moderates.  These  difficulties  had  for  a  number 
of  years  stood  in  the  way  of  passing  a  regular  Budget,  and  no 
attempt  was  in  fact  made  this  year  to  pass  the  Budget,  1892-3, 
which  was  debated  with  its  customary  deliberation,  and  when 
it  was  sent  up  (March  18)  to  the  Upper  House,  the  Landsthing, 
it  was  in  such  a  form  that  the  impossibility  of  its  being  accepted 
by  the  First  Chamber  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

At  the  close  of  the  financial  year  (March  31)  the  Landsthing 
had  only  reached  the  second  reading,  and  there  was  nothing 
else  for  the  Government  to  do  but  to  follow  the  custom  of  the 
preceding  seven  years,  and  to  issue  a  provisional  financial  Bud- 
get in  accordance  with  the  letter  if  not  in  the  spirit  of  Clause 
25  of  the  Constitution.  Moreover,  to  enable  them  to  take  this 
course,  Parliament  had  to  be  prorogued  (April  1)  and  a  fresh 
provisional  Budget  was  issued  the  same  day,  but  as  this  step 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  unavoidable,  it  had  been  foreseen 
from  the  beginning,  and  no  excitement  ensued.  The  Folke- 
thing,  moreover,  was  as  usual  exceedingly  busy  during  the  last 
few  days  of  the  session  finishing  some  of  the  Bills.  As  already 
mentioned  the  Right  and  the  Moderates  had  agreed  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Government,  and  the  result  was  that 
upwards  of  sixty  Bills  were  passed,  several  of  them  being  mea- 
sures of  considerable  importance.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Act  dealing  with  '*  Registered  sick  benefit  societies 
or  unions,"  which  were  to  receive  a  direct  grant  from  the  State, 
which  might  contribute  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  members'  annual  contributions.  This  Act  was 
another  link  in  that  series  of  beneficent  social  measures  which 
had  been  inaugurated  the  previous  year  by  the  Old-age  State 
Pension  Act.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  member  of  the 
Estrup  Ministry  most  favourably  regarded  by  the  Folkething, 
succeeded  also  in  getting  passed  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  working 
of  the  State  railways,  which  had  been  pending  for  a  number  of 
years.  Among  other  prominent  legislative  Acts  of  the  session 
several  measures  dealing  with  merchant  ships  and  maritime 
laws  had  been  prepared  by  the  Scandinavian  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  their  passing  brought  about  a  most  desirable 
uniformity  amongst  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  this  respect. 
They  comprised  a  general  Navigation  Act  with  further  Acts 
dealing  with  the  registration  of  vessels,  maritime  courts,  the 
examination  of  officers  and  engineers,  &c.  To  the  '*  give  and 
take  "  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  and  the  Moderate 
party  were  due  two  or  three  Acts  dealing  with  public  education  : 
one  providing  State  grants  under  fixed  rules  to  certain  private 
high  schools  ;  another  providing  for  large  and  costly  extensions 
to  the  College  for  Agriculture,  Veterinary  Science,  &c. ;  and  a  third 
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establishing  a  better  scale  of  pay  for  the  professors  of  the  Copen- 
hagen University  and  the  teachers  at  the  "  Latin  schools."  The 
passingof  an  Act  sanctioning  cremation  may  also  deserve  mention. 

Although  the  Ufe  of  the  Folkething  (the  Second  Chamber) 
did  not  expire  till  January  1893,  the  Government  found  it 
expedient  to  anticipate  the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  the  general  elections  were  fixed  for  an  early  date. 
The  reasons  of  the  Government  for  taking  this  step  were  ob- 
vious enough,  for  the  temper  of  the  House  during  the  last  two 
sessions  indicated  a  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
electorate  towards  the  obstructive  and  purely  negative  policy  of 
the  Opposition  during  the  preceding  half-dozen  years  or  more, 
a  change  which  had  also  shown  itself  in  other  forms. 

During  the  three  weeks  between  the  prorogation  of  the 
Eigsdag  and  the  day  of  the  elections  (April  20)  a  short  but 
keen  electoral  campaign  took  place.  A  large  number  of  meet- 
ings were  held  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country  districts. 
The  various  factions  of  the  Left  warred  against  each  other 
with  as  much  bitterness  as  they  had  previously  displayed  when 
jointly  agitating  against  the  Conservatives.  A  number  of  new 
candidates  had  entered  the  lists,  and  in  the  Chamber  the  list  of 
the  new  members  showed  far  more  new  names  than  had  been 
the  case  for  several  years.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  a  change 
had  come  over  the  political  spirit  of  the  country.  The  more  or 
less  compact,  but  uniformly  obstinate  Opposition  majority  of 
former  years  was  apparently  hopelessly  broken  up  into  rival 
sections,  the  most  important  of  which  held  but  loosely  to  the 
leading  principles  of  the  old  Opposition. 

The  result  of  the  general  election  showed  a  decided  advance 
on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives  and — in  a  manner — of  the 
Moderates,  whereas  the  Eadical  Left  and  the  Socialists  lost 
ground.  The  most  notable  incident  was  the  unseating  of  M. 
Viggo  Horup,  editor  of  the  Politiken  newspaper,  and  for  many 
years  the  leader  of  that  section  of  the  Opposition  which  was 
known  by  his  name.  M.  Horup  was  admitted  to  be  a  clever 
journalist,  but  in  politics  he  had  not  shown  the  stability  of  his 
colleague,  M.  Christen  Berg,  in  turn  his  ally  and  his  rival.  Of 
late  years  M.  Horup  had  become  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most 
mahcious  antagonists  of  the  Government.  His  opponent  at  the 
election  was  M.  A.  Alberti,  an  advocate  of  the  High  Court, 
politically  a  new  man,  but  his  father  had,  during  several  Par- 
liaments, been  a  prominent  figure  of  the  Danish  Opposition. 
M.  Alberti  entered  the  lists  against  Horup  as  the  candidate  of 
the  Moderate  Left,  for  the  town  of  Kioge  in  Zeeland.  1,257 
votes  were  given  to  M.  Alberti,  M.  Horup  only  securing  1,132, 
whereas  at  the  previous  election  he  had  polled  1,284  votes 
against  760  given  to  the  candidate  of  the  Eight.  The  downfall 
of  M.  Horup  was  a  serious  blow  to  his  followers,  and  their  dis- 
comfiture was  further  increased  by  his  two  sworn  friends,  Bing 
and  Henning  Jensen,  also  being  ousted  from  their  seats. 
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The  relative  strength  of  the  various  parties  after  the  election 
was  :  Conservatives,  30  or  31 ;  Moderates,  37  ;  Eadicals,  com- 
prising two  or  three  sections,  27  ;  Socialists,  2  ;  and  some  half- 
dozen  members  more  or  less  independent,  but  still  leaning  to 
the  Left,  although  varying  materially  in  the  extent  of  their 
sympathy  with  its  views. 

Apart  from  the  actual  changes  the  general  election  had 
shown  in  various  ways  that  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn  even  in 
those  constituencies  where  its  representation  remained  virtually 
unaltered.  It  was  clear  that  the  country  was  tiring  of  the  long 
political  struggle  and  desirous  of  returning  to  more  rational  and 
peaceful  conditions.  There  was,  moreover,  reason  to  hope  that 
the  days  of  futile  obstruction  and  empty  speech-makiug  had 
passed,  and  that  the  Government  would  reap  their  reward  for 
tlie  patience  and  restraint  with  which  they  had  clung  to  their 
difficult  position  during  so  many  years. 

According  to  the  Constitution  the  new  Folkething  must 
assemble  within  two  months  of  the  election,  and  the  Govern- 
ment convened  (May  6)  its  new  members  for  an  extraordinary 
session.  It  had  been  reported  that  the  new  Chamber  would, 
in  connection  with  the  approaching  golden  wedding  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  pass  a  vote  towards  the  rebuilding 
of  the  burnt-down  Christiansborg,  but  no  such  proposal  was 
mooted,  and  the  session  merely  a  formal  one ;  the  Folkething 
was  prorogated  within  a  week  of  its  assembly. 

The  golden  wedding  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark 
(May  28)  brought  a  number  of  illustrious  visitors  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  it  gave  the  nation  a  welcome  opportunity  of  show- 
ing how  popular  King  Christian  was,  in  spite  of  the  prolonged 
opposition  against  his  Ministry.  For  the  first  time  in  several 
years  M.  Hogsbro,  the  President  of  the  Folkething,  made  his 
appearance  at  Court,  an  occurrence  which  showed  the  more 
conciliatory  spirit  of  the  House  ;  M.  Hogsbro  having  hitherto 
adopted  the  practice  inaugurated  by  his  predecessor,  M.  Berg, 
of  holding  himself  aloof  from  all  Court  ceremonials. 

From  a  political  point  of  view  the  summer  was  very  quiet. 
The  severe  cholera  epidemic  in  Hamburg,  a  town  with  which 
Denmark  had  constant  intercourse,  made  stringent  precautions 
necessary,  and  the  Government  in  consequence  issued  a  pro- 
visional law  so  as  to  enable  the  authorities  to  take  the  necessary 
steps.  The  cholera  was  thus  kept  out  of  Denmark,  there  being 
only  one  or  two  quite  isolated  cases.  The  commerce  of  Den- 
mark suffered,  however,  materially  through  the  restrictions  to 
the  intercourse  with  Germany. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  October  (3rd),  the  day  fixed  by 
the  Constitution,  the  Eigsdag  reassembled  for  the  regular 
meeting  of  tlie  Danish  Parliament.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it 
was  still  impossible  to  foretell  the  outcome  of  the  session,  but 
the  conciliatory  and  practical  poHcy  of  the  former  session  was 
persevered  in  by  the  Government  and  the  Moderate  Left.      It 
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was  not  only  advisable,  but  necessary,  for  the  latter  to  act  with 
reserv^e  and  circumspectness,  so  as  not  to  oflfend  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  their  constituents,  among  whom  much  of  the 
spirit  of  opposition  of  the  old  Left  still  lingered.  This  was  all 
the  more  necessary,  as  M.  Horup  and  his  followers  did  their 
utmost  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  democratic  electors 
against  the  Moderates,  whom  they  constantly  denounced  as 
the  new  Eight. 

The  schism  in  the  phalanx  of  the  Opposition  had  to  a 
limited  extent  its  counterpart  among  the  Conservatives,  where 
opinions  slightly  diverged  on  points  about  whicja  the  party 
formerly  had  been  of  one  mind.  In  one  respect,  however,  the 
Conservative  party  showed  no  change  in  its  appreciation  of  M. 
Estrup  and  his  Government.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  dele- 
gates of  the  Eight  from  all  parts  of  Denmark,  held  at  Copen- 
hagen in  the  month  of  December,  the  usual  resolution  of  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  Government  was  unanimously  passed. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Eigsdag  the  Government  reintroduced 
several  measures  which  had  been  discussed  but  not  finally  passed 
by  the  previous  Parliament.  A  very  important  railway  Bill  was 
also  laid  before  the  House  contemplating  a  complete  rearrange- 
ment of  the  Copenhagen  railway  stations  and  railways,  providing 
the  means  for  erecting  a  large  central  railway  station  on  a  diffe- 
rent site  to  the  present  main  station,  besides  proposing  several 
new  railways.  The  most  important  was  one  from  Copenhagen 
along  the  Sound  to  Elsinore.  Several  military  Bills  were  also 
introduced.  The  doings  in  the  Folkething  in  connection  with 
the  Budget  resembled  those  of  previous  sessions,  and  augured 
ill  for  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  parties  on  j&nancial 
matters.  The  Government  again  asked  for  numerous  grants 
which  the  Opposition  would  not  vote,  and  consequently  the 
Government  proposals  ran  the  risk  of  being  very  materially  cur- 
tailed. Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  what  had  passed  in  the 
Folkething  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  justified  the  hope,  there 
was  a  notion  abroad  that  after  all  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Moderates  might  agree  upon  a  Budget  which  the  Landsthing 
could  see  its  way  to  accept ;  it  was  also  whispered  that  new 
and  unsuspected  political  arrangements  might  be  looked  for,  but 
the  history  of  Danish  pohtics  does  not  point  in  this  direction. 

Baron  Eosenorn-Lehn,  for  several  years  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  died  in  the  spring ;  Baron  Eeedtz-Thatt,  a  well-known 
politician,  was  chosen  as  his  successor. 

A  closer  union  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  was  established 
(March  10)  by  a  steam  ferry  between  Elsinore  and  Helsingborg 
which  at  once  led  to  a  large  increase  of  international  inter- 
course. 

VII.   NORWAY. 

For  Norway  1892  was  a  year  of  mark,  a  year  pregnant  with 
political  events,  in  themselves   of  grave  importance  and  the 
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forerunners  of  what  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  serious  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  union  between  Norway  and  Sweden. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  general  elections  of  1891 
had  aroused  an  amount  of  political  excitement  and  agitation 
beyond  all  previous  experience.  The  result  had  been  a  decided 
victory  for  the  Eadical  Left,  and  when  the  Storthing  met  for 
the  first  time  in  1892  the  poHtical  atmosphere  still  retained 
mucli  of  the  heat  which  had  marked  the  electioneering  cam- 
paign. Among  the  members  of  the  Left  the  sentiments  of  the 
extreme  section  were  dominant,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  Eadicals  meant  to  make  their  influence  felt. 

When  the  new  Storthing  met  (Feb.  1)  the  relative  strength 
of  the  various  parties  was  :  Radicals,  63  to  65,  as  compared  with 
Conservatives,  36,  and  Moderate  Left,  13  to  15  members.  The 
Eadical  programme  had  answered  exceedingly  well,  and  M. 
Steen,  the  Premier,  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
number  of  his  followers,  which  gave  him  a  working  majority 
independent  of  the  Moderate  section,  whereas  during  the  former 
session,  and  with  the  old  Storthing,  he  had  had  to  concihate 
the  views  of  the  Moderates.  The  three  great  points  in  the 
Eadical  programme  during  the  election  had  been  direct  taxa- 
tion, universal,  or  in  any  case  extended  suffrage,  and  a  separate 
Norwegian  consular  service  with  a  separate  Norwegian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  programme  on  which  M.  Steen  had  secured  his  majority 
was  one  which  would  provide  ample  work  for  the  session,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  was  certain  to  provoke  serious  ruptures, 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  Norway's  relations  with  Sweden,  but 
also  among  the  various  political  parties  within  the  country. 
Of  the  three  great  questions,  that  of  direct  taxation  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  through  the  Ministry,  making  it  a  Cabinet 
question.  There  was,  nevertheless,  considerable  grumbling  and 
opposition  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  although  the 
Government  had  the  full  numerical  support  of  their  party, 
several  members  gave  a  grudging  or  lukewarm  support  to  the 
Ministerial  proposals.  The  new  taxation  was  almost  as  little 
popular  with  the  great  body  of  ratepayers,  but  the  question  was 
promptly  forced  into  the  background  when  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  questions  came  on  for  discussion.  The  Ministry 
did  not  shrink  from  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  solution,  and 
by  their  courage  and  perseverance  promptly  re-established  har- 
mony with  their  regular  supporters. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  position  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  demands  and  views  of  the  Norwegian 
Eadicals  with  regard  to  the  position  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
within  the  union  were  at  distinct  variance  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Swedish  Government  and  the  Swedish  Eiksdag,  as  also 
with  that  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Norway.  The  Nor- 
wegian Minister  of  State  in  Stockholm  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  making  clear  his  standpoint  and  that  of  his  colleagues. 
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having  stated  in  a  joint  Council  of  State  (Jan.  13),  when  the 
Foreign  Budget  was  under  discussion,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  Norway  from  having  her  own  separate  ambassadors. 
The  Swedish  Council  of  State  met  this  assertion  with  a  distinct 
protest,  which  was  on  a  subsequent  occasion  sanctioned  by  both 
the  Swedish  Chambers.  The  Norwegian  Government,  how- 
ever, did  not  proceed  with  the  Foreign  Office  question,  but 
decided  to  get  in  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  first  by  bringing 
forward  the  question  of  distinct  Norwegian  consuls  at  foreign 
ports.  This  matter  had  already  been  brought  to  the  front  in 
the  previous  year,  and  many  expected  that  the  Government 
would  act  on  the  basis  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  former 
Storthing. 

M.  Steen  went,  however,  a  step  further.  He  mentioned 
that  joint  consuls  might  not  be  of  vital  necessity  to  the  union 
between  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  in  the  same  way  as  it  took 
two  to  make  a  bargain,  two  were  required  for  cancelling  it. 
The  natural  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  separate  Nor- 
wegian consular  body  would  involve  the  appointment  of  sepa- 
rate Swedish  consuls  and  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
hitherto  existing  between  the  two  countries  in  this  department, 
and  the  arrangemeot  would  consequently  have  to  come  before 
the  joint  Council  of  State.  The  Norwegian  Government,  how- 
ever, did  not  admit  this  view,  but  mamtained  that  it  was  a 
purely  Norwegian  question  coming  within  the  competence  of 
the  purely  Norwegian  Council  of  State.  They  therefore  urged 
King  Oscar  to  issue  a  royal  rescript  for  the  formation  of  a 
separate  Norwegian  consular  staff,  and  that  this  proposal 
should  be  taken  as  the  outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  a  purely 
Norwegian  Council  of  State. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Ministry  handled  this  matter  was 
entirely  contrary  to  previous  Parliamentary  usage.  The  Minis- 
ters held  several  private  conferences  with  the  King,  whereby 
they  fully  ascertained  his  Majesty's  views,  but  it  would  seem  that 
they  did  not  formally  request  the  King  to  put  forward  the  desired 
proposal.  In  the  course  of  the  sitting  of  the  Storthing  (Feb. 
25),  the  President  of  the  Constitutional  Committee  put  a  question 
to  the  Government  as  to  their  position  toward  the  consular 
question.  The  Prime  Minister  replied  that  he  considered 
the  question  of  separate  Norwegian  consuls  as  a  purely  Nor- 
wegian matter,  and  as  such  only  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Norwe- 
gian authorities,  whereas  the  actual  arrangements  following 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  with  Sweden  would 
have  to  be  decided  together  with  Swedish  authorities.  The 
questioner  agreed  with  M.  Steen  and  proposed  an  Order  of  the 
day  embodying  the  views  expressed  by  the  Premier  on  this  point : 
this  Order  of  the  day  if  accepted  would  obviously  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  King  to  find  a  new  Ministry  should  M.  Steen  be 
forced  to  resign. 

A  heated  and  interesting  debate  lasting  over  two  days  ensued. 
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the  Conservatives  and  the  Moderates  urging  serious  arguments 
against  it,  but  it  was  ultimately  passed  (March  1)  by  64  votes 
against  48,  two  members  being  absent  on  accoimt  of  illness. 
The  Government  did  not  immediately  follow  up  their  victory, 
but  confined  themselves  to  asking  the  King  to  cause  an  inquiry 
into  the  consular  question  in  accordance  with  the  speech  from 
the  Throne.  This  the  King  consented  to  do,  taking  several 
reservations  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  constitutional  aspect  of 
the  question. 

Within  the  Storthing  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Committee,  the  Eadical  members  of  which  eventually 
succeeded  in  carrying  a  resolution,  sanctioning  the  plan  of 
separate  Norwegian  consuls  and  recommending  a  vote  of  50,000 
kr.  towards  the  prehminary  expenses  consequent  upon  the 
scheme.  This  resolution  was  somewhat  ambiguously  worded — 
considering  that  the  formal  side  of  the  question  was  almost  as 
important  as  the  actual,  nor  was  its  nature  altered  by  the  fact 
that  the  Storthing  decided  to  accept  it  **in  the  main."  The 
Storthing  thus  decided  in  favour  of  separate  Norwegian  consuls, 
but  the  door  had  been  left  open  for  a  doubt  whether  a  compromise 
could  not  at  the  very  outset  be  arrived  at  with  Sweden  on  the 
formal  question  of  joint  deliberations. 

The  vagueness  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Storthing 
gave  rise  to  prolonged  deliberations,  to  much  misunderstanding, 
and  to  several  futile  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  compromise,  whereby 
the  matter  could  be  momentarily  adjourned.  The  Government 
undoubtedly  conferred  privately  with  the  King,  but  no  official 
report  of  the  negotiations  appeared,  and  for  a  second  time  acting 
upon  merely  personal  and  informal  inferences  as  to  his  Majesty's 
views,  M.  Steen  and  his  colleagues  sent  in  their  resignations 
(June  29),  thereby  placing  King  Oscar's  action  in  a  very  unfair 
light  before  both  countries.  The  following  day  M.  Steen  stated 
in  the  Storthing  that  the  members  of  the  late  Government  had 
consented  to  carry  out  the  current  business  of  their  respective 
departments,  but  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  join  in  the 
debates  of  the  Chamber.  The  President  of  the  Storthing  there- 
upon proposed  that  the  various  Orders  of  the  day  should  stand 
over  for  the  present,  and  this  resolution  was  duly  carried  by  the 
Radicals.  This  really  amounted  to  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  body.  The  President  next  waited  upon  the  King 
with  an  address  couched  in  somewhat  forcible  terms,  in  which 
it  was  impressed  upon  the  King  that  the  next  step  if  taken 
precipitately  might  be  fraught  with  danger  for  the  country,  the 
kintrdom,  and  the  union. 

Political  feeling  at  this  time  ran  very  high  in  Christiania, 
and  the  position  was  undoubtedly  both  difficult  and  critical. 
The  different  parties  did  their  best  to  support  their  respective 
leaders,  and  a  large  procession  was  arranged  in  honour  of  the 
Premier.  The  Conservatives,  however,  replied  by  a  still  larger 
procession  to  the  King,  who  was  making  a  long  but  involuntary 
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stay  at  Christiania  encouraged  only  by  the  moral  support  of 
the  Norwegian  friends  of  the  union. 

In  the  meantime  Norway  was  without  a  Ministry,  and  for  about 
a  fortnight  the  **  strike  of  the  Storthing  "  continued,  after  which 
a  few  unimportant  meetings  were  held  at  various  intervals.  It 
gradually  transpired  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  for  any- 
body to  form  a  Ministry,  although  numerous  combinations  had 
been  suggested,  and  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  M.  Stang, 
hesitated,  and  finally  declined,  finding  it  impossible  to  take  over 
the  Government  in  the  face  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Storthing.  The  wildest  rumours  were  circulated,  and  it  was 
even  whispered  that  the  King  was  inclined  to  return  to  Stock- 
holm and  leave  Norway  to  manage  her  own  affairs.  It  would 
almost  have  been  pardonable  had  he  done  so,  but  King  Oscar 
quietly  waited,  trusting  to  the  good  results  of  patience  and 
self-restraint. 

At  last  a  modus  vivendi  was  discovered  by  which  the  King 
was  enabled  to  take  back  the  old  Ministry  without  committing 
himself  on  the  consular  question.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Stor- 
thing (July  26),  when  the  Ministerial  crisis  had  lasted  just  four 
weeks,  a  member  moved  that  the  late  Ministry  should  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  King  and  withdraw  their  resignation  on 
the  understanding  that  the  consular  question  should  be  left  in 
abeyance  for  the  present.  This  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Storthing,  the  Left  thus  reseating  their  old 
Ministry,  and  the  Conservatives  having  succeeded  in  postponing 
for  the  present  the  consular  question.  Neither  party  was,  how- 
ever, over-pleased  at  the  arrangement,  and  among  the  Eadicals 
especially  many  bitter  words  were  heard,  whilst  King  Oscar, 
who  had  maintained  his  position  throughout,  returned  forthwith 
to  Stockholm. 

The  ordinary  legislative  work  necessarily  suffered  materiaUy 
from  these  prolonged  political  conflicts,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
scanning  the  course  of  public  business  as  soon  as  the  Ministers 
were  reinstalled.  A  considerable  additional  vote  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  was  promptly  passed.  The  generosity  with  which 
the  Eadicals  responded  to  this  demand  was  regarded  as  an 
indirect  threat  against  Sweden.  So  much  is  certain,  that 
reference  was  on  subsequent  occasions  made  to  the  fact  that 
Norway  would  now  be  better  able  to  hold  her  own  against  any 
enemy. 

Although  without  any  responsible  position  Bjorrstjeme 
.  Bjorrson  greatly  influenced  Norwegian  politics  during  1892. 
]  His  extreme  views,  supported  by  oratorical  power  of  the  highest 
order,  and  untrammelled  by  logical  obstacles,  made  him  an 
agitator  of  serious  importance.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
raising  the  poUtical  storm  in  Norway  by  his  appeals  to  the  large 
gatherings  he  from  time  to  time  addressed. 

During  the  year  Norway  lost  one  of  her  most  famous  poli- 
ticians, Johan  Sverdrup,  who  died  in  February.     He  had  done 
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more  than  any  other  man  for  the  cause  of  Liberahsm  in 
Norway,  and  was  for  several  years  Prime  Minister.  At  one 
moment  there  seemed  no  hmit  to  his  popularity,  but  his  power 
waned  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  when  Sverdrup  died  he 
was  without  any  political  influence. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  new  political  party,  the 
Central  party,  began  to  organise  itself.  It  claimed  for  Norway 
full  equality  with  Sweden  within  the  union,  and  whilst  other- 
wise leaning  to  the  Left,  would  not  countenance  the  extreme 
views  of  the  Eadicals.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  Liberal  party, 
anxious  to  maintain  the  union  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
but  in  public  opinion  there  was  a  general  doubt  if  such  a  pro- 
gramme would  find  support  in  the  present  strained  condition  of 
Norwegian  politics. 

VIII.   SWEDEN. 

Were  it  made  the  subject  of  a  popular  vote  the  majority  of 
the  Swedish  nation  would  probably  admit  that  1892  was  a  red 
letter  year.  Among  the  principal  Acts  passed  may  be  mentioned 
one  involving  a  reduction  in  the  exceedingly  unpopular  grain 
duties  and  a  revision  of  the  industrial  tariff ;  the  reform  of  the 
franchise  and  the  number  of  constituencies ;  the  revision  of  the 
land  tax,  a  new  Savings  Bank  Act,  and  last,  not  least,  the  much- 
needed  and  often-discussed  military  laws.  In  addition  to  this 
formidable  array  of  legislative  work  Sweden  managed  to  hold 
her  own  against  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Norwegian  Eadical 
Government,  especially  on  the  question  of  independent  and 
separate  consuls. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Bostrom  Ministry  from  the 
outset  took  up  a  more  moderate  and  conciliatory  attitude 
than  most  people  expected,  showing  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
bring  the  views  of  their  more  advanced  adherents  unduly  to  the 
front.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Herslow  as  President  of  the 
Second  Chamber  was  the  first  sign  of  this  poHcy,  which  was 
soon  emphasised  by  the  proposed  reductions  in  the  grain  tariff, 
which  were  hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  a  Protectionistic 
Government.  It  was  not  however  without  considerable  effort 
and  patience  that  the  committee  arrived  at  a  compromise  on 
these  duties,  but  after  protracted  deliberations  it  was  settled 
that  the  duty  of  1  kr.  25  ore  on  wheat  and  rye  should  continue 
in  force  up  to  the  end  of  1894 

The  industrial  tariff,  on  which  the  Government  proposal  was 
the  outcome  of  the  report  of  a  Protectionistic  committee,  was 
the  cause  of  still  longer  debate,  the  Lower  House  with  its  Free 
Trade  majority  being  distinctly  opposed  to  the  Protectionist 
leanings  of  the  First  Chamber.  A  number  of  joint  votings 
ensued  in  which  the  Protectionists  on  the  whole  prevailed, 
although  the   majorities  were  in  some  cases  inconsiderable. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  politically  was  the  Bill  regula- 
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ting  tbe  size  of  constituencies  and  the  number  of  members 
in  the  two  Houses  of  the  Eiksdag.  The  original  proposal  had 
been  laid  before  the  Parliament  of  1891,  and  had  been  accepted 
by  both  Chambers.  It  fixed  the  number  of  members  in  the 
Upper  House  to  150,  and  in  the  Lower  House  to  225,  of  which 
latter  the  towns  were  to  return  75  representatives  and  the  rural 
districts  150.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  reduce  the  influence 
of  the  towns  and  to  keep  down  the  Eadical  element.  Owing  to 
the  town  representatives  being  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt  to 
obtain  support  from  the  old  **  Landtmanna"  party,  the  Bill  had 
been  passed  in  both  Chambers,  but  the  Government,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  informality  in  the  drafting,  preferred  to  keep 
it  in  abeyance  in  order  to  revise  and  re-enact  it.  In  the  interval 
the  number  of  town  representatives  having  been  increased  to 
80,  no  difficulty  arose  during  the  debates,  and  the  Upper  House 
finding  nothing  to  say  against  the  modification  the  Bill  promptly 
became  law. 

The  Government  was  not  equally  successful  with  its  military 
Bill,which  was  to  some  extent  drawn  upon  the  lines  of  the  proposal 
brought  forward  the  previous  year,  although  improved  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  provided  for  a  better  defence  of  Norrland, 
and  for  an  extension  of  age  in  the  various  classes ;  it  made  pro- 
vision against  a  complete  repudiation  of  the  land  taxes  and 
recognised  a  claim  for  compensation  for  certain  classes  of  the 
reserve  after  ten  years'  service.  The  agitation,  real  or  feigned, 
excited  by  the  Bill  spread  through  the  country,  but  subsequently 
events  showed  that  the  Government  had  not  been  mistaJcen  in 
deeming  the  time  opportune  for  carrying  through  this  long- 
needed  reform.  The  Second  Chamber,  however,  threw  out  the 
Bill  by  116  against  107  votes. 

The  Government  was  equally  unsuccessful  with  its  educational 
reform,  which  among  other  things  promised  a  better  provision 
for  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  both  as  regards  pay  and 
pension.  The  Lower  House,  however,  insisted  upon  couphng 
unacceptable  conditions  with  its  acceptance,  and  the  Bill  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  Savings  Bank  Bill,  which  materially  tended 
to  increase  the  security,  was  more  promptly  passed.  These 
institutions  were  intended  to  offer  to  the  great  body  of  poor 
depositors  a  safe  means  of  investing  their  savings ;  other  good 
and  useful  laws  of  minor  magnitude  were  passed. 

A  matter,  which  already  during  the  session  of  the  Eiksdag 
had  begun  to  attract  much  attention  in  Sweden  and,  on  the 
face  of  it,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  whole  country, 
was  the  constitutional  conflict  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  a 
'  conflict  still  pending  and  which  threatened  in  its  very  foundation 
the  union  between  the  two  countries.  The  Norwegian  con- 
sular question,  which  gave  rise  to  these  serious  differences,  had 
been  discussed  from  several  standpoints  well  adapted  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  Eadical  Norwegian  Government.  The 
consular  arrangements  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  Eiks- 
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akt  or  the  CoDstitution,  and  the  subject  was  well  adapted  for 
acting  as  a  lever  to  which  the  Norwegian  Government  might 
at  a  later  date  attach  a  handle  for  opening  the  question  of 
diplomatic  representation.  The  political  events  in  Christiania 
necessitated  King  Oscar's  presence,  the  Crown  Prince  joining 
his  father  in  the  Norwegian  capital  and  remaining  with  him  for 
some  time.  That  Sweden  should  watch  with  anxiety  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  sister  country  was  inevitable,  but  neither  the 
Swedish  Council  of  State  nor  the  Eiksdag  gave  expression  to 
their  views  of  the  question.  There  was,  however,  no  doubt 
that  they  sympathised  with  the  King,  who  acted  with  patience 
and  firiimess  throughout  the  conflict,  and  received  a  most 
enthusiastic  welcome  on  his  return  to  Stockholm.  The  dis- 
pute was  virtually  allowed  to  stand  over  till  1893,  but  public 
opinion  in  Sweden  endorsed  the  King's  view  when  he  declined 
to  have  the  matter  treated  as  one  not  equally  concerning  both 
countries. 

The  Norwegian  dispute  having  thus  been  temporarily 
shelved,  public  interest  was  soon  engrossed  in  the  rumours  of 
an  extraordinary  or  urtima  session  of  the  Eiksdag  for  the  pur- 
pose of  again  bringing  forward  the  miUtary  reforms.  The 
opponents  of  the  plan,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  ridiculed  the 
suggestion,  but  the  new  Minister  of  War,  Baron  Eappe,  who 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  had  succeeded  Baron  Palmstjerna, 
was  determined  not  to  allow  further  delay  in  the  matter,  and 
he  soon  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  Liberals,  and  more 
especially  the  Eadical  wing,  were  very  indignant,  and  there 
were  probably  also  among  the  followers  of  the  Government 
many  who  had  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  result. 

The  urtima  Eiksdag  therefore  met  (October  18)  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  discussing  the  Government's  military  reforms,  which 
were  pronounced  by  its  friends  to  be  a  considerable  improvement 
upon  the  proposal  made  in  the  preceding  Parliament.  The 
leading  principles  of  the  new  Bill  were  :  the  extension  of  the 
period  of  service  to  eight  years  in  the  first,  and  four  years  in  the 
second  line,  with  ninety  days'  drill,  to  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  two  years  ;  the  maintenance  of  the  so-called  Indel- 
ingsverkety  coupled  with  an  extended  application  of  this  enlist- 
ment system  ;  a  considerable  extension  of  the  defence  of  North- 
ern Sweden  ;  a  more  ample  supply  of  the  special  corps,  cavalry, 
artillery,  engineers,  &c. ;  the  formation  of  a  reserve  of  officers 
and  the  division  of  the  Army  into  six  army  corps,  an  arrange- 
ment which  offered  material  facihties  for  the  mobilisation  of 
the  Army.  With  regard  to  the  financial  side  of  the  question, 
the  Bill  included  the  wiping  off  of  the  land  taxes  and  the  suc- 
cessive doing  away  with,  during  a  time  of  twelve  years,  of  other 
burdens.  The  loss  to  the  exchequer  was  to  be  covered  by  the 
direct  taxation  of  capital,  partly  by  means  of  an  increased  tax 
on  income  from  capital  and  labour,  with  reduction  for  the  lower 
classes,  partly  by  means  of  an  increased  taxation  on  land  and 
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other  property,  together  with  increased  taxes  on  legacies  or  by 
a  stamp  duty  on  various  stocks,  &c.  There  were  also  questions 
of  a  duty  on  malt  and  of  a  greater  share  in  the  profit  of  the 
National  Bank,  &c.  These  financial  proposals,  however,  were 
rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  suggestions  or  indications  from  the 
Government,  than  as  actual  and  definite  measures,  as  their 
introduction  was  to  extend  over  several  years  without  one  Par- 
liament prejudicing  or  anticipating  the  decisions  of  any  subse- 
quent Eiksdag. 

The  Government  proposals  met  on  the  whole  with  a  better 
reception  than  even  their  supporters  would  have  ventured  to 
prophesy,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  urtima  Eiksdag 
was  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Army  Bills  according  to  their 
actual  merits.  At  the  election  of  the  Special  Committee  it  soon 
was  apparent  that  the  coahtion,  which  had  managed  to  thwart 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  during  the  previous  session, 
had  lost  much  of  its  stability,  for  there  was  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conmaittee  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Government 
proposal.  With  the  view  of  facilitating  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
several  modifications  were  prepared,  but  they  were  not  of  any 
great  importance. 

The  Opposition  did  not  fare  better  in  the  subsequent  debates  ; 
being,  in  fact,  divided  on  one  or  two  important  points,  and  there 
was  not  much  reality  in  the  opposition  of  the  Eadicals,  although 
they  were  loud  in  their  denunciations.  Throughout  the  discus- 
sion the  Second  Chamber  displayed  a  business-like  determination 
in  its  proceedings  (that  the  First  Chamber  would  warmly  sup- 
port the  Government  was  a  foregone  conclusion),  and  the 
majorities  on  the  side  of  the  Government  were  much  larger 
than  had  been  expected — about  180  voting  for  the  general 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  whilst  the  Opposition  seldom  mustered 
more  than  80 — and  the  extraordinary  session  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  (Nov.  28)  amid  general  satisfaction.  Probably  with 
the  view  of  not  allowing  the  Navy  to  suffer  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  Army  estimates,  Baron  von  Otten  gave  up  the 
portfolio  of  the  Marine  which  he  had  held  for  a  number  of  years, 
his  successor  being  Eear- Admiral  Christensen. 

Whilst  the  Eadical  party  altogether  showed  to  httle  advan- 
tage in  their  Parhamentary  doings,  they  made  up  for  their  want 
of  success  by  a  fair  amount  of  demonstrations  out  of  doors.  The 
fourth  General  Scandinavian  Labourers'  Congress  was  held  at 
Malmoe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  when  a  number  of 
delegates  went  from  the  different  countries,  Denmark  predomi- 
nating, in  harmony  with  her  more  advanced  labourers'  organi- 
sation. The  Congress  gave  up  the  bulk  of  its  time  to  political 
protestations,  paying  very  little  attention  to  more  practical 
matters  ;  its  sympathy  appeared  to  be  greatly  with  the  Social- 
ists, although  they  refrained  from  advocating  any  violent 
measures  for  the  attainment  of  their  desires. 

Of  more  importance  and  certainly  of  much  more  interest 
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was  the  plan  for  a  Folkriksdag,  a  People*s  Parliament,  which 
was  conceived  during  the  summer,  and  which,  in  any  case,  had 
the  charm  of  originality.  It  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
agitation  for  universal  or  in  any  case  extended  suffrage,  and 
was  decided  upon  when  the  "  universal  suffrage  "  meetings  and 
resolutions  earlier  in  the  year  proved  altogether  unavailing. 
The  Swedish  Suffrage  Advancement  Society  pubhshed  an 
appeal,  inviting  everybody  to  sign  their  names  on  lists  for- 
warded all  over  the  country,  and  if  200,000  signatures  were 
obtained,  a  Folkriksdag  was  to  be  elected  in  ^der  to  meet  at 
Stockholm  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  forthcoming  year,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  recognised  Parliament  was  assembled. 
The  "  People's  Parliament  **  was  to  hold  meetings  along  with 
the  regular  Parliament,  to  discuss  the  same  questions  as  the 
latter,  and  to  pass  resolutions. 

Although  there  was  a  certain  novelty  about  this  direct  out- 
come of  universal  suffrage,  the  manner  in  which  the  preliminary 
proceedings  were  conducted  somewhat  detracted  from  its  im- 
portance. The  signatures  were  admittedly  obtained  from  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  the  restrictions  as  to 
age,  &c.,  also  being  of  the  easiest,  if,  indeed,  any  were  enacted. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  could  not  help  being  an  extremely 
Eadical  affair,  and  the  Socialists  appeared  to  consider  it  an 
institution  of  their  own.  More  especially  in  the  larger  towns 
they  claimed  their  full  share  of  the  representation,  and  in 
Stockholm  alone  asserted  their  right  to  fill  eight  out  of  the 
twelve  **  seats."  Although  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  take  this 
self-appointed  Folkriksdag  seriously,  there  was  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  have  offered  some  sensible  suggestions  and  thrown 
some  light  upon  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  those  classes  whom 
it  by  rights  ought  to  have  represented,  but  the  irregular  manner 
in  which  it  was  elected,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Socialists 
indicated  their  intention  to  rush  the  whole  thing,  only  tended 
to  place  its  claims  on  a  lower  level  and  reduce  its  importance. 
The  members,  of  whom  there  were  some  130,  decided  to  meet 
in  March  1893.  Although  their  deliberations  may  excite 
curiosity,  their  conclusions  are  not  likely  to  affect  the  action  of 
the  regular  Parliament  to  any  appreciable  extent. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

ASIA. 
INDIA — CHINA — JAPAN . 


Afghanistan. — It  was  a  year  of  trouble  for  the  Ameer. 
Eebellion  was  rampant  in  his  country,  in  great  part  caused  by 
his  own  imprudent  conduct.  In  December  1891  he  had  sent 
a  force  under  his  general,  Gholam  Haidar,  to  Asmar,  the  capital 
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of  a  small  independent  State  of  that  name,  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Kafiristan,  about  half-way  between  Jellalabad  and 
Chitral.  Asmar  adjoins  the  group  of  independent  States  which 
form  Bajaur.  The  town  was  captured  in  the  following  March, 
the  intention,  being  partly  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  Umra- 
Khan  of  Jandol,  who  was  about  to  conquer  Bajaur,  and  partly 
to  take  a  step  towards  the  subjugation  of  Kafiristan,  as  the 
existence  of  a  non-Mohammedan  State  in  the  heart  of  his  land 
was  obnoxious  to  the  Ameer. 

The  Government  of  India,  aware  of  Abdurrahman's  wish  to 
extend  his  influence  among  the  tribes  on  the  border  beyond  the 
British  frontier,  reminded  him  that  the  independence  of  Bajaur 
had  always  been  recognised,  and  warned  him  not  to  move  against 
that  State.  The  Ameer  replied  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  the  affairs  of  Bajaur.  His  forward  policy  on 
the  Eastern  frontier,  which  began  to  give  anxiety  to  the  Indian 
Government,  received  a  check  m  June  through  the  revolt  of  the 
Hazaras  of  Oruzghan,  and  in  the  fighting  which  ensued  it  was 
reported  that  the  Ameer's  troops  lost  1,500  men  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  Hazaras  of  Kila-Nao,  north-east  of  Herat,  were  next 
encouraged  to  rebel  by  a  number  of  Turcoman  irregulars  who 
had  crossed  the  frontier.  The  Governor  of  Herat  summoned 
the  Hazara  headmen,  but  instead  of  obeying  they  fled  to 
Penjdeh,  and  asked  for  Eussian  protection.  Troops  were 
promptly  sent  from  Herat,  the  Turcomans  fled,  and  the 
Hazaras  submitted.  There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  abortive  rising  had  Eussian  support,  although  it  was  said 
that  the  Eussian  Governor  at  Merv  disclaimed  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  Turcoman  invasion.  Again  the  Indian  Government 
warned  the  Ameer  that  should  there  be  any  further  disturb- 
ances between  the  Afghan  troops  and  Umra-Khan,  it  would 
insist  upon  the  evacuation  of  Asmar  by  the  forces  under 
Gholam-Khan,  where  they  were  in  a  position  to  threaten  the 
Bajaur  States.  The  Ameer  repHed  that  he  would  not  molest 
Bajaur  unprovoked,  and  threw  the  blame  of  the  whole  affair  on 
Umra-Khan. 

In  July  the  rebellion  of  the  Oruzghan  Hazaras  was  becoming 
very  serious.  All  the  great  tribes  had  united  to  resist  the  Ameer 
and  he  had  collected  all  his  forces  to  withstand  them.  Large 
irregular  levies  were  called  out,  and  nearly  the  entire  garrison  at 
Cabul  was  sent  against  the  rebels  in  their  mountain  strongholds. 
Even  the  Uzbegs,  hitherto  submissive  to  the  Ameer's  iron  rule, 
refused  any  longer  to  endure  over-taxation,  and  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Afghan  soldiers. 

Since  the  fifteenth  century  the  Uzbegs  have  occupied  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oxus.  Those  of  Maimena  and  Andkhoi  settled 
there  earlier,  and  from  times  immemorial  have  lived  there  under 
the  patriarchal  rule  of  their  chiefs.  The  intriguing  influence  of 
Ishak-Khan,  who  was  defeated  by  his  nephew  in  1888,  and  forced 
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to  retreat  beyond  the  Oxus,  no  doubt  was  exerted  upon  this  tribe, 
for  Ishak-Khan  is  a  protSgS  of  the  Czar,  and  he  is  likely  to  be 
set  up  by  the  Eussians  as  the  rival  of  Abdurrahman,  if  circum- 
stances permit. 

The  Afghan  generals  showed  their  incompetence  by  allowing 
ammunition  and  rifles  sent  under  convoy  from  Cabul  to  be  cap- 
tured by  the  rebels.  In  August  the  Ameer's  troops  attacked  the 
Hazaras  in  their  position  at  Kamsin,  carrying  it,  but  with  heavy 
loss,  and  in  September  they  occupied  Oruzghan.  The  following 
remarkable  order  issued  by  the  Ameer,  and  dated  September  7, 
was  posted  at  the  gate  of  Jellalabad  :  "Be  it  known  to  the  head 
men  of  Shinwari,  Mohmand  and  Ghilzai  tribes,  I  have  sent  for 
two  brigades  of  British  troops  to  assist  me.  None  of  you  should 
have  any  suspicion  of  their  intentions,  they  also  having  none 
regarding  yours.  I  will  station  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Amu 
Darya  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  Eussians  who  are  tyran- 
nical Kafirs,  so  that  Afghanistan  may  remain  in  safety." 

Although  Abdurrahman,  yielding  to  pressure  from  the  Indian 
Government,  withdrew  his  agent  from  the  Bithani  and  Wiziri 
country  in  September,  yet  he  issued  orders  later  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  frontier  post  with  cantonments  for  troops  close  to 
New  Chaman,  and  preparations  for  building  there  were  being 
made  in  December. 

The  Ameer  repeatedly  declared  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
proposed  mission  of  Lord  Eoberts  to  discuss  frontier  dehmita- 
tion  questions,  but  he  pleaded  that  he  could  not  name  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting,  because  of  the  Hazara  rebellion. 
The  Indian  Government  informed  him  that  if  the  mission 
could  not  be  received  in  October  at  the  latest,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  hold  the  conference,  since  Lord  Eoberts  would 
leave  India  in  the  spring,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  oflSce 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  It  was  announced  in  December  that 
General  Sir  George  White,  an  able  and  experienced  soldier  and 
administrator  in  Indian  affairs,  would  succeed  Lord  Eoberts, 
whose  tenure  of  office  had  already  been  extended  a  year  beyond 
tlie  usual  term. 

The  Pamirs. — Again,  this  year,  a  Eussian  military  expedition 
with  more  than  1,000  men,  under  command  of  Colonel  Yanoff, 
started  in  June  from  the  capital  of  Ferghana  for  the  Pamir 
region,  with  the  avowed  object  of  reconnoitring  and  reporting 
as  to  Chinese  and  Afghans  who  might  be  prowling  about  that 
comitry.  Colonel  Yanoff,  taking  with  him  a  few  men,  went  in 
advance  of  the  main  body,  consisting  of  artillery,  infantry,  and 
Cossack  cavalry.  At  Somatash,  near  the  Yeshil-Kul  in  Shignan, 
he  fell  in  with  a  small  force  of  Afghans  and  ordered  them  to 
surrender.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  the  Cossacks  attempt- 
ing to  disarm  them  were  fired  upon  by  them.  One  Eussian 
was  killed,  and  two  others  were  wounded.  According  to  the 
Eussian  official  account  of  the  skirmish,  there  were  fourteen 
Afghans   killed   in   the   encounter  which   followed,   including 
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Gholam  Hyder  Khan,  their  officer  in  command.  Another  soldier 
was  drowned  in  the  Alichur  Eiver.  Twelve  Afghans  were  taken 
prisoners,  but  were  relieved  on  the  6th  of  August.  Colonel 
Yanoflf  complained  of  the  uncivilised  conduct  of  the  Afj^hans, 
who  in  turn  complained  of  his  falling  upon  them  without 
notice.  The  Ameer  declared  his  readiness  to  abide  by  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  to  prevent  further  Eussian 
aggression,  while  he  strongly  resented  the  shooting  of  his 
soldiers.  The  Eussian  Government  gave  assurances — which 
some  may  believe — that  in  sending  this  expedition  to  the 
Pamirs  it  had  no  thought  of  aggressive  action  against  British 
interests.  Colonel  Yanoff  returned  to  Marghilan,  the  capital 
of  Ferghana,  October  3,  but  left  small  detachments  in  winter 
quarters  on  the  frontiers  of  Eoshan,  Shignan,  and  Wakhan.  A 
Chinese  force  was  advancing  in  November  towards  the  Eussian 
camp  left  by  Colonel  Yanoflf  near  Murghab,  and  Chinese  officials 
in  Kashgaria  were  representing  to  the  Pekin  Government  that 
the  whole  of  the  Alichur  Pamir  region  was  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  Chinese  position  in  Central  Asia. 

The  Black  Mountain. — A  strong  force  under  the' command 
of  General  Sir  Wm.  Lockhart  was  despatched  to  the  Black 
Mountain  in  September  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  notori- 
ous outlaw  Hashim  Ali,  whom  the  tribes  had  undertaken  to 
give  up  but  had  failed  to  fulfil  their  engagement.  Operations 
were  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  to  the  destruction 
of  the  stronghold  of  Baio  that  had  harboured  the  rebel  chief. 
The  general  disposed  his  forces  so  as  to  check  advances  by  the 
Chigarzais  from  the  north,  and  by  the  Isazai  of  the  Black 
Mountain  from  the  east.  Artillery  was  placed  to  cover  the 
attack  of  the  two  brigades,  and  before  a  shot  was  fired  the 
tribesmen  took  to  flight.  After  destroying  the  stronghold  the 
British  troops  returned  to  their  quarters.  Hashim,  however, 
was  still  at  large. 

Chitral. — They  had  lively  times  in  Chitral.  The  aged 
Mehtar  (Governor)  Aman-ul-Mulk  died  August  30.  His  younger 
son  Afzul,  being  then  in  the  capital,  proclaimed  himself  the  old 
Mehtar' s  successor,  but  before  he  could  receive  the  formal  re- 
cognition of  the  Indian  Government  the  old  Mehtar' s  brother, 
Shere  Afzul,  appeared  on  the  scene,  shot  his  nephew  dead 
within  thq  city  gates,  seized  the  arsenal  and  treasury,  and  duly 
proclaimed  himself  Mehtar.  Then  the  eldest  son  and  rightful 
heir,  the  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who  had  fled  in  October  before  his 
brother's  troops,  returned,  attacked  the  citadel,  drove  Shere 
Afzul  out  of  the  country,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  still 
the  reigning  Mehtar. 

Mr.  Conway's  Expedition. — A  mountaineering  party  com- 
manded by  Mr.  W.  M.  Conway,  with  a  peaceful  but  daring  pur- 
pose to  ascend  the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  and  to  examine  the 
vast  glacier  system  of  that  region,  left  Nagar  June  27.  Having 
explored  the  great  Hispar  glacier,  Mr.  Conway  with  two  com- 
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panions  crossed  the  Nashik  Pass,  a  feat  often  attempted  but 
never  before  accomplished  by  Europeans.  The  pass  was  15,000 
feet  in  height  where  the  mercury  stood  at  15*85  inches.  The 
party  cHmbed  a  difficult  rock  peak  15,000  feet  high,  and  another 
nearly  23,000  feet  in  height,  the  mercury  falling  almost  to  13 
inches,  and  this  was  probably  the  highest  earthly  point  ever  trod 
by  man. 

The  National  Congress. — This  movement  was  not  gaining  force, 
and  the  meeting  held  in  December  at  Allahabad  was  even  tamer 
than  those  of  former  years.  There  were  700  delegates  present. 
In  March  Mr.  Hume  had  issued  a  manifesto  that  the  committee 
wished  him  to  recall,  declaring  that  unless  the  demands  of  the 
Congress  were  conceded  nothing  could  prevent  the  most  fearful 
catastrophe  in  India.  Mr.  Bonnerjee,  the  President,  in  his 
opening  address  referred  in  complimentary  terms  to  Mr.  Hume, 
but  said  that  the  movement  was  due  only  in  a  very  limited 
extent  to  his  influence.  The  jury  question  and  the  Indian 
Councils  Act  were  discussed  by  the  Congress,  and  Mr.  Naoroji 
was  complimented  on  his  election  to  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster.  Kesolutions  were  submitted  urging  that  the 
right  of  electing  representatives  on  the  Viceregal  Council  should 
be  conceded  to  the  people,  and  advocating  delay  in  dealing  with 
the  currency  question  till  after  the  close  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference. Altogether  the  proceedings  were  of  a  harmless  nature 
and  arguments  for  setting  up  elective  institutions  in  India  were 
not  powerfully  presented.  One  orator  remarked  that  the  Con- 
gress had  **  written  its  name  deep  on  the  fleeting  sands  of  time," 
but  the  metaphor  was  not  suggestive  of  permanence  or  durability. 
It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  Congress  at  Amritsar. 

Burmah, — A  regular  system  of  judicature  was  completed  for 
Upper  Burmah  in  1891,  and  a  judicial  Commissioner  was  placed 
over  the  annexed  provinces  who  should  adapt  the  law  previously 
in  force  to  his  supervising  and  controlling  authority.  In  Lower 
Burmah  a  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  police  into  a  civil 
and  military  force  was  worked  out  and  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India. 

Some  very  sharp  fighting  took  place  with  the  Kachins  in 
February  at  Sadone,  where  a  post  had  been  established  by  Major 
Yule.  The  Kachins  in  the  neighbourhood  had  before  been 
friendly  and  had  helped  in  building  the  fort.  The  attack 
appeared  to  be  caused  by  a  league  of  smugglers,  subsidized  by 
Chinese  adventurers  and  winked  at  by  Chinese  officials.  On  the 
Bhamo  frontier  they  had  manufactured  evidence  to  support 
Chinese  claims  by  erecting  stone  boundary  pillars  in  British 
territory,  artificially  begrimed  and  purporting  to  be  frontier 
marks.  Further  fighting  occurred  in  March,  and  in  June  there 
were  rumoured  risings  of  the  Kachins.  In  the  Chin  Hills  the 
work  of  reducing  the  country  to  law  and  order  went  on.  Severe 
fines  were  levied  on  the  chiefs  concerned  in  last  year's  attacks 
on  the  British  troops,  and  an  important  expedition  against  the 
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Tashons,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Chin  tribes,  was  planned  by 
Lieutenant  McNabb  and  the  mihtary  officer.  Trade  between 
Chinland  and  Burmah  was  reviving  in  August.  A  settlement 
of  the  frontier  boundary  between  Burmah  and  Siam  was  effected 
in  September. 

But  the  Chins  were  irrepressible,  and  more  disturbances  took 
place  among  them  in  October,  when  300  tribesmen  attacked  a 
party  of  British  native  troops  near  Pombai,  killing  seven  sepoys 
of  the  First  Burmah  Eegiment  and  wounding  several  others. 
Eeinforcements  arrived  from  Fort  White  and  the  Chins  retreated. 
They  still  persisted  in  keeping  up  a  hostile  attitude,  and  there 
were  raids  and  outrages  in  November  and  December.  As  the 
year  closed  the  Kachins,  after  several  months  of  quiet,  were 
again  giving  trouble  and  renewed  attacks  were  expected  from 
them. 

Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Fryer  was  permanently  appointed  in  November 
the  Chief  Commissioner  for  Burmah,  in  place  of  Sir  A.  Mac- 
kenzie, nominated  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council. 

Last  year  the  Government  of  India  annoimced  that  it  was 
prepared  to  prohibit  the  possession  of  opium  by  Burmans,  both 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Burmah,  provided  that  the  local  Govern- 
ment could  show  that  the  evil  was  as  great  as  was  represented, 
that  prohibition  was  practicable,  and  that  it  would  not  entail 
evils  as  great  as  those  it  was  expected  to  remove.  From  elabo- 
rate reports  prepared  by  district  officers  aud  forwarded  to  India 
it  appears  that  there  are  over  80,000  adult  Burmans,  mostly 
heads  of  families,  who  use  opium  habitually,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  the  drug  steadily  increases  in  the  provinces  in  spite  of 
past  repressive  measures.  The  officers  unanimously  think  that, 
unlike  the  Chinese  or  Indian  consumer,  the  Burman  uses  opium 
not  from  physical  necessity,  but  for  pleasurable  excitement,  and 
that  he  usually  goes  to  excess. 

Numerous  applications  for  mining  concessions  were  made 
to  the  local  Government  during  the  year.  Coal  exists  in  great 
quantity  in  Burmah,  as  well  as  numerous  deposits  of  lead,  tin, 
silver  and  gold. 

The  great  fire  at  Mandalay  in  March  destroyed  4,109  houses 
and  property  worth  at  least  30  lakhs  of  rupees.     Thousands  of 

iDeople  suffered,  among  them  many  weavers  who  lost  their 
ooms  and  materials  for  work.  Fifteen  hundred  Burmese  monks 
were  homeless,  but  were  well  cared  for,  and  a  public  subscription 
was  raised  for  the  sufferers. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1891-92  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Burmah 
amounted  to  25  crores  of  rupees  against  17  crores  ten  years  back. 
During  the  decade  importation  of  merchandise  by  private  indi- 
viduals increased  over  64  per  cent.,  and  exports  over  57  per  cent. 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  increase  fell  to  the  port  of  Eangoon. 
Foreign  imports  amounted  to  550  lakhs,  and  exports  to  1,008 
lakhs  of  rupees ;  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  imports  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom.     The  import  of  salt  declined  greatly 
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owing  to  increased  duty,  and  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
imports  of  salted  fish  from  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Bombay. — The  year  was  uneventful  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, but  there  were  some  changes  in  the  administrative  staff. 
Sir  Charles  Pritchard,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council,  left  his  place  as  Eevenue  Member  of  the  Bombay 
Council  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Trevor,  Commissioner 
in  Sind,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bird  wood  took  the  place  in  Council 
vacated  in  April  by  Sir  Eaymond  West. 

An  Act  called  the  Mhowra  Act  to  check  distillation  in  the 
Tanna  and  Kolaba  districts  where  drunkenness  and  ilhcit  dealing 
in  spirits  were  notoriously  prevalent  was  passed  and  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Viceroy.  By  this  measure  the  traffic  in 
mhowra  flowers  beyond  a  specified  quantity  was  subjected  to  a 
system  of  officialpermits.  A  Bill  empowering  the  local  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  by  notification  compulsory  vaccination, 
hitherto  confined  to  Bombay  and  Kurrachee,  into  any  munici- 
pality or  local  area  was  debated  in  Council. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  actual  legislative  work 
of  the  year  was  the  inquiry  that  was  carried  on  by  the  Land 
Indebtedness  Commission  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  the 
results  of  the  Deccan  Agriculturists  Belief  Act  have  been, 
wherein  it  should  be  amended,  and  whether  any  of  its  provisions 
may  be  fitly  extended  to  other  parts  of  India. 

Among  the  most  prominent  events  of  the  year  in  Bombay 
was  the  opening  of  the  Tansa  Water  Works  by  the  Viceroy, 
March  31.  A  great  feat  of  engineering  has  been  accomphshed 
by  the  building  of  the  works,  and  the  dam  connected  with  them 
two  miles  long,  and  the  longest  in  the  world.  Lord  Lansdowne 
in  his  speech  on  the  occasion  praised  those  who  had  been  directly 
associated  with  the  enterprise.  To  provide  a  constant  water 
supply  a  vast  reservoir  was  formed  by  damming  the  Tansa  Lake. 
The  water  comes  through  sixty-one  miles  of  tunnels,  and  the 
cost  of  the  works  to  the  municipality  was  fifteen  millions  of 
rupees. , 

Certain  districts  in  the  South  Mahratta  Country  were 
declared  in  a  state  of  famine,  Februaiy  11,  through  the  failure 
of  the  rains,  but  relief  works  were  set  in  operation  and  were 
maintained  with  adequate  liberality  till  the  monsoon  brought 
back  a  normal  state  of  things.  Lord  Harris,  the  Governor,  was 
very  active  in  investigating  the  condition  of  the  suffering  dis- 
tricts, and  in  doing  everything  possible  to  relieve  the  distress. 

Madras. — A  special  commissioner  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Wenlock  in  March  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
agricultural  banks  throughout  the  Presidency.  About  the  20th 
of  May  the  Governor  returned  from  his  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
famine  districts.  He  had  travelled  1,100  miles  by  railway,  had 
ridden  or  driven  300  more,  and  had  inspected  19,000  labourers 
employed  on  relief  works.  He  found  few  signs  of  absolute 
starvation  and  want,  for  adequate  work  had  been  provided  for 
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the  people.  When  on  his  journey  he  visited  Baizwada,  where 
he  expressed  surprise  that  two  great  and  important  cities  Uke 
Madras  and  Calcutta  should  have  waited  till  near  the  close  of 
the  century  before  being  united  by  railway,  and  added  that  the 
Madras  Government  would  do  all  it  could  for  the  extension  of 
the  line  from  Baizwada  to  Madras. 

In  November  the  fear  of  famine  was  again  impending,  and 
the  unusual  failure  of  the  rain  had  done  great  injury  to  the 
crops,  but  at  last  the  rain  came  down  abundantly,  causing  great 
relief. 

Lord  Wenlock's  Government  showed  great  energy  in  pro- 
viding relief  works  during  the  critical  season  of  drought.  These 
were  stopped  in  September. 

With  regard  to  military  affairs.  General  Sir  James  Dormer's 
scheme  for  reforming  the  Madras  Army  by  establishing  class 
regiments  and  recruiting  among  the  warlike  castes  was  looked 
upon  with  favour  as  likely  to  restore  the  former  prestige  of  that 
Army. 

Bengal. — In  March  the  cotton  trade  of  Bengal  had  almost 
collapsed.  This  state  of  things  was  attributed  partly  to  the 
cheapness  of  American  and  Egyptian  cotton,  but  chiefly  to  the 
persistent  system  of  adulteration,  which  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  check.  In  September  the 
total  jute  crop  was  estimated  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture  of 
Bengal  to  amount  to  7,000,000  bales,  with  10,000,000  available 
for  export. 

By  invitation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  a  con- 
ference was  held  in  July  to  discuss  the  question  of  instituting  a 
regular  system  of  drainage  and  water  supply  in  the  municipali- 
ties and  rural  districts  throughout  the  province.  The  subject 
was  important  and  was  well  discussed,  and  doubtless  legislation 
will  result  that  will  avert  water  famines,  and  diminish  the  ter- 
rible mortality  caused  by  fever,  cholera,  and  malaria  in  many 
localities. 

A  notification  by  the  Bengal  Government  that » certain 
offences  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  cognisance  of  juries  in 
district  courts  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  An  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  the  working  of  the  jury  system  in  India,  and  a 
despatch  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dec.  21,  by 
the  Government  of  India  which  was  an  energetic  defence  of  the 
action  of  the  Bengal  Government  and  clearly  established  the 
need  of  revising  or  limiting  the  operations  of  the  jury  system  in 
other  parts  of  India  as  well. 

The  alleged  justification  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  system 
was  that  juries  were  wont  to  return  verdicts  perversely  and 
against  evidence.  Trial  by  jury  in  India  was  created  by  statute 
only  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  no  existence  there,  except  where 
and  so  far  as  it  is  called  into  being  by  the  local  administrations. 
In  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Central  Pro\dnces  the  sys- 
tem has  never  been  known.      In  the  Bombay  Presidency  it  is 
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employed  only  in  six  districts  out  of  twenty-three,  and  in  eight 
only  out  of  forty-six  districts  in  Bengal.  The  law  of  India 
recognises  no  abstract  right  for  every  man  charged  with  a  seri- 
ous offence  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  deliberately  ignores  this 
right  over  half  the  country.  There  is  obvious  reason  for  thi& 
when  the  conditions  of  Indian  life  are  considered.  The  influence 
of  Brahminism  is  hostile  to  an  equal  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times  when  Benares  Brahmins  might  do 
murder  without  fear  of  being  hanged  still  hovers  about  the 
Indian  jury  box.  In  certain  districts  no  jury  would  convict  a 
member  of  one  of  the  priestly  castes  of  a  capital  crime.  Besides 
there  is  an  antipathy  to  taking  of  life  which  pervades  masses  of 
Indian  people — even  the  lives  of  venomous  snakes  and  ferocious 
tigers.  Lord  Lansdowne's  despatch  contained  the  following 
passage  :  **  The  scandal  caused  by  the  perverse  acquittal  of  a 
Brahmin  or  other  well-to-do  person,  and  the  injury  to  pubUc 
morals  by  the  lesson  thus  taught  that  such  persons  can  commit 
crime  with  impunity,  are  very  great.  We  consider  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  such  miscarriages  of  justice  should  be 
prevented,  and  that  no  countenance  should  be  given  to  the  idea 
that  the  Courts  apply  one  description  of  justice  in  dealing  with 
persons  of  respectable  birth  or  traditional  sanctity,  and  another 
in  dealing  with  the  landless  labourer  or  low  caste  aboriginal.'* 

The  Viceroy.  —  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne  arrived  at 
Hyderabad  early  in  November  on  a  visit  to  the  Nizam,  who 
gave  a  banquet  in  honour  of  his  guests.  In  reply  to  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  Nizam  to  maintain  and  increase  the  friend- 
ship long  established  between  his  country  and  Great  Britain, 
the  Viceroy  spoke  of  the  desire  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
maintain  the  autonomy  of  the  Native  States,  and  credited  the 
Nizam  with  readiness  to  consider  reforms,  paying  a  high  tribute 
to  his  personal  qualities.  From  Hyderabad  the  Viceroy  went 
to  Mysore,  where  he  was  entertained  at  another  State  banquet 
by  the  Maharajah,  who  delivered  a  very  loyal  speech.  In  reply 
the  Viceroy  eulogised  the  enlightened  and  successful  adminis- 
tration of  the  Maharajah.  While  at  Mysore  Lord  and  Lady 
Lansdowne  took  part  in  an  elephant  hunt  where  twenty  ele- 
phants were  captured.  The  Viceregal  party  next  visited 
Bangalore,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Resident  and 
principal  officials,  and  addresses  of  welcome  were  presented  in 
behalf  of  the  European  and  native  communities.  After  review- 
ing the  garrison,  the  Viceroy  left  for  Madras,  where  he  received 
and  acknowledged  an  address  from  the  municipality  and  from 
several  deputations.  Early  in  December  he  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta. 

Legislative. — The  most  important  legislative  measure  affect- 
ing India  carried  during  the  year  was  not  passed  in  India,  but 
by  the  Home  Parhament.  This  was  the  Indian  Councils  Act, 
and  the  rules  by  its  provision  under  which  additional  members 
of  tlie  legislative  councils  in  the  various  provincial  administra- 
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tions  were  to  be  chosen  were  being  arranged  as  the  year  closed. 
In  January  the  Viceregal  Legislative  Council  amended  the 
Tariff  Act,  so  as  to  subject  goods  passing  by  land  from  Portu- 
guese to  British  India  to  the  same  customs  duties  as  those 
hitherto  levied  upon  goods  from  the  French  settlements,  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  Goa  customs  treaty  that  had  held  good 
between  India  and  Portugal  for  ten  years.  The  British  Govern- 
ment were  willing  to  renew  this  treaty,  but  the  Portuguese 
would  not  comply  with  the  conditions  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  renew  it. 

Ce7isus. — The  finally  revised  totals  of  the  census  returns 
showed  a  population  of  287,289,783  on  an  area  of  1,553,925 
square  miles,  giving  an  average  of  population  of  185  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  The  three  most  densely  populated  provinces 
were  Oudh  with  513  persons,  Bengal  with  473  persons,  and  the 
N .W.  Provinces  with  413  persons  to  each  square  mile.  The 
various  religions  were  returned  as  follows  :  Hindoos,  Brahmins, 
&c., 207,654,437;  Mussulmans, 57,365,214;  Christians, 2,284,191; 
Jains,  1,416,109  ;  Sikhs,  1,907,836  ;  Buddhists,  7,131,057  ;  Jews, 
17,180  ;  Parsees,  89,887  ;   Forest  tribes,  9,302,083. 

Financial. — The  statement  issued  in  March  by  Sir  David 
Barbour,  the  Financial  Member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council,  was 
divided  as  usual  into  three  main  heads,  namely,  the  accounts  of 
1890-91,  the  revised  estimates  for  1891-92,  and  the  Budget 
estimates  for  the  coming  year. 

The  accounts  of  1890-91  had  closed  with  the  very  substantial 
surplus  of  Ex.  3,688,171,  against  a  Budget  estimate  of  Ex. 
2,270,400,  and  a  revised  estimate  in  March  of  Ex.  2,787,100. 
The  rise  in  exchange  during  the  year  accounted  for  fully  one- 
half  this  surplus.  It  was,  Sir  D.  Barbour  remarked,  due  to 
temporary  causes,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  recur. 

The  revised  estimates  for  the  year  then  closing  showed  a 
deficit  of  Ex.  80,000,  against  a  surplus  of  Ex.  115,600  shown  in 
the  Budget  estimates.  The  salient  features  of  the  year  were  a 
large  increase  in  the  net  railway  revenue,  owing  to  increased 
exports  of  wheat  and  seeds,  and  an  improvement  under  most 
other  heads  of  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  great 
falling  oflf  in  exchange,  some  decrease  in  land  revenue,  and  a 
large  increase  in  miUtary  expenditure,  chiefly  due  to  the  Manipur 
and  other  frontier  expeditions.  Sir  David  Barbour  anticipated 
that  the  final  accounts  would  show  an  improvement,  and  it 
was  more  than  probable  that  there  would  eventually  be  an 
equilibrium. 

The  principal  figures  in  the  Budget  estimate  for  the  coming 
financial  year  were  :  Eevenue,  Ex.  88,368,000 ;  expenditure, 
Ex.  88,221,000 ;  surplus,  Ex.  147,000,  which  practically  meant 
an  equilibrium.  The  rate  of  exchange,  which  was  taken  at 
Is.  5|d.  in  the  Budget  of  1891-92,  was  placed  at  Is.  4d.  in  the 
Budget  for  the  ensuing  year.  That  involved  an  additional 
charge  of  Ex.  1,708,000,  which  was  met  by  contributions  from 
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the  local  Governments  on  the  revision  of  provincial  contracts^ 
by  the  increase  of  revenue  under  the  principal  heads,  by  the 
growth  of  railway  revenue,  and  by  the  substantial  improvement 
in  the  interest  charges  in  India,  owing  to  the  Governments 
having  been  able  to  avoid  borrowing  for  some  time.  The  net 
opium  revenue  was  taken  at  Ex.  5,399,800 — being  slightly  higher 
than  in  the  last  Budget.  The  opium  crop  might  be  below  the 
average  it  was  then  thought,  but  it  was  not  considered  safe  to 
act  on  that  assumption.  Sir  D.  Barbour  anticipated  that  a 
portion  of  the  improvement  in  the  railway  revenue  would  be 
retained,  and  that  most  of  the  other  improvements  would  be 
maintained. 

It  was  announced,  with  the  usual  reserve,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  would  probably  draw  bills  for  17,000,000/. 
during  the  next  financial  year,  and  would  raise  a  loan  for 
1,800,000  for  discharge  of  railway  debentures  and  for  advances 
to  railway  companies. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  calculated  that  instead  of  Sir 
David  Barbour's  anticipated  surplus  of  about  14J  lakhs,  there 
would  be  a  deficit  probably  of  not  less  than  160  lakhs,  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  and  calling  either  for  a 
fresh  loan,  increased  taxation,  or  restriction  of  expenditure  on 
public  works. 

Currency. — The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  caused  great 
anxiety  in  India.  Not  only  were  many  in  Government  employ- 
ment reduced  to  pecuniary  distress,  but  the  effect  threatened  to 
paralyse  all  trade.  It  was  unfortunate  that  India  should  be 
saddled  by  a  currency  affected  by  the  legislation  of  foreign 
Governments  whose  financial  interests  were  independent  of  her 
own,  or  even  hostile  to  them.  The  demonetisation  of  silver  by 
Germany  in  1873  and  the  United  States  legislation  for  bolster- 
ing up  the  price  thereof  in  1891  and  1892  played  havoc  with 
Indian  currency,  and  the  Indian  Government  was  helpless  to  pre- 
vent it.     Many  remedies  were  proposed,  but  nothing  was  done. 

The  Indian  Currency  Association  was  formed,  and  memori- 
alised Parliament,  suggesting  an  international  bimetallic 
league,  or  the  introduction  of  an  Indian  gold  coinage.  This 
memorial  was  largely  signed  by  the  Bntish  community  in 
India,  but  a  very  important  section  of  British  merchants, 
financiers,  and  economists  disputed  the  feasibility  of  these 
remedies.  The  Calcutta  Chamber  of  Commerce  refused  to  join 
the  Association,  and  from  different  parts  of  the  country  protests 
were  sent  in.  It  began  to  be  clearly  seen  that  any  artificial 
rehabilitation  of  the  silver  rupee  was  impossible.  Meanwhile 
Lord  Herschell's  Committee  were  sitting  at  the  India  House 
by  Parliamentary  appointment  and  racking  their  brains  for 
some  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  argument  that  the  settlement  of  the  question  should  not 
be  left  with  the  Government  of  India  was  urged  by  the  Wynaad 
Planters'  Association  of  Southern  India  as  follows  : — 
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*' We  maintain  that  the  agitation  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Association  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  India  as  a  country.  It 
was  got  up  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  Government  oflicials, 
and  such  classes  as  professional  men,  middlemen,  and  salaried 
employees  who  form  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  population  of 
India.  The  agitation  has  experienced  considerable  opposition 
among  the  merchants  of  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras.  Gov- 
ernment ojficials  are  doubtless  suffering  from  a  severe  grievance, 
inasmuch  as  they  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pay  they 
contracted  to  receive,  and  if  they  had  confined  their  agitation  to 
their  own  particular  grievance  public  sympathy  would  have 
been  entirely  with  them.  The  Government  of  India  is  pre- 
judiced ah  initio  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  these  officials,  and  that  its  own  balance-sheet  is 
seriously  affected  by  low  exchange.  We  further  maintain  that 
Government  officials  and  their  supporters  in  this  agitation  are 
not  in  as  close  touch  as  we  are  with  the  lower  classes  of  India, 
nor  are  they  by  their  training  and  position  as  competent  to 
arrive  at  true  opinions  on  matters  affecting  the  trade  of  the 
country.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  frequent  sales  of  our 
produce,  are  in  touch  with  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  are 
forced  to  study  the  general  course  of  the  world's  trade  as  a  guide 
in  our  business.  We  also  contend  that  we  represent  the  ryot 
class  ;  their  interests  and  ours  are  identical ;  we  are  in  daily 
personal  communication  with  our  labourers,  and  through  that 
most  delicate  of  tests,  our  labour  pay  sheets,  can  realise  their 
actual  condition  over  a  long  term  of  years.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  we  venture  to  publish  an  opinion  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  governing  class.'* 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  Wynaad  Planters'  Association 
came,  after  an  analysis  of  the  Government  arguments,  was  that 
the  artificial  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  rupee  would  not 
add  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  because  any  gain 
obtained  by  reducing  home  charges  and  interest  on  the  gold  debt 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  inflicted  on 
the  trade  and  revenue  of  India ;  that  this  gain  would  be  also 
illegitimate  and  injurious  as  benefiting  only  the  small  class  of 
non-producers  at  the  expense  of  the  producers,  who  form  the 
mass  of  the  country. 

The  bimetallists,  though  belie\ring  as  firmly  as  ever  in  an 
international  bimetallic  arrangement,  were  opposed  to  these 
experiments  being  made  on  India  alone,  and  they  began  to 
foresee  that  if  an  open  silver  coinage  were  stopped  in  India, 
and  a  par  rate  of  exchange  fixed,  the  value  of  the  vast  uncoined 
accimiulation  of  silver  in  that  country  would  fall  below  the 
par  rate,  that  the  rupee  would  become  a  mere  token,  and  that 
the  people  would  lose  confidence  in  the  value  of  their  silver 
hoards.  China  and  other  silver-using  countries  of  the  East 
would  obtain  an  advantage  over  India  in  the  European  market. 
There  would  be  a  poUtical  danger  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
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land  tax  in  India  is  fixed,  either  permanently  or  for  periods  of 
thirty  years,  to  be  paid  in  a  rupee  currency,  and  in  that  time 
local  prices  might  fall,  while  the  payment  of  the  tax  in  appre- 
ciated rupees  might  cause  discontent  and  political  trouble. 

The  lowest  prices  of  exchange  in  Bombay  were  touched  in 
August,  when  contracts  were  made  Is.  ^\^d.  and  three  months* 
credits  were  sold  at  Is.  2fVd-  The  fluctuations  were  many  and 
frequent. 

Silver. — It  has  been  said  that  the  fate  of  silver  depends  upon 
two  factors  whose  equation  has  never  yet  been  worked  out — 
viz.,  the  cost  of  production  and  the  natural  demand.  Hence 
uncertainty  rules  with  regard  to  the  future.  No  product  com- 
mands more  attention,  and  thus  far  production  seems  to  be 
almost  unlimited. 

During  the  year  the  price  fluctuated  continually.  In  London 
it  was  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  January  at  43|d.  per  ounce. 
At  the  end  of  March  it  had  fallen  to  39d.  It  rose  again  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  and  in  the  latter  month  was  between  40d. 
and  41d.  It  steadily  fell  in  July,  and  by  the  middle  of  August 
it  touched  37x1^.  in  London,  and  82|c^s.  in  New  York.  The 
closing  rates  of  the  year  were  38d.  and  %2\cts.  If  the  Indian 
mints  are  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  at  first  go  even  lower.  At  present  the  mints  coin  for  all- 
comers without  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  The 
imports  of  silver  into  India  for  the  past  three  ofl&cial  years 
ending  March  31  were  valued  at  1,239  lakhs,  1,542  lakhs,  and 
1,060  lakhs  respectively. 

Owing  to  the  great  fall  in  silver,  gold  rose  in  India  to  the 
highest  point  it  has  ever  reached.  Large  quantities,  especially 
from  Madras,  where  famine  prevailed,  were  sent  to  Bombay, 
ornaments  forming  the  bulk  of  the  receipts,  which  were  melted 
and  assayed  before  shipment  to  England.  The  value  of  the 
gold  exported  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1892,  was  171 
lakhs  of  rupees,  for  the  year  previous  it  was  87  lakhs,  and  for 
the  year  preceding  that  it  was  46  lakhs.  For  seven  months 
ending  October  31,  1892,  it  amounted  to  346  lakhs. 

CHINA. 

In  her  treatment  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  Powers 
China  has  always  been  peculiar.  No  intercourse  except  of  a 
ceremonious  kind  exists  between  Chinese  high  ofl&cials  of  the 
Government  and  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  at  Pekin.  From 
necessity  the  foreigner  is  admitted,  but  he  is  not  cordially 
received. 

A  futile  attempt  was  made  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  to 
arrange  for  audience  on  New  Year's  Day  at  the  Emperor's 
palace,  instead  of  some  other  building.  To  begin  with  there  was 
an  unfortunate  disagreement,  and  Eussia's  ambassador  declined 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  German  doyen.     The  French  Minister 
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was  instructed  to  follow  the  Russian,  and  both  declined  to  go 
anywhere  except  to  the  palace.  The  German  Minister  was 
ready  to  go  elsewhere  as  he  had  already  signed  a  protocol  to 
that  effect.  The  British  Minister  proposed  as  a  compromise 
that  they  should  go  where  they  were  asked  this  year  on  con- 
dition that  next  year  the  Emperor  should  receive  them  in  the 
palace.  This  suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  Ministers,  and  a 
memorandum  was  presented  to  the  Prince-President  of  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen.  The  preamble  of  this  paper  began  as  follows: 
**  Whereas  the  sovereigns  of  the  Western  States  are  the  equals 

of  his  Imperial  Majesty "     After  reading  these  words, 

the  Prince  threw  down  the  memorandum  and  closed  the  dis- 
cussion. 

A  movement  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  towards  the  entire 
isolation  of  the  country  as  in  days  gone  by,  and  it  appeared  to 
be  secretly  encouraged  and  promoted  by  the  authorities. 

The  anti-foreign  publications  that  were  distributed  so  widely 
throughout  the  Yang-tze  valley  in  1891,  and  excited  the  attacks 
on  Christian  missionaries,  were  traced  to  an  eminent  scholar 
named  Chou-han  of  Changsha,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Hunan.  Under  pressure  of  all  the  foreign  Ministers  at  Pekin, 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen  in  March  ordered  the  Viceroy  Chang-Chih- 
Tung  to  arrest  this  man.  At  first  he  could  not  be  found.  A 
subsequent  Chinese  official  investigation  attempted  to  prove 
that  he  was  insane,  or  that  some  malicious  persons  unknown 
had  forged  his  name.  The  commissioners  of  the  inquiry  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  temporarily  dismissed  from  his  Govern- 
ment post  of  Taotai  on  the  Shensi  staff,  and  if  his  mental  state 
improved  his  case  might  after  a  time  be  reconsidered.  No  steps 
were  taken  to  find  the  culprit.  Outrages  in  different  provinces 
upon  Christian  missionaries  continued  to  take  place,  but  they 
were  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  Szechuen  at  the  city  of  Shuen-king  a  violent  attack  was 
made  in  April  upon  two  missionaries  by  a  party  of  students. 
The  Christians  were  grossly  maltreated,  and  then  put  into  a 
boat  and  sent  adrift  down  the  river.  It  must  be  granted,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  of  the  city  did  not  take  an  active  part  in 
this  riot.  On  May  11  the  mission  hospital  at  Kien-ning  was 
wrecked  by  a  mob,  and  Dr.  Riggs,  the  physician  in  charge, 
narrowly  escaped  death.  The  renewal  of  disturbances  here  and 
there  was  thought  to  be  traceable  to  the  strong  measures  then 
recently  adopted  against  the  Chinese  in  America.  A  Canadian 
mission  in  the  province  of  Honan  was  subjected  to  a  peculiar 
method  of  attack.  A  band  of  professional  beggars  and  black- 
mailers was  hired  to  beset  the  mission-house.  When  their 
demands  for  money  were  not  granted,  they  proceeded  to  cut 
their  own  heads  with  knives  while  threatening  to  accuse  the 
missionaries  of  having  caused  the  wounds.  Word  was  sent  to 
the  British  Consul  at  Tientsin  in  order  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
the  missionaries  meanwhile  hired  **  peace  talkers  ''  to  quiet  the 
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beggars  and  restrain  them  from  attacking  the  mission.  New 
placards  against  the  Christians  were  published  in  Jmie,  and 
circulated  in  Honan,  that  were  viler  than  ever. 

The  origin  of  the  disturbances  in  Mongolia  still  remained 
obscure.  The  Viceroy,  Li-Hung-Chajig,  reported  to  the  Em- 
peror that  the  late  rebellion  was  caused  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
Mongol  Prince  and  the  Chaoyang  chieftains  towards  the  Chinese 
settlers,  who  paid  them  land  rent,  and  whom  they  habitually 
oppressed,  burning  their  crops  and  outraging  their  families.  The 
Chinese  combined  to  attack  the  Mongols,  and  killed  all  whom 
they  took  captive,  including  the  Prince's  family.  A  pretext  was 
made  by  the  insurgents  for  destrojring  the  Belgian  mission  at 
Je-Ho.  The  Imperial  troops  subdued  the  rebellion  after  several 
engagements,  and  the  leaders  were  captured  and  beheaded  in 
the  usual  Chinese  fashion. 

Another  rebellion  broke  out  in  Tekhua,  in  the  province  of 
Fukhien.  There  had  been  a  marked  falling  ofif  m  the  salt 
revenue  of  the  district,  and  the  authorities  adopted  the  plan  of 
collecting  the  tax  from  the  customers  instead  of  from  the 
dealers,  putting  a  poll  tax  on  each  member  of  a  family.  The 
register  was  subject  to  no  change.  A  petition  was  drawn  up 
praying  relief  from  this  unjust  taxation.  The  authorities  im- 
prisoned the  man  who  presented  it,  fined  all  those  who  had 
signed  it,  and  threatened  to  arrest  all  the  male  population.  The 
people  rose  in  rebellion,  and  released  their  head-man.  Then 
the  authorities  sent  a  few  hundred  soldiers  with  a  magistrate  to 
recapture  the  prisoner.  A  large  mob  of  the  people  defeated  the 
soldiers  and  killed  the  magistrate.  The  head-man  refused  to 
be  leader,  but  the  people  put  his  name  on  their  flags.  He  fled, 
but  was  at  last  captured  and  put  to  death  with  all  his  relatives. 
Finally  the  rebellion  was  put  down  by  military  force. 

The  Government  decided  that  the  power  hitherto  exercised 
by  Chinese  Viceroys  in  the  provinces  of  negotiating  loans  for 
local  purposes  and  pledging  local  revenues  would  not  be  recog- 
nised in  future  unless  sanctioned  by  Imperial  edict,  and  foreign 
merchants  and  bankers  Were  informed  of  this  decision.  A  large 
part  of  the  public  debt  of  China  has  been  created  through  the 
privileges  allowed  to  these  local  governors  of  raising  loans. 
General  Tcheng-ki-tong  who,  while  in  Paris,  used  his  official 
position  to  raise  private  loans  and  incur  debts,  was  stripped  of 
all  his  honours  by  the  Emperor  and  dismissed  the  public  service. 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  during  the  preceding  year  reached 
a  value  of  234,000,000  taels,  an  increase  of  20,000,000  taels  com- 
pared with  the  year  before.  Imports  of  opium  decreased  in 
value  but  increased  in  quantity.  The  production  of  Chinese 
opium  amounted  to  more  than  330,000  piculs,  and  foreign 
opium  formed  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  consumption  in 
China.  Production  of  the  drug  is  steadily  increasing  in  all  pro- 
vinces, and  fresh  tracts  of  country  are  devoted  each  year  to 
poppy  cultivation.     China  is   becoming  quite  independent  of 
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outside  supplies  of  opium,  and  this  trade  with  India  is  declin- 
ing each  year.  The  quality  of  Chinese  opium  is  steadily  im- 
proving, and  rivals  in  some  districts  the  Indian  product.  The 
Government  does  not  encourage  or  prevent  its  production. 

In  raw  cotton  there  was  a  large  decrease.  The  import  of 
petroleum  has  quintupled  in  ten  years,  arid  the  purchases  of 
the  year  were  40,000,000  gallons  of  American  and  10,000,000 
gallons  of  Russian  oil.  Exports  of  silk  showed  a  large  in- 
crease, viz. :  102,000  piculs  of  raw  silk,  and  60,000  of  waste. 
The  amount  of  tea  exported  was  but  little  larger  than  that  in 
the  previous  year. 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  by  foreign  machinery  was 
introduced,  and  a  miU  at  Shanghai  was  manufacturing  a  good 
imitation  of  American  drills  and  sheetings.  There  were  550 
looms  and  21,000  spindles  at  work  turning  out  130,000  yards 
per  week.  All  the  operatives  were  Chinese,  who  were  doing 
the  work  quite  as  well  as  foreign  hands.  Another  mill  was 
producing  cotton  yarn  similar  to  that  imported  from  Bombay, 
and  this  was  expected  to  develop  soon  into  a  very  large  industry 
in  Shanghai. 

Iron  works  at  Hanyang,  near  Hankow,  on  the  Yang-tze, 
were  far  advanced  towards  completion,  for  working  ore  sup- 
plied by  a  mine  thirty  miles  distant,  and  manufacturing  iron 
rails.  This  is  one  of  Chang-Chih-Tung's  enterprises.  He  has 
also  established  the  extensive  cotton  mills  at  Wuchang. 

A  telegraph  convention  was  signed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Chinese  Bureau  of  Telegraphs  and  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Pekin  arranging  for  a  junction  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
telegraph  systems  on  December  31.  The  British  consul  at 
Tientsin  protested  against  the  ratification  of  this  arrangement, 
and  it  was  still  awaiting  the  approval  of  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Tsung-h-Yamen.  A  convention  for  the  establishment  of  Rus- 
sian consulates  in  the  principal  Chinese  towns  was  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  two  countries,  but  no  news  of  its 
ratification  had  been  published. 

The  Yellow  River  overflowed  its  banks  in  September,  and 
about  a  dozen  towns  were  inundated,  but  there  was  not  a  great 
loss  of  life.  The  floods  extended  to  three  provinces.  On  the 
Yang-tze  there  was  an  enormous  increase  of  the  native  passenger 
traflic  owing  to  competition  between  rival  steamship  companies. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Emperor  was  learning  the  English 
language  assisted  by  two  of  the  best  students  in  the  Foreign 
College  at  Pekin.  This  created  much  interest  in  the  treaty 
ports,  and  it  was  said  that  if  the  Emperor  would  really  acquire 
a  good  knowledge  of  English,  or  of  any  other  European 
language,  it  might  work  a  revolution  in  China. 

Tonquin. — Much  more  energetic  measures  were  needed  to 
subdue  the  country  than  the  French  have  hitherto  employed. 
Heavy  blows  are  from  time  to  time  dealt  by  the  French  troops 
on  the  dacoits,  but  they  seem  unable  to  follow  up  their  successes 
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and  are  subject  to  constant  reverses.  In  April  the  rebels  in  the 
province  of  Yentse  were  driven  from  their  fortified  positions 
with  a  loss  to  the  French  of  twenty,  including  three  officers. 
On  July  9,  while  on  the  way  from  Hanoi  to  Lang-Son,  the 
regular  monthly  convoy  conveying  stores  for  the  up-country 
posts  fell  into  a  Chinese  ambuscade  near  Bac-Le.  Ten  men 
were  killed  besides  the  Commandant  and  another  officer,  and 
seventeen  were  wounded. 

The  native  port  of  Ha-Hoa  was  surprised  during  a  violent 
storm  on  the  night  of  July  29,  and  four  men  were  killed. 
General  looting  of  arms  and  ammunition  followed.  On  Decem- 
ber 15  an  engagement  with  pirates  took  place  at  Deo- Van,  in 
which  forty  pirates  were  killed  and  eighty  were  wounded.  The 
Governor-General,  M.  de  Lanessan,  seemed  hopeful  however  of 
finally  subduing  the  country,  and  reported  to  his  Government 
that  the  general  condition  of  affairs  was  slowly  improving. 

Formosa. — The  savages  and  border  Chinese  indulged  in 
skirmishes  as  in  previous  years,  but  there  were  not  so  many 
serious  outbreaks.  A  slight  misunderstanding  was  the  cause 
of  the  most  sanguinary  disturbances  of  the  year.  An  official, 
anxious  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  superiors,  offered  a  reward  for 
every  head  of  a  savage  brought  to  him.  Certain  Chinese  to 
obtain  the  reward  caught  and  beheaded  some  friendly  savages. 
This  caused  the  rest  of  the  friendly  ones  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Chinese  Government,  and  join  those  who  were 
engaged  in  fighting  the  Chinese.  Finally  6,000  or  more  Chinese 
troops  were  engaged  in  trying  to  attack  the  savages  who  fought 
from  the  jungle  where  the  Chinese  could  not  get  at  them, 
^lany  soldiers  were  killed,  their  rifles  captured,  and  even  a  small 
mountain  gun  was  carried  off  by  the  infuriated  savages,  who 
seemed  well  able  to  hold  their  own.  It  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  aborigines  that  they  seldom  make  unprovoked  attacks. 
Gold  was  recently  discovered  in  Formosa  in  the  bed  of  the 
Kelung  Eiver,  and  the  gold- washing  industry  was  for  a  time  very 
active,  thousands  of  coolies  taking  part  in  it. 

ni.   HONG  KONG. 

Under  the  new  Governor,  Sir  William  Robinson,  the  Colony 
continued  to  prosper.  Nothing  very  eventful  happened  during 
the  year.  Some  little  excitement  was  caused  in  February  by 
the  publication  of  an  official  regulation  that  no  Government 
officer  would  be  allowed  to  acquire  or  be  part  owner  of  any  land 
in  the  Colony  other  than  that  covered  by  his  dwelling-house 
with  grounds  or  garden  adjoining.  This  rule  was  to  apply  to 
all  members  of  an  officer's  family,  but  did  not  include  lands  or 
houses  inherited  or  devised.  The  special  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  issue  of  the  notice  were  not  divulged,  but  it  appeared 
to  be  a  serious  reflection  on  members  of  the  Civil  Service. 

The  China  trade  with  Hong  Kong  was  growing  enormously, 
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and  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  Hong  Kong  has  become  a 
great  distributing  port,  both  for  exports  and  imports,  for  all  the 
Chinese  treaty  ports. 

IV.   JAPAN. 

The  Imperial  Diet  was  dissolved  just  before  the  year  began. 
It  was  announced  by  the  Government  that  a  dissolution  was 
necessary  because  the  Progressist  party  had  opposed  all  its 
measures  indiscriminately,  had  voted  wholesale  reduction  of 
national  expenditure,  and  had  rejected  Bills  for  national  defence, 
for  railway  extensions,  and  for  the  lessening  of  local  taxation,  as 
well  as  postponed  Bills  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  recent 
earthquakes  and  inundations.  The  Opposition  denounced  the 
Government  as  clannish,  because  most  of  its  members  belonged 
to  the  two  great  clans  of  Satsuma  and  Choshin  which  have  long 
monopolised  as  a  rule  the  great  oflSces  of  State.  The  Opposition 
hoped  to  obtain  support  in  the  new  elections  from  the  agricul- 
turists, as  it  had  striven  to  reduce  the  land  burdens.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  leading  merchants  of  Tokio  formed  an  associa- 
tion to  oppose  the  Radicals,  and  hoped  to  win  the  votes  of  the 
commercial  classes  throughout  the  country. 

The  Government,  without  waiting  for  Parliamentary  action, 
issued  an  ordinance  appropriating  large  sums  for  repairing 
embankments  and  for  granting  relief.  A  general  election  for  a 
new  Diet  was  held  February  15.  During  the  campaign  the 
struggle  between  the  Ministerialists  and  the  various  sections  of 
the  Opposition  was  very  keen,  and  in  many  places  was  attended 
with  scenes  of  great  violence  and  disorder.  At  Kochi  in  the 
island  of  Shikoku  an  anti-Government  agitator  was  stabbed  to 
death  while  delivering  a  political  lecture,  and  in  the  same  district 
there  were  other  similar  murders.  The  houses  of  unpopular 
politicians  were  attacked.  The  various  party  newspapers 
denounced  their  opponents  in  the  most  abusive  language,  and  a 
number  of  Opposition  journals  were  suppressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Eiots  attended  with  loss  of  life  occurred  in  several 
prefectures.  In  Tokio  there  was  little  excitement  although 
canvassing  went  on  briskly. 

The  election  gave  a  victory  to  the  Opposition.  Of  300 
deputies  chosen,  about  70  were  Government  supporters,  8  were 
Eadicals,  37  were  Liberals,  and  130  were  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  remainder  were  described  as  Opportunists.  A 
special  session  of  the  Diet  was  convened  in  May,  and  closed  June 
15.  During  this  time  the  Government  was  defeated  on  several 
questions.  The  BiU  for  putting  into  operation  the  civil  and 
commercial  codes  was  rejected  by  both  Houses,  and  it  was 
voted  to  postpone  the  matter  further  till  December  1896.  This 
decision  would  be  subject  to  the  assent  or  veto  of  the  Mikado. 
These  defeats  caused  the  disruption  of  the  Cabinet  under  the 
Premiership  of  Count  Matsukata,  and  the  Ministers  of  Justice, 
of  Home  Affairs,  and  of  the  Navy  resigned.     Thereupon  a  new 
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Cabinet  was  formed  with  Count  Ito  as  Premier,  and  his  associates 
were  all  men  who  had  held  official  places.  Most  of  them  had 
before  been  Cabinet  Ministers.  The  new  Foreign  Minister  was 
Mr.  Munetmatsu,  a  very  able  politician  with  Liberal  tendencies, 
who  had  long  resided  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  who 
was  at  one  time  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Washington.  It  was 
expected  that  the  foreign  pohcy  of  the  new  Cabinet  would  be 
more  advanced,  especially  with  regard  to  commercial  relations. 

The  Imperial  Diet  met  November  29,  and  was  opened  by 
the  Mikado  in  person.  An  important  speech  was  delivered, 
December  1,  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  by  Count 
Inonye,  urging  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  naval  armaments 
of  the  country.  The  Finance  Minister  afterwards  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  $16,000,000  for  naval  purposes,  the  expenditure 
to  be  spread  over  seventeen  years.  A  reduction  of  the  revenue 
caused  by  the  re-assessment  of  the  land  was  to  be  made  good 
by  taxation  on  tobacco  and  native  wine. 

Agitation  for  treaty  revision  continued.  Japan  claimed  the 
right,  still  withheld  from  her  by  existing  treaties,  of  having  her 
own  courts  of  justice,  and  her  own  tariff  laws.  The  foreign 
merchants  continued  to  oppose  the  abolition  of  consular  juris- 
diction, having  little  confidence  in  the  justice  that  would  be 
granted  them  in  case  of  litigation  by  Japanese  courts,  presided 
over  by  native  judges.  In  the  native  court  of  Yokohama  a 
question  arose  relating  to  a  Greek  subject,  whether  while  carry- 
ing on  business  in  Japan  he  could  be  forced  to  pay  the  trade 
taxes  levied  on  Japanese  subjects,  since  Greece  has  no  treaty 
with  Japan.  The  court  decided  that  he  could  not  be  required 
to  pay  such  taxes,  and  furthermore  that  he  had  no  right  to  carry 
on  trade  at  all  in  the  country.  The  native  press  was  incensed 
at  the  judgment,  for  the  effect  of  it  was  to  show  that  in  reality 
Japan  is  still  closed  to  the  subjects  of  all  non-treaty  Powers. 

Portuguese  residents  were  much  alarmed  in  July.  As  Por- 
tugal is  represented  in  Japan  by  merchant  consuls  only,  the 
Government  rescinded  the  treaty  with  that  Power,  and  by  Im- 
perial edict  deprived  the  subjects  of  that  country  of  their  extra- 
territorial privileges,  placing  them  under  Japanese  jurisdiction. 

The  destruction  caused  by  the  great  earthquake  of  October 
1891  was  under-estimated  in  nearly  every  respect.  The  num- 
ber of  people  killed  was  nearly  10,000,  the  injured  15,000,  and 
the  disturbance  distinctly  shook  about  92,000  square  miles  of 
Japanese  territory,  its  centre  being  in  the  mountains  just  north 
of  Gifu.  At  some  points  upheaval  and  depression  wrought 
abrupt  changes  of  the  ground  level  amounting  to  fifty  feet. 
While  there  are  about  500  small  seismatic  disturbances  in  Japan 
every  year,  this  great  disaster  was  one  of  twenty-nine  that  have ' 
been  recorded  in  Japanese  annals  during  the  last  1,200  years. 
The  total  material  loss  amounted  to  about  2,000,000Z.  sterling. 
Notwithstanding  earthquakes  during  the  present  reign,  the 
increase  of  population  has  been  remarkable.      Since  1887  the 
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annual  rate  of  increase  has  been  thirteen  in  every  thousand, 
and  if  this  rate  be  kept  up  the  population  will  double  itself  in 
fifty-eight  years.  The  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  five 
years  is  less  than  in  any  country  of  the  world  except  England. 

Till  recent  years  farming  implements  were  very  primitive. 
The  plough  of  the  country  was  very  small  with  only  one  handle, 
the  threshing  machine  was  unknown,  and  the  sickle  was  merely 
a  straight  iron  blade,  four  inches  in  length,  pointed  and  sharp- 
ened on  one  side.  A  great  part  of  the  cultivated  land  consists 
of  rice  fields  divided  into  lots  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  by 
small  ridges  about  a  foot  wide,  and  from  a  few  inches  up  to  two 
or  three  feet  in  height.  The  finest  rice  is  produced  in  the  fertile 
plains  watered  by  the  Tonegawa,  and  in  the  province  of  Shimosa 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Jeddo  Bay.  The  total  surplus  of  rice  ex- 
ported annually  amounts  to  685,000,000  lbs.,  and  a  still  greater 
quantity  is  used  in  making  saki  for  home  consumption.  Next 
to  rice  in  importance  come  wheat  and  barley.  These  furnish 
more  than  half  the  food  of  the  lower  classes.  All  kinds  of 
leguminous  plants  are  raised  in  abundance  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  Empire.  The  annual  yield  of  beans  is  about  16,000,000 
bushels,  and  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  occupies  nearly 
600,000  acres  of  land  every  year. 

The  silk  crop  was  disappointing  to  producers.  It  was  of  an 
inferior  quality  and  about  ten  per  cent,  less  in  quantity  than  in 
1891.  The  monopoly  of  selling  silk  to  the  foreign  merchants  is 
controlled  by  a  few  wealthy  silk  brokers  who  form  a  guild,  the 
entrance  fee  to  which  is  beyond  the  means  of  most  of  the  native 
traders,  who  regard  the  monopoly  as  a  gross  violation  of  the 
treaties  that  stipulate  for  free  dealing  between  foreign  and 
native  merchants. 

Japan  is  rapidly  becoming  her  own  manufacturer,  and  while 
still  serving  apprenticeship  in  some  industries  is  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  foreign  producer  for  the  supply  of  certain 
western  articles.  Reports  published  in  September  gave  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  year  past  at  23,286, 798Z., 
the  exports  amounting  to  12,798,920Z.,  the  imports  to  10,487,878/., 
being,  as  compared  with  1890,  an  increase  of  over  3,000,000/.  in 
exports,  and  a  decrease  of  2,750,000/.  in  imports.  The  great 
decline  in  imports  was  mainly  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  import 
of  rice,  which  was  abnormally  large  in  1890  from  harvest  failure 
in  1889.  The  great  expansion  in  exports  was  due  to  large  opera- 
tions in  silk  and  to  the  good  harvest.  Yet  the  year  was  one 
of  general  depression  on  account  of  fluctuations  in  exchange, 
excessive  speculation,  and  the  high  price  of  rice.  The  earth- 
quake paralysed  trade  in  Central  Japan.  British  trade  held  the 
foremost  place,  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  imports  and 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  exports.  The  United  States,  France, 
China  and  Germany  come  next,  in  the  order  given. 

The  total  foreign  population  of  Japan  was  given  as  8,631, 
of  which   the    Chinese    numbered   5,250,   the  British   1,382, 
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Americans  721,  Germans  432,  French  324,  and  Portuguese  134. 
Of  567  foreign  firms  in  business  116  were  British. 

Four  large  cotton  mills  were  disabled  by  the  earthquake  of 
1891,  yet  the  cotton  spinning  industry  was  very  active  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  mills  in  that  period  produced 
41,000,000  lbs.  of  yarn  against  44,000,000  lbs.  during  the  whole 
of  1891  and  42,000,000  lbs.  during  the  whole  of  1890,  and  the 
total  production  of  the  year  was  expected  to  reach  100,000,000  lbs. 

The  action  of  the  Tokio  City  Council  in  taking  away  the 
control  of  the  cemeteries  from  the  Buddhist  priests  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  serious  blow  to  Japanese  Buddhism.  In 
spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  State  sanction  from  Buddhism,  it 
Btill  was  showing  remarkable  vitality  as  a  religion  of  the  lower 
classes.  One  of  the  largest  Buddhist  temples  in  Japan  is  still 
in  course  of  completion  at  the  old  capital  of  Kioto.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims  yearly  make  the  ascent  of  Fujiyama  and 
Nantaisan.  Although  many  Christian  sects  are  represented  in 
Japan,  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  UkeUhood  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  as  the  national  religion. 


v.   COREA. 

It  was  announced  in  March  that  the  King  of  Corea,  owing 
to  the  worries  of  his  position  resulting  from  the  opening  of  the 
country  to  foreign  trade,  and  from  the  intrigues  to  which  the 
Government  had  been  subject  in  recent  years,  was  about  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son. 

The  growth  of  commerce  in  Corea  has  been  of  late  remark- 
able. The  first  treaties  for  opening  the  peninsula  to  occidental 
traffic  were  made  in  1881.  For  several  years  the  trade  was 
small.  In  1885  it  amounted  to  400,000?.— in  1889  it  was 
900,000Z.  In  1890  it  suddenly  rose  to  1,650,000?.,  and  in  1891, 
in  spite  of  extensive  floods  and  poor  harvests  in  several  pro- 
vinces and  other  drawbacks  due  to  a  debased  coinage,  the  value 
of  the  trade  exceeded  1,700,000Z.  Since  1885  the  exports  have 
increased  more  than  threefold,  and  the  imports  nearly  tenfold. 
Cotton  goods  form  more  than  half  the  imports.  With  these 
Great  Britain  takes  the  first  place,  amounting  to  nearly 
000,000Z.,  Japan  coming  next  with  less  than  one-third  of  this 
amount.  Japanese  influence  is  on  the  increase  in  Corea.  The 
working  of  the  mint  for  the  new  currency  is  wholly  under 
Japanese  management,  and  the  Japanese  take  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  export  trade.  Their  steamers  frequent  every  port. 
They  have  established  schools  in  Seoul  for  teaching  the  Japan- 
ese language  to  the  Coreans,  and  there  are  more  than  10,000 
Japanese  residents  in  Corea.  Gold  production  has  decreased, 
not  because  the  gold  fields  are  exhausted,  but  because  of  late 
years  the  excellent  rice  and  bean  crops  have  furnished  more 
remunerative  labour  than  gold-washing. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

AFRICA. 
I.   EGYPT. 

The  year  opened  rather  gloomily  for  Egypt  with  the  death, 
early  in  January,  of  the  Khedive  Tewfik,  after  an  illness  of  a 
few  days  only  brought  on  by  influenza.  The  death  of  Tewfik 
removed  a  Sovereign  who  in  very  diflicult  circumstances 
had  always  acted  with  good  sense  and  moderation.  Evei 
since  the  days  of  the  Dual  Control  he  had  loyally  supported 
European  influence  in  Egypt,  and  his  reign  of  thirteen  years, 
beginning  as  it  did  in  the  disastrous  days  which  followed  the 
deposition  of  Ismail,  and  having  to  face  the  still  more  disastrous 
events  connected  with  Arabi's  movement  and  with  the  British 
occupation,  had  nevertheless  witnessed  an  extraordinary  revival 
of  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  revival  was  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  quiet  good  faith  and  not  undignified  sub- 
mission which  the  Khedive  evinced  towards  his  British  advisers. 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  these  tidings,  the  young  Prince 
Abbas,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  still  pursuing  his 
studies  at  Vienna,  returned  to  Egypt  to  assume  his  father's 
crown,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  British  forces  and  recog- 
nised with  unusual  promptitude  by  the  Porte.  In  spite  of  his 
youth,  the  new  Khedive  made  a  favourable  impression  by  his 
simple  and  dignified  manners.  He  confirmed  all  the  Ministers 
in  their  posts,  and  at  once  showed  his  intention  of  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  business  of  government.  For  a  time  some 
embarrassment  was  caused  by  the  delay  in  the  arrival  from 
Constantinople  of  the  Sultan's  Firman  of  Investiture,  which 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  title  of  the  new  Khedive  ;  and 
the  matter  was  complicated  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  Government  to  secure  by  the  wording  of  the  firman 
some  alteration  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  some  con- 
cessions with  regard  to  the  rights  which  Egypt  claims  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai.  But  these  characteristic  and  evasive 
endeavours  to  secure  by  indirect  methods  advantages  which 
directly  the  Sultan  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  demand 
were  defeated  by  the  intervention  of  the  British  adviser.  After 
a  delay  of  some  three  months,  the  firman  was  at  last  made 
public  at  a  splendid  ceremony  in  Cairo,  and  a  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous incident  closed. 

The  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign  has,  happily,  not  inter- 
rupted the  record  of  social  and  administrative  progress  which 
for  several  years  past  has  formed  the  history  of  Egypt.  The 
Budget  published  in  February  again  showed  a  steady  increase 
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of  revenue,  largely  due  to  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  to  the 
rising  profits  of  the  customs.  The  total  revenue  for  the  pre- 
vious year  amounted  to  10,900,000/.,  and  showed  a  surplus  over 
the  year's  expenses  of  no  less  than  10,100,000/.  The  accounts 
of  the  Daira  Sanieh  also,  hitherto  a  constant  drain  on  the  Ex- 
chequer, astonished  the  Egyptian  world  by  showing  a  surplus 
of  37,000Z.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accounts  of  the  State 
Domains  revealed  the  accustomed  deficit,  amounting  this  year 
to  140,000/.  The  Government  abolished  the  professional  tax, 
reduced  considerably  the  price  of  salt,  which  in  Egypt  is  a 
Government  monopoly,  and  granted  some  other  relief  from 
taxation  on  the  advice  of  the  Land  Revenue  Department.  In 
April  they  made  proposals  to  the  Powers  for  the  reduction  of 
the  land  tax  and  of  the  port  dues  of  Alexandria,  requesting  per- 
mission to  apply  to  these  purposes  the  savings  effected  by  the 
conversion  of  the  debt.  But  as  usual  their  projects  were 
thwarted  by  the  intervention  of  the  French  and  Russian  agents. 
The  Government  have,  however,  determined  to  reduce  the  land 
tax  further,  and  have  set  aside  123,000/.  to  meet  that  charge  in 
the  Budget  estimates  for  1893,  which  were  pubUshed  towards 
the  close  of  November,  and  which  calculate  on  a  surplus  of 
nearly  half-a-million. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  in  Egypt  showed  their 
usual  activity  during  the  year.  Plans  were  set  on  foot  for  the 
drainage  of  Cairo,  and  for  draining,  by  means  of  syphons  con- 
structed under  the  Mahmondieh  Canal,  the  lands  of  the  Aboukir 
Reclamation  Company.  The  railway  extension  from  Assioat 
was  opened  as  far  as  Sohag,  a  point  300  miles  south  of 
Cairo,  and  engineers  were  invited  to  consider  plans  for  a  further 
extension  of  the  line  to  Luxor.  The  exceptionally  high  Nile  in 
Upper  Egjrpt,  which  caused  considerable  alarm  in  September, 
was  faced  with  the  greatest  vigour  by  the  irrigation  officials,  and 
thanks  to  their  remarkable  efforts  serious  loss  and  damage  were 
averted.  The  cotton  crop  for  the  year  ending  in  September 
showed  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year,  which  till  then  had  been  the  highest  on  record,  and  the 
exportation  of  cotton  commenced  from  the  recently  conquered 
district  of  Tokar.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Government 
authorised  the  formation  of  a  company  for  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  sugar  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  a  useful  commercial  agree- 
ment was  concluded  between  Egypt  and  Germany.  In  the 
great  question  of  judicial  reform  there  were  also  signs  of  satis- 
factory progress.  Mr.  Scott  reported  the  removal  of  the  bad 
judges  and  the  substitution  of  more  competent  men.  The 
system  of  estabhshing  summary  tribunals  was  carried  further. 
The  improvement  in  the  native  tribunals  was  maintained,  and 
statistics  showed  a  satisfactory  diminution  of  brigandage,  robbery, 
and  serious  crime. 

On  questions  of  higher  policy  the  usual  rumours  circulated 
during  the  year.     In  September,  owing  to  the  new  Government 
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in  England,  reports  of  a  contemplated  evacuation  of  Egypt  were 
again  put  forward  only  to  prove  as  idle  as  most  of  such  rumours 
were,  and  the  Turkish  Commissioner,  Mukhtar  Pasha,  at  one  time 
caused  some  annoyance  by  demanding  changes  in  the  Ministry 
to  which  the  Khedive  could  not  accede.  More  serious  than  these 
slight  disturbances  was  the  increasing  violence  of  the  attacks 
made  by  the  native  press  and  by  the  French  papers  on  the  policy 
and  action  of  the  English,  attacks  which  appeared  to  increase 
in  virulence  and  frequency  as  the  year  went  on ;  while  the 
Khedive  himself  caused  some  irritation  among  the  European 
officials  in  the  various  departments  by  the  inclination  he  showed 
to  intervene  actively  in  supervising  the  work  of  his  Ministers 
and  at  the  same  time  to  treat  somewhat  slightingly  European 
opinion.  The  influence  of  the  English  advisers  in  the  Govern- 
ment appeared,  however,  to  be  fully  maintained.  The  recall  of 
Sir  Colm  Scott-Moncrieff  and  of  Mr.  Alfred  Milner,  to  fill  higher 
offices  at  home,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  two  other 
Englishmen,  Mr.  W.  E.  Garston  and  Mr.  Gorst,  to  occupy  the 
posts  which  they  vacated.  Colonel  Kitchener  received  the 
appointment  of  Sirdar,  and  Mr.  Foster  that  of  Inspector-General 
of  Irrigation,  while  Colonel  Settle  succeeded  Colonel  Kitchener 
as  Inspector-General  of  Police.  Before  the  Government  changed 
in  England  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  was  offered  a  peerage  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  great  services  in  Egypt,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Lord  Cromer.  The  Cabinet  of  the  Khedive  continued  to  act 
in  cordial  alliance  with  their  British  advisers,  and  there  seemed 
no  reason  to  fear  that  the  illness  of  the  Premier,  Mustapha 
Fehmi  Pasha,  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  seriously  embarrass 
the  working  of  the  Government. 

From  the  Soudan  during  the  year  there  came  as  usual  many 
conflicting  rumours  of  rival  Khalifas  and  of  dissensions  in  the 
Mahdist  camp.  But  by  the  end  of  May  it  seemed  that  the 
reigning  Khalifa  had  consolidated  his  power  over  his  subjects, 
and  as  a  result  possibly  of  this,  the  activity  of  the  Dervishes  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier  revived.  In  November  Osman  Digna 
appeared  in  some  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokar  and 
Suakim,  and  skirmishes  between  his  followers  and  the  Egyptian 
troops  took  place.  But  by  the  end  of  the  year  Osman  Digna 
had  returned  defeated  to  Kassala,  and  the  trade  routes  were  re- 
opened between  Suakim  and  Berber  and  Tokar. 

Morocco. — The  relations  of  the  European  Powers  with 
Morocco  were  marked  by  some  stirring  incidents  during  the 
year.  In  January  warships  from  Great  Britain,  Italy,  France 
and  Spain  were  summoned  to  Tangier  by  the  disturbances 
caused  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  by  a  rising  among  the 
tribesmen  of  the  Angera  district.  The  rebellion  was  due  to  the 
extortion  practised  by  the  Governor  of  Tangier,  and  the  dis- 
turbances temporarily  subsided  on  the  removal  of  the  Governor 
by  the  Sultan,  Muley  Hassan.  In  the  course  of  the  summer, 
however,   the    rebellion  revived,   and  assumed   a  formidable 
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aspect.  Kumours  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  French 
were  intriguing  with  the  Sheikh  of  Angera  and  with  the  power- 
ful Shereef  of  Wazan,  and  that  the  rising  of  discontented 
tribesmen  was  not  entirely  unconnected  with  these  intrigues. 
Whether  these  rumours  were  true  or  not,  and  the  foundation 
for  them  was  very  uncertain,  the  revolted  tribesmen  certainly 
gave  serious  trouble  to  the  Sultan's  troops,  and  it  was  only 
after  several  stubborn  conflicts  that  the  rebeUion  was  again 
suppressed. 

More  interesting,  however,  than  the  disorders  among  the 
Sultan's  subjects  were  the  attempts  made  by  the  Enghsh  and 
French  envoys  in  turn  to  establish  commercial  relations  with 
the  Sultan's  capital.  At  the  end  of  April  Sir  Charles  Euan- 
Smith  set  out  with  a  small  Mission  from  Tangier,  with  the 
object  of  visiting  the  Sultan  at  Fez  and  securing  his  consent  to 
a  commercial  treaty.  At  first  all  seemed  to  prosper  with  the 
Mission.  The  Sultan  received  it  with  great  cordiality,  appointed 
Commissioners  to  consider  the  subject,  and  eventually  under- 
took to  sign  the  treaty  which  the  English  envoy  suggested  to 
him.  But  gradually  it  became  evident  that  behind  all  this 
apparent  cordiality  there  was  a  rooted  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
Muley  Hassan  to  open  the  way  to  European  traders,  and  that 
in  these  views  the  Sultan  was  encouraged  by  the  Moorish 
Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of  Fez.  Muley  Hassan  was 
vaguely  alarmed  by  the  proposal,  and  determined  to  refuse  it  if 
he  could.  But,  with  Oriental  diplomacy,  he  gave  meanwhile 
the  readiest  promises  of  acquiescence  to  the  English,  and 
showed  an  evident  desire  to  propitiate  their  leader.  His  less 
diplomatic  subordinates,  however,  determined  to  force  his 
hand,  and  the  Sultan  probably  allowed  it  to  be  forced.  On 
June  15  Sir  Charles  Euan- Smith  was  informed  that  the  people 
of  Fez  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Mission,  and  that  an  attack 
on  the  British  Residency  was  impending.  But  the  English 
envoy  justly  regarded  this  assurance  as  a  game  of  bluff,  and 
refused  the  guards  which  the  Sultan  offered  him.  The  negotia- 
tions continued,  and  on  June  30  the  Sultan  offered  the  British 
envoy  20,000/.  in  gold  to  withdraw  certain  articles  in  the  treaty, 
an  offer  promptly  refused.  On  July  5,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
feast  of  Bairan,  when  the  city  was  full  of  fanatical  tribesmen,  a 
mob,  instigated  by  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor,  and 
not  without  the  Sultan's  connivance,  made  a  hostile  demonstra- 
tion against  some  of  the  members  of  the  English  Mission.  Sir 
Charles  immediately  visited  the  Sultan  and  demanded  repara- 
tion ;  and  the  Sultan  thereupon  threw  over  his  agents,  and 
consented  to  impose  any  punishment  which  Sir  Charles  de- 
manded on  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of  Fez.  The 
prompt  and  firm  action  of  the  English  envoy  thus  closed  what 
might  have  proved  a  very  serious  and  alarming  incident,  and 
the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  were  resumed.  *  But  the  action 
of  the  Sultan  had  destroyed  all  faith  in  his  promises,  and  after 
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another  ten  days  of  ineffectual  negotiations  and  of  concessions 
on  the  Sultan's  part,  which  were  almost  immediately  cancelled 
or  withdrawn,  the  British  envoy  left  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  Mission  returned  to  Tangier. 

No  sooner  had  the  British  Mission  ended  than  the  French, 
who  had  watched  its  progress  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and 
disapprobation,  determmed  to  step  in  where  Sir  Charles  Euan- 
Smith  had  failed.  Early  in  October  Count  d'Aubigny  made  his 
way  with  a  French  Embassy  to  Fez,  and  was,  like  his  predecessor, 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Sultan.  For  several  weeks  reports 
circulated  in  Tangier  as  to  what)  the  French  were  doing  in  Fez, 
reports  stating  that  they  had  prevailed  in  securing  a  broad  com- 
mercial treaty  and  concessions  for  railways  in  the  Sultan's 
dominions.  But  in  December  all  these  reports  collapsed,  when 
the  French  Mission,  after  a  prolonged  absence,  returned  at  last 
to  Fez,  bringing  with  them  only  the  Sultan's  consent  to  certain 
sanitary  improvements  in  Tangier  and  to  the  formation  of 
roads  and  waterworks  there,  and  having  failed  as  completely  as 
their  English  predecessors  to  gain  the  important  commercial  and 
political  advantages  which  they  had  sought.  In  the  course  of  the 
autumn  Mr.  C.  N.  E.  Elliot  arrived,  as  British  Chargi d' Affaires 
at  Tangier,  and  once  again  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  found 
an  active  and  useful  representative  there. 

II.    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Cape  Colony, — At  the  opening  of  the  Colonial  Parliament, 
June  3,  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  B.  Loch,  referred  in  his  speech 
to  the  steady  progress  and  prosperity  of  South  Africa,  and  he 
remarked  that  the  Transvaal  gold  industry  had  assumed  propor- 
tions insuring  its  undoubted  permanency  as  a  great  wealth- 
producing  factor  throughout  the  country. 

Early  in  the  session  the  Premier,  Mr.  Khodes,  introduced  an 
important  Bill  to  raise  the  electoral  qualification  for  the  franchise 
from  25Z.  to  75/.,  and  to  disqualify  every  man  not  already  regis- 
tered who  could  not  write  his  name,  address,  and  occupation. 
At  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  restricting  manhood  suffrage, 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  made  a  strong  speech  in  its  favour.  While 
deprecating  any  attempt  to  associate  franchise  reform  with 
racial  jealousy  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  he  beUeved 
the  measure  would  effect  a  closer  union  between  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  white  population.  The  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  Aug.  1,  and  passed  the  House  of  Assembly  by  a  large 
majority.  It  provided  for  an  election  by  ballot  after  July  1894 
throughout  the  Colony. 

A  petition  praying  the  Queen  to  veto  the  Act,  and  contain- 
ing more  than  10,000  signatures,  was  forwarded  in  October,  but 
only  one-tenth  of  the  names  were  obtained  in  the  native  districts. 
Until  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  fi-anchise  was  extended  to 
every  man,  white  or  black,  occupying  a  dwelling  of  the  capital 
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value  of  25/.,  or  earning  wages  of  25Z.  a  year  with  board  and 
lodgings,  or  of  50Z.  in  money  alone.  The  measure  was  a  com- 
promise by  which  all  existing  rights  were  respected,  and  it  was 
supported  alike  by  the  best  elements  of  all  parties. 

Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg  made  a  sharp  personal  attack  on  the 
Premier  July  5,  and  asked  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  delay  in  constructing  the  Mafeking  Eailway. 
Mr.  Ehodes  in  his  reply  said  that  for  ten  years  the  policy  of  the 
Government  had  been  directed  to  northern  expansion  in  the 
interests  of  the  Colony,  and  that  the  Mafeking  extension  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  that  policy.  He  pledged  himself  to 
construct  the  line  in  due  time.  The  debate  resulted  in  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  Government  without  a  division. 

The  Legislative  Council  in  August  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  that  during  the  recess  of  Parliament  the  Government 
should  strive  to  obtain  reductions  in  favour  of  Cape  Colony  in 
the  new  customs  tariff  of  the  South  African  Eepublic.  Nego- 
tiations were  entered  into  with  the  Transvaal  Government,  and 
President  Kriiger  promised  to  propose  modifications  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Volksraad. 

Sir  Henry  Loch,  Governor  and  High  Commissioner,  and 
Mr.  Ehodes  both  visited  London  twice  during  the  year  to 
discuss  with  the  Home  Government  various  South  African 
questions  of  importance.  From  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Premier  at  Cape  Town  in  August,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
not  hopeful  of  a  South  African  Federation  under  one  flag  that 
would  include  the  two  independent  Boer  Eepublics,  unless  it 
could  be  effected  through  customs  unions  and  railway  facilities. 
He  praised  President  Kriiger  for  preferring  to  keep  the  Trans- 
vaal Eepublic  independent. 

The  South  African  Exhibition  at  Kimberley,  Griqualand 
West,  was  opened  by  Sir  Henry  Loch  (September  8).  A  large 
number  of  South  African  celebrities  were  present.  The  city  of 
Kimberley  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
in  a  good  central  position,  and  has  excellent  railway  communi- 
cation with  the  Cape  and  Port  Elizabeth.  The  exhibition  was 
divided  into  four  great  courts,  British,  Canadian  and  American, 
Continental,  and  South  African,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to 
make  it  a  success.  It  failed,  however,  pecmiiarily,  for  when  it 
closed  (Dec.  8)  its  accounts  showed  a  deficiency  of  14,000Z. 

The  total  imports  of  the  Colony  in  1891  were  valued  at 
7,518,437Z.,  and  the  exports  at  10,934,970/.  In  1892  the  imports 
amounted  to  9,500,000Z.,  and  the  exports,  including  Transvaal 
gold,  to  nearly  12,250,000/.  sterling.  The  revenue  of  the  Colony 
for  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1892,  amounted  to  nearly 
2,500,000/.  sterling. 

Natal. — Eesponsible  government  was  again  deferred  by  the 
refusal  of  the  electors  to  adopt  the  Bill  agreed  upon  by  the 
representatives  of  the  responsible  government  party  in  the 
Legislative  Council  and  the  Colonial  Office.     In  May  Sir  John 
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Eobinson  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Sutton  were  sent  to  England  as 
delegates  appointed  by  the  Conncil  to  confer  with  Lord 
Knutsford,  and  on  their  refcum  to  Natal  after  two  months 
they  took  with  them  a  draft  Bill  approved  by  the  Home 
Government.  The  only  alteration  made  in  the  Bill  that  had 
passed  the  Legislative  Comicil  was  the  omission  of  a  clause 
which  read  as  follows:  "Whenever  any  of  the  powers  and 
authority  vested  in  the  Governor  as  Supreme  or  Paramount 
Native  Chief  shall  be  exercised  such  powers  and  authority  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Governor  in  Council."  It  was  therefore 
arranged  that  the  Governor  under  the  new  Constitution  should 
be  responsible  only  to  the  Home  Colonial  Secretary.  After  the 
report  of  the  delegates  the  Council  dissolved,  and  a  new 
election  of  members  of  the  Council  took  place.  In  the  new 
Council,  which  held  a  special  session  (Oct.  7),  the  Governor, 
Sir  Charles  Mitchell,  announced  in  his  opening  speech  that  the 
Council  had  been  summoned  in  compliance  with  instructions 
from  the  Imperial  Government  to  consider  the  Constitution 
question.  On  October  11  the  Council,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  10, 
adopted  a  resolution  referring  to  the  result  of  the  recent  election 
as  evidence  that  the  Colonists  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
Bill  for  the  establishment  of  responsible  government.  On 
December  23  petitions  were  presented  against  the  return  of 
four  members  of  the  Council  opposed  to  the  Bill,  so  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  a  small  majority  in  the  Council  to 
reverse  the  decision  already  made.  Provision  was  made  in  the 
Bill  for  an  Upper  House  nominated  for  ten  years  in  compliance 
with  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Knutsford. 

Sir  J.  Eobinson  in  an  address  before  the  United  Empire 
Trade  Congress  gave  the  following  figures  in  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  Natal  during  the  past  forty  years :  **  In  1850  our 
imports  were  111,015Z.,  and  our  exports  were  17,109?.  In  1861 
our  imports  were  402,689Z.,  and  our  exports  were  119,299Z.  In 
1871  our  imports  were  472,444Z.,  and  our  exports  were  562,109Z. 
In  1881  our  imports  were  1,912,856/.,  and  our  exports  were 
768,038Z.  In  1890-1  our  imports  were  3,620,809/.,  and  our 
exports  were  1,315,625/.  The  total  import  figures  for  each  of 
the  last  three  of  these  quinquennial  periods  were  as  follows : 
1871,  4,082,538/. ;  1881,  13,120,311/.;  1890-1,  24,291,662/.  Ex- 
ports were  respectively:  1871,  2,252,736/.;  1881,  6,975,413/.; 
1890-1,  10,499,707/.  The  annual  revenue  receipts  were  :  in 
1851,  29,338/.;  in  1861,  107,465/.;  in  1871,  125,628/. ;  in  1881, 
439,583/.  ;  in  1890-1,  1.318,769/." 

As  to  railway  extension,  the  Natal  Colonists  only  desired  to 
obtain  their  legitimate  proportion  of  the  trade  from  the  five 
great  African  seaports — Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East 
London,  Durban,  and  Delagoa  Bay.  They  hoped  that  the 
Transvaal  Government  would  consent  to  allow  the  completion 
of  the  railway  line  between  Johannesburg  and  Port  Durban,  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles,  considering  that  much  of  the  pros- 
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perity  of  Natal  was  dependent  upon  this  concession.  The 
steady  development  of  the  gold  mining  enterprise  in  and  around 
Johannesburg  concentrates  in  the  Transvaal  the  import  trade 
of  the  interior.  It  is  estimated  that  three-fifths  of  the  imports 
into  Natal  pass  in  transit  into  the  interior  States,  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  imports  into  the  Transvaal  during  the  past  year 
came  through  Durban,  which  is  nearer  by  about  fifty  miles  to 
Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  than  any  other  South  African 
British  port.  Some  years  ago  President  Kriiger  announced 
that  he  would  not  permit  any  railway  extension  into  the  Re- 
public from  either  Colony  until  the  line  from  the  Portuguese 
port  of  Delagoa  Bay  had  reached  the  level  upland  within  easy 
reach  of  Pretoria.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  return  for  financial 
help,  he  allowed  the  Cape  Government  to  extend  the  line  made 
through  the  Orange  Free  State  to  Johannesburg.  In  October, 
however,  he  said,  when  alluding  to  the  Natal  railway,  that  he 
would  heartily  stretch  out  his  hands  to  assist  her  Majesty's 
Colonies  without  partiality. 

Transvaal  or  South  African  Republic. — A  new  tariff  was 
adopted  that  was  regarded  as  excessively  high  both  by  the 
Colonial  producer  and  the  Transvaal  consumer.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  could  not  withhold  its  enforcement,  but  modifi- 
cations were  promised  at  the  next  session  of  the  Volksraad  if 
they  could  be  shown  to  be  necessary. 

President  Kriiger  announced  in  October  that  he  was  resolved 
no  longer  to  debar  foreigners  from  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
and  promised  when  the  Volksraad  met  to  promote  legislation 
reducing  the  period  of  residence  qualifjring  for  the  franchise 
from  five  years  to  two  years.  He  also  said  that  he  would  pro- 
pose a  reduction  of  qualification  from  fifteen  to  four  years' 
residence  for  a  seat  in  the  Second  Chamber,  and  for  a  seat  in 
the  First  Chamber  from  twenty  to  ten  years*  residence,  and  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  amalgamate  the  old  and  new  peoples — 
meaning  the  Dutch  and  the  English — in  the  Republic,  being 
convinced  that  such  a  fusion  would  lead  in  time  to  a  United 
South  Africa  with  **  Liberty  '*  for  its  watchword. 

In  November  the  Presidential  canvass  was  becoming  active 
with  General  Joubert  and  President  Kriiger  as  the  candidates. 
The  voting  was  to  take  place  in  January  1893. 

A  conference  was  held  at  Pretoria  in  November  to  discuss 
the  question  of  allowing  the  Transvaal  coinage  to  circulate 
throughout  South  Africa,  in  case  a  mint  for  the  Transvaal 
Republic  should  be  established. 

President  Kritger's  hostility  to  the  Cape  railway  extension 
was  finally  overcome.  It  was  said  to  be  based  largely  on  broken 
promises  and  a  sore  feeling  about  Swaziland,  and  that  permission 
was  granted  for  a  line  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  from  the 
Cape  as  a  proof  of  the  President's  desire  to  help  British 
interests. 

Orange  Free  State, — The  people  of  the  Free  State  Republic 
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living  near  the  Natal  boundary  were  much  dissatisfied  because 
Natal  held  aloof  from  the  Customs  Union,  thus  obliging  them 
to  pay  an  average  of  seven  per  cent,  higher  duties.  President 
Eeitz  resigned  his  office  in  May.  A  conference  proposed  by 
the  Free  State  to  consider  the  extension  of  the  Customs  Union 
was  indefinitely  postponed.  Natal  expressed  a  willingness  to 
send  delegates  if  the  Transvaal  Eepublic  would  also,  but  Presi- 
dent Krliger  declined  to  join  the  conference  while  the  Swaziland 
question  remained  unsettled. 

The  Natal  and  Orange  Free  State  Eailway  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  July  and  competition  between  the  Natal  and  the  Cape 
rival  lines  became  keener  than  ever  through  reduction  of  the 
rates  by  both  companies. 

Zululand, — Good  order  prevailed  throughout  the  year.  The 
people  enjoyed  abundant  harvests,  and  the  herds  of  cattle  that 
form  the  special  wealth  of  the  country  increased  greatly.  Money 
w^as  plentiful,  owing  to  the  high  wages  earned  by  the  young  men 
who  found  employment  in  Natal  and  Kimberley  and  among  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal.  Gold,  especially  in  quartz,  was 
discovered  in  different  parts  of  Zululand,  and  in  paying  quanti- 
ties, and  efforts  were  being  made  to  form  mining  companies. 
Gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  tin,  iron,  asbestos,  and  coal  are  found 
in  the  country,  but  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  as  yet  to 
initiate  mining  enterprises. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  protectorate  was  very  satis- 
factory. There  was  no  public  debt,  and  the  excess  of  assets 
over  liabilities  was  24,662Z.  The  total  estimated  population 
was  about  146,000 — mostly  natives,  as  the  whites  number 
only  some  650  persons. 

The  death  of  the  chief  Umuyamina,  who  refused  to  join 
Cetewayo  in  making  war  upon  the  British,  and  who  was  re- 
warded by  a  pension,  took  place  in  the  summer. 

Mashonaland. — Progress  was  made  in  the  development  of 
the  country  by  the  South  African  Chartered  Co.,  and  constant 
explorations  in  all  directions  were  pushed  forward,  not  only  to 
discover  new  gold  reefs  but  to  find  tracts  of  land  suitable  for 
agricultural  settlement.  The  rainy  season  was  wonderfully 
mild,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Highly  favourable  reports  were  received  from  the  Victoria  gold 
fields.  At  Hartley  Hills  two  tons  of  ore  from  the  Alice  reef 
yielded  3  J  oz.  per  ton  of  retorted  gold. 

Farmers  were  coming  from  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal,  and  settling  on  the  fertile  lands  near  the  south- 
eastern boundary,  and  a  special  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land 
adapted  to  agriculture  was  made  to  a  farmer  from  the  Cape, 
who  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  had  already  100  acres  of  it 
under  cultivation.  Fort  Salisbury  was  fast  becoming  a  centre 
of  civilisation,  with  public  buildings,  churches,  hotels,  and 
shops  of  all  kinds.  Municipal  government  was  estabUshed, 
and  city  lots  sold  at  a  great  advance  in  price.      The  telegraph 
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line  to  Fort  Salisbury  from  the  Cape  was  opened  in  February. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Beira  railway  through  the  tsetse 
fly  country — a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles — the  cost  of 
transport  from  the  coast  would  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  the 
present  rates.  On  November  29  the  earth  embankments  for 
the  road  had  been  finished  beyond  Fontesvilla  on  the  Pungwe 
Eiver,  about  forty-eight  miles  above  Port  Beira,  and  1,700  tons 
of  railway  iron  were  being  landed  at  the  port.  The  railway 
company  has  an  Anglo-Portuguese  board  of  managers,  and  the 
capital  was  found  in  London. 

The  boundary  lines  in  this  part  of  Africa  between  the  British 
and  Portuguese  spheres  of  influence  were  still  unsettled,  as  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  arrange  the  delimitation  were  not 
able  to  agree  on  certain  points,  and  matters  in  dispute  were 
referred  to  the  Home  Governments  for  decision.  Great  econo- 
mies were  effected  by  the  able  administration  of  the  Company's 
affairs  by  Dr.  Jameson,  and  it  was  expected  that  in  the  next 
year  there  would  be  a  surplus  apart  from  what  might  be  derived 
from  the  Company's  share  in  the  produce  of  the  mines.  The 
threatened  trek  of  the  Boers  last  year  was  stopped  by  the  deter- 
mined stand  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  with  the  Africander  Bund. 
The  Bund,  urged  by  him,  gave  the  trekkers  to  know  that  they 
must  keep  out  of  Mashonaland  or  war  would  be  the  result. 
The  Boers  are  now  setthng  in  the  country,  but  under  the  Com- 
pany's flag.  The  total  number  of  gold  mining  claims  registered 
to  the  end  of  August  1892  was  over  15,000.  Of  these  2,000 
had  complied  with  the  Company's  mining  regulations,  and  had 
been  partially  tested  by  shafts  and  cross  cuts.  The  five  prin- 
cipal mining  centres  thus  far  are  Hartley  Hill,  the  Mazoe, 
Umtali,  Victoria,  and  the  Mombe  district,  situated  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  each  other.  Yields  of  from  15  dwt.  to  33 
dwt.  per  ton  were  reported.  These  samples  show  that  the  gold 
is  there  in  great  abundance. 

Bechuayialand, — The  Bechuanaland  protectorate  includes 
the  whole  region  to  the  north  of  the  Crown  Colony  and  even 
the  territories  of  the  Chartered  Company,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  protectorate  costs  the  Imperial  Government  at  pre- 
sent about  100,000/.  a  year.  The  directors  of  the  Chartered 
Company  made  efforts  to  have  placed  under  their  control  the 
region  north  of  the  Crown  Colony  which  is  now  administered 
by  her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  as  a  protectorate,  thereby 
aiming  to  relieve  the  Government  of  this  expense  entirely. 

III.  EAST  AFRICA. 

Zanzibar. — On  the  first  of  February  the  port  of  Zanzibar 
was  opened  free  to  all  nations,  and  every  duty  was  removed 
save  on  ammunition  and  spirits  above  proof.  A  procession 
moved  through  the  streets,  lined  with  soldiers,  to  a  place  of 
meeting  where  were  assembled  several  thousand  merchants  of 
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various  nationalities,  who  presented  Mr.  Gerald  Portal,  the 
British  Consul-General,  with  an  address  of  thanks  and  con- 
gratulation. Mr.  Portal  made  a  speech  amidst  great  enthusiasm, 
declaring  the  port  to  be  free,  and  urged  his  hearers  to  make 
Zanzibar  the  great  emporium  of  East  African  trade.  The 
Gazette,  the  first  East  African  newspaper,  was  published  the 
same  day. 

The  harbour  has  some  disadvantages,  as  the  approaches  to 
the  anchorage  are  difficult,  and  the  lighthouses  erected  by  the 
late  Sultan  are  misleading  and  dangerous  to  navigation.  There 
has  been  no  system  of  administration  in  the  port  of  any  kind, 
and  until  the  system  of  Ughts  is  thoroughly  set  in  order,  until 
new  hghthouses  are  made,  and  the  old  ones  are  made  trust- 
worthy, there  can  be  no  security  for  ships  approaching  the 
shores  at  night.  The  present  state  of  the  finances  do  not  admit 
of  this  work  being  done,  except  by  anticipating  the  dues  on 
shipping.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  Zanzibar  has  always 
held  its  own ;  but  rivalry  is  just  beginning  at  the  ports  of 
Dar-es- Salaam  and  Mombasa,  and  great  improvements  must  be 
made  or  trade  will  be  diverted.  The  financial  condition  of 
the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  was  weak,  owing  to  their 
dependence  on  the  cultivation  of  cloves.  The  market  for  this 
article  is  varying  and  capricious,  and  there  is  constant  danger 
of  cyclones  or  of  some  pest  ruining  the  crop.  Clove  growing 
years  ago  was  remunerative — like  slave  hunting  and  ivory  hunt- 
ing— but  these  trades  are  all  doomed,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
land  must  ere  long  pass  from  Arab  control  into  Indian  and 
European  hands. 

Mauritius. — On  April  29  a  cyclone  of  extraordinary  violence 
devastated  the  island  of  Mauritius,  wrecking  3,000  houses  and 
leaving  over  20,000  people  homeless. 

British  East  Africa. — As  a  result  of  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  of  last  year,  the  German  protectorate  over  Witu 
and  the  coast  northward  to  Kismayu  was  withdrawn,  and  by 
arrangement  with  the  King  of  Italy  the  harbour  and  district  of 
Kismayu  was  wholly  assigned  to  the  British  sphere  of  influence. 
Harbour  works  were  constructed  at  Mombasa — a  rapidly  grow- 
ing town — and  courts  of  justice  were  established.  In  the 
autumn  Captain  Macdonald,  E.E.,  had  completed  the  survey 
for  a  railway  from  Mombasa  to  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Co.  was  doing  its  best  to 
establish  British  influence  over  the  coast  regions,  and  to  open 
up  the  best  routes  to  the  interior.  Captain  Nelson  did  good 
work  in  the  Taita  country,  east  of  Kihma-Njaro,  in  clearing 
away  obstructions  placed  by  the  natives  in  the  way  of  caravans. 
Mr.  Ernest  Berkeley,  the  new  Administrator  of  British  East 
Africa,  succeeded  in  quieting  the  troublesome  Sultan  of  Witu, 
and  went  as  far  north  as  the  river  Juba  to  arrange  with  the 
chiefs  for  the  opening  of  this  important  water-way  into  Somali- 
land. 
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Mention  must  be  made  of  the  work  of  Captain  Lugard's 
Expedition  that  was  sent  out  by  the  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany to  Lakes  Albert  Edward  and  Albert.  What  httle  fighting 
he  had  was  not  with  the  natives,  but  with  the  hostile  parties 
sent  out  by  Kabarega  of  Unyoro,  who  is  the  terror  and  scourge 
of  the  whole  region.  The  natives  themselves,  often  at  first 
suspicious  and  inclined  to  be  hostile,  were  speedily  converted 
into  grateful  and  loyal  friends  by  the  magnanimous  and  chival- 
rous conduct  of  the  British  officer.  They  rejoiced  to  be  relieved 
by  him  from  the  oppressions  of  Kabarega's  emissaries,  and 
eagerly  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  flag  of  the  Queen,  which 
they  all  considered  the  flag  of  the  Company  to  be.  By  the 
establishment  of  forts,  with  small  but  fairly  efficient  garrisons, 
on  Lake  Albert  Edward,  on  Mount  Euwenzori,  in  Torn,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Albert,  and  elsewhere,  Captain  Lugard 
has  taken  effective  possession  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  British  sphere. 

German  East  Africa. — The  administration  of  Baron  von 
Soden  in  East  Africa  was  not  very  successful.  Many  skirmishes 
took  place  here  and  there  with  the  natives,  and  some  loss  of 
life  was  occasioned. 

The  revolt  of  the  Matchemba  tribe  was  turned  to  advantage 
by  the  Arab  slave  dealers,  who  incited  the  native  population 
against  the  whites ;  and  the  warUke  Wadigo  tribe,  because 
another  tribe  on  the  coast  was  about  to  be  taxed  by  the  Germans, 
came  to  their  assistance  and  beat  the  German  troops,  chasing 
them  down  the  coast  to  Tanga,  when  their  ammunition  failed. 

Expeditions  for  exploring  the  interior  were  numerous.  One 
under  Dr.  Baumann  left  Tanga  Jan.  17 ;  others  set  out  for  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Kihma-Njaro.  There  was  an  expedi- 
tion planned  for  Lakes  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika  to  be  headed 
by  Major  von  Wissmann  with  the  sole  object  of  suppressing  the 
slave  trade.  The  Kilima-Njaro  expedition  under  Baron  von 
Billow  met  with  a  severe  defeat  in  the  Moshi  territory  June  10. 
The  force  consisted  of  five  Europeans  and  150  Soudanese.  In 
a  fight  with  the  natives  one  white  man  was  killed  and  two, 
including  the  leader,  were  wounded.  A  retreat  was  made  to 
Gonga.  Aifairs  in  June  were  in  a  critical  state.  Serious  agita- 
tion existed  in  Usagara,  which  threatened  to  break  out  into  open 
rebellion.  The  Wahehe  tribes  were  continually  aggressive,  and 
while  the  slave  trade  flourished  on  the  coast  of  the  southern 
province,  a  retrograde  movement  in  all  legitimate  commerce 
took  place.  There  were  hopes  that  Major  von  Wissmann  would 
be  reappointed  to  organise  the  military  administration,  and  that 
Baron  von  Soden,  the  Governor,  would  be  dismissed. 

The  troops  at  Tabora,  assisted  by  those  of  the  expeditions, 
led  by  Count  Schweinitz  and  Captain  Spring,  attacked  on  June 
5  the  fortress  of  Znikoro  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Unyamwesi, 
and  after  a  hard  fight  took  it  with  the  loss  of  three  lalled  and 
eight  wounded,  and  on  October  2  Dr.  Schwesinger,  the  Com- 
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mander  at  Tabora,  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  giving  up  the 
country  to  German  rule,  and  abolishing  slavery  and  robbery  in 
his  dominions. 


IV.   WEST  AFRICA. 

Dahoiney, — Benhazin,  the  King  of  Dahomey,  in  order  to 
fulfil  his  obligations  to  supply  so-called  labourers  for  the  Belgian 
Congo  Eailway,  made  frequent  raids  among  the  Ouatechifs  and 
other  tribes  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  French  were  therefore 
compelled  to  wage  war  with  him.  The  King  obtained  supplies 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  German  firms  on  the  coast. 
Col.  Dodds  commanding  the  French  engaged  with  the  elite  of 
the  Dahomey  troops  on  September  19,  and  completely  routed 
them,  but  they  afterwards  rallied  and  several  sharp  encounters 
took  place.  The  French  were  reinforced  by  a  thousand  men 
in  August,  and  driving  the  enemy  before  them  entered  Abomey, 
the  capital,  in  November.  The  King  fled  with  about  1,000 
warriors  including  400  Amazons,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  would 
renew  hostilities  at  the  head  of  a  much  larger  iarmy  gathered 
from  countries  north  of  Dahomey  in  the  spring  of  1893.  After 
his  victory  Colonel  Dodds  submitted  to  his  Government  a  scheme 
for  dividing  the  kingdom  into  three  independent  provinces. 

Senegal. — The  French  Governor  of  Senegal  has  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  making  a  census  of  the  population  of  that 
ColoDy.  In  the  region  between  Bakel  and  the  Atlantic,  the 
desert,  and  Portuguese  Guinea,  there  are,  in  self-governing 
communes,  39,000  inhabitants  ;  in  territories  of  direct  adminis- 
tration, 51,000  inhabitants  ;  in  territories  of  immediate  protec- 
torate, 927,000  inhabitants;  in  territories  of  the  political  protec- 
torate, 80,000  inhabitants— total,  1,097,000  inhabitants. 

The  Europeans  number  about  3,000,  besides  nearly  the 
same  number  of  French.  The  native  population  is  essentially 
a  farming  one.  There  are  what  may  be  called  four  towns — the 
capital,  St.  Louis,  with  20,000  inhabitants ;  Dakar,  with  8,700 ; 
Goree,  with  2,000  ;  and  Eufisque,  with  8,000.  St.  Louis  had  in 
1878  only  16,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  railway  between  Dakar 
and  St.  Louis,  with  a  station  at  Eufisque,  which  is  helping  to 
open  up  Lower  Senegal  to  cultivation. 

Gold  Coast, — Sir  W.  B.  Griffith,  Governor  of  the  Colony, 
installed  in  July  the  new  King  of  East  Crobo,  after  abolishing 
human  sacrifices  and  other  barbarous  fetish  rites  on  Crobo  Hill 
where  the  fetish  priests  and  priestesses  were  located. 

Niger  District. — The  boats  of  the  French  explorer  Lieut. 
Mizon  were  towed  up  the  Benue  by  the  Niger  Company,  and  in 
October  he  was  ascending  the  Niger,  and  taking  in  fuel  and 
provisions  at  all  the  stations.  Another  Frenchman,  Capt. 
Monteil,  had  reached  the  capital  of  Sokoto,  and  seemed  to  be 
planning  a  campaign  against  British  interests  in  Bomu.  A 
considerable  and  increasing  trade  was  being  done  in  the  terri- 
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tories  of  the  Niger  Company  by  independent  merchants  settled 
there  since  the  issue  of  the  charter. 

Gambia. — This  Colony  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
The  revenue  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  there 
was  no  pubhc  debt.  The  land  is  cultivated  in  the  most  primi- 
tive way,  and  there  is  a  great  prejudice  against  the  introduction 
of  ploughs.  In  the  water-way  of  the  Gambia  Eiver  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  a  much  larger  trade  than  has  hitherto 
existed.  The  settlement  of  the  French  boundary  line,  giving 
ten  kilometres  on  each  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Colony  for  250 
miles,  was  regarded  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Government 
in  December  was  about  to  send  another  expedition  up  the 
Gambia  to  punish  the  marauder  Foodey  Cabba,  whose  capital 
town  was  destroyed  by  a  British  force  of  200  bluejackets  and 
300  men  of  the  West  India  Regiment  early  in  March,  as  this 
chief  had  lately  begun  again  to  harass  the  native  traders  on  the 
river. 

Oil  Rivers  Protectorate. — A  treaty  was  concluded  making 
the  Kingdom  of  Benin  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
country  is  fertile,  and  its  oil  produce  important.  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald,  the  High  Commissioner,  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  managing  the  natives  by  tact  and  skill  rather  than 
by  threatenings  and  punishment.  The  first  annual  trade  report 
from  this  new  protectorate  for  the  year  ending  July  31  gave 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  value  of  palm  oil  exported  was 
462,859Z.,  and  of  palm  kernels  274,756Z.  The  imports  included 
nearly  every  variety  of  European  manufacture. 

Congo  Free  State. — The  Budget  of  the  independent  State 
for  1891  showed  a  deficit  of  7,000,000  francs,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  be  remedied  in  future  by  the  customs  duties 
established  by  the  Brussels  Conference.  Negotiations  went  on 
for  the  delimitation  of  boundaries  between  French  territory 
and  the  Congo  State. 

Captain  Jacques,  commanding  a  post  in  Katanga  established 
by  the  Brussels  Anti- Slavery  Society,  was  threatened  with  an 
attack  by  Rumaliza  and  his  Arabs,  who  said  that  they  would 
force  him  to  withdraw  in  three  months  and  pay  a  war  indem- 
nity. At  his  entreaty  Captain  Joubert  came  to  his  help  from 
a  neighbouring  post  with  the  Delcommune  Expedition.  The 
two  captains  made  an  attack  on  the  Arab  fort  near  by,  but 
after  twelve  hours'  fighting  withdrew  to  Albertville,  short  of 
ammunition  and  provisions.  In  October  Captain  Jacques  was 
in  urgent  need  of  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and  two  expedi- 
tions—the first  under  Lieut.  Long — were  sent  out  for  his  relief 
by  the  Belgian  Society.  The  Katanga  Expedition  of  last  year 
went  up  the  Congo  and  thence  to  the  east  coast,  but  Captain 
Stairs  and  Captain  Bodson  perished  on  the  way. 

All  expedition,  which  included  twelve  white  men  and  a  large 
number  of  natives  with  women  and  children,  set  out  under 
Major  Hodister  to  establish  a  trading  station  at  Rebi-Eebi  on 
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the  Upper  Congo.  They  were  attacked  by  the  Arabs  without 
warning  or  provocation.  Seven  of  the  thirteen  whites  were 
killed  and  beheaded  and  their  bodies  given  to  the  cannibals, 
and  one  of  the  first  victims  was  Major  Hodister.  The  survivors 
escaped  to  the  river  and  got  oflf  in  a  canoe,  but  two  of  them 
died  on  the  way  down,  and  after  a  terrible  journey  only  four 
reached  Matadi. 

Chinese  labourers  for  the  Congo  Eailway  were  landed  at 
Matadi  on  the  Lower  Congo  in  November—  in  all  540 — and  the 
experiment  of  introducing  Chinese  labour  into  Africa  was 
causing  much  interest. 

A  large  force  under  M.  Vander-Kerckhoven  made  its  way 
through  the  north  of  the  Congo  State  towards  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  at  the  latest  advices  had  established  itself  at  Lado,  north  of 
Wadelai,  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence. 

Lagos. — A  British  expedition  in  May,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Scott,  marched  against  the  Egbas  and  the  Jehus  who 
were  blocking  the  trade  routes  behind  Lagos.  The  Jebus 
attacked  in  force  but  were  repulsed,  and  after  several  skir- 
mishes and  some  bloodshed  the  King  was  taken  prisoner  and 
his  subjects  sued  for  peace.  It  was  impossible  to  allow  these 
tribes  to  set  up  a  barrier  between  the  interior  and  the  coast,  for 
it  meant  ruin  to  the  Colony,  and  after  all  means  of  conciliation 
had  been  tried  in  vain  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  coercion — 
as  in  similar  cases  elsewhere. 

The  last  rites  to  the  memory  of  the  late  King  Ja-Ja  took 
place  in  November.  Two  hundred  war  canoes  sailed  up  the 
river  into  the  interior,  each  prow  draped  with  white,  and  each 
canoe  bearing  seventy  warriors  with  their  heads  dressed  in 
huge  turbans  of  white  as  badges  of  mourning. 

v.   CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Nyassaland. — Early  in  the  year  a  serious  disaster  happened 
to  the  force  under  Commissioner  H.  H.  Johnston,  who  had 
been  engaged  with  signal  success  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade 
on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Under  his  command 
there  were  several  hundred  Sikhs  led  by  Captain  Maguire,  and 
a  body  of  native  police.  While  attacking  and  destrojdng  two 
slave  dhows  Captain  Maguire  was  drowned  in  the  lake.  Two 
other  officers  went  on  shore  to  treat  with  the  natives  and  were 
immediately  killed.  Mr.  Johnston  and  Captain  Maguire  had 
had  several  remarkable  escapes  in  previous  fights.  Makanjila, 
a  powerful  chief  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  has  been  for  years 
a  most  notorious  slave  dealer,  and  Mr.  Johnston  was  obUged  to 
deal  with  this  man  severely.  It  was  not  encouraging,  however, 
to  hear  in  September  that  the  slave  trade  thereabout  was  in- 
creasing. At  the  same  time,  all  that  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  the  growing  prosperity  of  Nyassaland  is  fully  confirmed. 
Coffee  plantations  are  spreading  all  over  the  Blantyre  region 
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and  the  export  is  on  the  increase.  The  suitability  of  the 
country  for  tea  is  doubtful,  but  there  is  a  splendid  field  for 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  maize,  and  numerous  other  products. 
The  great  drawback  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  tropical  Africa, 
is  the  want  of  cheap  and  rapid  conamunication. 

Emin  Pasha. — Ofi&cial  news  came  in  May  from  Baron  von 
Soden  that  Emin's  expedition  never  reached  Wadelai,  but  was 
stopped  by  sickness  and  famine,  and  that  he  had  returned  to 
the  Albert  Nyanza.  In  September  reports  from  Tabora  through 
Dr.  Stuhlmann,  who  accompanied  him,  stated  that  he  had  taken 
refuge  with  an  Arab  chief  at  the  south  end  of  Albert  Edward 
Lake.  His  followers  had  left  him,  and  his  resources  were  com- 
pletely exhausted.  This  is  probably  the  final  collapse  of  Emin 
Pasha. 

Uganda. — A  sort  of  triangular  duel  between  Protestants, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Mohammedans  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time  in  Uganda.  The  Protestant  missionaries  were  settled  in 
the  country  before  the  French  Jesuits,  who,  when  they  came, 
treated  the  Protestants  with  contempt  and  intolerance,  which 
aroused  intolerance  in  return.  In  1891,  however,  Romanists 
and  Protestants  combined  to  rout  the  Mohammedans,  that  were 
then  very  powerful.  Afterwards  the  two  nominally  Christian 
parties  were  with  the  greatest  difficulty  restrained  by  Captain 
Lugard,  Acting  Administrator  for  the  British  East  Africa  Co. 
in  that  region,  from  constant  quarrelling.  The  Catholics  had 
made  a  convert  of  the  King  Mwauga — a  sort  of  weak  Nero — and 
through  his  influence  their  party  greatly  increased,  till  it  out- 
numbered the  Protestant  party  three  to  one.  Captain  Lugard, 
who  had  given  repeated  warning  that  he  would  join  his  forces 
with  those  of  either  party  attacked,  just  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  factions  in  some  order  till  the  arrival  of  certain  French 
priests,  who  evidently  bore  information  or  instructions  of  some 
kind  that  caused  the  French  party  to  become  uncontrollable. 
The  Chartered  Company  had  hinted  that  it  could  not  aflford  to 
hold  Uganda  much  longer,  and  the  Catholics  doubtless  thought 
that  their  chance  had  come,  or — in  the  words  of  Mgr.  Hirth, 
one  of  the  priests  stationed  there — **  a  very  Uttle  more  and  it 
would  have  become  a  Catholic  kingdom."  Each  side  had  been 
blaming  Captain  Lugard  for  partiality  to  the  other,  which 
was  proof  that  he  acted  impartially.  Early  in  January  the 
crisis  came.  One  day  a  man  was  killed  by  a  Catholic  chief. 
The  aflair  was  taken  before  the  King  for  judgment.  He  dis- 
missed the  case,  and  refused  to  reconsider  his  decision.  The 
next  day  Captain  Lugard  sent  to  the  King  demanding  justice 
on  the  murderer,  but  the  King  was  defiant  and  said  the  English 
might  fight  if  they  wished,  but  if  they  did  they  would  be  killed. 
Captain  Lugard  in  his  report  says :  **  Seeing  that  Catholics 
were  massing  in  great  numbers  in  Mengo  and  lar  outnumbering 
the  Protestants — who  had  made  no  preparations  whatever  for 
war — and  mainly  because  in  open  Baraza  before  the  King  my 
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messenger  had  been  told  that  if  there  was  war  the  Catholics 
meant  to  attack  us,  I  judged  it  best  to  issue  forty  rifles  (muzzle- 
loaders)  with  a  little  ammunition  to  the  Protestants.  The  im- 
mediate result  appeared  good.  The  Catholics  saw  that  I  meant 
what  I  said,  and  that  war  was  really  imminent  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  refusal  to  do  justice.  They  also  saw  that  I 
intended,  as  I  had  told  them,  to  support  the  Protestants.  A 
leading  chief  came  to  treat  with  me.  I  said  the  murderer  must 
be  given  up,  and  asked  what  apology  they  intended  to  make  for 
the  insults  in  the  Baraza.  Up  to  late  at  night  on  the  23rd  it 
appeared  probable  that  the  Catholics  would  give  in,  and  I  got 
secret  news  from  the  Katikiro  (the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  a 
Protestant)  that  at  a  shauri  they  had  agreed  to  give  up  the 
murderer  and  pay  two  tusks  compensation.  I  had  hardly 
finished  reading  the  letter  when  the  war-drums  rang  out  from 
the  Catholic  shambas.'* 

The  priests  told  the  Catholic  party  that  the  Company  was  a 
trading  company,  and  that  it  dared  not  fight  and  spoil  their 
trading  prospects.  An  attack  was  made  on  the  fort  to  carry 
it  by  storm,  but  it  was  defended  by  two  Maxim  guns,  and  the 
assailants  were  repulsed  vnth  loss  of  seventy  or  eighty  men,  with 
a  large  number  wounded.  On  the  other  side  there  were  some 
fifty  wounded  of  those  who  fought  outside  the  fort.  It  was  a 
complete  defeat  for  the  Catholic  party,  who  fled  with  the  King 
to  the  lake. 

The  Catholic  priests  had  decUned  to  come  into  the  fort 
before  the  fighting,  and  when  it  was  over  they  declined  to  leave 
their  houses  until  Captain  Lugard  had  himself  galloped  over 
and  begged  the  Bishop  to  come  over  to  Kampala  as  a  personal 
favour.  On  their  arrival  at  the  fort  every  hospitality  was  shown 
the  fathers.  Captain  Williams  gave  up  his  own  bed  to  the 
Bishop,  a  guard  was  placed  over  the  mission  goods,  and  next 
day  they  were  brought  up  to  Kampala  and  stored.  "  Nothing,'* 
says  Captain  Lugard  of  the  priests,  *'  on  their  part  could  exceed 
their  courtesy,  and  they  constantly  assured  me  they  owed  their 
lives  to  us.'* 

It  was  obvious  from  Captain  Lugard's  dispassionate  account 
that  the  conduct  of  the  French  priests  was  anything  but  straight- 
forward ;  and  that,  when  their  own  game  was  evidently  lost, 
they  continued  to  thwart  as  far  as  they  could  the  efforts  of  the 
Company's  officers  to  restore  order  and  peace  to  the  distracted 
country.  The  return  of  Mwanga  to  his  capital  was  indispen- 
sable for  the  re-establishment  of  order,  but  he  was  in  custody 
of  the  Catholics,  and,  whether  by  force  or  persuasion,  but  cer- 
tainly against  his  own  judgment,  they  managed  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  way  for  a  long  time,  while  pretending  to  do  their  best  to 
secure  his  return.  He  returned  to  Mingo,  the  capital,  finally, 
and  having  turned  Protestant,  order  was  restored,  and  the 
Company's  sway  was  re-established.  The  so-called  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  were  finally  put  in    separate   provinces, 
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and  ordered  to  keep  there  unless  they  were  unarmed.  The 
Mohammedans  also  were  put  in  a  province  of  their  own.  In 
December  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  with  Uganda 
was  still  unsettled.  The  Home  Government  offered  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  Company  remaining  in  Uganda  until  March  31, 1892, 
and  the  offer  was  accepted.  The  feeling  in  Great  Britain  was 
strong  among  all  parties  against  the  abandonment  of  the 
country  from  fear  of  trouble  from  the  Mohammedan  faction,  and 
from  motives  of  honour  and  interest.  Captain  Lugard  returned 
to  England  at  the  close  of  the  year,  leaving  Captain  W.  H. 
Williams,  a  very  competent  and  impartial  officer,  in  command, 
but  later  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Uganda  on  account  of 
ill-health. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

AMERICA. 
I.  UNITED  STATES. 

The  state  of  parties  in  the  United  States  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1892  (the  first  session  of  the  fifty- 
second  Congress)  was  as  follows :  In  the  Senate — Repub- 
licans, 47 ;  Democrats,  39  ;  People's  Party,  2.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives— Democrats,  233  ;  Republicans,  88 ;  People's 
Party,  9 ;  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  being  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Charles 
F.  Crisp,  of  Georgia,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
President  Harrison's  Cabinet  at  that  time  included  James  G. 
Blaine,  of  Maine,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Secretary  of  War ;  W.  H.  H.  Miller,  of  Indiana,  Attorney- 
General  ;  John  Wanamaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  Postmaster- 
General  ;  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  John  W.  Noble,  of  Missouri,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ; 
and  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  of  Wisconsin,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
During  the  session  of  Congress  that  ended  August  5  there 
were  9,835  Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  3,604  in  the  Senate.  Of  these  only  823 
became  laws,  and  many  of  these  were  unimportant.  The  Act 
prohibiting  the  coming  of  Chinese  into  the  United  States  was 
regarded  as  a  measure  of  severity,  but  justified  by  the  danger  it 
was  intended  to  turn  aside.  The  Chinese  Minister  in  Washing- 
ton lodged  a  protest  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  because  it 
deprived  Chinese  subjects  of  the  right  of  bail  in  habeas  corpus 
cases,  and  because  it  exacted  registration  of  the  Chinese  resi- 
dents, a  regulation  practically  impossible  for  them  to  comply 
with,  since  they  were  all  required  to  prove  by  white  witnesses 
that  they  were  lawfully  entitled  to  be  in  the  country.  He  claimed 
that  these  features  of  the  Act  were  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty 
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of  1880,  which  guaranteed  to  Chinese  labourers  in  the  United 
States  the  same  rights  that  were  allowed  to  subjects  of  other 
nations.  The  Bill  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  severe  criticism  from  both  parties,  Mr.  Hooker,  of 
Mississippi,  declaring  it  to  be  infamous,  and  Mr.  Hitt,  of 
Illinois,  describing  it  as  a  most  deliberate  violation  of  public 
faith.  ''  They  were  sending  missionaries,"  said  Mr.  Hitt,  "  to 
teach  the  Chinese  the  commandment,  *  Thou  shalt  not  lie,'  yet 
Congress  was  setting  aside  treaties  that  had  been  agreed  to  in 
good  faith.  Under  this  Bill,'*  said  he,  '*  if  the  late  Chinese 
Ambassador  were  to  visit  the  United  States  to  receive  from 
members  of  Congress  those  hospitalities  which  he  had  so  grace- 
fully accorded  to  them,  he  could  be  sentenced  to  five  years  in 
the  penitentiary.  Stanley  found  nothing  so  barbarous  as  this 
in  darkest  Africa." 

A  Bill  granting  an  American  registry  to  two  Inman  steam- 
ships, on  condition  that  two  others  equal  in  size  and  speed  were 
built  in  the  United  States  by  the  Company,  became  law.  An 
effect  of  the  Act,  under  the  Navigation  laws  of  the  United 
States,  was  that  it  compelled  the  ofi&cers  to  obtain  American 
certificates.  The  decline  in  the  American  shipbuilding  trade 
under  the  operation  of  these  laws,  which  compel  any  American- 
built  vessel  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  all 
repairs  made  in  foreign  ports,  has  been  enormous.  By  this  Act 
a  subsidy  of  ^4  per  mile  sailed  was  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Company,  for  carrying  mails  between 
New  York  and  Southampton. 

An  Act  was  passed  "  to  enforce  reciprocal  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in 
August  President  Harrison,  in  accordance  with  its  terms, 
issued  a  proclamation  imposing  retaliatory  tolls  on  Canadian 
vessels  passing  through  American  canals. 

The  long  vexed  question  of  the  Behring  Sea  seal  fisheries 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement  by  arbitration.  An  agreement 
for  the  season  was  made  on  terms  substantially  equivalent  to 
the  recent  modus  vivendi.  In  the  famous  W,  P.  Sayward  case 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  seizure  of  the 
vessel  by  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Bush  in  1887  was 
legal.  The  owners  had  protested  and  the  vessel  had  been 
temporarily  released,  pending  reference  to  a  higher  court  than 
the  District  Court  of  Alaska  which  had  declared  the  vessel  to 
be  confiscate. 

The  case  was  made  a  test  one,  and  an  appeal  was  Jodged  in 
the  Supreme  Court  by  counsel  representing  the  Governments 
of  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  The  nominal  and  technical 
object  of  the  proceedings  was  to  obtain  an  order  from  the 
Supreme  Court  prohibiting  the  Alaska  Court  from  enforcing  its 
judgment  against  the  W.  P.  Sayward.  The  position  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Calderon  Carlisle  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain  was  that  the  Alaska  Court  contravened  the  law  of  nations 
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in  ordering  the  confiscation  of  the  W,  P,  Saywardior  an  ofifence 
which  had  been  committed  on  the  high  seas.  The  judgment 
stated  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel  could  have  questioned  the 
right  of  the  court  to  try  the  case.  He  did  not  do  so,  however, 
and  the  Court  could  not  now,  on  the  ground  of  the  private 
rights  of  owners  involved,  issue  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  Alaska  Court  had  the  jurisdiction 
clearly  asserted  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration  was  to  meet  in  Paris  March  23, 
1898.  France,  Italy,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  appointed  three 
of  the  judges.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States  the  arbitrators 
appointed  were  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama.  The  British  arbitrators  were 
Lord  Hannen  and  Sir  John  Thompson. 

The  claims  of  the  United  States  were  as  follows  :  That 
prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United 
States  Russia  asserted  and  exercised  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
seal  fisheries  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  and  also  asserted 
and  exercised  throughout  that  sea  the  right  to  prevent,  by  the 
employment,  when  necessary,  of  reasonable  force,  any  invasion 
of  such  exclusive  rights. 

That  Great  Britain,  not  having  at  any  time  resisted  or 
objected  to  such  assertions  of  exclusive  right  or  the  exercise  of 
such  power,  is  to  be  deemed  as  having  recognised  and  assented 
to  the  same.  That  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  Behring 
Sea  was  not  included  in  the  phrase  **  Pacific  Ocean  "  as  used  in 
the  treaty  of  1825  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  that 
after  said  treaty  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  cession  to  the  United 
States,  Russia  continued  to  assert  the  same  exclusive  rights  and 
authority  as  above  mentioned. 

That  all  the  rights  of  Russia  in  respect  to  the  seal  fisheries 
in  Behring  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary  established  by  the 
treaty  of  March  30,  1867,  between  that  nation  and  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  power  and  authority  possessed  and  asserted 
by  Russia  to  protect  said  rights,  passed  unimpaired  to  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty. 

That  the  United  States  have  such  a  property  and  interest  in 
the  Alaskan  seal  herd  as  to  justify  the  employment  by  that 
nation,  upon  the  high  seas,  of  such  means  as  are  reasonably 
necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  such  herd,  and  to  secure 
the  possession  and  benefit  of  the  same  to  the  United  States ; 
and  that  all  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  United  States  done 
and  had  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  such  property  and  interest 
were  justifiable  and  stand  justified ;  and  that  compensation 
should  be  made  to  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
amount  of  the  losses  of  the  United  States,  or  such  other  sum  as 
may  be  deemed  to  be  just ;  and  that  should  it  be  considered  that 
the  United  States  have  not  the  full  property  or  property  interest 
asserted  by  them,  it  be  then  decreed  to  be  the  international 
duty  of  Great  Britain  to  concur  with  the  United  States  in  the 
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adoption  and  enforcement  against  the  citizens  of  either  nation 
such  regulations  as  will  effectually  prohibit  and  prevent  the 
capture  anywhere  upon  the  high  seas  of  any  seals  belonging  to 
said  (Alaskan  seal)  herd. 

President  Harrison  sent  a  message  to  Congress  in  January 
accompanying  correspondence  between  the  Governments  of 
Chili  and  the  United  States,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion against  Balmaceda.  Eeferring  to  assaults  on  the  sailors 
of  the  Baltimorey  the  President  said  :  **  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  our  sailors  were  assaulted,  beaten,  stabbed,  and  killed,  not 
for  anything  they  or  any  of  them  had  done,  but  for  what  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  done,  or  was  charged 
with  having  done,  by  its  civil  officers  and  naval  commanders. 
If  that  be  the  true  aspect  of  the  case,  the  injury  was  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ;  not  to  the  poor  sailors  who 
were  assaulted  in  a  manner  as  brutal  as  cowardly.  The  com- 
munications of  the  Chilian  Government  in  relation  to  this  cruel 
aiid  disastrous  attack  upon  our  men,  as  will  appear  from  the 
correspondence,  have  not  in  any  degree  taken  the  form  of  a 
manly  and  satisfactory  expression  of  regret,  much  less  of 
apology."  Accordingly,  the  President  says,  on  the  2l8t  instant, 
he  sent  his  **  conclusions  *'  to  the  Chilian  Government.  In 
this  ultimatum  it  was  set  forth  that  the  assault  was  "  an  attack 
upon  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Navy,  having  its  origin 
and  motive  in  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  this  Government,  and 
not  in  any  act  of  the  sailors  or  any  of  them  "  ;  that  **  some 
police  and  some  Chilian  soldiers  and  sailors  were  themselves 
guilty  of  unprovoked  assaults  upon  our  sailors  before  and  after 
the  anrest  *' ;  and  that  "  suitable  apologies  and  some  adequate 
reparation  for  the  injury  done  this  Government  "  must  be  again 
asked  for.  In  the  same  note  the  attention  of  the  Chilian 
Government  was  called  to  the  offensive  character  of  the  note 
addressed  by  Seiior  Matta,  its  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
Senor  Montt,  its  Minister  at  Washin^on,  on  December  11. 
This  despatch  was  **  not  only  undiplomatic,  but  grossly  insulting,'* 
and  the  President  notified  the  Chilian  Government  that,  unless 
this  note  was  at  once  withdrawn  and  an  apology  tendered  as 
public  as  this  offence,  he  would  terminate  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. As  for  the  request  of  the  recall  of  Mr.  Egan,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  a  persona  grata  y  the  President  could  not 
consent  to  consider  such  a  question  until  it  had  first  been 
settled  whether  the  correspondence  of  the  United  States  with 
Chili  could  be  conducted  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  respect. 

A  decided  war  feeling  was  aroused  by  this  message,  and  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  declared 
that  they  would  support  the  Eepublican  President  in  his  action. 
Fortunately  the  Chilian  Government  sent  the  required  apology, 
expressing  profound  regret  for  the  attack  made  on  the  United 
States  sailors,  as  well  as  sincere  respect  for  the  United  States ; 
and  in  July  it  was  announced  that  Chili  had  agreed  to  pay 
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1^75,000  to  the  families  of  the  two  men  of  the  United  States 
corvette  Baltimore  who  were  killed  at  Valparaiso,  and  to  the 
wounded. 

Discussions  on  silver  questions  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  Congress.  In  March  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
set  apart  three  days  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bland  Silver 
Bill.  After  scenes  of  great  excitement  and  disorder  which 
lasted  for  several  days,  the  Bill  for  free  silver  coinage  was 
successfully  arrested.  When  the  first  test  vote  was  taken  on 
the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  laid  on  the  table  the  House  was 
equally  divided,  148  yeas  to  148  nays.  The  Speaker,  Mr.  Crisp, 
gave  a  casting  vote  against  the  motion  and  saved  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Bland  moved  the  previous  question  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, but  till  half-past  twelve  a  steady  contest  was  kept  up, 
when,  being  unable  to  secure  a  vote,  and  with  barely  200  mem- 
bers present,  Mr.  Bland  abandoned  his  Bill  and  moved  the 
adjouniment,  which  was  carried.  Afterwards  it  was  decided 
to  abandon  the  Bill  for  the  session,  and  this  caused  general 
rejoicing  among  all  business  interests.  But,  unexpectedly,  the 
question  was  raised  again  in  the  Senate,  by  Senator  Stewart,  of 
Nevada,  who  introduced  a  Bill  authorising  any  owner  of  silver 
bullion  to  deposit  the  same  in  any  mint  for  coinage  for  his 
benefit  into  standard  silver  dollars,  which  were  to  be  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private.  It  repealed  the  Bullion 
Purchase  Law  of  1890,  and  instructed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  have  coined  all  the  bullion  in  the  Treasury  which 
had  been  purchased  with  silver  certificates.  This  measure 
passed  the  Senate  by  29  to  25,  but  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  refused  to  consider  it  by  a  vote  of  163  nays  to  129  yeas, 
and  thus  the  free  coinage  silver  movement  was  finally  defeated 
for  the  session.  The  first  session  of  the  fifty-second  Congress 
adjourned  August  5.  The  total  supplies  voted  in  the  session 
amounted  to  507,701,380 — an  increase  due  to  the  Pension  and 
Post-Office  Departments. 

The  President,  in  October,  was  preparing  instructions  for 
the  American  delegates  to  the  International  Monetary  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  Brussels.  Eight  European  nations,  including 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  accepted  the  President's 
invitation  to  join  the  Conference. 

Senator  Chandler,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Immigration,  introduced  a  Bill  in  December  in  the  Senate  to  sus- 
pend immigrations  into  the  Republic  except  from  the  Western 
Continent  of  America  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  The 
Atlantic  steamship  companies  were  prepared  to  make  energetic 
resistance  to  this  measure.  By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Immigration  it  appeared  that  579,662  persons  arrived  in  the 
country  during  the  year  ending  June  1892.  Of  these  2,801  were 
not  allowed  to  land.  It  was  not,  however,  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  prohibit  immigration,  but  to  prevent  undesir- 
able persons  from  becoming  citizens. 
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Commissions  had  been  already  appointed  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Dela- 
ware, Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Michigan,  to  promote  uniform 
legislation  in  the  different  States  on  certain  important  subjects, 
since  especially  the  laws  relating  to  marriage,  divorce,  and 
legitimacy  are  in  great  confusion  as  a  natural  result  of  local 
legislation. 

A  large  number  of  Mormons  were  in  June  about  to  leave 
Salt  Lake  City  to  found  a  new  community  in  Mexico,  having 
secured  a  territory  of  1,000,000  acres  granted  in  perpetuity  by 
the  Mexican  Government.  In  this  Colony  polygamy,  which 
was  disestabhshed  in  Utah  by  the  rigid  United  States  laws, 
was  to  be  revived  without  interference  from  the  Mexican 
authorities. 

The  enormous  expenses  of  the  Pension  List  were  still  in- 
creasing. The  disbursements  on  this  account  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  amounted  to  #141,086,948. 

Among  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  before  the  ad- 
journment in  August  was  one  of  #2,500,000  for  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  and  granted  in  the  form  of  5,000,000  special 
souvenir  silver  coins  of  the  weight  fineness,  and  value  of  the 
regular  silver  half-dollars  in  current  use.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  the  souvenir  coins  were  to  be  issued  from  the  United 
States  Mint,  it  at  once  became  apparent  that  the  coins  could  be 
disposed  of  at  a  large  premium.  During  the  five  days  succeeding 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  tenders  were  received  for  600,000  of  the 
coins  at  100  per  cent,  premium.  For  the  first  souvenir  coin  to 
be  struck  several  wealthy  men  in  Chicago  offered  200Z. 

Very  serious  riots  occurred  at  Messrs.  Carnegie  &  Company's 
iron  works  on  the  Monongahela  River  at  Homestead,  Pennsyl- 
vania, early  in  July,  resulting  from  a  strike  among  the  work- 
men, many  of  whom  were  foreigners.  Mr.  Frick,  chairman  of 
the  Carnegie  Company,  fearing  some  damage  to  the  property, 
asked  Mr.  M^Leaiy,  Sheriff  of  Alleghany  County,  for  deputies 
to  guard  the  works.  The  Sheriff  sent  from  Pittsbmrg  eleven 
deputies,  who  constituted  his  office  force,  but  these  men  went 
back  on  being  faced  by  some  thousands  of  workmen  at  Home- 
stead. During  the  night  the  men  kept  close  guard  round  the 
works,  and  before  daylight  a  tug  with  two  barges  left  Pittsburg 
with  200  Pinkerton  police  aboard,  towing  up  the  river  to  Home- 
stead. Telephone  messages  and  a  mounted  courier  who  galloped 
to  Homestead  brought  the  alarm,  and  the  workmen  swarmed 
along  the  river  banks,  where  they  were  massed  before  the  barges 
arrived.  When  the  boats  appeared  the  crowd  broke  through 
the  fence  which  surrounded  the  works  and  appeared  at  the 
landing.  About  4*30  a.m.,  July  6,  Pinkerton*s  men  landed  and 
shots  were  exchanged,  the  workmen  being  armed  with  rifles. 
Two  of  their  number  fell  wounded,  and  this  enraged  the  crowd, 
who  drove  the  police  back  to  the  barges,  while  about  100  shots 
wrere  fired.     The  noise  brought  5,000  men,  women,  and  children 
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out  to  the  river  banks  in  the  early  morning,  and  they  cheered 
the  workmen.  The  barges  then  withdrew  into  the  stream,  but 
another  attempt  at  landnig  was  made  about  9'30,  and  was  re- 
pulsed. The  workmen  had  placed  a  cannon  in  position  upon  a 
hill  on  the  northern  bank  and  fired  upon  the  barges,  thus  pre- 
venting a  landing  and  killing  the  pilot  of  the  tug,  while  oil  was 
poured  upon  the  river  in  order  to  fire  the  barges.  The  work- 
men built  a  fort  of  steel  bars  on  the  bank  to  cover  their  opera- 
tions. These  contests  resulted  in  eleven  workmen  being  killed 
and  eighteen  wounded,  while  nine  of  Pinkerton's  men  were 
reported  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded,  including  Captain 
Hein,  their  leader.  The  Sheriff  said  that  Pinkerton's  police 
were  sent  without  his  authority.  The  **  police  *'  surrendered, 
and  were  made  to  walk  bareheaded  and  unarmed  to  the  gaol. 
The  mob  attacked  them  on  the  way  with  sticks  and  bars,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  armed  strikers  to  keep  order.  Finally 
the  unfortunate  strangers  were  got  safely  back  to  Pittsburg. 
Resolutions  were  brought  forward  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  calling  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
troubles. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  ordered  out  8,000  troops  of 
the  National  Guard  to  proceed  to  Homestead,  and  the  rioters 
gave  up  to  them  possession  of  the  town  and  works.  The  origin 
of  the  disturbance  was  traceable  to  the  action  of  the  company 
in  making  a  sweeping  reduction  in  the  wages  of  skilled  men, 
and  in  announcing  that  unless  these  terms  were  accepted  the 
places  of  the  workmen  would  be  filled  by  others.  Moreover, 
the  company  refused  to  recognise  the  Workmen's  Association 
or  to  confer  with  their  committee.  The  men  not  only  refused 
to  submit,  but  announced  their  determination  to  resist  any 
effort  to  carry  on  the  work  with  non-union  men,  and  the  lock- 
out followed. 

In  December  about  one-fourth  of  the  2,000  strikers  who 
applied  for  work  were  taken  back.  Those  who  were  refused 
employment  in  the  mills  endured  great  privations  through  the 
ceasing  of  the  strike  pay  and  the  want  of  fuel,  food  and  clothing. 

Conflicts  took  place  on  July  11  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  be- 
tween union  and  non-union  miners,  which  ended  in  bloodshed. 
The  trouble  was  due  to  a  demand  by  the  union  miners  for  an 
increase  of  half-a-doUar  on  their  daily  pay  of  three  dollars. 
The  mine  owners  refused,  a  lock-out  followed,  and  3,000  miners 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  An  attempt  to  reopen  the 
mines  by  employing  non-union  men  led  to  fighting.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  similar  disturbances  broke  out.  At  Coal 
Creek,  Tennessee,  in  August,  riotous  miners  fought  with  the 
State  troops.  Attacks  were  made  on  convict  stockade  forts  in 
different  parts  of  Tennessee  by  miners  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  lease  system  allowing  the  bulk  of  the  work  to  be  done  by 
convicts.    A  switchman's  strike  began  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  August 
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12,  and  conflicts  occurred  between  the  strikers  and  men  who 
had  taken  their  places.  Governor  Flower  ordered  out  the 
State  troops,  but  although  the  strike  extended  to  a  number 
of  railroads  and  more  than  1,000  men  took  part  in  it,  it  was 
a  failure,  and  ended  August  24,  by  the  men  returning  to 
their  work. 

In  several  Southern  States  there  were  serious  troubles  with 
the  negroes.  In  Arkansas  negroes  were  mercilessly  shot  down  by 
organised  bands  of  white  men  because  they  were  suspected  of  hold- 
ing a  meeting  for  political  objects.  Twenty-seven  negroes  were 
arrested  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  four 
Deputy  Marshals,  who  were  shot  by  a  party  of  blacks  while 
attempting  to  arrest  two  of  them  on  a  charge  of  assaulting 
young  white  girls.  The  gaol  was  broken  open  by  seventy-five 
masked  men  at  night  and  the  three  negro  ringleaders  were  put 
to  death.  In  Dalton,  Georgia,  a  band  of  150  masked  white 
men,  including  as  it  was  said  many  respectable  citizens,  captured 
and  locked  up  the  police  force  without  resistance.  They  then 
proceeded  to  shoot  one  negro,  and  they  flogged  two  others  to 
death.  Others  were  driven  from  the  town  and  threatened  with 
death  if  they  returned.  This  feeling  was  aroused  by  the  high- 
handed conduct  of  the  negroes,  who  in  certain  States  outnumber 
the  whites.  In  South  Carolina,  where  the  negro  population  is 
immense,  the  feeling  of  antagonism  between  the  races  was 
growing. 

A  conference  of  negroes  was  held  in  Alabama,  when  a 
number  of  carefully  prepared  resolutions  were  brought  forward 
respecting  the  present  state  of  the  race  in  America.  Much 
laxity  of  morals  and  superstition  in  religion  were  admitted, 
but  progress,  they  thought,  was  being  made  in  education,  and 
in  **  all  lines  of  material  development.'*  It  was  decided  to 
discourage  any  efforts  for  wholesale  emigration,  as  they  pre- 
ferred **  their  home  to  be  in  the  South.'* 

The  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus  was  celebrated  in  New  York  by  magnificent 
fetes.  On  the  11th  of  October  there  was  a  naval  parade  in  New 
York  harbour.  The  pohce  vessels  led,  followed  by  yachts  with 
the  members  of  the  naval  reserve  on  board.  After  these  came 
three  United  States  men-of-war,  two  French  wai:ships,  an 
Italian  man-of-war,  and  a  Spanish  vessel.  Then  came  four 
United  States  warships,  with  torpedo  boats  following,  and  then 
long  lines  of  steamers,  all  crowded  with  people  and  gaily  deco- 
rated with  flags.  The  men-of-war  anchored  before  Gen.  Grant's 
tomb  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Third  Street,  where  salutes 
of  101  guns  were  fired  by  the  entire  fleet. 

A  military  parade  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  the  unveihng 
of  the  Columbus  statue,  were  the  most  attractive  features.  Forty 
thousand  men  took  part  in  the  military  procession,  which  was 
reviewed  by  Vice-President  Morton,  in  Madison  Square.  The 
great  statue  of  Columbus  was  unveiled  amidst  much  enthusiasm 
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by  Miss  Anna  Barsotti.    It  was  estimated  that  2,000,000  people 
watched  the  miUtary  parade. 

The  procession,  which  concluded  the  day's  proceedings, 
started  from  the  Battery  about  seven  o'clock.  The  organisers  of 
the  pageant  were  afforded  full  scope  for  displaying  originality 
in  devices  and  in  quaint  conceits.  A  strong  contmgent  of  police 
headed  the  procession,  followed  by  5,000  bicyclists,  each  carrying 
a  lantern  or  a  coloured  light.  These  were  succeeded  by  a  dozen 
gorgeously  costumed  cavaUers  on  white  horses  decked  with 
plumes,  each  rider  carrying  a  banner  proclaiming  the  triumph 
of  America.  Then  came  the  car  of  Fame,  representing  Fame 
fljdng  over  the  Western  hemisphere  to  announce  the  advent  of 
the  celebration.  Groups,  representing  primeval  rock-dwellers, 
Toltec  sun-worshippers  and  Aztec  warriors,  followed  ;  succeeded 
in  their  turn  by  a  car  representing  homage  to  Columbus,  show- 
ing a  statue  of  the  great  discoverer  as  the  pioneer  of  civihsation 
being  greeted  by  History  and  supported  by  Fame,  while  in  front 
of  the  car  sat  America,  with  Spain  and  Italy  on  either  hand. 
The  next  section  of  the  display  represented  the  Spanish 
Court  with  Queen  Isabella  riding  under  a  canopy  borne  by  four 
knights  in  full  armour  ;  her  Majesty  being  followed  by  lords  and 
ladies  of  Iberia.  A  model  of  the  Columbus  caravel  was  drawn 
by  eight  Spanish  sailors  and  followed  by  Americus  Vespucius, 
Cortez,  Pizarro,  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  other  early  discoverers. 
Then  came  the  car  of  Liberty  enlightening  the  world,  a  model 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  a  car  representing  the  Press, 
Poetry,  and  Romance  was  surmounted  by  a  flying  Pegasus. 
Another  car  was  occupied  by  the  genius  of  Harmony  and  Melody, 
and  others  represented  Science  and  the  Supremacy  of  the 
American  Woman.  The  most  notable  in  the  great  procession, 
however,  was  the  car  of  Electra,  on  which  was  a  ship  rowed 
by  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  A  bust  of  Washington 
was  amidships,  and  Columbia  was  at  the  helm  steering  the  ship 
of  State  to  a  haven  of  safety.  The  car  was  inscribed  **  The  Hydra 
of  Lightning,  controlled  by  the  genius  of  Edison,"  and  was  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  monster's  head,  filled  with  electric  lights.  A 
winged  woman  reined  in  the  monster  by  lines  of  miniature  in- 
candescent lamps.  Thirty  girls  in  metallic  costumes  stood  on  a 
revolving  disc,  and  thus  reflected  the  lights  on  the  car.  In  the 
middle  of  the  group  was  a  globe  with  longitudinal  and  latitu- 
dinal lines  marked  by  electric  lights,  there  being  over  3,000 
lights  on  this  car  alone,  which  was  thirty  feet  long  and  drawn 
by  ten  horses.  All  the  ordinary  cars  were  also  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, each  being  provided  with  a  storage  battery.  From  these 
batteries  wires  extended  to  incandescent  lamps  fixed  on  reflec- 
tors, and  by  means  of  men  walking  at  the  sides  of  each  car, 
with  shield-like  reflectors  on  their  arms,  the  whole  line  of  march 
was  brilliantly  illuminated.  Altogether  there  were  750  persons 
in  costumes,  and  150  grooms  led  the  300  horses.  Behind  the 
car  of  Electra  came  5,000  red  men  in  costume,  most  of  them 
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being  on  foot,  but  sachems,  sagamores,  and  chieftains  were  on 
horseback.  The  cost  to  the  city  of  this  pageant  was  put  down 
at  $30,000.  When  this  parade  was  over,  the  city  was  illumi- 
nated on  an  elaborate  scale,  and  the  day's  celebration  was 
completed  by  magnificent  firework  displays  in  all  the  parks. 

The  formal  dedication  at  Chicago  of  the  great  *'  park  of 
palaces,"  intended  for  the  World's  Fair,  took  place  with  impos- 
ing ceremonies  in  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building 
on  Friday,  October  21,  which  was  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
day  that  Columbus  discovered  the  new  world.  There  were  present 
nearly  100,000  people.  The  building  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
structure  that  has  ever  been  erected,  and  the  assemblage  which 
it  accommodated  is  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  brought 
together  beneath  a  single  roof.  The  audience  contained  a  very 
numerous  and  very  representative  gathering  of  distinguished 
Americans.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  most  of  those  who 
intended  to  take  part  in  the  great  procession  which  preceded  the 
indoor  ceremony  assembled  m  the  auditorium,  and  proceeded 
in  carriages  in  processional  order  to  the  World's  Fair  grounds. 
Vice-President  Morton  attended  in  the  absence  of  President 
Harrison,  who  was  not  able  to  be  present  on  account  of  the 
serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Harrison. 

Passing  through  the  streets  to  Washington  Park  the  pro- 
cession formed  into  parallel  lines  on  the  west  side  of  the  parade 
grounds.  On  the  opposite  side  the  National  and  State  troops 
had  meanwhile  been  drawn  up  in  brigades.  The  whole  formed 
a  brilliant  array.  The  troops  presented  arms  and  a  Presidential 
salute  was  fired  by  a  battery  of  artillery.  A  national  salute  was 
also  fired  as  the  long  line  of  carriages  filed  into  the  show 
grounds.  The  troops  on  parade,  including  infantry,  marines, 
and  militia,  numbered  over  15,000.  They  came  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  the  band  of  music  annoimced 
to  the  multitude  in  the  vast  building  that  the  procession  had 
arrived.  The  cavalry  escort  at  the  head  of  the  column  rode  in 
full  marching  order  directly  through  the  portals  into  one  of  the 
wings  flanking  the  structure  on  each  side.  They  then  took  up 
their  places  with  the  other  regular  troops  beneath  the  side 
gallery.  As  the  oflScials  and  guests  appeared  upon  the  platform, 
the  chorus  at  a  given  signal  struck  up  a  Columbian  march 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Professor  Paine.  Handkerchiefs 
were  waved,  and  cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air  when  the  music 
ceased.  Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Bishop  Charles  H.  Fowler, 
of  California.  An  introductory  address  read  by  the  Director- 
General  as  master  of  ceremonies  was  followed  by  an  address 
of  welcome  from  Mr.  Washburne,  Mayor  of  Chicago. 

A  dedicatory  ode  by  Miss  Harriet  F.  Monroe,  of  Chicago, 
was  then  partly  read  and  partly  sung.  The  stanzas  selected  for 
musical  rendering  were  given  with  magnificent  effect  by  a 
chorus  of  5,000  voices. 
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The  master  artists  of  the  Exhibition  were  next  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  Exhibition,  and  were  each  handed  com- 
memorative medals.  The  chorus  having  sung  Haydn*s  **  The 
heavens  are  telling/*  the  buildings  were  formally  handed  over  for 
dedication.  When  Vice-President  Morton  had  performed  this 
ceremony,  and  the  full  chorus  and  orchestra  had  rendered 
**  The  Star-spangled  Banner**  and  **  Hail,  Columbia!**  the 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  delivered  the  Columbian  oration. 

The  celebration  was  not  confined  to  one  spot  in  the  Eepublic, 
for  throughout  the  country,  the  children  attending  the  public 
schools  were  assembled  and  saluted  an  American  flag,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  allegiance  to  the  Government,  and  singing  a 
national  air.  A  proclamation  by  the  President  was  read  by  the 
principal  teacher  in  each  school,  ordering  the  ceremony  to  take 
place  in  order  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  America. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  Presidential  election.  The  Republican 
Convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  met  at  Minneapolis,  June 
7.  After  arranging  the  platform  in  accordance  vdth  the  Repub- 
lican doctrines  of  Tariflf,  Protection,  Reciprocity,  and  Bimetallism, 
with  several  other  *'  planks  **  of  minor  importance,  the  roll  call 
of  the  different  States  for  the  presentation  of  their  candidates 
was  begun  on  June  10.  Mr.  Wolcott  of  Colorado  nominated 
Mr.  Blaine  for  President,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Indiana,  Pre- 
sident Harrison.  An  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  Convention 
to  nominate  Mr.  Blaine  by  cheering  and  demonstrations  of 
enthusiasm  among  his  zealous  partisans.  Mr.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  of  New  York  seconded  the  nomination  of  President 
Harrison,  and  while  expressing  admiration  for  Mr.  Blaine  took 
care  to  give  President  Harrison  credit  for  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  himself  rather  than  by  any  one  member  of  his 
Cabinet.  On  the  first  ballot  President  Harrison  received  535 
votes,  and  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  McKinley  182  each.  The  number 
of  votes  required  for  nomination  was  453.  Mr.  McKinley  then 
moved  that  General  Harrison*s  nomination  should  be  made 
unanimous,  which  was  carried  amid  thunderous  applause. 
Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  of  New  York  was  unani- 
mously nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

The  Democratic  Convention  for  nominating  candidates  met 
at  Chicago,  June  21,  and  the  result  of  the  first  ballot  was  as 
follows :  For  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York,  617^  votes  ;  for 
Senator  Hill  of  New  York,  114  votes  ;  for  Mr.  Boies  of  Iowa, 
103  votes  ;  for  Senator  Gorman  of  Maryland,  36^  votes  ;  for  Mr. 
Stevenson  of  Illinois,  16§  votes ;  for  Mr.  Carlisle  of  Kentucky,  14 
votes.  There  were  eight  scattering  votes  among  the  whole 
number  of  909^  that  were  cast,  and  as  607  was  necessary  to  a 
choice,  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  first  ballot.  This  was  made  unanimous  before  the 
proceedings  closed.  For  Vice-President  there  were  several  can- 
didates prominent  in  the  first  ballot,  but  as  Mr.  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
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son  of  Illinois  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  he  was 
nominated  at  once  by  acclamation.  In  the  Chicago  '*  platform  " 
there  was  emphatic  condemnation  of  Eepublican  Protection  and 
the  McKinley  Tariff  Law,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  "the principle 
of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
constitutional  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff  duties  except 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only.*'  It  also  denounced  in  no 
measured  terms  that  **  policy  of  Federal  control  of  elections 
to  which  the  Eepublican  party  had  committed  itself,"  com- 
monly called  the  Force  Bill. 

The  Farmers*  Alliance  or  People's  party  nominated  James 
B.  Weaver  of  Iowa  for  President,  and  James  G.  Field  of  Vir- 
ginia for  Vice-President,  in  their  Convention  which  met  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  July  5 ;  and  the  Prohibition  Temperance 
party  at  Cincinnati,  June  30,  elected  for  their  candidates  John 
Bidwell  of  California,  and  J.  B.  Cranfill  of  Texas. 

The  Presidential  election  took  place  on  Tuesday,  November 
8,  in  all  the  forty-four  States,  and  the  results  showed  a  general 
Democratic  gain,  which  assured  the  election  of  Messrs.  Cleve- 
land and  Stevenson.  The  total  popular  vote  was  12,154,542. 
Mr.  Cleveland  received  of  these  6,556,533,  Mr.  Harrison  5,175,577, 
Mr.  Weaver  1,122,045,  and  Mr.  Bidwell  279,191.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidates  were  successful  in  all  the  Southern  States  and 
in  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  California.  In  Michigan  the  vote  in  the  Electoral 
College  was  divided,  five  being  for  the  Democrats  and  nine  for 
the  Eepublicans.  The  number  of  votes  in  the  Electoral  College 
was  as  follows  :  For  the  Democratic  nominees  277,  for  the 
Eepublican  145,  and  for  the  **  Populist  "  ticket  headed  by  Gen. 
Weaver  22,  since  the  People's  party  carried  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  with  one  vote  in  Oregon  and  one  in 
North  Dakota.  The  doubtful  States  were  carried  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  by  large  popular  majorities — New  York  48,000,  New 
Jersey  14,000,  Indiana  7,000,  and  Connecticut  5,000.  Illinois, 
for  years  Eepublican,  gave  a  Democratic  majority  of  nearly 
27,000. 

The  main  reasons  given  for  the  Democratic  success  were 
dissatisfaction  with  the  McKinley  tariff  and  opposition  to  the 
Force  Bill,  combined  with  a  continuance  of  the  desertion  of 
the  Eepublicans  in  the  Western  States  to  the  People's  party. 
While  Mr.  Weaver  was  not  much  of  a  factor  in  the  election, 
yet  his  party  weakened  the  Eepublicans  in  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin, giving  those  States  to  the  Democrats. 

The  second  session  of  the  fifty-second  Congress  began  on 
Monday,  December  5.  President  Harrison's  annual  and  final 
message  was  submitted  to  both  Houses  on  the  6th.  It  declared 
that  the  general  conditions  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the 
United  States  were  in  the  highest  degree  favourable.  Admit- 
ting that,  as  a  result  of  the  Presidential  election,  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  was  inevitable,  Mr.  Harrison  recommended  that  the 
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whole  subject  be  left  to  the  incoming  Congress.  He  announced 
that  external  relations  were  at  present  undisturbed  by  any 
serious  controversy,  and  anticipated  a  substantial  establishment 
of  the  American  claims  as  the  result  of  the  Behring  Sea  arbitra- 
tion. Complaining  of  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  Canada,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Eepubhc  should  obtain  the  entire  independence 
of  the  Canadian  canals  and  the  St.  Lawrence  as  an  outlet  to  the 
sea.  He  earnestly  recommended  that  adequate  support  should 
be  given  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Among  other  topics  alluded 
to  in  the  message  were  the  Monetary  Conference  at  Brussels, 
the  financial  situation,  the  development  of  the  merchant  marine, 
and  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  as  a  protection  against 
epidemics. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  President  Harrison's  Cabinet  re- 
mained the  same,  with  the  exception  of  John  W.  Foster,  of 
Indiana,  who  was  appointed  in  June  Secretary  of  State,  to  suc- 
ceed James  G.  Blaine.  Mr.  Blaine  resigned  his  ofl&ce  suddenly 
on  June  4,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Eepublican 
National  Convention  for  the  appointment  of  a  Presidential 
candidate.  In  the  Senate  the  Eepublicans  retained  a  small 
majority,  and  in  the  Lower  House  the  Democrats  exceeded 
the  Eepublicans  by  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1892,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  total  exports  of  merchandise  amounted  to  <^1,015, 732,011, 
and  the  total  hnports  to  #827,402,462.  The  value  of  the  wheat, 
including  flour,  exported  was  over  #236,000,000.  Of  the  im- 
ports coffee  was  the  largest  item,  amounting  to  640,000,000  lbs. 
of  the  value  of  #128,000,000.  The  imports  were  two  per  cent, 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  main  items  of  decrease 
being  tin  plates,  woollen  goods,  and  tobacco. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  revenue 
of  the  United  States  Government  during  the  year  was  stated 
to  be  S425,868,200,  and  the  expenditure  5415,953,805.  He 
suggested  an  increase  in  the  head  tax  as  a  means  of  checking 
emigration  from  foreign  countries,  so  that  the  expense  of  reach- 
ing the  United  States  from  Europe  might  be  equal  to  that  of 
emigrating  to  South  America  or  Australia.  He  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system,  and  advocated  the  encouragement 
of  subsidised  lines  of  steamships,  which  could  be  used  as  naval 
auxiliaries  in  case  of  need.  During  President  Harrison's  Ad- 
ministration nineteen  vessels  were  added  to  the  Navy,  and 
eighteen  others  were  in  course  of  construction. 


II.    CANADA. 

Steady  growth  and  prosperity  were  apparent  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  second  session  of  the  seventh  Dominion  Parliament 
was  opened  February  24.    In  March  the  House  of  Commons 
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discussed  the  question  of  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence  canals 
twenty  feet,  but  the  Government  refused  to  assent  to  this 
proposal,  involving  the  enormous  cost  of  $100,000,000.  Mr. 
Laurier,  the  Liberal  leader  of  the  Opposition,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  address,  claimed  that  the  country 
was  not  prosperous  or  happy  because  Canada  needed  a  more 
extensive  market  for  her  products.  He  said  that  the  Dominion 
Government  had  looked  to  the  mother  country  to  give  preferen- 
tial advantages  to  Canada  in  British  markets,  but  that  such 
hopes  had  been  dispelled  by  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. He  considered  that  free  trade  was  not  suited  to  Canada, 
whose  interests  demanded  special  treaties.  Sir  J.  Thompson 
replied  that  the  country  was  flomrishing,  and  that  the  trade 
returns  proved  that  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  presented  the 
grandest  field  for  Canadian  products. 

The  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  April  25,  discussed  for 
several  hours  a  motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  M'Neill,  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  admits  Cana- 
dian products  to  the  British  markets  on  more  favourable  terms 
than  it  grants  to  foreign  products,  Canada  will  be  prepared  to 
extend  corresponding  advantages  of  reduction  of  duties  to 
British  manufactured  goods.  Mr.  Davies  strongly  opposed  the 
resolution  as  being  impracticable,  and  moved  an  amendment  that 
Canadian  goods  being  admitted  free  into  Great  Britain,  British 
goods  should  be  allowed  reduced  duty  in  Canada.  Sir  John 
Thompson  declared  this  amendment  to  be  a  subterfuge  in  view 
of  the  Liberal  policy  of  discrimination  against  Great  Britain, 
and  urged  the  House  to  adopt  the  original  motion.  The  amend- 
ment was  then  rejected  by  a  strictly  party  vote  of  98  to  64,  and 
Mr.  M'NeilFs  motion  was  adopted  with  the  same  majority. 

Sir  John  Thompson,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bowell,  and  Hon.  G.  E. 
Foster,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  visited  Washington  in  February 
to  discuss  with  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine, 
the  possibilities  of  a  treaty  for  closer  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  The  conference  resulted  in  failure  so  far  as 
reciprocity  was  concerned,  and  it  appeared  that  the  policy  of 
unrestricted  reciprocity  would  only  lead  to  the  annexation  of 
Canada  by  the  United  States.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr. 
Foster,  when  presenting  the  Budget  in  April  alluded  to  the 
failure  of  the  Liberal  policy  on  this  question.  As  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  country  his  task  was  a  very  pleasant  one, 
for  his  figures  gave  evidence  of  economy  of  expenditure,  of  a 
buoyant  revenue,  of  substantial  surpluses,  and  of  a  stationary 
debt.     The  Dominion  Parliament  was  prorogued  early  in  July. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  gave  the 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office  at  $3,374,000,  and  the  expenditure 
at  $4,020,000.  The  Canadian  route  for  the  transmission 
of  mails  to  China  and  Japan  was  becoming  more  and  more 
popular. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  the  general  elections  in  March 
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resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  new  Conservative  Government 
under  Mr.  De  Boucherville,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Mercier 
in  December  1891  as  Premier.  It  was  a  protest  against  the 
alleged  scandalous  corruption  of  the  fallen  Government.  The 
session  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  began  April  27.  In  his 
opening  speech  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Hon.  F.  R.  Angers, 
stated  that  the  public  accounts  showed  a  large  deficit. 

Mr.  Mercier,  ex-Premier,  and  Mr.  Pacaud,  his  financial 
agent,  who  were  indicted  for  malfeasance  in  office,  were  acquitted 
by  the  petty  jury  in  the  High  Court  at  Quebec,  November  4,  of 
being  guilty  of  conscious  participation  in  the  financial  scandals 
of  the  preceding  two  years. 

Sir  John  Abbott,  the  Premier  of  Canada,  and  Hon.  G.  E. 
Foster,  the  Finance  Minister,  visited  England  in  the  autumn. 
Later,  Sir  John  Abbott  resigned  the  Premiership  on  account 
of  failing  health,  and  was  succeeded,  November  25,  by  Sir  John 
Thompson,  who  was  Minister  of  Justice.  This  appointment 
was  unwelcome  to  many  Conservatives,  who  claimed  that  Sir 
John  Thompson's  religious  proclivities  had  already  resulted  in 
unfair  treatment  of  Protestants.  As  to  his  political  record, 
Canadian  Liberals  bitterly  complained  that  he  had  sheltered 
some  of  his  colleagues  who  should  have  accompanied  Sir  Hector 
Langevin  into  retirement.  He  was  recognised,  however,  as  by 
far  the  most  able  man  of  his  party. 

In  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  Canadian  public  men  the 
supposed  movement  in  favour  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States  had  no  sort  of  support  among  the  body  of  the 
population. 

The  revenue  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
was  $36,921,872,  and  the  expenditmre  on  account  of  the  con- 
solidated fund  was  $36,705,894.  The  surplus  was  much 
lower  than  in  the  three  preceding  years — a  condition  caused 
by  the  remission  of  the  sugar  tax,  which  decreased  the  revenue 
by  $3,500,000. 

It  was  feared  that  the  exports  of  the  Dominion  would  greatly 
diminish  in  consequence  of  the  McKinley  Act,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, they  increased  from  $96,000,000  in  1890,  to  $98,000,000, 
in  1891,  and  to  $114,000,000  in  1892.  Although  trade  was 
diminished  with  the  United  States,  Canada  found  a  more 
steadfast  market  for  her  products  in  the  mother  country. 

A  railway  was  proposed  through  Labrador  which  would 
greatly  shorten  the  distance  between  England  and  America,  and 
also  promote  union  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  In 
September  the  Premier  of  Newfoundland  declared  in  favour  of 
annexation  to  the  Dominion,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  con- 
ference held  at  Halifax  failed  to  find  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the 
union,  and  the  question  as  a  political  issue  was  shelved  for  the 
present — Canada  holding  that  Newfoundland  should  make  the 
first  move  if  union  was  desired. 
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ni.  MEXICO. 

The  brigand  chief  Catarino  Garza,  with  a  sraall  band  of 
about  eighty  followers,  made  several  raids  into  Mexican  territory 
from  the  Texas  side  of  the  Eio  Grande  early  in  the  year.  These 
bandits  were  dispersed  by  Mexican  troops  and  Texas  police. 

In  March  the  resident  foreigners  in  the  city  of  Mexico  held 
a  mass  meeting  in  order  to  give  a  formal  denial  to  reports  cir- 
culated abroad  which  represented  that  Mexico  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  popular  revolution ;  and  they  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  country,  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  President 
Diaz,  had  entered  upon  a  career  of  marvellous  prosperity. 
Again  in  December  a  band  of  Garza  **  revolutionists  *'  made  an 
attack  upon  some  Mexican  cavalry  and  burned  their  barracks, 
after  which  they  recrossed  the  Eio  Grande  into  United  States 
territory.  Some  United  States  troops  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them.  As  Mexico  has  a  splendid  force  of  30,000  cavalry  (called 
Eunales)  there  was  little  chance  of  these  raids  developing  into 
serious  revolution. 

General  Porfirio  Diaz  was  re-elected  in  July  without  opposi- 
tion the  President  of  the  Eepublic  for  a  term  of  four  years.  An 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  approved,  which  permitted 
the  re-election  of  the  President. 

The  Mexican  Congress  was  opened  September  16  by  Presi- 
dent Diaz.  Eeferring  to  financial  affairs  he  stated  that  the  cash 
receipts  of  the  Federal  Treasury  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  30,  were  over  $37,000,000,  and  he  regarded  this  as 
proving  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  fulfil  all  its  obligations.  He  said  that 
important  savings  had  been  effected  already,  and  that  new  laws 
were  about  to  be  proposed  for  increasing  the  Federal  revenue,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 
The  President  announced  that  the  Government  had  obtained 
an  advance  of  600,000Z.,  repayable  in  two  years. 

A  reduction  was  made  in  duties  on  Virginian  tobacco,  lard, 
iron,  glass,  and  other  articles  necessary  in  various  manufactures. 
Duties  on  cotton  were  reduced  twenty  per  cent.,  and  on  print- 
ing paper  thirty  per  cent. 

An  Indian  revolt  against  taxation  broke  out  at  Temochia 
in  the  province  of  Chihuahua  in  October.  The  inhabitants 
took  refuge  in  a  church,  where  a  hand-to-hand  fight  took  place 
with  the  troops  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance.  The  Temochians 
were  finally  all  massacred  after  they  had  killed  368  soldiers. 
The  church  was  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded. 

IV.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Guatemala. — Since  the  accession  of  General  Barrios  as  Pre- 
sident of  this  Eepublic  there  has  been  a  marked  revival  in  tra^de, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  peaceful  policy  of  the  new  Administra- 
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tion.  An  arrangement  took  effect  May  30  for  trade  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States.  The  Government  was  favoming  seve- 
ral railway  enterprises,  among  them  a  line  from  San  Jose  on 
the  Pacific  to  a  port  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  which  would  open 
a  great  area  of  timbered  country,  and  land  suitable  for  coffee 
and  sugar  plantations.  The  export  of  coffee  from  Guatemala 
was  in  1891  over  50,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  2,185,397Z.  It  is 
from  this  industry  that  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country  is 
derived. 

Honduras. — A  revolt  was  led  by  General  Bonilla  against 
the  Government,  and  Puerto  Cortez  was  captured  by  the 
revolutionists  on  May  18.  For  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  a 
prospect  of  success  for  the  rebellion,  but  after  several  engage- 
ments the  insurgents  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  leader 
escaped  from  the  country. 

The  Government  gave  authority  for  a  railway  to  be  con- 
structed with  New  York  capital  between  Puerto  Cortez  on  the 
Atlantic  to  Aceituno  on  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  160  miles. 

Costa  Bica. — President  Eodrigues  proclaimed  himself  Dic- 
tator September  13  —the  result  of  a  conflict  between  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Executive.  The  President  was  in  favour  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  pubhc  schools,  while  the  majority 
of  Congress  were  opposed  to  this  system.  The  President 
thereupon  dissolved  Congress  and  ordered  new  elections  to  be 
held.  He  defended  his  action  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people, 
which  was  strongly  supported  by  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and 
the  lower  classes. 

Terrible  floods  prevailed  in  November,  causing  the  loss  of 
many  lives  and  the  destruction  of  much  property. 

Nicaragua  Canal. — Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  promote 
this  enterprise,  and  in  December  the  United  States  Government 
was  urged  to  issue  guarantee  bonds  to  the  amount  of  S100,000,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  canal  so  as  to  keep  the  control  of  the 
undertaking  entirely  in  its  own  hands. 

V.  WEST  INDIES. 

Cuba. — Affairs  were  quite  ripe  for  a  revolution,  and  there 
was  general  discontent  because  of  the  exactions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Council  of  Ministers  at  Madrid  had  sanctioned  in 
August  a  project  for  farming  the  customs'  revenue,  a  policy  of 
doubtful  advantage,  and  one  that  might  lead  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  island.  Public  sentiment  in  Cuba  among  Spaniards, 
Creoles  and  Cubans  was  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  but  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  United  States  were  ready  to  receive  Cuba  as  a  State  in  the 
Union.  At  present,  from  her  connection  with  Spain,  Cuba 
obtains  only  an  army  of  tax-gatherers,  and  trade  with  her 
powerful  neighbour,  without  imposts  and  tariffs,  is  what  she 
needs  and  greatly  desires. 
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The  Autonomist  party,  an  organisation  recruited  mainly 
from  the  native  Cubans,  had  for  a  long  time  abstained  from 
active  participation  in  politics.  In  December  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  party  decided  that  in  future  all  members  of  the 
Autonomist  party  should  vote.  Hitherto  the  Spanish-bom 
citizens  have  been  practically  unopposed,  but  it  is  now  possible 
for  the  Cuban-born  to  contest  elections  and  have  some  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  the  island.  By  a  decree  of  the  Spanish 
Home  Government,  issued  in  December,  the  franchise  was  ex- 
tended in  the  colonies  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  to  all  persons  pajdng 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  five  and  ten  dollars  respectively. 

The  new  Budget  for  Cuba,  together  with  the  increase  of 
import  duties,  caused  alarm  among  the  sugar  planters.  Great 
dissatisfaction  was  felt  throughout  the  country  on  account 
of  newly  imposed  taxes  on  the  sugar  industry.  With  the 
low  prices  in  the  United  States  only  the  larger  sugar  estates 
could  find  a  profit,  and  the  smaller  ones  were  destined  gradually 
to  disappear.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  had  not  increased,  but 
coffee  and  cocoa  w^ere  favourite  crops  on  small  plantations. 

Hayti. — An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  President 
Hippolyte,  December  2,  while  he  was  walking  in  the  palace 
grounds.  The  would-be  assassin  and  two  accomplices  were 
arrested  and  instantly  shot.  An  American  was  charged  in  the 
same  month  with  smuggling  a  dozen  new  shirts  into  the  country 
and  was  harshly  treated  by  the  authorities.  On  his  innocence 
being  established  he  was  released  from  prison  but  received  no 
reparation.  This  island  has  had  a  quiet  year  without  bloodshed 
or  a  change  of  President.  It  seems  now  to  be  averse  even  to  a 
change  of  linen. 

San  Domingo,— 'President  Heureaux  of  the  Eepublic  of  San 
Domingo  was  re-elected  this  year  for  a  third  time.  The  rumours 
of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  by  the  United  States 
were  entirely  unfounded.  The  people  objected  to  any  inter- 
ference with  their  sovereign  rights  on  any  pretext. 

Jamaica, — A  strong  movement  was  made  throughout  the 
island  in  October  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural department,  and  a  petition  for  it  to  the  Legislative  Council 
w^as  circulated. 

The  value  of  the  produce  exported  from  Jamaica  during  the 
quarter  ending  September  30  was  276,639Z.  For  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year  it  was  272,873Z.  The  exports  con- 
sisted of  coffee,  pimento,  rum,  sugar,  logwood,  and  1,286,050 
bunches  of  bananas. 

Barbadoes. — The  population  of  the  island  by  the  recent 
census  was  182,206,  an  increase  of  10,854  during  ten  years, 
and  showing  an  average  of  1,096  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
An  excess  of  20,096  females  of  the  human  species  is  ascribed  to 
emigration  of  the  male  adults. 

Bahama  Islands. — A  contract  for  a  telegraph  cable  between 
Nassau  in  New  Providence  Island  and  Florida  in  the  United 
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States  was  completed,  and  a  firm  of  English  contractors  began 
the  work  of  laying  the  cable  in  January.  One  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  Crown  lands  were  used  for  the  production  of  Bahama 
fibre  (Sisal  grass),  a  commodity  which  is  marketable  at  from  20Z. 
to  24/.  a  ton.  It  was  expected  that  when  the  cultivation  of  the 
fibre  was  fully  developed  the  annual  yield  would  be  50,000  tons. 


VI.  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentine  Bepublic. — A  decree  was  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment (April  3)  declaring  a  state  of  siege  throughout  the 
Eepublic.  It  stated  that  a  political  faction  was  preparing  by 
subornation  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Fleet  and  by 
other  means  to  cause  an  anarchical  revolution  exceeding  in 
barbarity  anything  hitherto  witnessed,  including  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  chief  civil  and  military  authorities  by  dynamite.  A 
large  number  of  Radical  leaders  and  about  forty  army  officers 
were  arrested  and  taken  on  board  an  Argentine  man-of-war, 
and  carried  to  a  small  island  near  Tierra  del  Fuego.  These 
stories  of  murder  and  dynamite  were  said  to  be  pure  inventions 
by  the  Radicals,  and  they  asserted  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
Government  was  to  prevent  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens. 
There  seemed  little  question,  however,  that  the  Radicals  were 
ready  to  use  for  their  own  ends  any  spirit  of  insubordination. 
The  state  of  siege  was  raised  (April  10),  but  only  during  the 
hours  of  voting  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Convention 
which  was  to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Dr.  Luis  Saenz  Pena  was  supported  for  President 
by  the  Goverinnent  and  the  National  party,  and  since  General 
Mitre  had  formally  resigned  his  candidature  long  before,  there 
was  really  but  one  candidate.  Both  the  National  and  the 
Union  Civica  Conventions  declared  in  favour  of  Dr.  Saenz 
Pena,  and  on  June  12  he  was  chosen  President  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  with  Dr.  Uriburu  for  Vice-President. 

Congress  was  opened  (May  24)  by  Dr.  Pellegrini,  Acting 
President  of  the  Republic.  He  excused  himself  from  going 
into  details  respecting  the  recent  political  arrests,  and  promised 
a  special  message  on  the  subject  later  in  the  session.  In  his 
address  he  stated  that  the  national  income  was  probably  more 
than  double  what  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  On  June  28  the 
action  of  President  Pellegrini  with  regard  to  the  state  of  siege 
was  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of  40  to  4, 
and  they  passed  a  Bill  ordering  it  to  be  raised  at  once.  The 
political  prisoners  were  unexpectedly  released  in  June  and 
landed  at  the  docks  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Dr.  Varela  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate  in  September 
to  succeed  General  Roca,  who  announced  his  retirement  from 
public  life.  In  October  the  newly  elected  President  of  the  Re- 
public was  formally  installed.  Among  his  Cabinet  officers  were 
Dr.  Romero,  Minister  of  Finance,  Manuel  Quintana,  Minister 
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of  the  Interior,  and  General  Victorica,  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine. 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  Eepublic  in  favour  of  a  more 
centralised  system  of  Government,  as  many  thought  that 
the  Federal  principle  held  the  different  provinces  too  loosely 
together,  and  was  abused  by  ambitious  politicians. 

A  disturbance,  which  was  incorrectly  described  as  a  revolu- 
tion, took  place  in  the  province  of  Santiago  del  Estero  in 
October.  After  some  desultory  fighting,  the  Governor,  Sefior 
Eojas,  and  other  oflScials  were  made  prisoners.  President 
Saenz  Pena  asked  Congress  finally  to  interfere  for  the  res- 
toration of  order. 

Bolivia. — An  outbreak  occurred  among  the  Indians  in 
March,  and  1,000  of  them  were  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
troops  sent  to  overcome  them.  The  soldiers  were  again  called 
out  in  Au^st  to  suppress  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Oruru. 
The  rebelhon  was  organised  by  General  Camacho,  who  with 
sixteen  Deputies  of  Congress  and  other  prominent  persons 
were  banished  from  the  country.  Sefior  Baptista,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  whole  country 
to  be  in  a  state  of  siege. 

A  proposal  for  the  cession  of  Arica  and  Tacna  to  Bolivia  in 
1893  was  made  by  Chili,  with  a  view  to  interpose  neutral 
territory  between  Chili  and  Peru. 

Want  of  roads  and  of  means  of  communication  greatly  ham- 
pered in  this  country  the  development  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  industry. 

Brazil — Some  local  disturbances  occurred  in  the  remote  State 
of  Eio  Grande  do  Sul  at  different  times  during  the  year,  but  the 
Federal  authority  of  the  Eepublic  was  not  called  in  question  by 
them.  In  June  some  mutinous  troops  who  threatened  to  rebel 
in  Matto  Grosso  were  defeated  by  Colonel  Ponce,  and  the  town 
of  Corumba  was  captured  by  the  Government  forces.  This  move- 
ment towards  rebellion  had  little  strength  and  was  soon  put 
down.  President  Floriano  Peixoto  continued  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Executive  power,  and  the  Government,  with  the  help  of 
Congress,  was  making  efforts  to  put  the  finances  on  a  sound 
basis,  and  to  improve  the  currency.  The  country  has  abundant 
resources,  its  external  debt  is  less  than  29,000,000Z.,  and  it  has 
annual  exports  valued  at  nearly  40,000,000Z.  Although  coffee 
is  the  chief  product  of  Brazil,  its  capacity  for  producing  sugar 
is  much  greater.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  has  been 
checked  by  the  low  prices  prevailing  for  several  years. 

The  death  at  Eio  Janeiro,  August  23,  of  Marshal  Deodoro 
da  Fonseca,  who  took  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Empire,  removed  a  cause  of  political  agitation.  Since 
he  had  been  forced  to  resign  the  Presidency  he  had  been  in 
declinmg  health,  and  had  lived  in  strict  retirement. 

Chili. — The  Chilian  Congress  met  June  2.  In  his  opening 
address  President  Montt  recommended  that  reciprocity  treaties 
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be  made  with  all  the  South  American  Eepublics.  He  gave 
notice  that  a  Bill  would  be  presented  for  granting  an  amnesty 
to  the  supporters  of  the  late  President  Balmaceda,  excepting 
those  against  whom  accusations  were  still  pending.  Alluding 
to  the  tranquil  condition  of  the  country  he  hoped  for  its  con- 
tinuance, and  stated  that  the  Army  had  been  increased  to  a 
peace  footing  of  6,000  men. 

Certain  elections  were  held  in  Southern  Chili  on  September 
12.  While  these  were  pending  a  number  of  armed  Liberals 
attacked  a  crowd  of  Conservatives  at  San  Carlos,  and  a  fight 
ensued  in  which  one  man  was  killed  and  several  others  were 
wounded.  The  Liberals  alleged  that  the  fight  was  due  to 
priestly  influence. 

President  Montt  sent  a  message  to  Congress  calling  an  extra 
session  October  10,  to  consider  the  Franco-Chilian  treaty,  the 
question  of  colonisation,  the  sale  of  the  Government  nitrate 
properties,  and  the  Budget  for  1893.  Other  questions  to  be 
submitted  at  the  special  session  were  the  establishment  of  a 
gold  standard  currency — all  former  gold  and  silver  coins  to  be 
remonetised  and  recoined — the  reorganisation  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  Congress  approved  a  Bill  providing  for  an  international 
loan  of  $6,000,000  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  with  1  per  cent,  sink- 
ing fund,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  paper  currency- 
and  providing  for  the  issue  of  gold  and  silver  coin. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  was  4,670,000Z.,  the  nitrate 
duties  were  expected  to  yield  1,880,000/.,  import  dues  1,500,000Z., 
State  railways  1 ,050,000/. ,  sundries  240,000/.  The  revenue  in  cur- 
rency was  $63,330,000,  and  the  estimated  expenditure  $56,280,000. 
The  paper  circulation,  which  amounted  to  $51,000,000,  was  soon 
to  be  converted.  The  foreign  loans  amounted  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  3,880,000/.  From  this  statement  it  appeared  that  the 
Government  was  in  a  good  financial  position. 

Ecuador. — Senor  Luis  Cordero,  the  Government  candidate, 
was  elected  President  in  June  to  succeed  President  Flores. 
The  election  took  place  without  any  disturbance.  The  success- 
ful candidate  was  described  as  a  Moderate  Liberal.  He  was 
opposed  by  Senor  Ponce,  who  was  supported  mainly  by  the 
Church  party.  This  was  regarded  as  an  auspicious  indication 
of  the  waning  force  of  clerical  influences  in  Ecuador.  The  cocoa 
crop  was  much  better  than  had  been  expected,  and  Ecuador  was 
enjoying  great  prosperity.  The  country  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  petroleum,  but  legal 
restrictions  have  practically  stifled  all  mining  enterprises  for  a 
long  time.  These  have  at  last  been  removed,  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  conversion  of  the  public  debt  have  to  a  great 
extent  restored  the  financial  credit  of  the  country. 

Peru. — Under  the  rule  of  President  Caceres  the  Eepublic  was 
in  a  prosperous  state.  A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  in  July, 
headed  by  Senor  Carlos  Elias. 
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The  silver  question  was  causing  much  anxiety,  as  it  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  country.  The 
Government  sent  in  September  a  special  agent  to  Chili  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  the  can- 
celhng  of  the  protocol  between  France  and  Chili,  and  to  arrange 
for  the  redemption  or  cession  of  the  provinces  of  Arica  and 
Tacna.  If  Peru  redeemed  them  she  would  have  to  pay  to  Chili 
an  indemnity  of  $10,000,000  in  silver. 

A  National  Exhibition  was  opened  at  Lima,  October  12,  in 
celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 
In  November  the  Government  issued  a  decree  establishing  a  gold 
standard  and  limiting  the  coinage  of  silver  to  4,000,000  soles. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  a  sole  with  silver  at  42d.  per  oz.  would  be 
2s.  8|d.  In  1891  the  total  value  of  imports  into  Peru  was 
$14,768,241,  and  of  exports  $12,869,308.  The  customs 
receipts  in  1891  amounted  to  $8,608,042,  and  the  expenditures 
to  $8,179,981.  The  Legislature  had  under  consideration  a  Bill 
for  reforming  the  customs,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the 
Government  warehouses  and  would  substitute  private  ware- 
houses instead. 

Uruguay. — Financial  affairs  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  in  the  RepubHc,  and  all  enterprise  was  stagnant.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  revolution,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  organised  party  against  President  Herrara.  In  September 
the  custom  house  and  railway  receipts  were  diminishing  rapidly. 
By  the  Budget  presented  to  the  Legislature  the  expenditure  was 
estimated  at  $14,500,000  and  the  revenue  at  $12,900,000.  A 
great  number  of  people  were  leaving  Monte  Video  to  settle  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  real  estate  property  was  selling  at  extremely 
low  prices. 

An  order  was  made  by  the  Government  in  October  for  the 
issue  of  the  $3,000,000  of  silver  coin,  sanctioned  by  the  Act 
passed  in  September.  This  caused  much  feeling  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future,  and  it  was  generally  regarded  that  this  amount 
of  silver  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

Ve7iezuela. — President  Palacio  became  obnoxious  through 
availing  himself  of  a  new  law  intended  for  his  successors,  which 
allowed  the  President  four  years  of  office  instead  of  two.  Con- 
gress rejected  the  proposal  of  Palacio  to  resign  as  soon  as  his 
successor  had  been  elected,  and  the  centraUsed  form  of 
government  had  been  proclaimed  under  the  new  Constitution 
ratified  by  the  States.  Thereupon  the  President  dissolved  Con- 
gress and  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  Senators  and  Deputies. 
General  Crespo,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  mihtary  ability, 
who  also  had  been  President,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment to  prevent  Palacio  or  his  possible  successor,  Anclueza, 
from  becoming  Dictator.  At  first  he  had  an  insignificant 
following,  but  in  April  he  had  an  army  of  about  8,000  men. 
A  number  of  battles  were  fought  in  May  and  June.  An  im- 
portant engagement  occurred  at  Valentia,  which  resulted  in 
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the  defeat  of  President  Palacio's  troops.  He  fled,  and  em- 
barking with  a  strong  escort  on  board  the  warship  Liber- 
tador  sailed  for  Martinique,  where  he  issued  a  manifesto.  A 
battle  at  Ciudad  Bolivar  in  August,  and  a  desperate  and  de- 
cisive fight  at  Los  Teques,  October  5,  in  which  600  rebels,  in- 
cluding one  general,  were  killed,  prepared  the  way  for  the  fall  of 
Caracas  and  the  complete  triumph  of  General  Crespo.  With 
15,000  men,  he  entered  the  capital,  the  inhabitants  wildly  cheering 
him.  Having  summoned  the  chief  military  and  political  leaders, 
he  was  proclaimed  Provisional  President,  to  hold  oflSce  till  a 
constitutional  successor  to  President  Palacio  could  be  chosen. 

On  the  28th  of  October  great  rejoicings  took  place.  General 
Crespo  and  staff  decorated  the  tomb  of  Bolivar  in  the  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  there  were  bull  fights,  and  in  the  evening  a 
grand  State  dinner,  followed  by  a  splendid  ball.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  President  Crespo  to  give  the  country  good  government, 
and  he  ordered  the  drafting  of  a  new  code  of  laws  which  was  to 
be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Legislature  at  an  early  date. 


CHAPTEK    VIII. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  year  1892  has  been  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  one  of 
almost  universal  depression — of  stagnation  if  not  of  retrogres- 
sion in  all  the  currents  of  national  life.  A  financial  crisis 
followed  a  period  of  unwholesome  excitement  and  inflation. 
The  over-speculation  in  land  and  the  excessive  public  expendi- 
ture, encouraged  by  the  freedom  with  which  the  future  of  the 
Colonies  had  been  pledged  in  the  EngUsh  money  market,  bur- 
dened their  national  resources,  with  inevitable  results.  Every- 
where we  have  to  note  a  falling  revenue,  with  deficits  ever 
increasing,  leading  to  a  general  decline  of  trade  industry,  the 
paralysis  of  credit  and  the  decay  of  confidence — evils  which  were 
aggravated  by  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  labour  market,  the  con- 
sequence of  the  artificial  condition  of  things  hitherto  main- 
tained by  borrowed  capital.  The  Governments  were  everywhere 
faced  by  diflSculties,  mainly  of  their  own  creation,  some  quite 
novel,  and  should  be  impossible  in  new  countries.  While  the 
large  towns  grew  larger  the  country  remained  unpopulated,  and 
the  *' unemployed,"  had  become  a  permanent  class,  continuing 
to  be  more  and  more  urgent  in  pressing  their  claims  for  a  share 
of  the  public  expenditure  mader  an  ever-shrinking  revenue. 

Doubtless  favoured  by  their  extraordinary  natural  resources 
the  Colonies  will  emerge  from  their  present  condition  of  depres- 
sion. Meanwhile  the  year  was  one  of  severe  trial,  such  as 
had  scarcely  ever  before  been  recorded  of  Australasia.  Their 
internal  financial  troubles  prevented  the  Colonies  from  bestow- 
ing any  attention  to  the  broader  questions  of  general  policy. 
The    scheme    of   Confederation,  though   not  abandoned,  was 
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universally  relegated  to  the  future,  and  no  longer  formed  a  sub- 
ject of  public  concern.  The  diflficulties  in  the  way  of  union 
were  meanwhile  steadily  multiplying  in  the  process  of  time  as  the 
commercial  and  pohtical  interests  of  the  several  Colonies  grew 
more  and  more  diverse.  The  general  increase  of  customs  duties 
rendered  necessary  by  the  financial  straits  to  which  the  Govern- 
ments were  reduced,  tending  to  compUcate  the  differences  in  the 
Colonial  tariffs,  was  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  progress  of  the  Federal  idea.  These 'very  cUver- 
gencies,  which  must  tend  to  the  multipUcation  of  the  sources  of 
inter-Colonial  difficulty,  will  probably  make  for  union  in  the  not 
remote  future. 

The  official  statement  of  the  public  indebtedness  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  gave  a  total  of  198,000,000Z.,  or  rather 
more  than  one-third  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain, 
and  involving  a  total  annual  charge  of  8,000,000Z.  The  average 
rate  of  interest  paid  was  403  per  cent.  The  Colony  of  New  Zea- 
land paid  highest  at  4'15  per  cent.  ;  and  Queensland  lowest  at 
3*93  per  cent .  These  figures  were  sufficiently  formidable  to  arouse 
public  attention  both  in  the  Colonies  and  in  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  and  ^ving  the  fullest  weight  to  what  was  urged  from  the 
Colonial  side  in  excuse  of  this  enormous  indebtedness,  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  limits  of  prudent  borrowing,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  of  safe  lending,  had  been  already  reached. 
The  plea  that  the  money  had  been  spent,  not  in  unprofitable 
wars  and  costly  armament,  but  in  permanent  works  of  utility 
and  productiveness,  was  obviously  an  argimaent  with  a  double 
edge,  which  it  would  not  be  wise  to  press  too  far.  The  plea 
involved  the  admission  that  the  Australian  debt,  unlike  the 
British,  had  not  been  incurred  by  works  of  necessity,  but  by 
works  of  choice — that  while  the  mother  country  had  spent  the 
money  in  winning  the  continual  safety  of  the  Imperial  Sover- 
eignty, the  Colonies  had  no  enemies  to  provide  against,  and  had 
enjoyed  for  their  whole  life  an  absolute  immunity  from  foreign 
■danger  at  a  cost  of  which  no  part  was  theirs. 

The  total  population  of  the  seven  principal  Colonies  of  Aus- 
tralasia in  the  year  1892  was  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Coghlan,  the 
New  South  Wales  Government  statistician.  New  South  Wales 
stood,  for  the  first  time  without  challenge,  at  the  head  with  a 
total  of  1,165,300;  Victoria  came  next  with  a  population  of 
1,157,804  ;  New  Zealand  was  third  with  a  total  (exclusive  of 
Maories)  of  675,755  ;  Queensland  took  fourth  place  with 
410,346  ;  South  Austraha  had  317,770  ;  Tasmania,  152,619  ;  and 
Western  Australia,  53,285.  The  total  of  these  figures  gave 
a  population  to  Australasia  of  3,932,879.  If  we  include  the 
Colonists  in  Fiji  and  the  British  subjects  in  the  various  islands 
of  Polynesia  we  may  assume  that  the  total  population  under 
the  British  Crown  in  Australasia  was  4,000,000  in  the  year  1892. 

Some  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the  matter  of 
I'ederal  defence.    The  works  at  Albany,  which  had  been  under- 
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taken  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  Colonies,  were  reported  to  the 
Imperial  authorities  as  complete,  and  ready  for  the  guns  which 
the  Home  Government  had  promised  to  furnish,  as  its  contri- 
bution to  the  defence  of  this  important  Imperial  out-post  and 
working  station.  The  works  on  Thursday  Island,  in  Torres 
Straits,  were  also  reported  to  be  approaching  completion. 

Neiv  South  Wales. — The  Ministry  of  Mr.  Dibbs  (himself  once 
a  Free  Trade  leader),  in  fulfilment  of  their  pledges  and  in  justifi- 
cation of  their  existence,  were  occupied  during  this  session  of 
Parliament  in  giving  effect  to  the  policy  of  Protection,  in  favour 
of  which  they  were  furnished  with  a  new  argument  in  a  failing 
revenue.  In  New  South  Wales  the  depression  in  trade  was  not 
felt  so  severely  as  in  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  speculation  in  land  had  not  been 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  public  revenue  in  1892, 
which  amounted  to  10,508,000Z.,  even  showed  an  increase  of 
nearly  half-a-miUion  in  the  year,  but  the  increase  was  mainly 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  heavy  duties  on  imports  which  had 
been  levied  by  the  Dibbs  Government.  Yet  the  condition 
of  the  New  South  Wales  finances  was  admittedly  far  from 
healthy,  with  a  perpetually  growing  expenditure  and  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  of  the  labour  class.  An  annual  deficit  of 
482,000Z.  was  acknowledged  by  the  Treasurer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  which  by  December  had  swollen  to  1,150,000Z.  A 
new  tariff  was  introduced  carrying  out  still  further  the  principle 
of  Protection — fresh  duties  to  the  amount  of  900,000/.  bemg 
imposed  on  imports,  together  with  an  income  tax  to  include 
absentee  property  holders.  To  balance  the  amounts,  which  con- 
tinue to  show  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts,  authority 
was  obtained  by  the  Government  to  raise  a  sum  of  3,000,000Z. 
by  Treasury  Bills,  bearing  4i  per  cent,  interest.  The  resort  to 
such  an  expedient  might  be  taken  to  prove  that  the  Colonial 
Government  was  at  last  beginning  to  realise  that  the  policy  of 
boiTowing  money  from  the  British  capitalists  to  be  expended 
on  the  immediate  wants  of  the  Colony  had  been  carried  to  the 
furthest  point  consistent  with  the  national  safety  and  credit. 

The  report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  issued,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  with  the  intent  of  restoring  the  public  confidence 
in  the  public  works  constructed  by  borrowed  capital,  gave  the 
total  gross  earnings  of  the  railways  for  the  year  as  3,400,000Z., 
with  an  expenditure  of  2,160,000Z.,  realising  a  net  revenue  of 
1,280,000/.,  which  is  over  3^  per  cent,  on  the  money  borrowed. 

The  charges  against  Mr.  Eddy,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Railways,  for  maladministration  and  partiality  in  the  exercise 
of  his  powers,  which  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Schey,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Labour  party,  formed  matter  for  a  long 
and  laborious  investigation  by  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly, 
ending  in  a  decision  which  entirely  acquitted  Mr.  Eddy.  The 
House  subsequently  pronounced  a  censure  on  Mr.  Schey  by  a 
majority  of  65  to  25. 

BB 
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Parliament  was  opened  for  the  session  on  August  30.  The 
Governor's  speech,  in  announcing  the  measures  to  be  intro- 
duced, foremost  of  which  related  to  the  imposition  of  new 
duties  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  Protection,  declared  that 
members  w^ould  be  asked  to  reaflSrm  the  Federal  principle. 
Mr.  Dibbs,  the  Premier,  paid  a  visit  to  England  during  the 
year,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  "  placing  Australian  finance 
on  a  more  satisfactory  footmg  '*  in  the  London  money  market. 
He  returned  to  the  Colony  on  September  13  as  Sir  George 
Dibbs,  declaring  publicly,  in  reply  to  some  criticisms  on  his 
acceptance  of  a  dignity  which,  as  a  Democrat,  he  had  shortly 
before  ridiculed  and  vilified,  that  he  had  taken  the  knighthood 
as  an  honour  paid  not  to  himself  but  to  the  Colony. 

The  new  Electoral  Bill,  of  which  the  main  feature  was 
the  principle  of  **  One  man  one  vote,*'  was  rejected  by  the 
Legislative  Council  by  a  majority  of  5.  The  Council,  how- 
ever, passed  the  Protectionist  Tariff  Bill  of  the  Ministry  by 
9  votes. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  ex-Premier,  made  a  great  speech  on 
Federation,  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure  being 
passed,  but  declaring  that  Parliament  was  not  a  fit  body  to  con- 
sider the  Federal  scheme,  and  advocating  a  special  popular 
Convention  for  its  discussion.  Mr.  Barton,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Government,  but  also  a  staunch  Federalist,  spoke  on  the 
same  subject  at  Cowra  on  December  11,  avowing  that  al' 
Colonial  statesmen  were  agreed  on  the  principle  of  confedera 
tion,  whether  Free  Traders  or  Protectionists. 

Mr.   Eeid,   the  leader  of    the    formal   Opposition  in    tb 
Assembly,  made  a  speech  at  a  Free  Trade  demonstration  ^• 
Liverpool  on   July  2,  denouncing  the  Protectionist  policy  ' 
the  Government.     Subsequently  a  motion  of  want  of  confider~   . 
in  the  Ministry  was  brought  forward  in  the  Assembly,  8** 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  7,  the  votes  of  the  Labour  memb'  - 
being  divided. 

A  resolute  front  was  shown  somewhat  unexpectedly  by 
George  Dibbs  against  the  demands  of  the  Labour  party.  ^^  ^ 
deputation  of  the  unemployed,  who  waited  upon  the  Premie 
insist  upon  7s.  6d,  a  day  being  recognised  as  the  minimur  - 
wages,  was  roundly  censured  by  Sir  George  Dibbs,  and  aoo  . 
of  bringing    the  Colony  into  discredit.      The  action  oL. 
Government  in  regard  to  the  Broken  Hill  strikers  was  ik 
more  convincing  proof  that  the  extreme  Democratic  vie^ 
a  certain  party  in  the  State,  which  was  supposed  to  be  fr„ 
side  of  the  minority,  are  not  shared  by  Sir  George  Dibb8v^ ; 
Broken  Hill  miners  had  struck  in  resistance   to  cert%-^ 
trenchments  which  had  been  forced  on  the  companyVh, "''' 
depreciation  of  silver.     Great  disorder  prevailed  at  th^^^'"' 
culminating  in  a  riot  which  led  to  breaches  of  the  "pefC 
injury  to  property  and  persons.     The  leaders  were  ta|^  ^      . 
sentenced  to  heavy  penalties — in  the  case  of  one,  Ferjjf^      '. 
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two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  The  Government, 
having  been  appealed  to  by  the  representatives  of  the  Labour 
interest,  refused  to  remit  the  sentences  on  Fer^son  and  his 
associates.  A  monster  demonstration  was  organised  to  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Government,  which  took  place  at 
Sydney  on  November  1.  It  was  a  complete  fiasco,  failing 
entirely  to  enlist  any  considerable  body  of  sympathy  for  the 
Broken  Hill  rioters,  or  to  raise  any  feeling  against  the  Govern- 
ment, the  result  of  his  energetic  and  resolute  attitude  having 
been  rather  to  strengthen  the  power  and  to  increase  the  prestige 
of  Sir  George  Dibbs. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown,  even 
among  the  extreme  Democratic  party,  was  afforded  by  the  con- 
stituents of  one  of  the  Labour  members  in  the  Assembly,  at 
the  expense  of  their  representative.  Mr.  Arthur  Rae,  a  late 
official  of  the  Shearers'  Union,  who  had  been  elected  with  Sir 
George  Dibbs  to  represent  the  pastoral  constituency  of  the 
Murrumbidgee,  made  a  speech  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  in  which  he  indulged  in  various  disparaging  and 
scandalous  remarks  on  the  young  Prince  and  on  his  family. 
For  this  offence  Mr.  Eae  was  called  upon  by  his  constituents  to 
make  atonement  by  resigning  his  seat  in  Parliament. 

The  financial  depression,  which  prevailed  in  the  New  South 
Wales,  as  in  all  the  other.  Colonies,  led  to  several  failures  of 
banks  and  deposit  and  building  societies,  with  consequences 
disastrous  to  the  shareholders  and  depositors.  The  chief  among 
tlie  institutions  which  collapsed  during  the  year  was  the  Sydney 
Deposit  Bank,  the  directors  and  manager  of  which,  gentlemen 
once  in  high  social  position,  were  subject  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, with  the  result  that  Mr.  Abigail,  the  chairman  and  manager, 
and  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Government  as  Minister  of  Mines, 
188/-9,  was  sentenced  to  five  years',  and  Mr.  Richardson, 
cashier,  to  four  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

A  motion  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  abolition  of  the 
payment  of  members  was  brought  forward  on  December  7,  and 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  52  to  28.  The  numbers  are  very 
significant,  as  indicating  a  change  of  public  opinion  in  respect 
of  a  principle  which  only  a  few  years  ago  no  one  would  have 
ventured  to  challenge,  least  of  all  in  the  popular  Assembly,  of 
which  a  large  portion  consists  of  members  to  whom  their  Legis- 
lative office  is  their  only  means  of  subsistence. 

A  great  meeting  of  the  Free  Trade  party,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  was  held  at  Sydney  on  November 
15,  to  express  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  American  Presi- 
dential election,  which  w^as  supposed  to  be  a  triumph  of  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade.  It  was  resolved  to  send  a  message  of 
congratulation  to  Mr.  Cleveland. 

In  response  to  the  demand  made  by  Victoria  for  the  privi- 
lege of  coining  silver  in  the  Colony,  New  South  Wales  claimed 
the  same  boon,  averring  not  only  that  the  Sydney  mint  is  the 
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oldest  of  such  institutions  in  Australia,  but  that  the  largest 
production  of  silver  metal  is  from  New  South  Wales. 

A  census  of  the  live  stock,  taken  on  January  1,  gives  the 
total  number  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  as  60,788,000 ;  of  homed 
cattle,  2,016,500  ;  and  of  horses,  456,216. 

Victoria. — The  condition  of  Victoria  during  the  year  1892 
has  been  one  of  almost  unchequered  gloom  and  depression. 
The  reaction  attendant  upon  the  extravagant  speculation  in 
land  here  reached  its  acutest  point,  and  was  marked  by  a  more 
widespread  disaster  than  in  any  of  the  other  Colonies.  The 
history  of  the  year  is  a  history  of  failure,  contraction,  and 
relapse. 

The  financial  convulsion,  which  brought  ruin  on  banks  and 
building  societies,  the  necessary  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
unwholesome  fever  of  gambling  in  land  which  had  seized  the 
Colony  for  some  two  years,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  general 
collapse  of  credit,  and  much  individual  loss  and  suffering. 
Most  of  the  institutions,  founded  during  the  period  of  infla- 
tion, with  the  object  of  lending  money  to  those  who  bought 
land  for  speculative  purposes,  having  nothing  but  the  land  as 
security,  have  been  obliged  to  close  their  doors  as  that  security 
became  worthless.  In  some  of  the  cases  flagrant  abuses  of 
trust  were  discovered,  involving  persons  who  had  hitherto  held 
a  high  character  in  the  community,  on  whom  severe  punish- 
ments have  been  inflicted,  to  the  scandal  of  the  Colony.  The 
ex-Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  the  late  representative  of 
Victoria  in  London  are  included  among  the  victims  of  the 
depression.  The  more  fortunate  of  the  bank  directors  and 
managers  were  those  who,  hardly  escaping  from  criminal  prose- 
cution, found  refuge  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

Upon  the  return  of  Sir  Graham  Berry  to  Melbourne  and  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Munro,  who  succeeded  to  his  place  of  Agent- 
General  in  London,  the  Ministry  was  reconstructed  as  follows : 
Mr.  Shiels,  late  Attorney-General,  was  made  Premier  and 
Treasurer ;  Mr.  Allen  M*Lean,  Chief  Secretary  and  Minister  of 
Lands  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Wheeler,  Minister  of  Eailways  ;  Mr.  A.  A. 
Outtrim,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Defence ;  Mr.  G.  Graham,  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Peacock, 
Minister  of  Education  ;  Mr.  J.  Gavan  Duffy,  Attorney-General 
and  Postmaster ;  Mr.  J.  Turner,  Commissioner  of  Customs ; 
Mr.  J.  Newton,  Solicitor-General ;  Mr.  G.  Davis,  Minister 
without  portfolio. 

The  self-appointment  of  Mr.  Munro  to  the  oflSce  of  Agent- 
General  gave  rise  to  much  adverse  feeling,  and  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Colony  to  protest  against  this  as  an  abuse  of  power. 
The  opposition  to  Mr.  Munro  was  grounded,  not  only  on  the 
general  belief  of  his  unfitness  for  the  post,  but  on  his  connection 
as  director  with  one  of  the  banks  which  had  been  compelled  to 
suspend  payment  under  circumstances  not  entirely  creditable  to 
the  management.     The  Government  made  but  a  feeble  attempt 
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to  defend  the  appointment,  which  was  carried  out  in  spite  of 
pubhc  opinion,  Mr.  Munro  departing  on  February  27  to  take  up 
his  office  of  representing  the  Colony  of  Victoria  in  London. 

The  financial  circumstances  of  the  Colony  occupied  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  Ministry  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
On  March  19  Mr.  Shiels  made  a  speech  at  Casterton  in  explana- 
tion of  the  financial  condition,  anticipating  a  deficit  of  400,000Z. 
in  the  railway  receipts,  and  proposing  several  additional  taxes, 
among  others  an  increase  of  the  postage  for  inland  letters  from 
Id.  ioM. 

The  general  election  was  held  in  April,  resulting  in  a  large 
majority  for  the  Government,  and  a  serious  defeat  for  the 
Labour  party.  Out  of  thirty-six  candidates  nominated  by  the 
Trades  Council,  only  a  third  were  successful  in  obtaining  seats 
in  the  new  Assembly. 

The  Ministry  underwent  another  process  of  reconstruction 
after  the  general  election.  Sir  Graham  Berry  replacing  Mr. 
Shiels  in  the  office  of  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Gavan  Duflfy  giving 
up  his  office  in  order  to  stand  for  the  Speakership. 

The  new  Victorian  Parliament  was  opened  on  May  11. 
Mr.  Duflfy  was  proposed  for  the  office  of  Speaker,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  support  of  the  Ministry,  failed  to  secure  a  majority  of 
votes.  Sir  Henry  Wrixon,  who  had  been  Attorney- General 
in  the  Gillies  Ministry,  was  then  nominated,  but  he  also  was 
unsuccessful.  The  choice  of  the  House  fell  upon  Mr.  Bent,  the 
member  for  Brighton,  whose  election  was  affirmed  without  a 
division.  The  appointment  did  not  meet  with  favour  out  of 
doors. 

Sir  Graham  Berry's  fiscal  scheme,  which  included  a  tax  on 
sheep,  cattle  and  horses,  was  carried  in  the  Assembly  by  a 
majority  of  70  to  17.  Among  other  of  the  Treasurer's  pro- 
posals to  meet  the  falling  revenue  were  increased  duties  on 
wines  and  spirits,  and  the  raising  of  the  duty  on  tea  to  4d.  in 
the  pound.  The  increased  revenue  expected  from  the  new 
duties  amounted  to  200,000Z.  Since  then  a  new  impost  in  the 
shape  of  an  income  tax  on  all  absentee  proprietors,  to  include 
all  outside  of  the  Colony  who  have  investments  in  Victoria,  or 
who  draw  any  kind  of  revenue  therefrom,  has  been  proposed. 
A  tax  of  5  per  cent,  is  to  be  levied  on  all  such  incomes  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  absent  for  twenty-four  months  from  the 
Colony.  The  annual  deficit,  the  figures  of  which  had  varied 
greatly  in  successive  Ministerial  speeches,  was  definitely  de- 
clared by  the  Treasurer  to  be  l,570,OOOZ.  Retrenchments  in 
every  branch  of  expenditure  were  promised  by  Sir  Graham 
Berry.  Among  other  measures  of  economy  immediately  to  be 
adopted  was  the  disbandment  of  the  MiUtia  to  the  number  of 
1,000  men,  and  a  reduction  in  the  pay  of  the  rest. 

The  Melbourne  Trades  Hall  Council,  representing  the 
artisans  of  the  Colony,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  increase  of 
duties  proposed  by  the  Treasurer,  but  in  a  memorial  to  the 
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Government  insisted  upon  a  large  augmentation  of  the  Protec- 
tion tariff,  declaring  that  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  articles 
imported  from  abroad — that  is,  from  Great  Britain — would  not 
suffice  to  protect  the  local  industries. 

Among  other  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  exchequer  an 
issue  of  Treasury  bonds  to  the  extent  of  750,000Z.  was  authorised, 
bearing  4^  per  cent,  interest.  The  public  debt  standing  at 
46,700,000/.,  it  was  deemed  not  advisable  to  borrow  any  more 
money  at  present  in  the  London  market. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Government  and  the  railway  com- 
panies, who  had  been  invested  with  independent  authority  in 
the  management  of  the  State  railway,  which  had  long  been 
smouldering,  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture.  The  companies 
were  accused  of  reckless  and  extravagant  administration  with- 
out regard  to  the  public  interest,  of  running  too  many  trains 
at  rates  which  were  not  remunerative,  and  of  spending  more 
money  than  was  needful  in  the  railway  service.  The  result  of 
ail  angry  controversy  carried  on  in  public  between  the  companies 
and  the  depai-tment  was  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Speight,  the 
chairman  of  the  companies,  on  March  17.  Since  then  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  the  companies  are  to 
retire  upon  a  compensation  for  the  breach  of  the  engagements 
made  with  them,  the  Government  taking  the  management  of 
the  railways  into  its  own  hands.  The  last  section  of  the  Great 
Southern  line  which  has  its  terminus  at  Port  Albert  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  May. 

The  several  attempts  to  displace  the  Shiels-Berry  Adminis- 
tration were  made  during  the  session,  but  owing  to  the  dis- 
organised state  of  the  Opposition  and  the  jealousies  among  its 
leaders,  both  resulted  in  failure.  Sir  Henry  Wrixon's  motion 
of  want  of  confidence  was  defeated  by  53  to  32.  A  similar 
motion  by  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlin,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  section, 
was  defeated  by  13  votes.  This  latter  gentleman's  motion 
asking  the  House  to  express  sympathy  with  the  Irish  nation 
and  approval  of  Home  Rule  was  negatived  by  85  votes  to  18. 

Among  the  financial  institutions  which  suspended  payment 
during  the  year  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  Mercantile  Bank, 
of  which  Sir  Graham  Berry  was  one  of  the  London  directors, 
and  the  Federal  Bank,  which  closed  its  doors  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  both  cases  the  loss  fell  very  severely  upon  the  share- 
holders, though  it  was  believed  that  the  Federal  Bank  would 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  depositors  in  full.  The  total 
loss  to  the  community  by  the  failure  of  deposit  banks  and 
building  societies  since  July  1891  has  been  returned  to  be 
over  ten  millions,  of  which  sum  it  is  calculated  that  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  are  due  to  Imperial  depositors.  This  sum  of 
course  does  not  include  the  loss  sustained  by  the  real  property 
holders  through  the  depreciation  of  values  which  were  at  once 
the  cause  and  the  consequence  of  the  failures. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  change  of  fortune  caused 
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by  the  recent  depreciation  of  land  is  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Davies, 
late  Speaker  of  the  Legislature  Assembly,  and  a  prominent 
public  man,  who  in  1888  returned  his  assets  at  598,000Z.,  with 
no  liabilities.  In  December  1892  Sir  Matthew  Davies  was 
an  insolvent,  with  liabilities  set  down  at  130,300Z.,  and  assets 
28,000Z.  The  case  of  Mr.  Fink,  who  failed  for  a  million  and  a 
half,  and  offered  a  composition  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound, 
which  was  accepted  by  his  creditors,  is  still  more  worthy  of 
record. 

Several  of  the  defaulting  or  incriminated  managers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  fallen  deposit  banks  were  brought  to  justice  and 
severely  punished.  Among  others,  the  secretary  of  the  South 
Melbourne  Permanent  Building  Society  was  sentenced  to  six 
years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  ;  while  Mr.  Taylor, 
manager  of  the  Land  Credit  Bank,  was  awarded  eight  years 
with  the  same. 

Among  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  for  deal- 
ing with  the  growing  evil  of  a  too  abundant  population  in  the 
centre,  with  a  too  scanty  supply  of  life  in  the  outlying  mem- 
bers of  the  State,  one  which  received  most  favour  was  a  scheme 
of  village  settlements.  An  Act  was  passed  which  allows  of 
leases  of  ten  and  twenty  acres  being  granted  by  the  State  to 
bond  fide  cultivators  on  favourable  terms,  with  the  promise  of  a 
Crown  grant  at  the  end  of  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Munro,  appointed  Agent-General  in  London  in  Feb- 
ruary, returned  to  the  Colony  in  December,  to  meet  certain 
questions  which  had  arisen  in  connection  with  his  directorship 
of  one  of  the  insolvent  banks — the  event  thus  justifying  the 
opposition  which  had  been  made  to  his  appointment.  The 
Ministry,  accused  of  having  sent  away  Mr.  Munro,  their  col- 
league, when  he  was  already  involved  in  certain  questionable 
transactions  of  the  bank,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Ministers  who 
remained  behind,  were  severely  brought  to  book  in  the  press  for 
the  whole  transaction,  which  has  brought  discredit  upon  the 
Colony  precisely  at  the  point  where  credit  was  most  essential, 
namely,  in  its  finance.  The  scandal  was  heightened  by  the  sin- 
gular game  of  shuttlecock  and  battledore  which  was  played  by 
Ministers  with  each  other.  Mr.  Munro,  being  Premier  in  Mel- 
bourne, recalled  Sir  Graham  Berry  from  his  Agent-Generalship 
in  London  in  order  to  make  himself  Agent-General.  Then  Sir 
Graham  Berry,  being  in  his  turn  Minister,  recalled  Mr.  Munro 
from  his  office.  The  situation  was  made  all  the  more  piquant  to 
the  Colonists  by  the  fact  that  both  gentlemen  were  concerned  in 
the  financial  institutions  which  had  failed  imder  their  manage- 
ment— Sir  Graham  Berry  being  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Mercantile  Bank,  while  Mr.  Munro  was  a  director  in  the 
Federal  Bank. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  once  Minister  of 
Education,  and  since  a  writer  in  one  of  the  leading  Melbourne 
journals,  to  fill  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  Agent-General  in 
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England,  which  was  announced  at  the  close  of  the  year,  has 
not  contributed  to  increase  the  public  satisfaction  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government  in  connection  with  its  London 
representative.  It  is  not  that  ex-Professor  Pearson  was  held 
to  be  incompetent  for  the  post,  but  because  of  the  duplicity  of 
which  the  Ministry  have  been  guilty  in  regard  to  his  appointment. 
On  September  28  the  Premier,  Mr.  Shiels,  stated  in  the  Assem- 
bly that  "  it  was  not  a  fact  that  Dr.  Pearson  had  been,  or  was  to 
be,  appointed  to  the  oflSce  of  secretary  to  the  Agent-General  '* ; 
though  it  was  afterwards  confessed  by  one  of  his  colleagues  that 
it  was  intended  from  the  first  to  appoint  Dr.  Pearson — the  ap- 
pointment being  delayed  until  the  period  of  six  months  was  past, 
which  is  required  by  law  to  intervene  between  the  giving  up  of 
a  seat  in  Parhament  and  the  enjoyment  of  an  office  of  profit 
under  the  Crown. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  1892  was  stated  at  7,500,000/.,  being 
a  decrease  since  1891  of  491,000Z. 

The  yield  of  the  Victoria  vineyards  during  the  year  was  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000  gallons  of  wine.  Butter-making,  which  has 
rapidly  advanced  into  a  considerable  branch  of  Colonial  industry 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  a  bounty  of  2d.  in  the  pomid, 
yielded  a  profit  during  the  year  of  250,000/. 

The  death  of  Mr.  George  Higinbotham,  who  had  held  the 
position  of  Chief  Justice  of  Victoria  since  1886,  occurred  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  Mr.  Higinbotham  went  out  to  the  Colony 
in  1853,  and  in  1887  became  editor  of  the  leading  journal,  the 
Melbourne  Argus,  filling  that  post  for  two  years.  He  acquired 
much  reputation  as  a  hard-working  and  able  barrister.  In  1861 
he  entered  the  Assembly  as  member  for  Brighton,  and  quickly 
succeeded  by  his  oratory  and  talent  in  debate  in  coming  to  the 
front.  Although  a  pronounced  Free  Trader  he  held  office  with 
the  late  Sir  James  M*Culloch  in  1864,  aiding  materially  in  the 
adoption  by  the  Colony  of  the  policy  of  Protection.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  passing  of  the  Protectionist  tariff  there  occurred  a 
long  and  stubborn  contest  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  Mr.  Higinbotham  took  a  part  which  did  not 
enhance  his  political  reputation,  lending  the  weight  of  his 
character  and  talents  to  the  support  of  the  party  which  sought 
to  over-ride  the  law  and  establish  a  Protectionist  tariff  by  a 
revolution.  In  1876,  after  having  been  for  many  years  the 
chief  prop  of  the  Liberal  or  Popular  party,  Mr.  Higinbotham 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  and  quitted  politics,  in  dis- 
gust at  the  **  stone- walling  '*  tactics  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Graham 
Berry.  In  1880,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Fellows,  he  was  raised 
to  the  bench,  and  in  1886,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Stawell, 
he  became  Chief  Justice.  Though  opposed  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  public  career  to  the  party  of  education,  of  property,  and 
of  intelligence  with  which  he  was  by  nature  and  training  con- 
nected, Mr.  Higinbotham  never  ceased  to  command  the  respect 
of  his  opponents  for  the  uprightness  and  sterling  honesty  of  his 
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character  and  his  amiability  and  generosity  of  disposition.  He 
was  more  than  once  offered,  but  always  refused,  the  knighthood 
which  is  generally  attached  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  on 
grounds  more  creditable  to  his  modesty  than  to  his  good  sense, 
holding  peculiar  views  as  to  the  fountain  of  honour  in  the  State 
and  acknowledging  no  allegiance  but  to  the  Colony,  except  in 
purely  Imperial  affairs. 

Queensland. — The  Queensland  Parliament  was  opened  on 
March  29.  The  chief  measure  announced  in  the  Governor's 
speech  was  a  scheme  for  the  division  of  the  Colony  into  three 
provinces,  each  with  a  separate  Legislature,  with  a  central 
Parliament  and  executive,  after  the  pattern  of  Canada.  Such  a 
measure  was  suggested  by  the  growing  divergences  between  the 
northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  Colony,  which  are  divided 
in  interest  and  differ  greatly  in  political  sentiment.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill  on  July  26, 
when  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Barlow,  the  member 
for  Ipswich,  for  dividing  the  Colony  into  two  instead  of  three 
provinces,  was  carried  in  the  Assembly  by  a  majority  of  39 
to  19.  The  Government  announced  its  acceptance  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  has  since  remodelled  its  Bill  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  majority.  The  Separationists,  however,  or  those  who 
have  been  agitating  for  some  time  past  for  a  complete  severance 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Colony  from  the  southern,  are 
not  satisfied  with  this  solution  of  the  question.  What  they 
demand  is  not  merely  the  division  of  the  Colony  into  two  or 
more  districts,  but  the  creation  of  a  new  Colony  in  the  north 
which  shall  be  entirely  severed  from  the  Government  of  Bris- 
bane. On  this  question  public  opinion  in  Queensland  continues 
to  be  divided. 

It  is  probable  that  the  recent  change  of  opinions  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  respecting  the  employment  of  coloured 
labour  in  the  Colony  will  materially  help  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  who  hitherto  had  been  an  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  coloured  labour,  and  also  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  its  abolition,  announced  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to 
his  constituents  that  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  total  change. 
The  suspension  of  the  importation  of  coloured  labourers  had 
tended  to  the  ruin  of  sugar  industry  in  the  north.  The  working 
class  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  experiment  in  white  labour 
in  the  production  of  sugar  to  be  fairly  tried.  The  white  labourers 
would  neither  work  themselves  nor  allow  others  to  do  so. 
The  only  resource  available,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sugar  in- 
dustry from  perishing,  was  a  resumption  of  the  system  of 
coloured  labour,  and  of  all  coloured  labourers,  the  Kanakas,  or 
inhabitants  of  Polynesia,  were  best.  The  Premier  therefore 
declared  his  adhesion  to  a  scheme  for  admitting  Kanakas  for 
ten  years.  The  mere  announcement  of  this  change  of  feeling, 
which,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  from  the  white  labour  class, 
was  received  with  favour  by  the  Colonists,  served  to  revive  the 
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decadent  industry  in  sugar.  Plantations  which  had  been  de- 
serted were  reopened,  and  the  prospects  of  sugar-growing  in 
the  Colony  greatly  improved.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  were  a 
northern  Colony  established,  with  power  of  independent  legisla- 
tion, the  cultivation  of  sugar  would  be  greatly  extended,  and  all 
impediments  to  the  employment  of  foreign  labour  removed.  It 
remains  to  be  proved  whether  Sir  Samuel  Griffith's  recantation 
on  this  question  will  satisfy  the  Separationists  and  secure  their 
assent  to  the  Government  scheme  of  a  divided  Legislature  under 
a  central  Administration. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  himself,  it  was  announced,  was  desirous 
of  retiring  from  political  life,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  he  was  to  be  made  Chief  Justice  in  place  of  the  present 
holder  of  that  office,  with  an  increased  salary.  Sir  Charles 
Lilley  had  made  himself  conspicuous  not  only  by  inefficiency  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  by  his  eccentric  utterances  from 
the  bench  on  political  matters.  During  the  recent  labour 
agitation  he  figured  as  one  of  the  strongest  partisans  of  the 
cause  of  the  strikers.  In  other  respects  his  continuance  in  the 
post  of  Chief  Justice  had  become  undesirable,  and  as  he  had 
intimated  his  willingness  to  resign  in  order  to  re-enter  political 
life,  a  place  was  found  for  the  Premier  of  the  Colony,  who  on 
his  part  was  desirous  of  being  relieved  of  the  burden  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Sir  T.  Mcllwraith,  the  Treasurer,  made  his  financial  statement 
to  Parliament  on  August  15.  The  usual  tale  of  falling  revenue 
and  increasing  expenditure  was  told,  with  a  deficit  of  which  the 
exact  figure  varied  with  each  repetition  of  the  amount.  Various 
measures  of  retrenchment  were  proposed,  with  several  new  im- 
posts. The  pay  of  members  of  Parliament  was  reduced  from  300/. 
to  150Z.  a  year.  An  increase  of  customs  duties  to  the  extent  of 
15  and  20  per  cent,  was  announced,  by  which  an  addition  to  the 
revenue  was  estimated  to  the  extent  of  70,000Z.  Since  then  the 
figures  of  the  revenue  for  the  half-year  ending  December  have 
been  announced  to  be  1,953,300/.,  being  an  increase  of  65,000/. 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1891.  The  ex- 
penditure for  the  same  period  was  1,723,600/.  On  the  whole 
the  financial  state  of  Queensland  was  healthier  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Colonies,  the  Colony  having  suffered  less  by  over-specula- 
tion in  land,  and  having  been  less  afflicted  by  building  failures. 

Although  the  Government  had  suspended  the  facilities  granted 
to  immigrants  from  England,  it  decided  to  appoint  a  special 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  attention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  agricultural, pastoral,  and  mineral  resources 
of  Queensland,  as  well  as  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  best 
means  of  making  the  products  of  Queensland  known  in  Europe, 
and  of  disposing  of  them  in  the  European  markets.  For  this 
office  Mr.  Eume  Black,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  was 
selected  on  December  15  at  a  salary  of  1,000/.  a  year  with 
travelling  allowances. 
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South  Australia. — The  businessof  ParliamentaryGovemment 
iu  South  Australia  has  been  subject  to  the  usual  perturbations. 
Two  Administrations  fell  during  the  year.  The  Playford  Ministry 
had  to  retire  upon  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  combination  under  Mr.  Holder  as  Premier  and 
Treasurer,  with  Dr.  Cockburn,  Chief  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Stock, 
Attorney-General.  Mr.  Playford's  views  in  regard  to  the  intro- 
duction of  coloured  labour  was  the  cause  of  his  being  deserted 
by  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Playford  was  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  Indian  coohes  in  the  northern  districts  to  be 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tropical  products  suitable  to 
the  climate. 

A  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  new  Ministry,  shortly 
after  its  formation,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Playford  and  negatived 
by  a  small  majority. 

Mr.  Holder  brought  forward  his  financial  scheme  on  August 
25.  He  announced  the  revenue  for  year  ending  June  30  to  be 
2,741,000/.,  with  an  expenditure  amounting  to  2,687,000/.  The 
revenue  had  fallen  below  the  amount  estimated.  Among  other 
measures  recommended  to  Parhament  for  repairing  the  public 
finances,  in  addition  to  an  increase  of  customs  duties,  was  a 
stock  tax. 

After  a  short  tenure  of  office  the  Holder  Ministry  was  dis- 
placed in  favour  of  a  new  political  combination  led  by  Sir  John 
Downer,  who  assumed  office  as  Premier  and  Treasurer,  giving 
up  the  latter  place  afterwards  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Eounsevell.  Mr. 
Rowe  was  made  Commissioner  of  Lands  ;  Mr.  Grayson,  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works  ;  Mr.  Copley,  Minister  of  Education  and 
Agriculture  ;  and  Mr.  Hanbury,  Attorney-General. 

A  characteristic  incident,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
Holder  Ministry  and  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of 
Australian  unity,  occurred  shortly  before  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment. A  request  from  the  New  South  Wales  Government  for 
assistance  for  a  body  of  mounted  pohce  intended  for  service  at 
P)roken  Hill  was  wholly  refused  by  Mr.  Holder,  who  would  not 
even  help  them  with  food  on  the  journey,  because  their  starting- 
point  was  Sydney  and  their  destination  Broken  Hill.  Raised 
to  his  place  by  the  votes  of  the  Democracy,  Mr.  Holder  did  not 
dare  to  incur  their  resentment  by  aiding  in  any  measures  to 
coerce  the  Broken  Hill  strikers. 

A  Bill  authorising  a  new  loan  to  the  extent  of  1,013,279/. 
passed  the  Assembly  on  December  13.  One-half  the  sum  is 
nitended  to  be  spent  in  the  construction  of  new  railways. 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Grainger  for  the  encouragement  of  inter- 
Colonial  trade  was  carried  through  the  Assembly  with  but  little 
opposition. 

Sir  John  Bray  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Agent-General 
for  the  Colony  in  London. 

The  expedition  which  had  been  organised  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sir  Thomas  Elder  for  a  further  exploration  of  the  in- 
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terior,  under  the  control  of  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  proved  an  utter 
failure — the  expedition  returning  to  Adelaide  without  achiev- 
ing any  of  its  objects.  The  cause  of  the  break-down  was  said 
to  be  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  leader  of  the  party  and 
his  subordinates. 

Western  Australia. — The  progress  of  the  new  Colony  under 
its  new  Constitutional  Government  continued  to  be  rapid.  The 
revenue  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30  was  266,171Z.,  being 
in  excess  of  the  expenditure  by  9,035Z.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  116,000Z. — a  condition  of 
things  such  as  no  other  Colony  realised  in  1891. 

Already,  although  the  Constitution  was  not  two  years  old, 
there  had  been  a  movement  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  reform. 
A  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,- the  aboHtion  of  the 
qualification  for  members,  and  the  increase  of  their  number, 
which  passed  the  Assembly,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Legislative 
Council. 

The  internal  resources  of  the  Colony  in  the  matter  of  mines 
and  minerals  continued  to  be  developed  at  a  satisfactory  rate. 

The  defence  works  at  Albany,  in  King  George's  Sound, 
which  are  a  portion  of  the  scheme  of  Federal  defences  for  which 
all  the  Colonies  are  responsible,  were  announced  to  be  complete, 
wanting  only  the  guns,  which  remain  to  be  supplied  by  the  Im- 
perial Government. 

Tasmania. — The   Ministry  of  Mr.   H.   Dobson    underwent 
some  changes  in  its  construction  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  financial  statement  was  made  by  the  Treasurer  on 
August  2,  containing  the  usual  features  of  an  Australian  Budget. 
A  deficit,  first  stated  at  49,000Z.,  afterwards  acknowledged  to  be 
180,000/.,  was  announced  on  the  transactions  of  the  year — to 
meet  which  several  new  taxes  were  proposed,  with  a  general 
retrenchment  in  the  public  service.  The  increased  duties  in- 
clude imposts  on  stock,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  malt  liquors. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Australian  Scientific  Association 
was  held  at  Hobart,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Governor. 

The  Exhibition  held  at  Launceston  was  a  great  success. 

New  Zealand. — The  Governor,  Lord  Onslow,  left  the  Colony 
on  February  23,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
who  arrived  at  Wellington  in  March.  Both  the  departing  and 
the  incoming  Governors  found  their  relations  with  the  local 
Ministry  subject  to  a  considerable  amount  of  friction.  The 
reason  publicly  assigned  by  Lord  Onslow  for  cutting  short 
his  period  of  vice-royalty  was  the  insanitary  condition  of  the 
capital  of  Wellington,  which  was  such  as  seriously  to  menace 
the  health  of  his  family.  The  Ministry,  on  the  plea  of  having 
no  funds  to  spare  for  that  purpose,  declined  to  take  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  Wellington. 

The  news  of  Lord  Glasgow's  appointment  to  the  Governor- 
ship caused  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  local  Ministerial 
circles,  on  the  ground  that  his  name  had  not  been  previously 
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submitted  to  the  New  Zealand  Executive  for  its  approval.  It 
was  further  complained  that  Lord  Glasgow*s  appomtment  was 
communicated  to  the  English  press  before  it  was  announced  to 
the  local  Government.  Explanations  were  afterwards  given 
which  satisfied  the  public  opinion  of  the  Colony,  but  the  dif- 
ferences which  subsequently  arose  between  Lord  Glasgow  and 
his  advisers  would  seem  to  point  to  a  certain  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Ballance  Ministry  to  chafe  at  the  control  exercised 
by  the  Imperial  authorities.  The  Legislative  Council,  or  Upper 
House,  having  rejected  certain  measures  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
direction  of  that  very  advanced  scheme  for  the  social  improve- 
ment of  the  Colony  to  which  Mr.  Ballance  is  committed,  it  was 
sought  to  popularise  the  Chamber  by  adding  to  its  numbers.  The 
Legislative  Council  is  composed  of  members  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  life.  The  Ministry,  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent 
majority  for  their  party,  proposed  to  appoint  a  batch  of  fifteen 
new  members  to  the  Upper  House,  to  be  taken  largely  from  the 
Labour  class.  Lord  Glasgow,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
discretion  vested  in  him  as  representative  of  the  Crown,  refused 
to  appoint  more  than  nine.  On  August  16  the  Premier,  in  lay- 
ing the  matter  before  the  Assembly,  declared  that  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Home  Government.  Since 
then,  Lord  Ripon  having  decided  against  Lord  Glasgow,  a  com- 
promise was  suggested  by  the  Colonial  Office,  by  which  twelve 
members  were  added  to  the  Legislative  Council,  of  whom  one- 
half  were  of  the  Labour  party. 

The  financial  statement  was  delivered  by  the  Treasurer  on 
June  30,  who  announced  the  year's  revenue  to  be  4,448,000Z., 
with  a  surplus  of  250,000Z.  The  Government  declared  its 
intention  to  persevere  in  a  policy  of  self-restraint,  and  would 
not  borrow  any  more  money  for  public  works. 

One  piece  of  retrenchment  which  was  almost  passed  by  the 
Government  was  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Minister  of  Native 
Afifairs.  The  duties  of  such  a  Minister  have  for  a  long  time 
past  been  of  no  account.  Native  afifairs  are  settling  themselves, 
and  appear  to  be  best  managed  when  they  are  entirely  disre- 
garded by  the  Government.  A  proof  of  the  absolute  cessation 
of  all  trouble  from  the  once  dangerous  "  native  king  '*  was  fur- 
nished this  year  by  the  acceptance  by  the  old  chief  Tawhaio, 
who  claims  to  be  the  Maori  kmg,  of  a  pension  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  pension  is  on  a  scale  so  modest  as  to  reflect  at  once 
the  parsimony  of  the  Government  and  the  humility  of  that  once 
proud  monarch,  being  only  300Z.  a  year. 

The  death  of  Sir  Henry  Atkinson,  the  President  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  occurred  on  June  28,  to  the  universal 
regret  of  the  community.  Sir  Henry  Atkinson  had  played  a 
very  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  having 
been  many  years  in  ofiSce  as  Minister,  and  held  in  general 
esteem  for  the  integrity,  simplicity,  and  manly  straightforward- 
ness which  marked  his  career. 
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The  Bill  for  a  universal  eight  hours  system  was  thrown  out 
by  the  Le^slative  Council,  after  having  passed  the  Assembly  by 
a  large  majority.  This  was  before  the  Legislative  Council  was 
reformed  by  the  addition  of  twelve  new  members. 

A  great  Maori  Congress  was  held  at  Waipatu  Pah,  for  the 
discussion  of  various  native  grievances.  The  proceedings  were 
kept  secret  from  the  white  Colonists,  but  it  is  believed  that  no 
business  of  importance  was  transacted.  One  of  the  matters 
discussed  was  the  claim  at  present  being  pressed  against  the 
Government  for  compensation  for  the  native  lands  taken  pos- 
session of,  in  the  early  days,  for  the  foundation  of  Otago. 

A  somewhat  interesting  result  of  the  working  of  female 
suffrage  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  year  at  Dunedin.  In  the 
election  for  mayor,  the  lady  ratepayers,  who  were  invested 
with  the  municipal  vote,  headed  a  successful  opposition  to  one 
of  the  candidates,  Mr.  Fish,  on  account  of  certain  notorious 
misdemeanours  of  his,  chief  among  which  was  his  resistance 
to  the  female  franchise.  Mr.  Fish,  in  accounting  for  his 
defeat,  roundly  abused  the  ladies  for  conduct  **  disgraceful  to 
the  sex,"  declaring  his  opponents  to  be  *'  not  women,  but  bad, 
bad  men." 

A  praiseworthy  act  of  public  spirit,  in  a  direction  rarely 
taken  by  a  popular  Government,  as  not  leading  to  the  capture 
of  votes,  was  credited  this  year  to  the  Ballance  Administration. 
The  Island  of  Waiheki,  in  the  Gulf  of  Auckland,  was  pur- 
chased from  its  native  owners,  to  be  reserved  as  a  home  for  the 
indigenous  avi-fauna,  a  sanctuary  for  the  fast  disappearing 
Maori  birds,  where  it  is  hoped  that  the  process  of  their  extinc- 
tion will  be  stayed. 

Fiji. — The  Colony  of  Fiji  has  an  unbroken  record  of  un- 
eventful prosperity  for  the  year  1892.  A  recent  letter  from 
Suva  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  varied  productions  of 
the  islands,  and  their  progress  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
John  B.  Thurston.  Sugar  is  now  one  of  the  principal  staples 
of  the  Colony,  a  large  amount  of  capital  being  embarked  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  article,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  tea-plant  has  been  introduced,  the  growth  of  tea  in 
the  Island  of  Vanua  having  been  largely  extended.  The  pro- 
duce is  of  very  fine  quality,  and  hardly  any  one  in  Fiji  will 
drink  either  China  or  Indian  teas  in  preference  to  the  native 
article.  Coffee  of  first-rate  quaUty  is  also  produced.  Cotton, 
though  not  so  laj:gely  cultivated  as  formerly,  is  still  grown  to 
profit ;  and  the  planters  are  turning  their  attention  to  tobacco. 
One  of  the  principal  exports  is  tropical  fruit,  26,000  bunches  of 
bananas  being  sent  every  fortnight  to  Sydney,  besides  smaller 
shipments  to  Melbourne  and  New  Zealand.  Among  the  new 
products  which  have  been  successfully  tried  is  vanilla,  which 
grows  to  perfection  in  Fiji. 

The  revenue  of  the  Colony  was  steadily  increasing,  the  return 
for  1891  giving  more  than  half-a-million  in  the  year. 
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The  Gilbert  Islands  were  formally  taken  possession  of  in  the 
name,  of  Great  Britain  by  Captain  Davis  of  the  Boyalist,  and 
annexed  to  Fiji. 

An  agitation  for  responsible  government  was  started  by  a 
few  uneasy  spirits  among  the  whites,  but  was  generally  regarded 
as  premature — the  total  number  of  whites  in  the  Colony  being 
only  3,000  to  120,000  natives. 

Polynesia. — Considerable  agitation  prevailed  in  Hawaii, 
fomented  by  the  party  of  Americans  interested  in  the  sugar 
cultivation  who  desire  annexation  to  the  United  States.  This, 
for  their  own  interests,  would  be  a  most  profitable  change,  for 
then  their  produce  would  be  admitted  free  to  the  American 
ports  and  share  in  the  bounty  which  is  allowed  to  American 
sugar  exported. 

At  a  general  election  held  at  Hawaii  the  Government  of 
Queen  Liluikalani  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority,  being 
supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  natives  and  by  the  Euro- 
pean settlers. 

The  condition  of  Samoa  continued  to  be  very  unsettled. 
The  feud  between  the  adherents  of  Malietoa  and  Mataafa 
raged  with  undiminished  virulence.  The  general  disorder  was 
aggravated  by  the  bareness  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  inca- 
pacity and  unpopularity  of  the  German  officials,  especially  of 
Baron  von  Pilsach,  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council 
at  Apia. 

The  Gardiner  and  Nassau  groups,  lying  within  the  zone  of 
the  British  influence,  were  annexed  by  H.M.S.  Cura^oa. 


PAET   II. 


CHEONICLES    OF    EVENTS 


IN  1893. 


JANUAEY. 

1.  The  New  Year's  honours  included  peerages  for  General  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts,  K.C.B.,  Admiral  Sir  William  Acland  Hood,  G.C.B.,  and  Sir  William 
Thomson,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  inventor  of 
numerous  applications  to  naval  and  electrical  science. 

—  The  official  receptions  at  Berlin,  Paris  and  elsewhere  were  marked 
by  speeches  anticipating  no  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe  during  the 
year. 

—  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  French  novelist,  endeavoured  to  conmiit 
suicide  at  Cannes  ;  pulling  the  trigger  of  his  revolver  six  times,  not  knowing 
that  the  charges  had  been  withdrawn.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  seized 
a  razor,  but  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound  in  the  throat  before  he  was 
disarmed. 

2.  The  barque  Childwally  1,386  tons,  from  Iquique  to  Antwerp,  run  down, 
off  Flushing,  during  the  night  by  the  Belgian  steamer  NordUmd,  The 
Childwall  sank  almost  immediately,  with  fifteen  hands  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  crew  being  saved  by  the  Great  Eastern  packet  ship  Ipswick, 

—  The  French  Minister  of  Public  Worship  intimated  to  the  Bishop  of 
Carcassonne  that  a  portion  of  his  salary  would  be  withheld  in  consequence  of 
his  having  gone  to  Rome  without  obtaining  the  minister's  sanction. 

3.  At  Eastbourne  the  Salvation  Army  resumed  their  services  on  the 
beach  after  marching  through  the  town  but  without  using  their  instruments. 
They  were  brutally  attacked  by  the  mob  and  but  poorly  protected  by  the 
police. 

4.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  unanimously  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  succession  to  his  father. 

—  At  Teheran  a  mob  surrounded  the  palace  demanding  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  granted  to  an  English  company.  The 
troops  were  called  out  and  fired  upon  the  crowd,  wounding  several  persons. 
The  objection  raised  was  that  Mohanmiedans  would  only  use  tobacco  pre- 
pared by  their  co-religionists. 
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4.  Dr.  Pfeiflfer  of  Berlin,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Koch,  claimed  to  have  made 
the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  influenza. 

—  A  strike  in  the  South  Wales  coal  trade,  aflFecting  100,000  men,  averted 
at  the  last  moment  by  the  mutual  concession  of  masters  and  men  on  a 
proposed  advance  of  wages  under  the  sliding  scale. 

5.  The  International  Sanitary  Conference  assembled  at  Venice,  and 
elected  the  Italian  representative,  Count  Arco,  president. 

—  The  influenza  epidemic,  extending  from  Constantinople  to  Chicago, 
assumed  alarming  proportions  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  many 
districts  suffering  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In 
London  the  death-rate  rose  to  the  abnormally  high  figure  of  42*0  per  1,000, 
or  more  than  double  the  average. 

—  Business  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  much  interfered  with 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  Exchange  authorities  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the  latter  cutting  off  their  wires. 

6.  After  a  match  lasting  four  and  a  half  days.  Lord  Sheffield's  team  of 
English  cricketers  defeated  at  Melbourne  by  the  Australians  by  54  nms. 
Score  :  Combined  Australia,  Ist  innings,  240  ;  2nd  do.,  286.  Lord  Sheffield's 
team,  1st  innings,  264;  2nd  do.,  158. 

—  The  German  Emperor  addressed  a  congratulatory  Cabinet  order  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  Schlesische  Zeitung  on  the  occasion  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  its  foundation. 

—  Three  men  arrested  at  Walsall  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  with 
an  anarchist  plot,  and  with  manufacturing  explosive  bombs  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  object.  Five  others  were  subsequently  arrested  in  various 
places  and  committed  for  trial. 

7.  The  Persian  Government  finally  abandoned  the  tobacco  monopoly 
both  for  export  and  for  the  interior,  the  hostility  of  all  classes  to  the  proposal 
being  found  insuperable. 

—  In  the  French  Chamber  the  TariflF  Bill  was  finally  passed  by  394  to 
114  votes,  and  a  strong  Protectionist  policy  thereby  established. 

—  A  fire  raged  for  the  whole  day  at  Greenwich,  completely  destroying 
Sussex  Wharf,  where  a  large  factory  of  block-fuel  was  established.  The 
inflammable  nature  of  the  materials  rendered  all  efforts  useless,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  let  the  fire  bum  itself  out  and  to  prevent  its  spreading. 

—  A  serious  accident  happened  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway  to  the 
Hastings  express  just  before  reaching  Cannon  Street.  A  carriage  left  the 
rails  whilst  passing  the  Borough  Market,  and  dragging  with  it  several  other 
carriages,  knocked  away  a  portion  of  the  parapet.  A  platelayer  working  on 
the  permanent  way  was  killed,  and  six  or  seven  of  the  passengers  were 
seriously  injured. 

8.  The  funeral  of  Tewfik,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  took  place  at  Cairo,  the 
body  being  conveyed  from  the  Helorian  Palace  on  the  Nile  to  the  Boyal 
Mausoleum  at  Iwam  Shapee.      His  eldest  son;  Abbas  Pasha,  who  for  six 
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years  has  been  a  pnpil  at  the  Theresianum  College  at  Vienna,  was  at 
once  recognised  Khedive,  and  hastened  back  to  Egypt. 

8.  At  Krebs,  in  the  Indian  Territory  (U.S.A.),  a  terrible  explosion 
occurred  in  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  where 
350  men  were  at  work,  of  whom  all,  with  the  exception  of  70,  were  ultimately 
rescued  after  much  suffering. 

9.  A  body  of  Anarchists  numbering  400,  armed  with  scythes,  knives,  and 
revolvers,  suddenly  attacked  the  town  of  Xeres  (Spain),  marching  at  once 
for  the  gaol  with  the  object  of  releasing  the  prisoners,  but  being  repulsed 
attacked  the  town  hall  and  infantry  barracks.  The  troops  were  called  out, 
and  after  several  charges  of  cavalry  the  rioters  dispersed  leaving  about  80 
prisoners. 

—  The  main  building  of  the  State  University  at  Columbia  (Missouri), 
with  a  library  containing  40,000  volumes,  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

—  The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  whilst  on  a  ^^sit  to  Sandringham 
attacked  by  influenza  and  pneumonia  in  a  severe  form. 

10.  At  Eastbourne  the  Salvationists  resumed  their  proceedings  as  on  the 
previous  Sunday,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  crowd,  marched 
to  the  sea- shore  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  service,  which  was  with  difficulty 
commenced  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  police. 

11.  Serious  disturbances  reported  from  Morocco,  showing  general  dis- 
organisation throughout  the  country.  A  caravan  between  the  capital  and 
Tangier  attacked  by  the  rebels  in  great  force  and  completely  pillaged. 

—  The  abbey  of  Fecamp,  a  building  of  great  beauty  and  antiquity, 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  originating  in  a  shed  where  a  large  quantity  of 
Benedictine  liqueur,  which  the  monastery  manufactured,  was  stored. 
Upwards  of  200,000  bottles  of  the  liqueur  were  consimied. 

12.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  announced  his  intention  of  not  offering  himself 
to  the  city  of  London  for  re-election  for  the  London  County  Council  in 
consequence  of  the  announcement  that  the  election  would  be  fought  on 
party  lines. 

18.  Tooley  Street,  Southwark,  where  so  many  destructive  fires  had 
occurred,  again  the  scene  of  a  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  St.  Saviour's 
Flour  Mills  and  several  adjoining  buildings,  all  built  in  accordance  with  the 
most  modem  precautions  against  fire.  A  serious  fire  also  occurred  in  the  arches 
under  the  new  railway  station  at  Leeds,  where  some  large  soap  works  were 
completely  burnt  and  property  to  a  large  value  destroyed,  and  the  station 
rendered  useless  by  the  collapse  of  the  ground  over  the  burning  arches. 

—  At  Paris  the  actors  of  a  play  performed  at  the  Theatre  R^aliste  were 
condemned  to  fifteen  months'  imprisonment,  and  two  of  the  actresses  to 
two  and  one  month  respectively. 

14.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  died  after  a  few  days'  illness  from  pneumonia  supervening  on 
influenza,  and  within  six  weeks  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  marriage. 

—  A  British  force  on  Lake  Nyassa  under  Captain  Maguire,  after 
destroying  two  slave  dhows,  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Mahaujua's  men 
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and  nearly  exterminated.  Captain  Maguire  was  one  of  the  first  shot 
down. 

15.  In  consequence  of  the  Fellows  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  having 
been  unable  to  agree  about  the  choice  of  a  Master  in  succession  to  Dr. 
Evans,  the  Chancellor  appointed  Rev.  Bartholomew  Price,  Sedleyan 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Vice-gerent  of  Pembroke  College, 
to  the  vacant  headship. 

—  The  Society  of  Friends,  having  made  arrangements  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  funds  and  food,  made  an  appeal  to  the  English  people  on 
behalf  of  the  starving  peasantry  in  certain  provinces  of  Russia. 

—  A  plot  to  murder  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  discovered,  impli- 
cating a  number  of  officers,  and  also  certain  servants  of  the  Prince's 
household,  including  the  cook,  who  had  been  suborned  to  poison  the  food 
prepared  for  the  Prince. 

16.  The  new  Khedive  arrived  at  Alexandria  and  inunediately  left  for 
Cairo,  where  he  was  received  with  full  honours — the  British  troops  lining 
two  of  the  three  sides  of  the  great  Squsure  surrounding  the  palace. 

—  The  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Halls  in  the  University  of  Oxford  decided, 
on  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  to  postpone  the  conunence- 
ment  of  term  for  a  fortnight  on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic. 

17.  The  coffin  containing  the  body  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  having 
been  removed  from  Sandringham  House  to  the  church,  a  memorial  service, 
attended  only  by  the  members  of  the  family  and  the  household,  was  held. 

18.  A  special  Coimcil  of  the  Judges  was  held  imder  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (all  the  sittings  in  court  being  suspended)  to  consider  the 
present  state  of  the  law  and  the  reform  of  procedure. 

—  At  Tiflis,  whilst  a  religious  ceremony  of  "  Blessing  the  Waters "  was 
taking  place,  a  temporary  bridge,  over  which  a  procession  of  Armenian 
worshippers  was  passing,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  nearly  100  persons  lost 
their  Hves. 

19.  The  body  of  Cardinal  Manning,  after  lying  in  state  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's house,  where  upwards  of  100,000  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
chamber,  removed  to  the  Brompton  Oratory. 

—  According  to  the  Registrar-General's  return,  the  deaths  from  influenza 
in  London  during  the  preceding  week  had  risen  to  271 — in  addition  to 
63  cases  in  which  it  was  held  as  a  secondary  cause.  The  deaths  of  the 
three  previous  weeks  had  been  19,  87,  and  65  respectively.  The  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
influenza  was  a  "  dangerous  infectious  disease." 

—  In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  "  scene "  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  M.  Laur,  a  Boulangist  Deputy,  declaring  that  the  Grovemment 
refused  a  debate  upon  the  charge  made  against  M.  Constant,  Minister  of  the 
Literior.     The  latter  rushed  at  M.  Laur  and  struck  him  two  blows — one  on 
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the  face.  A  great  tumult  ensued,  and  the  President,  unable  to  quell  it,  put 
on  his  hat  and  adjourned  the  sitting  for  two  hours.  M.  Constant  subse- 
quently apologised  to  the  Chamber. 
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20.  After  a  qiiiet  simple  service  at  Sandringham  Church,  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  family,  the  body  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale 
conveyed  to  Windsor,  where  a  military  funeral  service  was  held,  attended 
by  the  representatives  of  various  foreign  countries  and  chief  dignitaries  of 
state.  Memorial  services  were  simultaneously  held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Westminster,  and  at  nearly  all  parish  churches  throughout  the  country — at 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  Nonconformist  chapels,  and  at  Melbourne,  Ottawa, 
Calcutta  and  Cape  Town,  and  many  towns  of  the  Continent  and  Colonies. 
A  general  moiuming  was  observed  throughout  the  country. 

—  A  Portuguese  Ministry,  independent  of  party  poUtics,  installed  in 
ottice,  imder taking  to  reduce  expenditure,  increase  taxation,  and  prosecute 
the  officials  who  had  plundered  the  Royal  Portuguese  Railway  of  upwards 
of  a  million  sterling. 

21.  Cardinal  Manning,  after  an  imposing  service  and  requiem  Mass  at  the 
Oratory,  Brompton,  interred  at  Kensal  Green.  Upwsurds  of  200  carriages 
accompanied  the  hearse  and  the  route  traversed  was  thronged  by  reverent 
crowds. 

—  The  engineer  fitters  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear — an  important  trade 
union  containing  upwards  of  16,000  hands — gave  notice  of  their  intention  to 
strike  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  wages  and  the  existing  system  of 
partitioning  work. 

—  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  3  per  cent.,  the 
total  reserve  standing  at  14,788,604^,  or  39|  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities — 
and  the  stock  of  bullion  at  23,369,849^. 

22.  The  National  Surgical  Institute  at  Indianopolis  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  soon  after  midnight.  The  patients 
were  as  far  as  possible  rescued  and  conveyed  to  places  of  safety,  but 
upwards  of  twenty  were  burnt  in  their  beds,  and  many  died  from  the 
effects  of  shock  and  exposure. 

—  Several  earthquake  shocks  felt  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  at  Civita  Lavinia  where  an  old  house  fell,  burying  two  persons, 
and  at  Yelletri  where  slight  damage  was  done. 

23.  The  Rossendale  election,  consequent  upon  the  elevation  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  to  the  House  of  Lords,  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Maden  (G.L.),  who  polled  6,066  votes  against  4,841  given  to  Sir  Thomas 
C.  Brooks. 

—  The  palace  of  the  Due  d'Aremberg,  one  of  the  principal  buildings  in 
Brussels,  took  fire  in  consequence  of  the  overheating  of  a  flue,  and  one  wing 
containing  the  "Count  Egmont's  Cabinet,"  and  the  "Red  Room,"  famous  for 
its  collection  of  curiosities  and  heirlooms  belonging  to  the  family  and  to  the 
Princess  de  Croy,  were  totally  destroyed. 

—  The  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  consisting  of  five  judges  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  decided  that  the  conviction  of  eight  members  of 
the  Salvation  Army  foimd  guilty  of  ** unlawful  assembly'*  could  not  be 
legally-  upheld. 
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24.  M.  Stambouloff,  the  Bulgarian  Begent  and  Prime  Minister,  wounded 
in  the  leg  by  a  bullet  from  the  revolver  he  carried  in  his  overcoat,  which 
he  had  carelessly  thrown  off  in  his  sledge. 

25.  President  Harrison  sent  a  special  message  to  the  United  States 
Congress  upon  the  differences  which  had  arisen  with  the  Government  of  Chili. 
At  the  time  of  its  delivery  a  despatch  had  been  received  in  which  the  latter 
practically  assented  to  all  the  demands  of  the  United  States  Government. 

—  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Englajid  published  his  reply  to  the 
charges  brought  against  that  estabhshment  by  Sir  Thomas  McHwraith, 
Treasiurer  of  the  Queensland  Government,  and  declining  to  undertake 
further  financial  business  for  that  Colony. 

—  At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Sultan  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  in  honour  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Hohenzollern,  a  heavy  screen  which  had  been  upset  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  Sultan,  had  not  the  prince  sprung  forward  and  upheld  it. 

26.  The  oflBcers  of  the  Egyptian  army  took  the  Oafch  of  Allegiance  to  the 
new  Khedive  in  the  great  Square  at  Cairo. 

—  The  International  Sanitary  Conference  at  Venice  adopted  new  regula- 
tions applicable  to  ships  in  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal,  by  which 
disinfection  and  isolation  were  substituted  for  the  old  system  of  quarantine. 

—  The  Metropolitan  death-rate  for  the  week  showed  a  further  rise  to 
46  per  1,000,  including  506  attributed  to  influenza,  in  addition  to  86  in  which 
it  was  entered  as  a  secondary  cause. 

27.  The  Queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  Home  Secretary,  thanked,  in  touching 
language,  her  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  sympathy  shown  to 
her  and  her  family  in  their  bereavement. 

—  At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Stanhope  A.  Forbes, 
painter ;  Harry  Bates,  sculptor,  and  Thomas  G.  Jackson,  architect,  were 
elected  Associates. 

—  A  large  block  of  buildings  facing  the  Thames  near  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
known  as  Mumford's  Flour  Mills,  took  fire,  and  very  serious  damage  was 
done  to  the  premises  and  stock.  And  about  the  same  time  an  almost 
equally  destructive  fire  broke  out  at  Rotherhithe,  on  the  premises  of  a  large 
manufacturer  of  rosin  and  tar. 

—  A  strike  of  miners  at  Bilbao  and  the  smrbunding  districts  having  led 
to  collisions  with  the  gendarmerie,  the  general  commanding  the  district 
was  sent  for,  and  a  state  of  siege  proclaimed. 

28.  President  Harrison  addressed  a  further  message  to  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  Chilian  question,  in  which  he  recognised  that  American 
honour  had  been  satisfied. 

—  General  Menabrea  resigned  the  Italian  Embassy  at  Paris  in  conse- 
quence of  his  son  having  to  assume  French  citizenship  in  order  to  prosecute 
a  suit  for  divorce — there  being  no  law  of  divorce  in  Italy. 

29.  A  congress  of  agricultural  labourers,  numbering  about  240,  from  the 
Eastern  Counties  met  at  Ely,  imder  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Chaplin),  to  discuss  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  rural 
population. 
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29.  Serious  floods,  occasioned  by  constant  rain,  occnrred  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  Bonar  Bridge,  erected  in  1815,  was  completely  swept  away  ;  as 
well  as  another  bridge  at  Lochgaron,  on  the  Dingwall  and  Skye  Railway, 
cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  West  Highlands. 

—  At  Vienna,  after  a  trial  lasting  three  days,  a  man  named  Schneider 
and  his  wife  were  convicted  of  having  enticed  several  servants  to  remote 
spots  and  then  robbed  and  murdered  them.  Both  prisoners  were  sentenced 
to  be  hanged. 

30.  H.M.S.  Victoriay  the  flagship  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  one 
of  the  newest  and  largest  ironclads,  went  ashore  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greece,  near  Cape  Plataea.  After  a  week  in  this  perilous  position  she  was 
got  ofl"  with  comparatively  little  damage,  but  with  great  difficulty. 

—  The  Portuguese  Finance  Minister  in  presenting  his  report  admitted 
that  his  deficit  of  the  year  was  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  public  receipts. 
All  public  functionaries,  including  the  king,  had  submitted  to  the  reduction 
of  their  endowments  and  salaries  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 

31.  During  a  heavy  fog  which  prevailed  in  the  English  Channel  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Eiders  bound  from  New  York  to  Bremen, 
with  226  passengers  and  165  crew,  stranded  on  Atherfield  Ledge,  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  passengers,  crew,  and  mails  were,  after  some  difficulty,  safely 
landed. 

—  In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  Salva- 
tionists at  Eastbourne  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  hold  a  service  on  the  beach. 
The  poHce  being  quite  insufficient  to  protect  the  Salvationists,  their  meeting 
was  broken  up  with  great  violence,  and  they  were  forced  to  withdraw  to 
their  "citadel." 

FEBEUAEY. 

1.  The  Belgian  Government  mail  packet  Prince  Baudouin  from  Ostend  on 
entering  Dover  Harbour  ran  against  the  Admiralty  Pier,  and  was  so  much 
damaged  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  run  her  ashore. 

—  The  new  French  tariff,  by  which  heavy  duties  were  levied  upon  all 
foreign  products,  came  into  force  without  any  special  incident ;  notwith- 
standing the  eagerness  of  shippers  and  carriers  to  declare  their  consignments 
before  the  expiration  of  the  old  tariff. 

—  The  Committee  of  the  Gresham  Club  passed  a  resolution  expressing 
their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  University  and  King's  Colleges  and  the 
medical  colleges  of  the  great  London  hospitals,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
proposed  teaching  University  for  London,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
should  be  called  the  Gresham  University, 

—  The  German  papers  pubhshed  a  circular  issued  some  months  pre- 
viously by  Prince  George  of  Saxony,  commander  of  the  12th  Army  Corps* 
animadverting  in  strong  terms  on  the  cruelty  practised  in  the  German  army 
by  non-commissioned  officers  on  the  soldiers. 

2.  Lord  Salisbury  addressed  a  mass  meeting  at  Exeter  in  a  large  tent 
erected  for  the  occasion,  and  spoke  on  the  legislation  of  the  ensuing  session. 
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2.  The  liverymen  of  the  various  City  Guilds  assembled  to  elect  a 
Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  who  had  served  as  Lord  Mayor, 
was  declared  elected  by  a  show  of  hands.  A  poll  was  demanded  on  behalf 
of  the  other  candidates,  but  at  the  poll  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority. 

—  M.  Hubbervil,  Russian  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications, 
tendered  his  resignation  in  consequence  of  the  strictures  thrown  upon  his 
administration— resulting  in  the  breakdown  of  the  Eussian  railway  system 
in  the  famine-stricken  districts. 

8.  The  weekly  returns  of  the  Eegistrar-General  showed  a  steady  abate- 
ment of  the  influenza  epidemic  in  London  and  the  Provinces,  the  rate  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  former  having  fallen  to  40*1,  which  however  was 
still  double  the  normal  rate  of  mortalitv. 

—  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol,  and  Vicar  of  All  Saints*, 
Clifton,  appointed  Dean  of  Chichester. 

—  Lord  Sheffield's  team  defeated  by  the  United  Austrahans  in  a  four 
days'  match  played  at  Sydney  by  72  runs.  The  scores  were :  Austrahans, 
1st  innings,  145  ;  2nd,  891.     England,  1st  innings,  807  ;  2nd,  157  runs. 

4.  Mrs.  Osborne,  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Osborne  v,  Hargreave, 
against  whom  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  perjury  and  embezzlement, 
surrendered  to  the  poUce,  after  spending  a  month  immolested  and  undis- 
covered on  the  Continent. 

—  A  number  of  oxen  imported  from  Denmark  and  offered  for  sale  at  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  found  to  be  suffering  from  foot  and  mouth 
disease.  The  animals  were  at  once  slaughtered  and  the  ports  of  embarka- 
tion declared  infected,  and  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Denmark 
prohibited. 

—  Disturbances  took  place  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures 
at  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  Rector's  attempt  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  the  annual  "  Revue  "  within  the  precincts  of  the  College. 

5.  The  '*  Siege  of  London,"  or  the  campaign  of  the  Liberals  in  the 
Metropolitan  constituencies,  commenced  by  a  meeting  in  Eennington, 
where  Sir  George  Trevelyan  was  the  chief  speaker. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Nationalist  (Anti-Pamellite)  Irish  members  held 
in  Dublin,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  was  re-elected  Sessional  Chairman. 

—  An  epidemic,  attributed  by  some  doctors  to  impure  water,  and  by 
others  explained  as  a  form  of  influenza  attacking  the  intestines,  declared 
itself  with  great  virulence  at  Vienna,  where  several  hundreds  of  people 
were  almost  simultaneously  attacked. 

6.  Mr.  J.  Morley,  speaking  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  the  subject  of 
National  Insurance  and  State  Pensions,  suggested  that  the  question  should 
be  referred  to  a  Royal  Commission. 

—  A  proposal  set  on  foot  to  purchase  (8,000^)  by  national  subscription, 
for  the  British  Museum,  a  gold  cup  or  bowl  originally  belonging  to  the 
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English   Royal    Treasury,    but    presented    by  James  I.  to  the    Spanish 
Ambassador,  Count  John  Velasco,  in  1604. 

7.  The  Hotel  Royal,  one  of  the  oldest  hotels  in  New  York,  at  the  comer 
of  the  Sixth  Avenue  and  Fortieth  Street,  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire, 
originating  in  the  cellar  and  spreading  rapidly  through  the  building.  Of 
the  165  people  sleeping  in  the  hotel,  eighty-one  escaped  unhurt,  twenty- 
seven  more  or  less  injured,  the  remainder  missing. 

8.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  members  of  Parliament  held  at 
Devonshire  House,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  presiding,  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain 
was  elected  leader  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
proposition  of  Sir  Henry  James,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Heneage. 

—  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  Sir  Charles  Hall, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  Attorney- General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  unanimously  elected 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  London  in  succession  to  Sir  Thomas  Chambers. 

—  The  Board  of  Agricultiu'e  issued  a  peremptory  order  closing  all  the 
cattle  markets  in  and  round  London,  in  consequence  of  the  importation  of 
cattle  suffering  from  foot  and  mouth  disease  during  the  previous  week. 

—  A  number  of  English  "  Legitimists,"  headed  by  the  Marquis  de 
Ruvigny,  visited  Westminster  Abbey  in  order  to  lay  a  wreath  and  floral 
martyr's  cross  on  the  tomb  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  chapel,  l)y  order 
of  the  authorities,  was  closed. 

9.  The  seventh  session  of  the  twelfth  Parliament  of  the  present  reign 
opened  by  Royal  Commission. 

—  A  group  of  spots  equal  in  mass  to  a  fifth  of  the  whole  solar  diameter 
discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  by  the  Vatican  Observatory. 

—  The  General  Election  throughout  the  Empire  of  Japan  consequent 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Parliament  marked  by  political  disturbances 
in  various  places,  especially  at  Ogi  and  Sa.ga,  in  the  course  of  which  several 
persons  were  killed. 

10.  Four  Anarchists  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  outbreak  at 
Xeres  executed  in  the  plaza  of  the  toWn  by  the  garotte. 

—  The  Earl  of  Glasgow  appointed  Governor  of  New  Zealand  in  succes- 
sion to  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  resigned. 

—  A  strike,  affecting  10,000  men,  broke  out  in  the  Coal  Porters'  Union 
in  consequence  of  a  firm  refusing  to  discharge  a  non-unionist  man.  The 
delivery  of  coals  in  London  was  greatly  hindered,  and  the  price  rose  rapidly 
in  the  Metropolitan  district. 

11.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  body,  having  been  brought  from  Mentone,  lay  in 
state  for  one  day  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  during  which  upwards  of 
150,000  persons  passed  in.  On  the  following  day  four  memorial  services 
were  held  in  the  same  building ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  the  body  was 
conveyed  to  Norwood  Cemetery,  accompanied  by  a  long  procession  of 
carriages — large  crowds  lining  the  route. 

12.  "  General "  Booth  on  his  return  from  visiting  Australia,  India,  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  view  of  establishing  his  "  Over- the- Sea  "  Colony, 
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arrived  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  received  by  a  flotilla  of  steamboats 
conveying  many  hundreds  of  the  Salvation  Army  who  had  gone  out  to 
welcome  him. 

12.  The  famous  Stamdfeld  amber  mines  in  Samland  (Eastern  Prussia) 
broken  into  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Palmerisken  Lake — flooding  them 
completely,  and  causing  the  death  of  six  miners. 

—  Distress,  arising  from  want  of  rain  for  the  crops,  reported  from 
various  parts  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies.  Relief  works 
established  in  the  Deccan,  Melayan,  and  elsewhere. 

13.  A  grand  reception  in  Hyde  Park  given  by  the  Salvation  Army,  5,000 
strong,  to  *'  General "  Booth,  who  drove  in  front  of  the  various  "  brigades  " 
and  ^^  battahons  "  drawn  up  with  banners  and  music. 

—  An  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  occurred  near  Sittingboume, 
to  which  place  some  of  the  Danish  cattle  had  been  conveyed  before  the 
discovery  was  made  that  the  beasts  bought  in  London  were  infected.  It 
was,  however,  held  by  others  that  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  beasts— black  Welsh — 
had  not  been  in  contact  with  the  Danish  cattle. 

14.  During  the  celebration  of  service  at  the  Protestant  Church  at 
Piraeus,  where  numerous  Hellenic  converts  were  assembled,  a  mob  surrounded 
the  church  and  seriously  maltreated  the  clergy  and  congregation  as  they 
left  the  building. 

15.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Kedmond's  Home  Rule  Amendment 
defeated  by  179  to  158  votes,  and  the  address  agreed  to. 

—  Mr.  J.  A.  Willox  (C.)  returned  unopposed  for  the  Everton  Division  of 
Liverpool,  in  succession  to  Mr.  E.  Whitley,  deceased. 

—  The  weather  throughout  England,  after  remaining  bright  and  mild 
for  nearly  a  fortnight,  without  the  least  meteorological  warning  suddenly 
changed,  the  temperatiure  falling  below  zero,  accompanied  by  severe 
easterly  gales  and  snowstorms,  which  caused  much  loss  of  life  on  the  east 
coast,  and  interrupted  telegraphic  communication  onyand. 

16.  The  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  five  the  Ministerial  Bill  embodying  the  principle  of  "one  man,  one  vote." 
The  Ministry  thereupon  advised  the  immediate  prorogation  of  Parliament 
and  the  reassembling  after  a  week's  interval. 

—  According  to  a  return  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  the 
National  Drink  Bill  for  1891  amounted  to  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
141,220,675/. ;  showing,  as  compared  with  1890,  an  increased  expenditure 
on  beer  and  British  spirits  to  the  extent  of  about  two  and  a  half  millions — 
a  decrease  of  three-quarter  millions  on  foreign  and  colonial  wines  and  spirits. 

—  At  Ceara  (Brazil)  the  students  and  police  attacked  the  residence  of 
General  Clarriol,  the  Governor,  who,  although  defended  by  the  police  and 
citizens,  had  to  surrender  after  thirteen  hours  and  to  consent  to  be  deposed. 

17.  Right  Honourable  A.  J.  Balfour  entertained  by  the  Constitutional 
Club,  the  Earl  of  Limerick  presiding,  at  a  dinner  in  honour  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
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17.  The  Report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Chaleur  Bay  scandals  in  Canada  given  on  party  lines,  the  Liberal  President 
examining  Mr.  Mercier  and  his  Ministers,  the  two  Conservatives  unreservedly 
condemning  Mr.  Mercier  and  Mr.  Langlier. 

—  A  serious  fire  occurred  at  New  Orleans,  by  which  the  Wagner  Concert 
Hall  and  several  large  blocks  of  warehouses  in  Canal  and  Bouilon  Streets 
were  completely  destroyed. 

18.  In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  under  Freycinet's  second  adminis- 
tration, after  having  held  ofl&ce  for  two  years,  defeated  on  the  Bill  for 
Regulating  Associations,  by  a  coalition  of  304  Clericals  and  Radicals  against 
212  Ministerialists. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  brought  in  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill,  which,  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  was  read  a  first 
time  without  a  division. 

19.  During  a  children's  entertainment,  given  by  the  South  St.  Pancras 
Liberal  Unionist  Club,  in  Argyle  Square,  King's  Cross,  a  magic  lantern  was 
upset,  and  a  cry  of  "  fire  "  ensued.  In  the  struggle  to  escape  from  the  room, 
about  twenty  children  were  seriously  injiured  with  contusions,  cuts,  and 
broken  bones. 

—  Lord  Kelvin,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  formally  opened  the 
Laboratory  of  Electrical  Engineers,  founded  and  endowed  in  King's 
College,  London,  by  Lady  Siemens,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Sir  Wm. 
Siemens. 

—  A  terrible  gale,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  broke  over 
Lisbon,  uplifting  the  iron-roof  covering  the  space  in  front  of  the  Custom 
House  ;  driving  ships  from  their  moorings  and  deluging  the  city  with  water. 

20.  The  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  having  been  thoroughly  disinfected, 
reopened  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  cattle  markets  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  in 
which  counties  cases  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  had  been  discovered,  were 
temporarily  closed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

—  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  F.R.S.,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland, 
appointed  Loundean  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Dr.  Clifford  Allbut, 
Regius  Professor  of  Physics  at  Cambridge. 

21.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  masked  man  to  rifie  the  contents  of  the 
express  car  of  a  train  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  between  Rochester 
and  Syracuse ;  the  robber,  after  an  exciting  chase,  was  ultimately  captured. 

22.  In  the  Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Delyannis, 
the  Premier,  the  charge  against  M.  Tricoupis,  Cabinet  Minister,  of  mis- 
appropriating money  of  the  Athens-Laurium  Railway,  was  negatived  by 
71  to  14  votes. 

—  A  serious  fire  at  Cape  Town  completely  gutted  and  partially  destroyed 
the  Masonic  Temple,  the  principal  theatre,  and  the  Government  Office  for 
Native  Affairs,  of  which  the  archives  were  also  lost. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Small  Agricultinral  Holdings  Bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  was,  after  some  discussion,  read  a  first  time ; 
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and  the  Irish  National  Educational  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Chief  Secretary. 

28.  The  Kachryens,  a  Burmese  tribe  on  the  Upper  Irrawaddy,  after 
several  sharp  encounters,  completely  routed  by  Major  Yule's  column  and 
driven  out  of  their  stockaded  positions. 

—  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  on  the  eve  of 
its  dissolution,  prepared  a  synopsis  of  the  estimates  for  the  years  1892-3, 
according  to  which  an  increased  rate  of  l^,  on  the  L  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  additional  expenditure  incurred  of  231,500/. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  Smith, 
for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  was,  after  a  long  debate, 
rejected  by  267  to  220  votes. 

24.  A  mass  meeting  of  London  ratepayers  held  at  St.  James'  HeJl, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  James,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  to  protest  against  the 
programme  of  the  Progressive  candidates  for  the  London  County  Council. 

—  The  Boulangist  Deputy,  M.  Laur,  sunnnoned  the  Minister  M. 
Constant  before  the  Conventional  Tribunal  for  assault  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  ;  but  the  magistrates  dismissed  the  case  as  the  law  of  flaorant 
d^it  could  not  be  invoked  after  a  month's  delay. 

—  The  German  Emperor  addressing  the  Brandenburg  Diet  asserted  that 
the  complaint  of  those  who  grumbled  against  the  action  of  the  State  in 
neglecting  the  happiness  of  the  people  had  better  quit  the  coimtry,  and 
that  he  was  determined  to  resist  the  policy  of  the  Socialists  and  Advanced 
Liberals. 

—  By  the  collapse  of  a  factory  chimney  180  ft.  high  at  Cleckheaton,  near 
Bradford,  an  adjoining  four-storey  mill  was  completely  demolished,  and 
twelve  work  men  and  women  were  killed  and  several  others  seriously 
injured. 

25.  An  important  demonstration  of  Socialists  took  place  at  Berlin  in 
front  of  the  Imperial  Schloss.  These,  with  a  crowd  of  workmen  out  of 
employment,  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the  police. 

—  The  coiurt  martial  assembled  at  Malta  to  inquire  into  the  stranding 
of  H.M.S.  Victoria^  ordered  the  captain,  Hon.  M.  Bourke,  to  be  severely 
reprimanded  and  admonished  to  be  more  careful,  and  Commander  Tully  to 
be  reprimanded. 

—  The  Waterloo  Cup  won  for  the  fourth  time  in  succession  by  Colonel 
North's  greyhound  Fullerton  ;  the  Waterloo  Purse  by  Sir  W.  C.  Anstruther's 
Red  Bider ;  and  the  Waterloo  Plate  by  Colonel  North's  Simonian. 

26.  The  Berlin  Socialists  renewed  their  attempts  to  force  upon  the 
Emperor  and  the  authorities  their  claims  for  work  and  wages.  Serious 
conflicts  with  the  police  took  place,  and  many  persons  were  injured,  and 
several  beer  and  provision  shops  were  wrecked  and  looted. 

—  Dr.  Vultovitch,  Bulgarian  representative  at  Constantinople,  died  of 
injuries  received  from  an  assassin  who  had  attacked  him  in  the  public 
streets. 
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26.  Mr.  De  Cobain,  member  for  East  Belfast,  expeUed  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  havinf^  fled  from  justice  and  failed  to  obey  an  order  of  the  House 
to  attend  in  his  place. 

27.  After  ten  days'  negotiations  and  intrigues  M.  Loubet,  a  Senator  of 
Opportunist  principles,  formed  a  Cabinet  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
members,  exclusive  of  M.  Constant,  claimed  their  portfolios. 

—  H.M.S.  Repulse,  14,150  tons  displacement,  the  last  of  the  four 
vessels  constructed  in  the  Boyal  Dockyards  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act, 
launched  at  Pembroke. 

—  The  nineteenth  annual  football  match  according  to  Association  rules 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  played  at  West  Kensington ;  won  by  the  latter 
by  five  goals  to  one. 

—  A  terrific  hurricane  from  the  south-west  raged  along  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  and  but  for  the  warnings  issued  would  have  been  most  disastrous. 
As  it  was  upwards  of  thirty  fishing  vessels  and  300  lives  were  lost ;  while  off 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  a  blizzard  was  even  more  destructive  to  the  Hves 
and  property  of  the  fishermen. 

28.  The  international  skating  contests  between  the  Norse  champion, 
Harald  Hagen,  and  the  English  champion,  James  Smart,  took  place  at 
Christiania.  1st  race,  one  mile,  Hagen,  1  min.  20^  sec;  Smart,  1  min. 
24  sec.     2nd  race,  two  miles,  Ha^en,  5  min.  31^  sec. ;  Smart,  5  min.  49^  sec. 

29.  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland  in  their  Lenten  Pastoral 
almost  unanimously  denounced  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Irish  Educa- 
tion Bill. 

—  An  attempt  made  to  blow  up,  with  dynamite,  the  hotel  in  Paris  occupied 
by  the  Princesse  de  Sagan.  It  was  believed  that  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  had  mistaken  the  house  for  that  occupied  by  the  Spanish  Embassy. 
Only  the  concierge  of  the  hotel  was  injured. 

—  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  gave  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  ship 
W.  F.  Sayward  to  the  eflTect  that  the  application  for  a  writ  of  prohibition 
against  the  Alaska  Canal,  by  which  the  ship  was  confiscated,  must  be  refused 
and  its  jurisdiction  recognised. 

—  Simultaneously  the  representatives  of  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments  signed  at  Washington  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration  Treaty. 


MAKCH. 

1.  The  King  of  the  Hellenes,  having  called  upon  the  members  of  the 
Delyannis  Ministry  to  resign,  on  their  refusal  dismissed  them,  and  conmiis- 
sioned  first  M.  Tricoupis  and  afterwards  M.  Constantopoulo  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet. 

2.  In  anticipation  of  a  complete  strike  throughout  the  coal  districts  of 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  the  London  coal  dealers  advanced  their 
prices  nearly  ten  shillings  per  ton,  causing  great  suffering  to  the  poorer 

classes. 
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2.  Great  destitution  reported  from  Vienna  where  the  authorities  and 
private  societies  distributed  large  quantities  of  food  daily  to  the  unemployed 
and  needy. 

—  News  received  from  Mozambique  that  the  native  troops  of  the 
Portuguese  expedition  to  Lake  Nyassa  had  revolted,  and  were  plundering 
the  traders  of  the  country. 

8.  The  polling  in  the  Chertsey  division  of  Surrey  resulted  in  the  return 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Combe  (C),  4,689  votes,  against  Mr.  L.  J.  Baker  (G.L.),  who 
received  2,751  votes. 

—  Proceedings  commenced  against  the  Cologne  Gazette  for  Ihe-majest^ 
arising  out  of  its  reflections  on  the  Emperor's  speech  to  the  Brandenburg 
Diet. 

—  Four  ladies,  the  Misses  Orma,  Abrehams,  Irwin,  and  Collet,  appointed 
to  act  as  Sub-Commissioners  on  the  Labour  Commission  in  their  inquiry 
into  the  employment  of  women. 

4.  At  Dantzig  a  large  number  of  unemployed  watermen,  having  failed  to 
obtain  employment  on  certain  relief  works  near  the  city,  marched  through 
the  streets  plundering  the  shops  and  committing  various  excesses.  After  a 
sharp  conflict,  the  police  dispersed  the  crowd. 

—  The  election  in  South  Derbyshire  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Broad  (G.L.)  by  5,808  votes  against  4,553  polled  by  Mr.  Melville  (C). 

—  The  Portuguese  Minister  of  Finance  presented  to  the  Cortes  his 
Budget  disclosing  an  expenditure  of  12,000,000/.  with  a  revenue  of  barely 
10,000,000/.,  and  proposing  to  provide  for  a  deficit  by  various  economies, 
and  by  a  reduction  on  the  interest  of  the  debt. 

5.  The  triennial  elections  for  the  London  County  Council  held  through- 
out the  Metropolitan  division,  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  largely 
increased  Progressist  majority — the  Moderates  numbering  35  and  the 
Progressists  83,  exclusive  of  Aldermen.  The  Progressists  gained  18  seats 
from  their  opponents. 

—  An  alarm  of  fire  was  given  from  Dublin  Castle  where  it  was  discovered 
that  a  beam  under  the  corridor  leading  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  state 
bedrooms  had  been  ignited  by  a  flue.  The  burning  beam  and  fireplace 
were  put  out  with  little  damage  to  the  building. 

—  During  the  night  a  serious  fire  threatened  a  large  part  of  the  City  of 
London  Workhouse  at  Homerton,  but,  by  the  active  efforts  of  the  fire  brigade, 
was  confined  to  the  cooking  department. 

7.  The  Queen  conferred  a  Dukedom  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G.,  who  had  hitherto  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron 
Sundridge. 

—  The  Italian  police  at  Taranto  arrested  130  persons,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  affiliated  to  the  secret  society  known  as  La  Mala  Vita. 

—  The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  the  Queen's  son-in-law,  struck  down  by  a 
paralytic  seizure — his  life  for  some  time  being  in  great  danger. 
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8.  The  general  elections  of  the  Quebec  Legislature,  consequent  on  the 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Mercier  and  the  Liberal  Ministry,  resulted  in  a  complete 
indorsement  of  the  action  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  return  of  a 
large  Conservative  majority — 54  Ministerialists  to  17  Oppositionists. 

—  Mrs.  Osborne,  having  surrendered,  pleaded  guilty  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  to  changes  of  embezzlement  and  perjury,  and  was  sentenced 
to  nine  months'  hard  labour. 

—  The  election  at  East  Belfast  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  H.  "Wolflf 
(C),  by  4,748  votes,  over  Sir  W.  Charles  (C),  2,607  votes. 

—  A  marble  bust  of  Richard  Jefiferies,  executed  by  Miss  M.  Thomas, 
unveiled  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  local  gathering. 

—  A  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  a  timber  yard  in  Shoreditch,  and 
spreading  to  several  cabinetmakers'  workshops  and  showrooms,  destroyed 
an  enormous  quantity  of  property. 

10.  A  blizzard,  more  disastrous  than  any  that  had  happened  since  1888, 
devastated  an  immense  tract  of  country  extending  over  the  States  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota.  The  hurricane  "was  accom- 
panied by  a  blinding  snowstorm  and  intense  cold.  Enormous  damage  was 
done  to  property,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  BiD  to  amend  the  Eastbourne  Improve- 
ment Act,  which  had  led  to  frequent  disturbances  with  the  Salvation  Army, 
read  a  second  time  by  269  to  122  votes. 

11.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  M.P.  for  East  Worcestershire,  pleaded  guilty  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  to  a  charge  of  appropriating  15,000Z.  (part  of  a 
whole  deposit  of  30,000/.),  for  which  he  was  trustee.  He  was  sentenced  to 
live  years'  penal  servitude. 

—  The  polling  at  Kirkcaldy  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dalziel 
(G.L.),  2,567,  against  Mr.  K  A.  Cox  (U.),  1,531  votes. 

—  A  terrible  explosion  of  fire-damp  at  the  Anderlues  Colliery,  near 
Mons  (Belgium),  occurred  whilst  upwards  of  250  miners  were  in  the  pit, 
of  whom  scarcely  more  than  90  were  ultimately  rescued. 

—  A  house  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  inhabited  by  Judge  Benoit, 
who  had  tried  several  Anarchist  cases,  seriously  damaged  by  dynamite 
introduced  into  the  house  in  the  absence  of  the  concierge.  No  lives  were 
lost,  but  the  rooms  occupied  by  M.  Benoit  were  wrecked. 

12.  The  '*  Guelph  Fund,"  or  private  fortune  of  the  Eling  of  Hanover, 
amounting  to  about  650,000/.,  restored  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberlsuid  by  an 
Imperial  rescript  signed  by  the  Emperor. 

—  Between  300,000  and  400,000  miners  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland 
left  ofif  working — the  majority  in  obedience  to  a  call  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, which  urged  a  week  or  fortnight's  **  play  "  to  exhaust  the  coal  owners' 
resources,  and  thus  make  a  threatened  reduction  of  wages  unnecessary. 
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12.  Disastrous  floods  occurred  in  various  parts  of  Spain,  the  river 
Guadalquivir  especially  rising  to'  almost  impassable  extent,  and  causing 
much  damage  to  the  towns  and  farms  near  its  banks. 

13.  A  great  demonstration  of  working  men,  of  whom  upwards  of  30,000 
attended,  took  place  in  Vienna  in  celebration  of  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
Everything  passed  off  quietly. 

14.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  annoimced  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Supply,  with  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  as  Chairman. 

—  The  banking  firm  of  Giinzburg,  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris,  suspended 
payment  with  liabiUties  stated  to  amount  to  about  fifteen  millions  of  roubles, 
with  assets  of  an  equal  amount,  but  so  invested  as  to  be  incapable  of 
realisation. 

—  The  General  Election  in  Japan  resulted  in  the  return  of  159  members 
of  the  Minto  or  People's  party,  against  140  of  the  Rikento  or  Government 
party.  The  elections  were  attended  by  serious  disturbances  in  many  places, 
in  which  upwards  of  20  persons  lost  their  lives  and  160  were  seriously 
injured. 

15.  The  Tim£8  published  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  its  special  corres- 
pondent into  the  probable  results  of  the  General  Election,  giving  to  the 
Conservatives  254  seats,  to  the  Liberal  Unionists  42,  to  the  Gladstonians 
200,  and  to  the  Nationalists  82,  and  leaving  92  seats  doubtfuL 

—  Another  "dynamite"  outrage  took  place  in  Paris — an  attempt  being 
made  to  destroy  the  Loban  Barracks,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  where  the 
*'  Garde  Republicaine  "  wa*  quartered.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  the  stained 
glass  windows  of  the  Church  of  St.  Geovani,  dating  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  were  shattered  to  pieces. 

—  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  Lord  Rosebery 
was  elected  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton  Vice-chairman,  and  Mr.  Dickinson 
Deputy-chairman.  Ten  Aldermen  were  also  elected,  three  of  them  belonging 
to  the  Moderates. 

16.  At  Rainhill  near  Liverpool  the  police  discovered  the  bodies  of  a 
woman  and  four  children  buried  in  cement  under  the  floors  of  a  house 
rented  by  a  man  named  Williams,  who  had  been  just  arrested  in  Western 
Austraha  for  the  supposed  murder  of  his  wife  in  a  suburb  of  Melbourne, 
having  concealed  her  body  in  a  similar  manner. 

—  The  banking  house  of  Messrs.  Murieta,  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  limited  liability  firm  about  fifteen  months  previously,  decided  upon 
voluntary  liquidation,  and  receivers  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

—  An  attempt  made  to  blow  up,  by  means  of  a  dynamite  cartridge,  the 
house  of  the  President  of  the  Assize  Court  at  Liege,  who  had  passed  severe 
sentences  on  three  Anarchists  on  the  previous  day. 

17.  Two  poachers,  convicted  at  the  Aylesbury  Assizes  for  the  murder 
under  most  brutal  circumstances  of  two  gamekeepers  at  Pitslow  neckr  Tring, 
executed  at  Oxford. 
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17.  At  a  conference  of  the  delegates  of  the  Miners'  Federation  it  was 
decided  that  at  the  close  of  the  week's  "play"  work  should  be  resumed 
for  five  days  a  week  throughout  the  various  districts  affected. 

—  Domiciliary  visits  made  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels,  and  other  large 
cities  frequented  by  Aneirchists  ;  and  several  arrests  and  seizures  made  in 
each  place. 

18.  At  a  fire  at  a  butcher's  in  Fulham  three  women  and  two  children 
were  burnt  to  death,  and  the  two  other  occupants  of  the  house  seriously 
injured— one  of  whom  subsequently  died. 

—  A  man  named  Gatre,  sentenced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Lucerne  for 
outrage  and  murder,  guillotined — being  the  first  execution  in  Switzerland 
since  1867.  Capital  punishment  which  had  been  abolished  in  1874  was 
re-enforced  in  1879. 

—  The  German  Minister  of  Education,  Count  von  Zedlitz,  tendered  his 
resignation  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor's  desire  that  the  Prussian  School 
Bill  should  be  amended  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Liberal  members 
of  Parliament. 

—  A  police  expedition,  under  a  captain  of  engineers,  against  Timbo,  the 
chief  town  of  Samada  on  the  border  of  Sierra  Leone,  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  its  commander  killed,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  men  wounded. 

19.  The  Portuguese  settlement  at  Quilimane,  about  350  miles  south  of 
Mozambique,  threatened  by  a  large  body  of  natives — estimated  at  6,000 — 
who  had  come  together  from  the  surrounding  districts. 

—  The  Paris  Banque  des  Chemins  de  Fer,  with  liabilities  amounting  to 
about  twenty-two  millions  of  francs,  suspended  payment — the  manager,  on 
being  summoned  to  appear  before  a  magistrate,  committed  suicide. 

—  The  Queen  left  Windsor  for  Cherbourg  en  route  for  Costebelle,  near 
Hyeres — passing  the  night  and  following  day  (Sunday)  on  board  her  yacht 
in  Cherbourg  Harbour. 

21.  Dr.  Vaughan,  Bishop  of  Salford,  nominated  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster in  succession  to  Cardinal  Manning. 

—  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  M.P.  for  East  Worcestershire,  formally  expelled 
from  the  House  of  Commons. 

—  A  general  strike  of  conductors  and  brakesmen  began  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway — extending  from  Ontario  to  the  Pacific  Coast ;  nearly  3,000 
miles  of  railway  were  affected. 

22.  Count  von  Caprivi,  the  German  Chancellor,  whilst  retaining  the 
Prussian  Secretaryship  of  Foreign  Afilairs,  insisted  upon  resigning  the 
Premiership  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor's 
attitude  towards  the  Education  Bill. 

—  A  fire,  which  at  first  caused  considerable  alarm,  broke  out  at  the 
Capitol,  Washington,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  south  wing  of  the  building. 
After  some  time  the  fiames  were  s\ibdued,  and  the  damcLge  done  was  found 
to  be  inconsiderable. 
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23.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  second  reading  of  the  Miners'  (Eight 
Hours)  Bill  after  a  long  debate  was  negatived  by  272  to  160  votes,  many 
leading  members  on  both  sides  abstaining. 

—  The  Paris  police  discovered  in  a  coach  house  in  the  St.  Denis  quarter 
a  regular  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  bombs ;  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  dynamite  and  other  explosives.  Sixteen  persons  were  arrested, 
of  whom  three  were  charged  as  being  the  principals  in  the  recent  Anarchist 
attempts.  Three  then  were  also  arrested  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to 
poison  wholesale  the  members  of  one  of  the  Paris  clubs,  one  of  them  having 
attempted  to  obtain  employment  as  waiter. 

—  The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  foreign  relations  recommended 
the  ratification  of  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration  Treaty,  but  the  Cabinet 
simultaneously  protested  against  Lord  Salisbury's  refusal  to  prolong  for 
another  yeaj:  the  modus  vivendi  with  regard  to  ensuing  season's  seal  fishing. 

24.  Count  0th o  von  Eulenberg,  who  had  been  Prussian  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  1878-81,  appointed  President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  and  Dr. 
Brosse  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

—  In  the  Washington  House  of  Representatives  Mr.  Bland's  Silver 
Bill  was  defeated  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  148  voting  on  both 
sides. 

—  In  the  House  of  Conmions  the  Small  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  read 
a  second  time  without  a  division. 

25.  The  Cambridge  "  Spinning  House  Case,"  which  took  t)ie  form  of  an 
action  by  Miss  Daisy  Hopkins  against  the  Proctors  for  false  imprisonment, 
tried  at  Ipswich  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  and  a  special  jury,  and  resulted 
in  a  verdict  for  the  University  authorities. 

—  The  Liverpool  Grand  National  Steeple  Chase,  value  2,000  sovereigns, 
won  by  an  outsider,  Mr.  G.  C.  Wilson's  Father  O'Flynn,  a.ged,  10  st  5  lbs. 
(Capt.  E.  R.  Owen) — twenty-five  started. 

—  In  the  House  of  Conunons  Mr.  Fenwick's  motion  in  favour  of  the 
payment  of  Parliamentary  members  defeated  by  227  to  162. 

—  The  O'Shea  Will  Case,  arising  out  of  the  will  of  Miss  Wood,  which 
had  involved  the  parties  in  great  expense,  settled  on  coming  into  the 
Probate  Court,  Mrs.  Pamell  retaining  rather  more  than  half  the  amount 
in  dispute  (130,000/.),  and  her  counsel  consenting  to  the  distribution  of  the 
remainder  among  her  brothers  and  sisters. 

26.  Father  Leith  Forbes,  a  French  Jesuit  of  Scotch  and  French  extraction, 
requested  to  leave  France  in  consequence  of  having  spoken  against  the 
morals  of  the  French  army  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Ste.  Clotilde,  Paris. 

—  In  consequence  of  the  vast  migration  of  Russian-Jewish  peasantry  to 
the  German  ports,  whence  they  proposed  to  embark  for  the  Argentina,  before 
Baron  Hirsch's  colonies  were  ready  to  receive  them,  the  German  and  Austrian 
Governments  were  forced  to  adopt  severe  measures  to  prevent  the  emigrants 
from  crossing  the  frontiers. 
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27.  Another  Aneirchist  outrage  perpetrated  in  Paris — a  house  in  the  Rue 
de  Clichy  in  which  M.  Bulot,  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor,  lived  being  totally 
wrecked.  Six  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  were  seriously  injured,  but  not 
belonging  to  M.  Bulot's  household,  which  was  on  the  fifth  fioor. 

28.  The  third  match  between  Lord  Sheffield's  Eleven  and  Combined 
Australia  played  at  Adelaide,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Colonists  in  one 
innings  by  230  runs.  Score  :  England,  499  runs.  Australia,  1st  innings, 
100  ;  2nd  innings,  169  runs. 

—  Count  Eulenberg  in  presenting  himself  to  the  Prussian  Diet  as 
Prime  Minister  announced  the  abandonment  of  the  School  BiD. 

—  The  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  Marie  Deeming  and  her  four  children, 
found  under  the  cemented  floor  of  Denham  Villa,  Bainhill,  resulted  in  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  Frederick  Bailey  Deeming,  alias  Williams. 

—  The  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  Johann  Amos  Comenius  (Komensky), 
the  educational  reformer,  celebrated  in  various  cities  of  Europe  (except  in 
Moravia,  where  he  chiefly  worked),  especially  at  Naarden,  near  Amster- 
dam, where  he  was  buried  in  the  Walloon  cemetery.  At  Prague,  where  the 
demonstration  was  forbidden  by  the  police,  there  was  serious  rioting. 

—  A  disastrous  fire  occvured  at  the  Crewe  Locomotive  Works,  destroying 
an  extensive  shed  in  which  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  machinery  was  stored, 
and  threatening  other  important  workshops. 

29.  The  United  States  Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote  ratified  the  Behring 
Sea  Arbitration  Treaty. 

—  In  the  Germaji  Reichstag  the  CathoHcs  and  Conservatives  combined 
to  throw  out  by  177  to  109  votes  the  proposed  vote  of  two  millions  of  marks 
for  the  building  of  an  Imperial  corvette. 

—  In  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  many  Democrats,  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  Presidential  election,  Mr.  Blaine  decided  to  abandon  the 
Free  Coinage  Silver  Bill  he  had  brought  before  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

—  The  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Eider  successfully  floated  ofif 
Atherfield  Ledge,  and  conveyed  to  Southampton. 

30.  Ravachol,  the  head-centre  of  the  Paris  Anarchists  and  the  supposed 
author  of  the  recent  dynamite  outrages,  arrested  at  a  wine  shop  in  the 
Boulevard  de  Magenta.  He  subsequently  confessed  himself  guilty  of  three 
miurders  and  other  crimes. 

—  Two  serious  fires  took  place  almost  simultaneously  in  Burmskh,  one 
at  Prome,  by  which  the  Mimicipal  Bazaar  and  several  neighbouring 
blocks  of  buildings  were  quite  destroyed,  involving  a  loss  estimated  at  five 
lakhs ;  and  the  second  at  Mandalay— when  besides  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
the  city  several  large  pagodas  and  important  public  buildings  were  burnt. 

—  A  ballot  taken  in  the  pit  districts  of  North  Durham  gave  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  favour  of  a  continuance  of  the  strike. 

—  Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain  (L.U.)  returned  unopposed  for  East  Worces- 
tershire in  the  place  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings. 

B2 
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81.  The  Bombay  Water  Works,  which  had  cost  upwards  of  fifteen  millions 
of  rupees,  formally  inaugurated  by  the  Viceroy,  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
who  had  arrived  at  Bombay  for  that  purpose. 

—  Dr.  von  Botticher,  Vice-President  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  and 
Imperial  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  resigned  the  latter  office,  but  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Emperor  resumed  it. 

—  Lord  Roberts,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  visited  Trepane,  and 
for  the  first  time  inspected  the  Ghoorkas,  18,000  in  number,  forming  the 
troops  of  that  independent  State. 

—  A  tornado  passed  over  the  north-western  States  of  the  Union,  causing 
considerable  damage  and  loss  of  life.  The  town  of  Towanda,  Kansas,  was 
struck  during  the  night,  not  a  house  escaping.  Much  damage  was  also  done 
at  Chicago,  Norfolk  (Neb.),  and  in  various  parts  of  Illinois. 


APEIL. 

1.  Prince  Bismarck's  seventy-seventh  birthday  made  the  occasion  of  a 
remarkable  popular  ovation,  upwards  of  8,000  persons  going  to  pay  their 
respects,  and  5,000  forming  a  torchlight  procession  in  his  honour. 

—  The  Freeman's  Journal  and  the  National  Press,  the  organs  of  the  rival 
Irish  Nationalist  parties,  appeared  under  joint  management,  the  opposition 
having  been  found  detrimental  to  both  sections  and  papers.  On  the 
following  day  a  schism  declared  itself  in  the  Board  of  Management,  and  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray,  the  principal  shareholder  of  the  FreevMin^s 
Journal^  was  excluded  from  that  paper. 

2.  A  fresh  crisis  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  A 
state  of  siege  declared,  and  the  Radical  leaders  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
suborning  the  military  and  intending  to  murder  the  President  and  his  party. 

—  The  ceremony  of  "  testing  the  standards "  took  place  at  the  Houses 
of  ParUament  in  presence  of  the  Speaker,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  other  officials.  The  standards,  enclosed  in  a  mahogany  box, 
were  removed  from  their  place  of  deposit  in  the  wall  of  the  Tower  waiting- 
hall,  and  having  been  found  iminjured  were  replaced  for  another  period  of 
twenty  years. 

4.  A  Frenchman  and  a  Portuguese  arrested  at  the  doors  of  the  Congress 
House,  Madrid,  on  suspicion  of  being  dynamitards.  Two  bombs  were  found 
upon  the  men,  weighing  three  kilogrammes  each.  The  men  arrested  had 
been  under  surveillance  for  some  weeks. 

—  After  a  trial  lasting  over  four  days  four  of  the  Walsall  Anarchists  were 
found  guilty  and  two  acquitted.  Charles,  Battolla  and  Cailes  were  sentenced 
each  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude,  and  Deakin  to  five  years'. 

—  Mrs.  Montague,  of  Dromore  House,  Coleraine,  charged  with  the 
manslaughter  of  her  child  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  found  guilty  at 
Dubhn,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  the  jury 
considering  that  the  treatment  inflicted  on  the  child  was  done  under  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty. 
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6.  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  appointed  Reffius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Professor  Freeman,  deceased. 

—  The  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes  at  Epsom  won  by  Colonel  North's 
Colorado,  4  years,  8  st.  5  lbs.  (M.  Cannon) — eleven  started. 

—  At  the  Government  powder  works  at  St.  Petersburg  nearly  six  tons  of 
the  new  smokeless  powder,  pyroxylin,  exploded,  causing  all  the  men  at 
work,  about  a  dozen,  to  be  blown  to  pieces,  injuring  many  others,  and 
shattering  windows  and  buildings  within  a  radius  of  two  miles. 

—  A  disgraceful  scene  took  place  in  Nancy  Cathedral  whilst  the  Bishop 
was  preaching  on  the  social  question.  An  altercation  ending  in  a  scuffle  took 
place  between  members  of  the  audience,  some  200  chairs  were  broken  and 
used  as  missiles  and  much  damage  done  to  ornaments  of  the  Cathedral. 

6.  Sir  Harry  Isaacs,  Mr.  Joseph  Isaacs,  and  Mr.  H.  Bottomley,  directors 
of  the  Hansard  Publishing  Union,  committed  for  trial  for  defrauding  that 
Company. 

—  The  Queen  received  at  Hy^res  three  Crimean  sailors  and  the  grandson 
of  Cartigny  the  Trafalgar  veteran,  who  had  died  on  the  eve  of  her  arrival. 

—  The  City  and  Suburban  Handicap  won  by  Lord  Rosslyn's  Buccaneer, 
4  yrs.,  7  st.  10  lbs.  (G.  Barrett),  an  outsider — twenty-two  ran. 

—  Williams,  alias  Deeming,  found  guilty  by  the  Coroner's  jury  at 
Melbourne  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  Emily  Mather,  whose  body  had  been 
found  biuried  under  the  hearthstone  of  the  house  occupied  by  them  at 
Windsor — a  subiurb  of  Melbourne  (Victoria). 

7.  Three  directors  and  the  former  manager  of  the  Cambrian  Railway 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  breach  of  privilege  in  dismissing 
from  their  service  a  stationmaster  who  had  given  evidence  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House,  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  directors.  After 
a  long  debate  their  apology  was  accepted,  but  they  were  severely  admonished 
by  the  Speaker. 

—  The  bank  rate  of  discount  reduced  from  3  to  2^  per  cent. ;  the  reserve 
standing  at  15,448,958^.,  or  40^  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  and  the  stock  of 
bullion  at  25,088,118/. 

-^  Lieutenant  Jules  Yiaud,  known  as  an  author  under  the  name  of 
Pierre  Loti,  received  at  the  French  Academy  in  succession  to  Octave 
FeuiUet,  whose  ^loge  he  pronounced. 

8.  The  University  Athletic  Sports  held  at  Queen's  Club,  West  Kensington — 
Cambridge  winning  five  and  Oxford  four  "  events."  The  chief  feature  was 
Mr.  Fry's  (Wadham  ColL,  Oxford)  long  jump  of  28  feet  6  inches. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  W.  Foster's  resolution  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  Parliaments  and  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act  rejected  by  188  to 
142  votes. 

—  Two  Australian  explorers  murdered  by  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs  of 
Pahang—  the  Panghina  Muda — who  had  previously  been  threatening  Pekan, 
the  seaport  capital  of  Pahang. 
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8.  A  serious  fire,  the  fifth  of  a  similar  nature,  broke  out  in  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  Eingstrasse  at  Vienna.  It  was  ascribed  to  the 
Anarchists,  who  had  been  incendiaries  in  Vienna  since  1883. 

9.  The  University  Boat  Eace,  rowed  from  Putney  to  Mortlake.  Oxford 
started  with  a  slight  lead,  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  race,  and 
ended  an  easy  winner  by  over  two  lengths,  in  19  minutes  21  seconds — the 
shortest  time  on  record.  The  slide  of  Cambridge  stroke  came  off  its  runners 
near  the  middle  of  the  race  and  some  seconds  were  lost  in  replcuiing  it. 
The  crews  were  : — 

Oxford.  st.  lb.                        Cakbridge.  st.  lb. 

H.  B.  Cotton,  Magdalen  (bow)  9  12         E.  W.  Lord,  Trinity  Hall  10  12 

2.  J.  A.  Ford,  Brasenose       .  11  11  2.  E.  G.  Neil,  Jesus     .        .  11  11 

8.  W.  A.  Hewett,  University  12  2  3.  G.  Francklyn,  Third  Trin.  12     8 

4.  F.  E.  Eobeson,  Merton     .  18  7^  4.  E.  T.  Fison,  Corpus         .  12    6^ 

5.  V.  Nickalls,  Magdalen      .  18  2  5.  W.  Landale,  Trinity  Hall  13     1 

6.  W.  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Christ  6.  G.  C.  Kerr,  First  Trinity  12     0 

Church         .         .         .     13    8     7.  C.  T.  Fogg-Elliot,  Trinity 

7.  E.  P.  P.  Eowe,  Magdalen .     12    0     ^        Hall    .  .     11     8i 
C.  M.  Pitman,  New  (stroke)  11  12^       G.  Elin,  Third  Trin.  (stroke)  10  10 
J.  P.  Heywood-Lonsdale,                       J.  J.  Brildon,  Trin.  Hall 

New  (coxswain)  .        .87  (coxswain)  .         .        .       7  18 

10.  A  fire,  originating  in  a  small  eating  house,  rapidly  spread  in  three 
directions  over  the  densely  populated  city  of  Tokio.  Before  the  fire  was 
got  under  control  it  had  consumed  5,000  houses  situated  in  20  streets, 
including  large  warehouses,  a  handsome  building,  the  Eussian  and  English 
schools,  and  several  private  houses  of  the  nobility  and  officials.  The  loss 
of  life  was  estimated  at  about  twenty-five. 

11.  The  Ontario  Legislature  by  49  to  27  votes  conferred  upon  the  Law 
Society  of  the  Province  the  right  to  admit  letdies  to  practice  as  solicitors. 

—  The  Grand  Theatre  of  Varieties  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  which  had 
recently  been  reopened  after  a  large  expenditure  on  redecoration,  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

—  The  French  Chamber,  after  a  protracted  discussion,  voted  a  credit  of 
three  millions  for  operations  in  Dahomey. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Goschen  explained  his  Budget,  which 
involved  no  change  from  the  previous  year's  taxation. 

12.  A  serious  encoimter  took  place  at  Eiverside,  Wyoming,  between  a 
band  of  **  rustlers,"  or  systematic  cattle- thieves,  and  a  posse  of  sheriffs' 
officers  numbering  about  150  men.  Twenty-eight  of  the  robbers  and  eighteen 
of  the  sheriffs'  men  were  killed. 

—  In  Morgan  County,  Alabama,  four  negro  train-robbers  attempted  to 
break  open  a  freight  car  whilst  on  the  journey,  and  after  a  protracted 
fight  with  the  train  officials  one  negro  was  killed  and  the  others  captured. 

—  Eemains  of  a  mammal  and  other  prehistoric  animals  discovered  about 
twenty-two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  road  in  Endsleigh  Street,  Gordon 
Square,  London. 
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18.  The  Marquess  of  Abergavenny,  E.G.,  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Sussex  in  succession  to  Viscoimt  Hampden,  deceased. 

—  The  Brazilian  province  of  Mattogrosso  declared  itself  independent 
under  the  title  of  the  Bepublica  Transatlantica,  and  placed  Colonel  Barboza 
in  chief  command  of  the  land  and  river  forces. 

—  Serious  floods  in  East  Tennessee,  covering  nearly  100  miles  of  land 
south  of  Nashville,  rendered  more  than  1,200  families  houseless  and  involved 
great  loss  of  life  and  the  destruction  of  property,  valued  at  two  million  dollars. 

14.  President  Palaccio,  after  a  spirited  attempt  to  dislodge  the  insurgents, 
under  General  Mora,  forced  to  resign  government  of  Venezuela,  most  of  the 
principal  towns  having  declared  against  the  Government. 

15.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  a  vote  of 
70  to  84,  passed  an  Act  **  to  prevent  discrimination  on  account  of  sex  at 
elections." 

16.  The  French  vineyards  of  the  Gironde  and  Champagne  seriously 
damaged  by  a  severe  frost  which  recurred  on  three  successive  nights.  Half 
the  vintage  of  the  Lower  Medoc  was  regarded  as  lost,  whilst  the  vines  in 
the  other  southern  departments  also  suffered  considerably. 

—  Herr  Moursund,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Radical  party  in  Norway, 
shot  himself  with  a  revolver  in  a  conunittee  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing. 

18.  The  Behring  Sea  modus  vivendi,  as  submitted  to  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  issued  and  ratified  by  the  representatives  of 
both  Governments. 

—  At  the  Hampstead  Heath  railway  station,  where  a  large  crowd  of 
holiday  makers  had  assembled,  and  much  disorder  prevailed,  two  women 
and  six  children  crushed  to  death  by  pressure  against  the  ticket-box  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  platform. 

—  The  volunteers,  to  the  number  of  8,800,  assembled  near  Dover,  and, 
under  the  general  directions  of  Major-General  Lord  William  Seymour, 
executed  a  variety  of  manoeuvres.  The  **  English "  force,  imder  Colonel 
Sterling,  succeeded  in  holding  in  check  the  **  enemy,"  imder  Colonel  J.  C. 
Kussell.  About  5,000  men  assembled  at  Chatham,  and  a  similar  number 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth. 

19.  No  less  than  seven  attempts,  following  upon  five  in  the  previous 
week,  were  made  by  incendiaries  to  burn  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Two  men  were  subsequently  arrested,  having  in  their  possession  cotton  balls 
saturated  with  oil. 

—  The  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  in  succession  to  Sir  Algernon  West. 

—  Several  sharp  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  at  San  Francisco, 
and  for  a  distance  of  200  miles  inland,  causing  great  alarm  and  some 
loss  of  property.  The  shocks  were  repeated  at  intervals  for  several 
days. 
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20.  The  Victorian  elections  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  Ministerial 
majority— all  the  members  of  Mr.  Shields  Cabinet  being  returned — of  86 
Labour  candidates  25  were  defeated,  whilst  of  the  11  elected  only  4 
were  working  men. 

21.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  S.  Smith,  M.P.,  issued  in  pamphlet 
form,  explained  his  objections  to  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill,  and  urged  his 
followers  to  vote  against  it. 

—  Herr  Jaeger,  the  cashier  of  Messrs.  Bothschild  at  Frankfort,  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  a  deficiency  estimated  at  1,700,000  marks  discovered  in 
his  accounts,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  Bourse  speculations.  He  was 
subsequently  arrested  at  Bamleh  by  the  Egyptian  police. 

—  The  Duke  of  Westminster's  horse  Orme,  which  had  won  several  races, 
as  a  two-year-old,  and  stood  first  favourite  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas 
and  the  Derby,  said  to  have  been  "foully  aud  dehberately  poisoned"  in  his 
stable.  A  reward  of  1,000/.  was  offered  for  information  which  would  leiwi  to 
the  conviction  of  the  poisoner. 

22.  The  French  police,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Government, 
arrested  fifty  Anarchists  in  Paris,  and  upwards  of  seventy  others  in  various 
provincial  towns. 

—  Mr.  F.  Smith,  M.P.,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  his  late  father, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  presented  to  the  nation  all  the  articles  belonging  to  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Lords  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to 
be  preserved  as  heirlooms  to  pass  with  Walmer  Castle.  The  articles 
purchased  and  presented  comprised  seventy  pieces  of  furniture,  fifty 
pictures  and  engravings,  and  a  series  of  portraits  of  former  Lords 
Warden  collected  by  the  late  Lord  Granville. 

—  The  total  number  of  earthquake  shocks  felt  in  Gifee  (Japan)  during 
the  six  months  preceding  was  3,631,  as  many  as  28  shocks  sometimes 
occurring  in  a  single  day. 

28.  A  monument  to  Field- Marshal  Badetzky,  Austria's  successful  General 
at  the  battle  of  No  vara  in  1849,  unveiled  with  great  ceremony  at  Vienna 
by  the  Emperor,  in  the  presence  of  detachments  from  all  military  bodies  and 
2,000  pensioners  who  had  served  under  the  MarshaL 

—  The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Mowbray,  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  Com- 
monweal newspaper,  made  the  occasion  of  an  Anarchist  demonstration, 
in  which  Louise  Michel  and  the  representatives  of  various  sections  took 
part.  The  procession,  which  started  from  the  Workpeople's  International 
Club  (Commercial  Boad),  was  composed  of  several  thousand  persons. 

25.  The  wine  shop  on  the  Boulevard  Magenta,  where  the  Anarchist 
Bavachol  had  been  arrested,  wrecked  by  a  dynamite  cartridge.  The 
proprietor  (M.  V^ry)  seriously,  and  five  other  inmates  of  the  building 
injured,  of  whom  M.  V6ry  and  another  subsequently  succumbed. 

—  The  forage  stores  of  the  London  General  Onmibus  Company  at 
Irongate  Wharf,  Paddington,  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

26.  After  a  trial  protracted  until  long  past  midnight,  Bavachol  and  one 
of  his  confederates,  Simons,  convicted  of  murder  and  conspiracy,  but  with 
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extenuating  circumstances — three  others  were  acquitted.  This  verdict  was 
received  with  great  disfavour  by  the  public,  who  held  that  the  jury  had 
shrunk  from  their  duty  from  fear.  Bavachol  was,  nevertheless,  condemned 
to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

26.  A  meeting  held  in  St.  James'  Hall,  Piccadilly,  in  support  of  the 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill,  after  much  disorder  and  the  dispersal  of  the 
reporters,  broke  up  in  great  confusion. 

—  The  Queen,  travelling  by  way  of  Lyons,  Dijon,  and  Belfort,  passed 
the  German  frontier  and  reached  Darmstadt  on  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Duke. 

27.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  second  reading  of  the  Women's  Suffrage 
Bill  rejected  after  an  important  debate  by  175  to  162  votes. 

—  The  Grand  Central  Theatre  at  Philadelphia  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire 
which  broke  out  just  before  the  performance  began,  and  spread  to  the  offices 
of  the  Philadelphia  Times  and  adjoining  buildings  with  great  rapidity. 
Upwards  of  seventy  persons  were  more  or  less  injured  in  the  struggle  to  escape 
from  the  theatre,  and  six  firemen  connected  with  the  company  were  reported 
missing.     The  damage  caused  by  the  fire  was  estimated  at  1 ,000,000  dollars. 

—  Attacks  made  upon  European  missionaries  in  the  Fo-kien  and 
Se-chuen  provinces  of  North-eastern  China  ;  the  populace  in  some  cases 
being  led  by  the  military  officers  of  the  place. 

28.  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  2  per  cent.,  the 
total  reserve  standing  at  15,264,409/.,  or  42f  per  cent,  of  liabilities,  and  the 
stock  of  bullion  at  24,538,814/. 

—  A  duel,  fought  with  pistols  at  Ostend,  between  Mr.  Harry  Vane 
Milbank  and  a  French  gentleman  (said  to  be  the  Due  de  Momy),  on  account 
of  insulting  remarks  made  by  the  latter  at  a  public  dining  place.  The 
Frenchman  was  hit  in  the  thigh  at  the  first  shot,  and  at  once  removed  in 
his  yacht,  which  was  lying  off  the  shore  where  the  duel  took  place. 

29.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Dr.  Clark's  resolution  in  favour  of 
*'  Home  Rule  all  round,"  after  a  brief  debate,  defeated  by  74  to  64  votes. 

—  Numerous  arrests  of  Anarchists  made  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy, 
where  several  attempts  to  cause  panic  by  means  of  explosive  bombs  took 
place. 

—  A  disastrous  hurricane  of  unusual  force  burst  upon  the  island  of 
Mauritius.  One-third  of  the  town  of  Port  Louis  was  destroyed — the  Boyal 
College,  twenty-four  churches  and  chapels,  and  many  sugar  mills  in  the 
neighbourhood  completely  wrecked.  Six  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives  in 
Port  Louis  alone ;  several  himdreds  more  in  the  surroimding  districts ;  whilst 
upwards  of  4,000  were  more  or  less  injured,  and  thousands  rendered  homeless. 
The  sea  rose  nine  feet  above  its  level,  and  the  great  majority  of  ships  in 
the  harbour  were  driven  ashore. 

80.  Mrs.  Osborne  released  from  prison  in  consequence  of  her  critical 
state  of  health. 
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80.  A  black  bag,  in  which  were  eight  tin  canisters  containing  gunpowder, 
found  deposited  against  the  wall  of  the  Woolwich  ArsenaL  No  attempt 
was  apparently  made  to  fire  the  charge,  and  it  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that  they  were  samples  of  powder  which  had  been  stolen  from  a  commercial 
traveller. 


MAY. 

1.  The  May-day  celebrations  passed  off  generally  without  disturbance. 
In  Paris  the  elaborate  precautions  taken  by  the  authorities,  together  with 
the  drafting  of  nearly  100,000  troops  to  the  capital,  prevented  any  display 
on  the  part  of  the  Socialists  or  Anarchists.  At  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Brussels 
everything  was  quiet.  At  Vienna  large  and  orderly  meetings  were  held  in 
support  of  the  Eight  Hours'  Labour  resolution.  In  London  an  enormous 
meeting,  estimated  at  from  300,000  to  600,000,  was  held  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
resolutions  of  various  kinds  were  passed,  but  nothing  disturbed  the  order 
and  good  humour  of  the  crowd.  At  Liege  three  bombs  were  exploded — one 
of  which  destroyed  the  valuable  painted  glass  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin  ; 
and  at  some  provincial  towns  in  Italy  similar  outrages  were  reported. 

2.  After  a  trial  lasting  several  days  Frederick  Bailey  Deeming,  alias 
WiDiams,  found  guilty  by  a  Melbourne  jiu:y  and  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  Emily  Mather,  at  Windsor,  a  suburb  of  Melbourne. 

—  The  sculling  race  for  the  championship  of  the  world  and  200/.  a  side 
rowed  over  the  Parramatta  course,  N.S.W.,  when  the  champion,  Stanbury, 
defeated  Sullivan  of  New  Zealand  by  three  lengths. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  London 
Trades  Council  in  support  of  a  legal  Eight  Hours'  Bill,  on  the  ground  that 
the  question  was  not  ripe  for  legislation. 

—  The  Pope  addressed  an  encyclical  to  the  French  Cardinals  and  Bishops 
recommending  them  to  observe  due  respect  to  the  Republic,  and  to  abstain 
from  interfering  in  political  matters. 

8.  The  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  Committee  for  Privileges,  admitted 
the  claim  of  WilUam  Grey — son  of  the  Rev.  William  Grey  and  bom  in 
Newfoimdland — as  ninth  Earl  of  Stamford  and  tenth  Baron  Grey  of  Groby,  in 
virtue  of  his  descent  from  Harry,  fourth  Earl  of  Stamford  and  fifth  Baron 
Grey,  who  died  in  1768. 

—  The  secretaries  and  agents  of  the  Liberal  Federation,  to  the  number 
of  800,  entertained  at  lunch  by  the  Gladstonian  whip,  Mr.  Arnold  Morley, 
and  subsequently  addressed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  the  prospects  of 
the  General  Election. 

—  The  Queen  arrived  at  Port  Victoria  from  Darmstadt,  haN-ing  crossed 
by  way  of  Flushing. 

4.  At  Newmarket  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes  won  by  an 
outsider,  Mr.  C.  D.  Rose's  Bonavista  (Robinson).     Fourteen  started. 
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4.  Mr.  John  Morley,  M.P.,  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  National  Liheral 
Club  by  the  London  Liberal  and  Badical  members  and  candidates,  and  in 
reply  to  the  toast  of  **  Our  Guest,"  discussed  the  policy  and  prospects  of  the 
party. 

—  In  the  House  of  Conunpns,  during  the  debate-  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Local  Authorities  (Purchase  of  Land)  Bill,  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham 
suspended  for  interruption  and  disregarding  the  warnings  of  the  Speaker. 
The  BiD  was  rejected  by  223  to  148  votes. 

—  A  terrible  accident  occurred  to  the  east-going  Pacific  Coast  express 
whilst  near  Des  Moines  on  the  Fox  River,  a  tributajry  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
trestle  bridge,  which  had  been  washed  out  of  line  by  the  inundations,  gave 
way  as  the  train  was  crossing,  and  seven  persons  were  killed  and  twenty-six 
others  seriously  injured. 

5.  The  south-eastern  railway  station  at  Dover  totally  destroyed  by  a 
fire,  originating  in  the  lamp-room  and  spreading  to  the  oil  tanks. 

—  After  a  stormy  debate  lasting  twelve  hours,  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  rejected  (by  193  to  185)  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Marchese  de 
Rudini's  newly  constituted  Cabinet. 

—  The  Khedive  formally  opened  the  new  railway  bridge  over  the  Nile 
near  Cairo,  establishing  direct  rail  communication  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt. 

6.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  aged  ten  years,  formally  introduced 
to  the  German  army,  reading  his  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  Foot 
Guards  in  accordance  with  long-established  precedents. 

—  At  Newmarket  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes  won  by  the 
favourite.  Baron  Hirsch's  La  Fldche  (G.  Barrett).     Seven  started. 

—  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  as  Grand  Master,  presided  over  the 
Annual  Grand  Habitation  of  the  Primrose  League,  held  in  the  Italian 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  and  addressed  an  audience  of  upwards  of 
6,000  persons  on  the  dangers  threatening  Ulster  in  the  event  of  Heme 
Rule  for  Ireland  being  granted. 

—  Charles  W.  Mowbray,  printer,  and  David  J.  Niccoll,  registered 
proprietor  of  the  Commonweal  newspaper,  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  for  inciting  to  miu-der  the  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  and  Police-Inspector  Kennedy.  Mowbray 
was  acquitted,  but  Niccoll  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment. 

7.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  formally  opened  the  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court,  being  the  first  public 
appearance  of  any  member  of  the  Royal  Family  since  their  bereavement. 

8.  Archbishop  Vaughan  formally  enthroned  at  the  Pro-Cathedral, 
Kensington,  as  successor  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  See  of  Westminster. 

9.  A  fire  at  an  oyster  restaurant  in  the  Haymarket,  London,  was 
attended  by  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  four  attendants  who  were  suffocated 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  building. 
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9.  General  Gresser,  Prefect  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Director-General  of 
the  City  Police,  poisoned  by  the  injection  of  vitaline,  a  quack  medicine, 
which  caused  the  puncture  to  gangrene. 

—  The  American  Senate,  by  forty  votes  to  ten,  passed  a  Bill  admitting 
the  Inman  steamships,  City  of  Paris  and  City  of  New  Yorky  to  American 
registry  on  the  condition  of  their  owners  building  similar  ships  in  the 
United  States. 

10.  The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives  passed,  by  large  majorities, 
the  several  clauses  of  the  Scheme  of  Constitutional  Bevision,  with  the 
exception  of  those  revising  the  law  on  contested  elections  and  the  representa- 
tion of  minorities. 

—  A  terrible  colliery  explosion  occurred  in  one  of  the  mines  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coal  Company,  near  Roslyn,  Washington  Territory,  by 
which  forty- eight  lives  were  lost  and  many  others  injured. 

11.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London, 
presided  on  Presentation  Day  for  the  first  time  since  his  succession  to  the 
office. 

—  The  election  for  North  Hacknev  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Bousfield  (C),  who  polled  4,460  votes  against  8,491  polled  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Meates  (G.L.). 

—  The  Chester  Cup  won  by  Mr.  C.  Perkins'  Dare  Devil,  4  yrs.,  7  st.  6  lbs. 
(Mullen).  The  favourite.  Colonel  North's  II  Diablo,  burst  a  blood  vessel 
early  in  the  race.     Nine  started. 

—  Lord  SaHsbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  received  a  deputation  of  the  London 
Trades  Council  and  discussed  with  them  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  Eight 
Hours'  Labour  by  statute. 

12.  A  waterspout  of  unusual  size  burst  over  the  colliery  district  of 
Funfkirchen  (Hungary),  and  caused  great  loss  of  life ;  the  water,  pouring 
down  the  shafts  of  several  pits  among  the  miners  at  work  in  the  lower  levels, 
placed  many  in  a  perilous  position  from  which  they  were  with  difficulty 
rescued. 

—  The  Capitol  Buildings  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  completely  destroyed 
by  fire. 

—  A  force  of  armed  dervishes  coming  from  the  south  attacked  the 
village  of  Serra,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Waady  Haifa,  and,  having 
killed  forty  of  the  inhabitants,  including  three  women,  looted  the  village. 

—  Sir  C.  Euan-Smith  arrived  at  Fez,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
state  by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

13.  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  law  with 
regard  to  illiterate  voters  should  be  repealed  was  adopted  by  115  to  50 
votes,  none  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  being  present  or  taking  part 
in  the  debate. 

—  The  funeral  of  M.  V^ry,  the  keeper  of  the  wine-shop  wrecked  by  the 
Anarchists,  took  place  at  public  expense,  M.  Loubet,  the  Prime  Minister, 
attending  and  speaking  at  the  grave. 
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18.  The  United  States  Minister  to  Italy  retiimed  to  Rome  and  resumed 
diplomatic  relations,  which  had  been  suspended  since  the  brutal  murders  of 
Italian  subjects  at  New  Orleans. 

—  The  charter  granting  the  Mayor  of  Belfast  the  dignity  of  Lord  Mayor 
formally  promulgated. 

14.  An  Italian  Ministry  under  the  prei*idency  of  Signor  Giolitti  formally 
constituted. 

—  During  a  terrific  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  a  freight  and  an  express 
train  came  into  collision  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianopolis  Railroad  at 
Clever,  Ohio,  not  a  single  person  in  either  train  escaping  unhurt,  and  five 
being  killed  on  the  spot.  The  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  100,000 
dollars. 

—  The  Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Stakes  (6,000/.)  won  by  a  complete 
outsider,  Mr.  A.  Kilsyth's  Euclid,  3  yrs.,  7  st.  4  lbs.  (G.  Brown).  Twenty-one 
started. 

15.  M.  Hodister,  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  the  companies  in  Central 
Africa  who  had  been  despatched  with  a  trading  party  to  the  Upper  Congo, 
attacked  by  a  party  of  insurgent  Arabs  conveying  slaves.  M.  Hodister  and 
eleven  Europeans  were  murdered,  and  another  section  of  the  expedition 
only  after  great  difficulties  reached  Stanley  Falls. 

—  The  General  Elections  taken  throughout  Greece  resulted  in  the  return 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  supporters  of  M.  Tricoupis,  four  members  of  the 
Delyannis  Cabinet  failing  to  be  re-elected. 

16.  The  Persian  Government,  having  declined  the  oflfer  of  the  Russian 
Government,  instructed  the  Bank  of  Persia  to  issue  a  loan  of  600,000/.  in  the 
London  Market,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  indemnity 
to  the  Persian  Tobacco  Company. 

—  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein  held  the  first  of 
two  drawing-rooms  at  Buckingham  Palace,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

—  The  Prussian  Landtag  abolished  the  special  immunities  from 
personal  taxation  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  mediatised  Princes  and  Counts 
of  the  Empire. 

17.  The  Mississippi  River  reached  the  highest  point  registered  at  St. 
Louis  since  1844.  The  sugar  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
Orleans  suffered  to  some  extent,  but  the  rush  of  water  was  generally 
carried  off  without  damage.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Omaha  the 
Missouri  inundated  nearly  six  hundred  miles  of  country  and  seriously 
endangered  the  great  railway  bridge  near  that  city. 

—  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  in  a  two  days'  match  at  the  Princess  Club  defeated 
Mr.  Morton  at  tennis  by  two  sets  out  of  three. 

18.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  second  reading  of  the  Plural  Voting 
(Abolition)  Bill  negatived  by  287  to  189. 
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18.  A  body  of  revolutionists  under  General  Bonilla  appeared  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  and  after  cruising  about  for  a  short  time  attacked  the  town  of 
Puerto  Cortez.  At  the  end  of  a  short  struggle  they  took  possession  of  it,  having 
killed  about  forty  soldiers  who  attempted  to  defend  the  principal  buildings. 

—  The  Newmarket  Stakes  (value  4,500Z.)  for  three-year-olds  (1^  miles) 
won  by  Prince  Soltykoffs  Curio  (F.  Webb)  defeating  the  favourite,  Mr. 
Rose's  St.  Damien.     Twelve  started. 

—  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  addressed  a  large  meeting  of  the  Home 
Counties  Associations  at  St.  Leonards  on  the  Ministerial  poHcy  and  tariff! 

19.  Deeming's  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  for  a  stay  of  his  execution 
unanimously  rejected  by  that  body,  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  declared  that  there  was  no  cause  shown  for  inter- 
ference wiiJh  the  Colonial  Court. 

—  The  Governor  of  Queensland  formally  appended  the  new  rules  regula- 
ting the  recruiting  of  Kanaka  labourers  for  employment  on  the  Queensland 
sugar  plantations. 

—  A  terrible  explosion  occurred  at  the  dynamite  factory  of  Galdacano, 
near  Bilbao,  by  which  sixteen  men  and  three  women  lost  their  lives. 

20.  The  last  broad  gauge  train  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  from 
Paddington  to  Penzance  left  at  10*15  a.m.  A  large  number  of  officials  and 
others  assembled  to  witness  its  departure.  The  subsequent  service  was 
partially  interrupted  west  of  Exeter,  but  the  complete  transformation  of  the 
gauge  on  over  160  miles  was  effected  in  httle  more  than  thirty-one  hours. 

—  Mr.  E.  P.  Deacon,  an  American  gentleman,  tried  before  the  Nice 
Assizes  for  the  manslaughter  of  M.  Abeille,  a  French  gentleman  whom  he 
had  found  in  his  wife's  room,  and  had  shot  with  a  revolver.  Mr.  Deacon 
was  acquitted  of  the  more  serious  charge,  but  foimd  guilty  of  shooting  with 
intent  to  wound,  and  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 

—  The  British  Expeditionary  Force,  after  a  stubborn  engagement, 
defeated  the  Jebus  and  occupied  their  chief  town,  Jebuode.  The  King  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  about  twenty  chiefs  and  400  men  were  killed. 

—  The  village  of  Sixpenny  Handley,  in  Cranbome  Chase,  Dorset, 
consisting  of  one  long  street,  almost  completely  destroyed  by  a  fire, 
originating  in  a  wheelwright's  yard.  Upwards  of  fifty  houses  were 
burnt  to   the  ground. 

21.  The  Brazilian  war  steamer  SolinoeSy  which  had  been  despatched  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  in  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  struck  on  the 
rocks  off  Cape  Polonio,  on  the  Uruguay  coast;  only  five  out  of  a  crew 
of  125  officers  and  men  were  saved. 

—  The  entire  lumber  district  of  Oswego,  New  York  State,  ravaged  by  a 
fire  which  destroyed  all  the  elevators  with  one  exception,  and  grain  and 
lumber  to  the  value  of  one  miUion  dollars. 

23.  The  Newfoimdland  Government  arrived  at  an  understanding  with 
the  Canadian  Government,  whereby  the  supply  of  bait  to  Canadism 
fishermen  was)  resumed,  and  the  differential  customs  removed. 
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23.  Albert  Deeming,  alias  Williams,  hanged  at  Melbourne  without 
making  any  confession  as  to  his  guilt  with  regard  to  the  Bainhill  murders. 

—  The  Khedive  of  Egypt  made  his  first  visit  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
was  most  enthusiasticaUy  received  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 

—  The  opening  of  the  "  Bourse  Centrale  du  Travail,"  erected  by  the 
Paris  Municipality,  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  popular  fSte  at  which  cheers 
were  given  for  the  "  Commune  "  and  for  the  "  International." 

24.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  second  reading  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Ireland)  Bill  was  carried  by  839  to  247  votes,  and  at  the  evening 
sitting  Dr.  Cameron's  resolution  in  favour  of  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  rejected  by  266  to  209  votes. 

—  All  the  provinces  of  Algeria  suffered  severely  from  an  invasion  of 
locusts,  which,  crossing  the  Atlas  Mountains,  advanced  steadily  to  the  sea 
coast,  doing  incalculable  damage  to  the  crops. 

25.  The  Birthday  Gazette  announced  that  the  titles  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
Earl  of  Inverness,  and  Baron  KiUarney  had  been  granted  to  Prince  George 
of  Wales,  and  that  peerages  had  also  been  conferred  upon  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 

—  The  Indian  Currency  Association  issued  a  statement  from  its  head- 
quarters at  Simla  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  silver  currency  in  that 
country  since  1880  had  been  800,000,000  rupees,  which  for  any  useful 
purpose  might  as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea. 

—  The  reappearance  of  the  diamond-backed  moth  signalised  at  Pock- 
lington,  in  Yorkshire,  and  on  some  farms  in  South  Northumberland. 

26.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  or  golden  wedding  day  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Denmark  celebrated  at  Copenhagen  with  great  rejoicing.  The  Czar  and 
Czarina,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  (who  did  not  taJke  part  in  the 
festivities),  the  King  of  Greece,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Sweden, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Royal  Family  assembled  at  Copenhagen  for  the  occasion.  The  festivities 
were  prolonged  for  a  whole  week. 

—  A  severe  outbreak  of  cholera  took  place  at  Srinagar,  in  Cashmere, 
upwards  of  2,450  deaths  occurring  in  twenty-four  days,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  a  fire  destroyed  2,000  houses  in  the  place. 

—  The  Government  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
plague  of  field  voles,  which  were  devastating  large  tracts  of  land,  especially 
in  the  Scotch  Lowlands. 

27.  The  sale  of  the  first  portion  of  the  wines  exported  to  London  from 
Portugal  by  Count  Burnay,  estimated  at  10,000  pipes,  having  lasted  '^our 
days,  realised  upwards  of  270,000^. 

—  A  serious  railway  collision  took  place  close  to  Birmingham  station, 
where  the  various  lines  converge.  A  Midland  express  train  crossing  the 
lines  in  front  of  a  North  Western  express  was  struck  diagonally,  and  several 
carriages  thrown  off  the  line.  One  passenger  was  killed,  and  several 
severely  shaken  and  injured. 
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27.  The  new  Italian  Ministry,  under  Signor  Giolitti,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  support  given  by  the  Chamber,  tendered  their  resignation,  which 
the  King  declined  to  accept. 

—  A  destructive  cyclone,  travelling  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  struck 
Kansas  city,  destroying  nearly  every  building  in  its  line  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other.  The  opera  house,  four  newspaper  offices,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  buildings  were  wrecked,  and  both  in  Kansas  city  and  in  the 
neighbouring  district  nearly  fifty  lives  were  lost,  and  many  were  seriously 
injured. 

28.  An  abnormal  heat  wave  passed  over  Central  Europe,  England  only 
slightly  feehng  its  effects.  In  Paris  the  temperature  rose  to  87  deg. 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade ;  and  at  Berlin  to  95  deg. — the  highest  recorded 
temperature  since  July  1865. 

—  A  letter  from  Bishop  Hirth,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Uganda,  reached 
Europe,  complaining  of  the  hostility  of  the  Protestant  natives  under 
Captain  Lugard,  to  the  Catholic  natives  protected  by  France,  and  to  the 
Catholic  missionaries. 

30.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  second  reading  of  the  National 
Education  (Ireland)  Bill  agreed  to,  after  a  dilatory  amendment  by  Mr.  Knox 
had  been  negatived  by  153  to  52  votes. 

—  Mr.  Henry  de  Vere  Vane,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan  Vane, 
established,  before  the  Lords  Committee  for  Privileges,  his  claim  to  the 
Barony  of  Barnard,  carrying  with  it  Baby  Castle  and  an  estate  valued  at 
60,000Z.  per  annmn,  under  the  will  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

—  Sir  Francis  H.  Jeune  promoted  to  be  President  of  the  Probate, 
Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division,  and  Mr.  John  Gorell  Barnes,  Q.C.,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  same,  in  succession  to  Sir  Charles  Butt,  deceased. 

31.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  motion  to  adjourn  over  the  Derby 
Day  defeated  by  158  to  144  votes. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  anticipation  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  London  Liberal  and  Radical  Union  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  in  a  long  speech  upon  the  programme 
to  be  adopted  at  the  ensuing  elections. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  Birkenberg  Silver  Mines,  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  in  Austria-Hungary,  at  a  time  when  807  men  were  at  work  in  the 
shaft ;  of  these  475  only  escaped  ahve,  some  of  whom  were  seriously  burnt 
and  injured. 

JUNE. 

1.  The  Derby  Stakes  at  Epsom  won  by  a  complete  outsider.  Lord 
Bradford's  Sir  Hugo,  by  Wisdom — Manoeuvre  (Allsop)  defeating  the 
favourite.  Baron  Hirsch's  La  FUche,  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Thirteen 
ran.     Betting  at  starting,  40  to  1  against  Sir  Hugo. 

—  The  House  of  Commons,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  *'  make 
a  House,"  adjourned  at  4  p.m. 
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1.  By  the  intervention  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  long-protracted 
strike  amongst  the  South  Durham  coal  hewers  and  pitmen,  which  had 
produced  great  distress,  brought  to  a  conclusion — ^both  masters  and  men 
agreeing  to  a  compromise  on  the  terms  of  the  reduced  wages. 

2.  The  betrothal  of  the  Rrincess  Marie  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Boiunania  (Prince  Ferdinand  of  Hohenzollern)  officially  announced. 

—  In  the  case  of  Walter  v.  Steinkopff  (the  Times  v.  the  St,  Jamtf^i  Gaaette) 
Mr.  Justice  North  decided  that  there  was  a  limited  copyright  in  news,  not 
the  less  so  because  the  information  might  refer  to  the  events  of  the  day. 

3.  The  news  of  the  occupation  by  the  English  of  the  islands  of  Aldalva, 
Assomption,  and  Cosmo  Ledo  (known  also  as  the  Gloriosa  Islands)  caused  a 
considerable  excitement  at  Paris,  the  French  claiming  them  as  dependencies 
of  Mauritius,  which  were  not  ceded  with  that  island  in  1814. 

—  An  important  discovery  of  dynamite  made  by  the  Paris  police  in  the 
Pantin  district.  Upwards  of  140  cartridges — the  majority  of  those  stolen 
some  weeks  previously — were  found  under  arches  of  the  Eastern  Railway. 

—  The  Oaks  Stakes  at  Epsom  won  by  the  favourite,  Baron  Hirsch's  La 
Fl^che,  by  St.  Simon.     Rider,  G.  Barrett.     Seven  started. 

4.  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Harrison's  Cabinet, 
resigned  his  office  in  view  of  the  approaching  Presidential  election. 

6.  A  thunderstorm  of  unusual  violence  burst  over  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  streams  and  rivers  had  been  swollen  by  a  month's  almost  inces- 
sant rain,  causing  serious  inundations.  Suddenly  a  terrific  explosion 
occiured,  and  the  flow  waters,  covered  with  oil,  caught  fire  and  the  flames 
swept  through  the  city.  Upwards  of  200  persons  were  hurt  or  trampled  to 
death  in  the  panic  which  ensued.  And  the  damage,  from  Oil  City  to  TitniviUe, 
eighteen  miles,  was  estimated  at  several  millions  of  dollars. 

6.  A  national  fke  of  more  than  usual  magnificence  opened  at  Budapest 
in  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  as  King  of  HimgSLry. 

—  The  Co-operation  Congress  met  at  Rochdale  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

—  The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  visiting  the  Eastern  Provinces, 
was  most  enthusiastically  received  at  Nancy  by  all  classes  of  the  population, 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  taking  the  occasion  to  pay  his  respects. 

7.  Without  the  least  warning  the  great  volcano  of  Gunona  Awa,  on  the 
north-west  of  the  island  of  Great  Sangir,  midway  between  the  Celeber  and 
Philippian,  broke  into  violent  eruption.  Hundreds  of  people  working  in 
various  parts  of  the  island  were  killed  by  the  falling  stones  and  ashes,  whilst 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  everything  was  destroyed  by  the  stream  of 
lava,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  people  were  supposed  to  have  perished. 

—  The  long-postponed  visit  of  the  Czar  to  the  German  Emperor  took 
place  at  Kiel,  where  the  former  arrived  from  Copenhagen  on  his  return 
voyage  to  Cronstadt,  and  spent  the  day  in  the  company  of  his  host. 
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7.  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  had  shown  symptoms  of  activity  for  some 
days,  suddenly  threw  up  large  masses  of  lava  into  the  Atrio  di  Cavallo 
ravine,  and  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  in  the  adjoining  hamlets. 

—  The  first  sod  of  the  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  East  Coast  Railway 
(or  East  to  West  Railway)  turned  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Arkwright,  whose  husband 
was  great-grandson  of  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny.  The  East  and 
West  Railway  starting  from  Warrington  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was 
to  traverse  the  Chesterfield  coal  field  and  to  the  collieries,  finding  an  outlet 
on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  at  Sutton,  where  extensive  docks  were  to  be  built. 

8.  The  New  Oriental  Bank,  founded  in  1884  on  the  ruins  of  the  Oriental 
Bank  Corporation,  suspended  payment  in  consequence  of  the  great  deprecia- 
tion of  silver.  The  liabilities  amounted  to  about  seven  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  with  estimated  assets  of  eight  millions. 

—  The  Barrow  Flax  and  Jute  Works  almost  completely  destroyed  by  a 
fire  due,  it  was  supposed,  to  spontaneous  combustion,  the  works  being  closed 
for  the  holidays  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

—  The  International  Miners'  Congress,  attended  by  delegates  from 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  representing  500,000  English  and  400,000 
foreign  miners,  met  in  London  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  Burt,  M.P. 
The  chief  subject  under  discussion  was  the  eight  hours'  question,  the  English 
delegates  declining  to  apply  the  limit  from  "bank  to  bank,"  or  to  support  the 
proposal  to  assimilate  by  law  the  hours  of  underground  and  surface  work. 

9.  At  Esholt  Junction,  near  Bradford,  a  collision  took  place  between  a 
Midland  Railway  train  from  Leeds  and  another  from  Rugby,  both  travelling 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  latter  had  not  cleared  the  points  when  the 
former  dashed  into  the  hind  csirriages,  overturning  and  splintering  them  and 
causing  the  death  of  five  passengers  and  severe  injuries  to  many  others. 

—  A  memorial  of  General  C.  Gordon,  executed  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford, 
A.R.A.,  at  the  expense  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  placed  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

—  Mr.  P.  Cowell,  of  Trinity  College  and  Eton,  a  first  cousin  of  Miss  M. 
Fawcett,  declared  Senior  Wrangler  of  his  year. 

10.  After  a  few  preliminary  skirmishes,  the  Republican  Convention  at 
Minneapolis,  on  the  first  ballot,  nominated  President  Harrison  for  re-election 
by  535  votes — Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  M*Kinley  each  receiving  182.  Mr. 
WTiitelaw  Reid  was  subsequently  chosen  without  ballot  as  the  party 
candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency. 

—  Serious  disturbances  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Barcelona,  involving 
a  general  suspension  of  business.  The  Civil  Governor  and  several  of  the 
poUce  having  been  wounded,  the  assistance  of  the  military  was  invoked 
and  the  city  placed  under  martial  law. 

—  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  England 
received  in  state  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

—  The  German  expedition  in  East  Africa,  imder  Baron  Von  Biilow,  met 
with  a  severe  check  near  Moshi,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  to  ELilima  Njaro 
with  the  loss  of  their  leader  and  several  men. 
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11.  The  British  East  Africa  Company  decided  to  abandon  its  establish- 
ment at  Uganda  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lugard. 

—  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  officially  inaugurated  his  election  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Honorary  degrees  were 
subsequently  conferred  upon  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Viscount 
Cranbrook,  Sir  Henry  James,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  &c. 

—  The  Committee  under  Mr.  Pelham,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  New 
Forest  rifle  range,  reconunended  that  a  site  should,  if  possible,  be  foimd 
elsewhere  than  in  proximity  to  such  frequented  scenery. 

12.  The  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  won  by  M.  Edouard  Blanc*s  Bucil  (Lane) 
defeating  the  favourite,  Baron  Schickler's  Fra  Angelico.  No  English  horses 
started.     Ten  ran. 

13.  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  the  place  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  resigned. 

—  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  after  a  protest 
from  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division. 

—  In  the  House  of  Conmions  Mr.  Balfour  made  a  statement  announcing 
the  impending  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

—  The  vegetable,  fruit  and  flower  sections  of  the  London  Central 
Markets,  Smithfield,  formally  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs, 
who  attended  in  state.  This  market,  which  cost  70,000Z.  in  addition  to 
the  site,  completed  series  of  markets  erected  by  the  Corporation  since 
1875  at  a  cost  of  1,800,000/. 

—  The  Portuguese  Government,  having  declined  to  ratify  the  convention 
made  with  foreign  bondholders,  notified  that  one-third  of  the  amount  due 
for  interest  would  only  be  paid  on  the  external  stock  pending  further 
arrangements. 

14.  The  General  Elections  held  throughout  Belgium  for  the  Constituent 
Chambers,  called  to  revise  the  existing  constitution,  resulted  in  important 
gains  for  the  Liberals,  who  recovered  their  former  majority  in  Brussels. 

—  A  British  steamer  laden  with  petroleum,  lying  outside  Blaye  on  the 
river  Gironde,  blew  up,  causing  the  loss  of  fifteen  lives;  and  an  equally 
disastrous  explosion  took  place  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  California, 
in  the  shell-house  of  the  naval  magazine. 

—  A  workmen's  train  from  Enfield  ran  into  another  workmen's  train  in 
the  tunnel  approaching  Bishopsgate  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 
Both  trains  were  crowded  with  men,  and  the  shock  was  terrific,  telescoping 
the  two  rear  carriages.  Four  men  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  fifty  seriously 
injured. 

15.  A  bridge  over  the  Licking  River  (Kentucky),  connecting  the  towns  of 
Co\angton  and  Newport,  suddenly  collapsed,  and  all  the  men  employed, 
about  forty,  together  with  two  members  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Baird,  the 
contractors,  were  killed. 

—  The  freshet  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  reached  the  highest  point  ever 
known,  and  the  water  at  New  Orleans  was  eighteen  inches  above  the  highest 
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record.    The  levee  below  New  Orleans  gave  way  in  three  places,  causmg  a 
general  inundation  of  the  surrounding  country. 

15.  Lord  Hannen  and  Sir  John  Thompson,  E.C.M.G.,  appointed  as 
arbitrators  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Behring  Sea  Fisheries 
Arbitration  Commission. 

—  A  furious  tornado  passed  over  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Canadian  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Sherburne  on  the  Minnesota 
Lake,  Stroye  near  Montreal,  and  Upton  near  Ottawa  were  completely 
wrecked,  and  a  train  in  passing  was  swept  over  by  the  wind,  and  several 
persons  killed  or  injured. 

16.  Mr.  Gladstone  received  a  deputation  of  the  London  Trades  Council, 
but  declined  to  give  his  support  to  a  compulsory  Eight  Hours*  Bill. 

—  After  a  series  of  engagements,  extending  over  several  consecutive 
days,  the  Government  troops  in  Venezuela  were  finally  defeated  and  dispersed 
by  the  insurgents,  and  President  Palacio  resigned  in  favour  of  Dr.  Villegas, 
the  President  of  the  Federal  CoimciL 

—  The  blockade  of  Dahomey  by  the  French  troops  notified  to  the 
European  powers. 

—  By  an  Imperial  Ukase  the  prohibition  on  export  of  all  cereals  from 
Russia  formally  withdrawn. 

17.  At  the  Ascot  race  meeting,  which  was  not  attended  by  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,  the  principal  events  were  : — 

Ascot  Stakes. — Mr.  E.  Lover's  Billow,  4  yrs.,  6  st.  7  lb.  (A.  Watts).     Ten 

started. 
Gold  Vase. — Mr.  D.  Baird's  Martagon,  5  yrs.,  9  st.  4  lb.  (J.  Watts). 

Five  started. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes. — Baron  Hirsch's  Watercress,  3  yrs.,  8st.  6  lb. 

(G.  Barrett).     Twelve  started. 
Royal  Himt  Cup. — Mr.  M*Calmont's  Suspender,  8  yrs.,  1  st.  10  lb.  (G. 

Cbaloner).     Twenty-five  started. 
Coronation  Stakes. — Col.  North's  Lady  Hermit,  3  yrs.,  8  st.  10  lb.  (M. 

Cannon).     Eight  started. 
Gold  Cup. — Lord   Rosslyn's   Buccaneer,   4   yrs.,  9    st-    (G.    Barrett). 

Two  started. 
St.  James's  Palace  Stakes. — Mr.  H.  Milner's  St.  Angelo,  3  yrs.,  9  st.  (F. 

Webb).     Four  started. 
Alexandra  Plate. — Duke  of  Westminster's  Blue  Green,  6  yrs.,  9  st.  6  lb. 

(defeating  Watercress  and  Sir  Hugo)  (G.  Barrett).    Three  started. 
Wokingham    Stakes.— Mr.  Dan.  Cooper's  Hildbert,  4  yrs.,  6  st.  6  lb. 

(Bradford).     Twenty-five  started. 

—  The  **  Ulster  Convention,"  attended  by  delegates  of  the  Protestants  of 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  by  large  numbers  of  supporters,  opened  at  Belfast 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Abercom. 

18.  Prince  Bismarck  on  his  way  to  Vienna  to  attend  his  son's  wedding 
stopped  at  Dresden,  where  he  received  a  remarkable  ovation  from  the 
inhabitants,  upwards  of  14,000  taking  part  in  the  torchlight  procession  in  his 
honour. 
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18.  Mr.  Gladstone  attended  a  gathering  of  Nonconformist  ministers  and 
laymen  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Guinness  Rogers,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
his  views  with  reference  to  the  protest  of  the  Ulster  Protestants. 

20.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York  attended  the  opening  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Warwick — their  j&rst  appearance  at 
any  public  ceremony  since  their  bereavement. 

—  The  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  arrived  at  Potsdam  on  a  visit  to  the 
German  Emperor  and  Empress.  The  people,  who  had  assembled  in  large 
numbers,  gave  the  royal  visitors  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

—  A  Russian  imperial  decree  promulgated  at  Astrakhan,  emancipating 
the  Kalmucks  from  Asiatic  serfdom  and  villeinage,  to  which  for  centuries 
they  had  been  subject  under  their  native  Khans. 

21.  The  marriage  of  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  to  the  Countess  Margaret 
Hoys,  at  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Vienna,  made  the  occasion  of  an 
enthusiastic  reception  to  Prince  Bismarck  from  the  Viennese. 

—  The  telegraph  operators  throughout  Spain  struck  work  on  accoimt  of 
the  amalgamation  of  the  telegraph  and  postal  services.  At  Madrid,  military 
operators  were  obtainable,  but  telegraphic  communication  with  the  provinces 
was  suspended  for  tluree  days. 

22.  The  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  installed  with  much  quaint 
ceremonial  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  150th  successor  of 
Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent.  The  Court  of  Shepway,  at  which  the  ceremony 
took  place,  was  held  at  the  Bredenstone,  the  ruin  of  a  Roman  pharos, 
on  the  summit  of  the  western  heights  above  Dover. 

—  At  the  Oxford  Commemoration,  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was 
conferred  upon  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  Waddington,  the  Thakore  of 
Goudal,  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  Professor  Caird,  and  the  five  principal 
Professors  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

—  Mr.  David  Lewis,  a  clothier  and  general  merchant  of  Liverpool,  who 
died  in  Dec.  1885,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  upwards  of  200,000Z.  to  his  executors, 
Mr.  B.  W.  Levy,  of  London,  and  Mr.  George  I.  Cohen,  of  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
without  any  conditions  or  restrictions.  In  compliance,  however,  with  the 
known  wishes  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  executors  proposed  to  devote  the  sum,  which 
would  in  course  of  time  amount  to  350,000^.,  to  the  poor  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester. 

—  The  United  States  revenue  cutter  Corion  seized  the  British  (Canadian) 
steamer  Coquittam  and  twenty-five  sealers  at  Port  Etchen,  Prince  William 
Sound,  for  an  infraction  of  the  Alaska  waters. 

23.  The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  Chicago  at  the  first 
balloting  nominated  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  as  its  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Cleveland  polling  617J  votes,  Mr.  Hill  (of  New  York) 
115,  whilst  171  were  divided  amongst  other  candidates.  Mr.  Stevenson 
(Illinois)  was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone's  election  address  to  the  voters  of  Midlothian  appeared, 
dealing  almost  exclusively  with  the  Irish  question. 

—  Ravachol,  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  Hermit  of  Chambles  and  other 
crimes,  found  guilty  at  Montbrison  and  sentenced  to  death. 
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28.  For  twenty-four  hours  a  hurricane  raged  over  North  Germany,  doing 
enormous  damage  to  the  shipping  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and  to  the 
trees  and  buildings  of  Berlin  and  other  places. 

24.  The  Governor  of  Samarcand  issued  a  warning  to  travellers  that 
cholera  had  broken  out  in  an  epidemic  form  in  that  region. 

—  A  serious  landslip  occurred  between  the  Monte  Sarso  and  Marzabotto 
stations  of  the  Bologna  and  Florence  Railway.  A  score  of  houses  on  the 
mountain  were  swept  away,  a  whole  slice  of  the  mountain  breaking  away 
from  the  main  mass.  Seven  persons  were  killed,  and  about  twenty  of  the 
poorer  classes  injured. 

—  At  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Birkenhead,  soon  after  the  audience  had  left 
the  building,  it  was  discovered  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  among  the 
properties  behind  the  stage.  The  fire,  however,  spread  rapidly,  and  the 
theatre  was  completely  gutted. 

25.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  was  driving  through  the  densely  crowded  streets  of 
Chester  a  woman  threw  a  hard  gingerbread  nut,  striking  him  on  the  eye  and 
causing  much  pain.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  was  able  to  speak  at  some 
length  in  support  of  the  Liberal  candidate. 

—  The  annual  cricket  match  between  Winchester  and  Eton  played  at 

the  former  place,  with  the  following  result : — 

WINCHESTER. 
First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Mason,  c  Hoare,  b  Rose      .        .  147    b  Forbes 

Mr.  G.  B.  Stephens,  b  Hoare      .        .        .16    run  out 

Mr.  H.  D.  G.  Leveson-Gower,  Ibw,  b  Hoare    16    st  Grenfell,  b  Rose 

Mr.  L.  O.  Micklem,  c  Grenfell,  b  Forbes 

Mr.  C.  W.  Turner,  c  Forbes,  b  Lane-Fox 

Mr.  E.  R.  Morres,  c  Grenfell,  b  Lane-Fox 

Mr.  K  C.  Lane,  b  Hoare    . 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jackson,  b  Hoare 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wigram,  c  Forbes,  b  Hoare 

Mr.  G.  H.  Gibson,  Ibw,  b  Rose  . 

Mr.  R.  P.  Lewis,  not  out    . 

B,  8  ;  1-b,  1       .        .        . 


c  and  b  Lane-Fox 


11 

8 

0 

7 
16    not  out 

7 

8 

2 

4    B,8;l-b,3;  w,2;n-b,8 


71 
49 
88 
25 


12 


11 


287 


*251 


ETON. 
First  Innings. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Studd,  c  Lewis,  b  Mason   . 
Mr.  V.  R.  Hoare,  c  Turner,  b  Morres 
Mr.  G.  E.  Bromley-Martin,  cLane,  B.  Mason 
Mr.  C.  C.  Pilkington,  c  Jackson,  b  Mason . 
Mr.  E.  Lane-Fox,  c  and  b  Leveson-Gower  . 
Mr.  D.  H.  Forbes,  c  Mason,  b  L.-Gower    . 
Mr.  R.  H.  Mitchell,  b  Mason 
Mr.  A.  M.  Grenfell,  st  Lewis,  b  L.-Gower  . 
Mr.  H.  R.  Lee,  c  Mason,  b  L.-Gower 
Mr.  B.  T.  Rose,  not  out      .... 
Mr.  H.  G.  Robertson,  c  Lane,  b  L.-Gower 
B,  8  ;  w,  1 


Second  Innings. 

4  c  Lane,  b  Mason .  17 

58  b  Mason               .        .  68 

88  run  out        ...  5 

14  c  L.-Gower,  b  Morres  .  69 

26  c  Mason,  b  Wigram     .  30 

28  c  Micklem,  b  L.-Gower  11 

1  b  Mason  ...  8 
4  c  Gibson,  b  L.-Gower  .  10 

12  c  Jackson,  b  L.-Gower  5 

2  b  Mason  ...  0 
1  not  out  ...  0 
4         B,  2  ;  1-b,  1  ;  w,  1  .  4 


182 
*  Innings  declared  closed. 
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27.  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  as  Prime  Mimster,  ietsasd  an  address  to 
**the  Electors  of  the  United  Kingdom,'*  in  which  he  appealed  for  their 
support,  with  a  record  of  the  acts  of  the  Ministry  and  its  progressive  home 
pohcy. 

—  The  Queen  visited  Aldershot,  and  alter  laying  the  foundation-stone 
of  a  new  church,  was  present  at  a  march-past  of  nearly  10,000  men  of  all 
arms. 

—  The  King  of  Boumania,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  Prince  of 
HohenzoUem,  having  been  met  at  Calais  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
arrived  at  Dover,  and  reached  Buckingham  Palace  lon  a  visit  to  the 
Queen;  his  son  being  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  Clarence 
House. 

—  The  House  of  Lords  sitting  as  a  Committee  for  Privileges,  decided 
that  Mr.  J.  Chetwood  Chetwood-Aiken,  of  Stoke  Bishop  in  Oloucester,  had 
failed  to  estabhsh  his  claim  to  the  title  of  Baron  de  Wahula  in  the  peerage 
of  England;  the  Earl  of  Selboume  holding  that  the  petitioner  had  also 
failed  to  show  there  ever  was  such  a  peerage  as  that  he  claimed. 

28.  Parliament  prorogued  by  Boyal  Commission,  and  dissolved  by 
proclamation  shortly  afterwards,  the  new  writs  being  made  returnable 
on  4th  August. 

—  Serious  warning  given  by  the  official  North  German  Qazette  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  that  unless  his  open  attacks  against  the  German  (Government  and 
his  revelation  of  official  secrets  ceased,  measures  would  be  taken  to  enforce 

his  silence. 

—  Lord  Bosebery  formally  resigned  the  Chairmanship  of  the  London 
County  Council 

29.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  a  balloon  ascent  was  made  by 
Captain  Dale,  his  son  and  two  friends.  On  reaching  an  altitude  of  about 
600  feet,  a  large  rent  appeared  in  the  silk,  and  the  gas  escaping,  the  car  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground,  causing  the  almost  immediate  death  of  Captain  Dale, 
and  seriously  injuring  the  other  occupants. 

—  The  Norwegian  Ministry  tendered  its  resignation  in  consequence  of 
the  King's  refusal  to  sanction  the  resolution  of  the  Storthing  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  separate  Norwegian  consulates. 

—  The  President  of  the  United  States  appointed  Mr.  J.  W.  Foster,  of 
Indiana,  Secretary  of  State  in  succession  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  the  Senate  at 
once  confirmed  the  nomination. 

80.  A  serious  epfdemic  of  scarlet  fever,  of  a  modified  type,  prevalent 
throughout  London ;  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  having  more  than 
2,000  cases  under  treatment,  and  all  the  wards  of  the  Fever  Hospital 

overcrowded. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  his  fourth  electoral  campaign  in  Midlothian  by 
a  speech  lasting  over  an  hour,  delivered  to  A  vast  audience  in  the  Miudo 
Hall,  Edinburgh. 
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1.  The  members  of  the  Madrid  Stock  Exchange  refased,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  taxes  on  Bourse  transactions,  to  transact  any  business.  After  a  day*s 
interval,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  having  promised  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  operation  of  the  tax,  business  was  resumed. 

—  The  Inman  steamer  City  of  Chicago  from  New  York  went  ashore  in  a 
fog  on  a  rock  inside  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  The  passengers  and  mails 
were  safely  put  on  shore  in  the  ship's  boats,  the  tugs  having  been  unable  to 
reach  the  ship.  After  remaining  nearly  a  week  on  the  rocks,  the  steamer 
broke  up  amidship  and  became  a  total  loss. 

—  The  General  Elections  throughout  Great  Britain  opened  with  the 
unopposed  return  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  for  South  Paddington. 

2.  The  vacancy  on  the  London  County  Council  for  Central  Finsbury, 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bowen  Rowlands  (Prog.),  filled  by  the 
election  of  Dr.  Blake  Odgers  (Prog.)  by  a  large  majority  over  the  combined 
"moderate"  vote. 

—  The  Inter- University  cricket  match,  after  an  exciting  three  days* 
struggle,  ended  in  the  victory  of  Oxford  by  five  wickets.  The  following 
was  the  score : — 

OXFORD. 


First  Innings. 
Mr.  L.  C.  H.  Palairet,  c  Gay,  b  Jackson 
Mr.  R.  T.  Jones,  Ibw,  b  Streatfeild    . 
Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  c  Gay,  b  Jackson 
Mr.  M.  R.  Jardine,  b  Streatfeild 
Mr.  F.  A.  Phillips,  c  J.  Douglas,  b  Davenport 
Mr.  T.  B.  Case,  c  and  b  Jackson 
Mr.  V.  T.  Hill,  c  Hill,  b  Wells  . 
Mr.  J.  B.  Wood,  c  Hill,  b  Streatfeild 
Mr.  W.  H.  Brain,  c  Gay,  b  Jackson  . 
Mr.  T.  S.  B.  Wilson,  b  Streatfeild      . 
Mr.  G.  F.  H.  Berkeley,  not  out . 

B,  10 ;  1-b,  1 ;  n-b,  1    .        .        . 


Second  Innings. 

0  not  out 

0  run  out 
44  b  Jackson    . 

140  c  Gay,  b  Jackson 

10  c  Wells,  b  Jackson 

29  not  out 

114 

5 

2 

8 

1  b  Jackson    . 

12  B,  4;l.b,  1;  w,  2. 


71 

4 

27 

89 

0 

1 


38 

7 


865 


187 


CAMBRIDGE. 


First  Innings. 
Mr.  R.  N.  Douglas,  b  Wood 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  c  Jardine,  b  Berkeley 
Mr.  G.  J.  V.  Weigall,  not  out     . 
Mr.  P.  H.  Latham,  b  Wood 
Mr.  D.  L.  A.  Jephson,  b  Berkeley 
Mr.  A.  J.  L.  Hill,  run  out  . 
Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson,  nm  out 
Mr.  E.  C.  Streatfeild,  b  Berkeley 
Mr.  C.  M.  Wells,  run  out    . 
Mr.  L.  H.  Gay,  b  Wood      . 
Mr.  H.  Bromley-Davenport,  b  Berkeley 
B,  11 ;  1-b,  1 ;  n-b,  1    . 


2 

13 

68 

5 

8 

6 

84 

8 

0 

2 

11 

18 


Second  Innings, 
b  Wilson  .  .  .61 
b  Wilson  ...  18 
c  Brain,  b  Palairet  .  25 
c  Berkeley,  b  Wood  .  69 
Ibw,  b  Wood  .  .  5 
not  out  .  .  .12 
b  Berkeley  .  .  .85 
c  Palairet,  b  Berkeley  .  116 
c  Hill,  b  WUson  .  .  29 
c  Jardine,  b  Wood  .  4 
c  Jardine,  b  Wood       .       8 

B,15;  1-b,  2;  w,4    21 


160 
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2.  In  consequence  of  a  new  tax  imposed  by  the  Madrid  Municipality  the 
costermongers  of  the  capital  struck  and  organised  noisy  processions. 
After  several  conflicts  with  the  pohce  and  soldiers  the  Alcalde  ordered  a 
notice  to  be  issued  withdrawing  the  tax. 

4.  The  lighting  of  Borne  by  electricity,  conveyed  from  Tivoli,  twenty-five 
miles  distant,  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  Works. 

—  Cholera  appeared  at  Saratoff,  one  of  the  famine-stricken  provinces  of 
Kussia,  as  well  as  in  Samara  and  many  towns  of  Trans-Caucasia. 

—  At  Wimbledon,  Mr.  W.  Baddeley  retained  the  Lawn-Tennis  Champion- 
ship, by  three  sets  to  one,  his  opponent  in  the  last  match  being  Mr.  Pym. 

5.  The  tercentenary  festival  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  inaugurated  by 
a  pubUc  procession  from  the  College  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  attended 
by  the  most  distinguished  of  its  graduates,  and  by  representatives  of  the 
EngUsh  and  Scotch,  and  nearly  all  foreign  universities,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  and  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  many  distinguished  Lishmen 
from  the  various  British  dependencies. 

6.  A  fierce  struggle,  arising  out  of  a  strike  and  lock-out,  occurred  at  the 
Carnegie  Ironworks  at  Homestead,  Pennsylvania.  The  sheriflTs  deputies, 
having  been  called  in  to  protect  the  property,  retired  in  the  presence  of  the 
strikers,  and  200  private  poHce  were  despatched  from  Pittsburg  in  boats. 
The  workmen  opposed  their  landing,  and  in  the  fight  which  ensued  upwards 
of  twenty-five  men  were  killed,  and  more  than  one  hundred  very  seriously 
injured.  "  Pinkerton's "  men,  as  the  private  force  were  called,  finally 
surrendered  to  the  strikers,  and  were  brought  on  shore  and  their  barges 
burnt. 

—  A  striking  demonstration  made  at  Christiania  in  favour  of  King  Oscar 
and  in  support  of  his  refusal  to  endorse  the  proposal  for  separate  consulates 
for  Norway. 

—  The  French  Government  recognised  the  existence  of  a  choleraic 
epidemic  in  the  villages  round  Paris,  where  200  deaths  ascribable  thereto 
had  been  registered  in  the  previous  fortnight. 

7.  The  Henley  Kegatta,  extending  over  three  days,  brought  together  an 
imusuaDy  large  number  of  competitors  in  the  trial  heats.  The  final  results 
were : — 

Grand  Challenge  Cup,  for  eight  oars.     Leander  beat  Thames  Bowing 

Club,  3  lengths. 
Wyfold  Challenge  Cup,  for  four  oars.     Molesey  Boat  Club  beat  Trinity 

College,  Dublin,  fouL 
Ladies'  Challenge  Plate,  for  eight  oaars.      1st  IVinity,  Cambridge,  beat 

3rd  Trinity,  Cambridge,  3  lengths. 
Stewards'  Challenge  Cup,  for  four  oars.     Royal  Chester  Bowing  Club 

beat  Thames  Bowing  Club,  J  length. 
Diamond  Sculls.     J.  K.  Ooms,  Neptunus  Club,  Amsterdam,  beat  S.  M. 

Boyd,  Trinity  College,  Dubhn,  12  lengths. 
Thames  Challenge  Cup,  for  eight  oars.    Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  beat 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  4  lengths. 
Visitors'  Challenge  Cup,  for  four  oars.     3rd  Trinity,  Cambridge,  beat 

Queen's  College,  Oxford,  6  lengths. 
Silver  Goblets.     V.  Nickalls  and  W.  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Oxford  University 

Boat  Club,  beat  F.  E.  C.  Clarke  and  S.  D.  Muttlebury,  Thames 

Bowing  Club,  5  lengths. 
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7.  The  French  warclad  Hocke,  whilst  crossing  the  Marseilles  roadstead, 
struck  the  mail  steamer  Maridial  Canrohert  amidships.  The  captain  of  the 
latter  fastened  his  vessel  to  the  ironclad  imtil  all  his  passengers  were 
transferred,  and  then  cutting  the  hawser,  the  steamer  sunk  twelve  minutes 
after  the  coUision,  having  been  cut  nearly  in  two. 

8.  A  fire,  which  lasted  about  eighteen  hours,  laid  in  ruins  the  greater 
part  of  St.  John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland.  The  Grovemment  offices, 
the  Protestant  Cathedral,  erected  at  a  cost  of  100,000^.,  and  a  number  of 
wharves  and  buildings,  to  the  value  of  6,000,000  dols.,  were  destroyed,  and 
upwards  of  8,000  persons  made  homeless. 

—  Almost  simultaneously  the  town  of  Christiansand  was  ravaged  by  a 
fire,  which  destroyed  the  Branch  Bank  of  Norway,  the  Commercial  Schools, 
and  many  of  the  principal  public  buildings,  causing  damage  to  the  extent  of 
seven  millions  of  kroner. 

9.  One  of  the  largest  steamers  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  blew  up  whilst  the 
passengers  were  disembarking  at  Ouchy,  and  twenty-three  persons  were 
scalded  to  death  by  the  escape  of  steam. 

—  The  Heutow  and  Eton  cricket  match  closed  early  on  the  second  day, 
with  the  victory  of  the  former  by  64  runs.     The  following  was  the  score : — 


HABBOW. 
First  Innings. 

Mr.  M.  Y.  Barlow  (Capt.),  b  Forbes  .  .  0 
Mr.  B.  N.  Bosworth- Smith,  b  Hoare  .  .  12 
Mr.  J.  T.  Ferris,  b  Forbes  ....  0 
Mr.  A.  I.  Paine,  b  Forbes  .  .  .  .13 
Mr.  F.  G.  Clayton,  b  Lane-Fox  ...  29 
Mr.  E.  A.  Philcox,  b  Cobbold  ...  41 
Mr.  K.  A.  Woodward,  b  Lane-Fox  .  .  48 
Mr.  A.  M.  Porter,  c  Lane-Fox,  b  Cobbold  .  0 
Mr.  C.  S.  Bome,  c  Robertson,  b  Pilkington  27 
Mr.  A.  A.  Torrens,  not  out .  .  .  .10 
Mr.  C.  J  L.  Rudd,  b  Hoare  .  .  .11 
B,  21  ;  1-b,  5  ;  n-b,  2     .        .         .28 


Second  Innings. 

b  Cobbold   . 
b  Forbes 
b  Forbes 
b  Forbes 
c  Bircham,  b  Cobbold 
c  and  b  Lane-Fox 
b  Lane-Fox 
b  Hoare 
b  Lane-Fox 
not  out 

c  Studd,  b  Lane-Fox 
B,  11 ;  1-b,  6 


4 

81 

3 

0 

6 

4 

0 

18 

19 

14 

0 

17 


214 


116 


ETON. 

First  Innings. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Studd,  c  and  b  Philcox 
Mr.  V.  R.  Hoare,  c  Porter,  b  Rudd     . 
Mr.  G.  E.  Bromlev- Martin,  c  and  b  Rome 
Mr.  C.  C.  Pilkington,  c  and  b  Philcox . 
Mr.  E.  Lane-Fox,  b  Paine  . 
Mr.  D.  H.  Forbes  (Capt.),  b  Torrens  . 
Mr.  P.  \V.  Cobbold,  b  Rome 
Mr.  A.  M.  Grenfell,  b  Rudd 
Mr.  H.  Bircham,  b  Rudd     . 
Mr.  H.  R.  Lee,  not  out 
Mr.  H.  G.  Robertson,  b  Rudd 
B,  8  ;  1-b,  8  ;  w,  2 


Second  Innmgs. 

.     17    nm  out 

0 

.      1    Ibw,  bRudd 

9 

.     68    b  Rome 

10 

2    b  Rome 

0 

.       1    bRudd 

2 

.     18    not  out 

.     60 

.     18    run  out 

0 

6    c  and  b  Paine 

8 

0    run  out 

.     19 

.       0    Ibw,  bRudd 

9 

0    c  Rudd,  b  Rome . 

0 

.     18            L-b.  5  . 

5 

144 


122 
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10.  At  Saratoff  the  populace,  infuriated  by  the  mmonr  that  cholera 
patients  were  being  buried  alive,  attacked  the  police  office,  the  houses  of 
several  police  inspectors  and  doctors,  and  finally  the  temporary  cholera 
hospitals,  whence  they  dragged  seventeen  patients,  killing  two  of  the  atten- 
dants. The  troops  were  at  length  sent  for,  but  several  of  the  rioters  were 
shot  before  order  was  restored.  A  similar  outbreak  had  taken  place  at 
Astrakhan  a  few  days  previously. 

11.  Bavachol,  the  Anarchist,  guillotined  at  Montbrison  for  the  murder  of 
the  Hermit  of  Chambles.  He  made  no  sign  of  repentance,  and  expressed  no 
regret. 

—  In  consequence  of  an  adverse  vote  upon  the  management  of  the 
campaign  in  S^n^gal,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  and  Colonies,  M. 
Godefroy  Cavaignac,  was  forced  to  resign. 

—  In  view  of  the  troubles  at  the  Homestead  ironworks,  and  of  the  inability 
of  the  sheriff  to  restore  order,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  ordered  three 
brigades  of  the  State  militia — about  8,000  men — under  arms  to  assemble 
at  Pittsburg. 

12.  The  village  of  Le  Fayet  and  the  large  hotel  at  the  sulphur  springs  of 
St.  Gervais,  between  Geneva  and  Chamonix,  almost  wholly  swept  away  by 
a  sudden  rush  of  water  through  the  gorge  of  Bon  Nant.  The  lower  end  of 
the  glacier  of  Bionnassay,  one  of  those  descending  from  Mont  Blanc,  had 
apparently  been  detached  by  the  heat,  and  had  fallen  into  the  torrent 
beneath,  carrying  with  it  the  greater  portion  of  the  villa.ge  of  Bionnay.  The 
dam  thus  formed  kept  back  the  stream  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  gave 
way  with  disastrous  results.  Seventy-five  persons  in  the  hotel,  and  at  least 
fifty  villagers  of  Le  Fayet,  lost  their  lives. 

—  At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  Mr.  John  Hutton, 
Vice-Chairman,  elected  Chairman  in  the  place  of  Lord  Rosebery,  resigned. 

—  Sir  C.  Euan  Smith  withdrew  from  Fez  ;  further  negotiations  became 
impossible,  the  Sultan  having  offered  the  Minister  80,000/.  to  sign  a  treaty 
drawn  up  in  the  interest  of  the  former. 

13.  Mount  Etna,  after  a  long  period  of  repose,  gave  symptoms  of  great 
activity.  A  new  crater  was  formed,  from  which  eighteen  streams  of  lava 
descended,  destroying  vineyards  and  gaordens,  especially  on  the  sides  towards 
Belpasso,  Pedara  and  Nicolosi. 

—  In  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at  Washington,  Mr.  Stewart's  Silver 
Bill  was  defeated  by  163  to  129,  disposing  of  free  coinage  for  the  session. 

—  A  strike  occurred  among  the  miners  in  the  Cceur  d*Alene  (Idaho),  the 
unionists  attacking  the  buildings  and  non-imionist  workmen,  of  whom  at 
least  a  dozen  were  killed.  They  then  tore  up  the  railway  line  for  the  distance 
of  1 ,000  yards,  blew  up  the  bridge  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  and 
cut  all  the  telegraph  wires.  The  Governor  proclaimed  the  Shoshone  coimty 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  requested  the  aid  of  both  Federal  troops  and 
militia. 

14.  The  national  file  of  the  French  Bepublic  passed  off  without  incident. 
A  large  review  of  the  Paris  garrison  was  held  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
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at  night  the  new  church  of  the  Socie  Coeur  on  Montmartre  was  illuminated 
by  an  enormous  cross,  which  provoked  protests  from  the  anti-Catholics. 

14.  Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  of  the  North-eastern  Circuit,  ap- 
pointed to  the  judgeship  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  vacated  by  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 

—  The  Duke  of  Connaught  visited  Liverpool  to  inaugurate  the  new 
waterworks,  by  which  the  city  was  provided  with  a  water  supply  from  Lake 
Vynwy,  formed  neax  the  source  of  the  Severn,  and  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct 
seventy  miles  in  length,  of  which  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Deacon  was  the  architect  and 
engineer. 

15.  At  Sandown  Park  meeting  the  Eclipse  Stakes  of  10,000/.  won  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  Orme,  3yrs.,  9st.  lib.  (G.  Barrett),  after  a  sharp 
race,  defeating  Mr.  Houlds worth's  Orvieto  by  a  neck.     Seven  started. 

—  The  Orient  Express,  after  leaving  Breslau,  met  with  a  serious 
accident  whilst  crossing  the  river  Neisse,  near  Lowen.  By  the  breaking 
of  a  decayed  beam  one  of  the  locomotives  was  thrown  off  the  line,  and 
with  the  tender,  luggage  van,  and  mail  van,  fell  down  the  embankment. 
A  goods  train  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  came  into  collision  with 
the  express  with  such  force  that  its  engine  and  seven  trucks  were  thrown 
off  the  line.  Half-a-dozen  officials  were  severely  injured,  but  the  passengers 
escaped  with  a  rough  shaking. 

16.  The  prosecution  of  M.  Wilson  (M.  Gravy's  son-in-law),  for  corrupt 
practices  at  a  municipal  election  at  Loches,  ended  in  his  being  condenmed 
to  the  nominal  fine  of  1,000  francs  for  employing  too  many  agents. 

—  The  Portuguese  Government  having  refused  to  pay  the  contractor  for 
the  Lisbon  Harbour  Works  otherwise  than  in  paper  money,  the  works  were 
suspended,  and  the  workmen  discharged — the  contractor  forfeiting  a  deposit 
of  110,000/. 

18.  The  Pope's  encyclical  on  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by 
Colmnbus  issued — in  which,  after  estimating  the  latter's  character  and 
reviewing  his  life,  the  Pope  ordered  the  anniversary  of  Columbus'  landing 
on  the  island  of  Guanahani  (Oct.  12)  to  be  observed. 

—  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  House  of  Assembly  passed  by  forty-five  to 
twenty  votes  a  new  Reform  Bill,  raising  the  qualification  of  electors  from 
251.  to  75/.  occupation,  and  disfranchising  all  illiterate  voters  except  those 
already  on  the  register. 

—  The  State  trial  at  Sofia,  after  lasting  ten  days,  ended  in  the 
condemnation  of  twelve  of  the  prisoners  to  varying  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, and  five  of  them  to  death,  for  conspiring  to  mmrder  Prince  Ferdinand 
and  his  Minister,  M.  Stambouloff,  and  for  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  Government. 

19.  The  retmrns  of  members  to  the  new  House  of  Commons  completed 
(with  the  exception  of  that  for  Orkney  and  Shetland),  and  showed  a  decided 
defeat  of  Lord  Salisbmry's  supporters — the  numbers  being : — 

Gladstonian  Liberals,  271  ]  i 

Labour  members,       .  4  [  or^    ^^r.;^c4^  J    Conservatives,       .  268   i    oi^ 

Irish  Nationahsts,      .  72  1  ^^^^  ^^^^  1    Liberal  Unionists,     46   ^  "^"^^ 

Parnellites,         .         .  9  '  ' 
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19.  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  the  nominee  of  the  Progressists,  elected  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  by  seventy-one  to  twenty-eight 
votes. 

—  Serious  gales  raged  on  the  coast,  especially  in  the  Irish  Sea.  Several 
vessels  foundered,  and  others  were  severely  damaged.  Three  men  of  the 
Liverpool  lifeboat  were  drowned  in  rescuing  the  crew  of  a  ship  wrecked  on 
the  Mersey  bar. 

20.  A  serious  siccident  occurred  at  the  Bendorflf  slate  quarry  near  Boss- 
carbery,  Co.  Cork,  in  consequence  of  a  large  mass  of  rock  giving  way,  by 
which  eight  men  were  crushed  to  death. 

—  The  Arabs  of  the  Upper  Congo  (Nyangwe)  revolted  against  the  Congo 
Free  State,  cutting  off  communication  with  the  more  important  Belgian 
colonies. 

—  The  United  States  troops,  which  were  sent  to  the  Cceur  d'Alene 
(Idaho)  mining  district,  having  captured  about  800  miners  and  handed  them 
over  to  the  civil  authorities,  were  gradually  withdrawn,  and  pea.ce  restored. 

22.  Two  sorters  of  the  General  Post  Office,  described  as  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary  of  the  **  Fawcett  Association,"  dismissed  for  endeavouring  to 
extract  promises  from  Parliamentary  candidates  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

23.  The  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  at  Bisley  concluded 
after  a  fortnight  of  variable  weather  which  often  interfered  with  the  shoot- 
ing. By  a  new  surangement  the  Queen's  and  other  prizes  limited  to 
volunteers  were  shot  for  during  the  last  week  of  the  meeting. 

PRIZES. 


Prizes. 


Queen's  (Martini-Hry. 
1st  stage 

2n(l  stage 


:} 


3r(l  stage 

Prince  of  Wales's  (Mar-^ 

tini- Henry) .       .        .i 
St.  George's  Vase  and  Cup  * 

(Martini-Henry).        .  i 
Alexandra  (Martlni-Hy.) 
Albert   Cup   and   Jewel  ^ 

(any  rifle)     .        .        .  ) 
Secretary  of  State  f  orWar  '^ 

(Martini  Bch. -Loader)} 
Curtis  and  Harvey  (any  > 

rifle)     .        .        .        .  ♦' 
Duke  of  Cambridge  (Mar- ) 

tiui  Breech-Loader)    .  f 

Waldegrave  (any  rifle)     . 

Wimbledon  Cup  (any  rifle) 
Ilalford  Prize  (any  rifle) . 

The  Gvaphic  Cup  (any  rifle) 

Ikiibj  Telegraph  Cup  (any  ) 
rifle)     .        .        .        .  I 

M.-H.  Association  Cup } 
(Martini-Henry)'.        .  < 

Martin  Cup 


Distance. 


Highest 
possible  score. 


200,  500,  000 
500,600 

800,900 

200,600 


105 
125 

100 

110 
35 


600,600 

70 

900,1,000 

175 

800,900 

70 

900,1,000 

150 

900,-1,000 

100 

800,900 

100 

1,100 
900,  1,000 

76 
100 

200,  500 

70 

600 

35 

200,  600 

70 

600 

35 

Winner. 


1 


( Pte.Harri8,2ndV.B.M'ch'st'r 
•J  ^.R.  A.  Bronze  Medal  and 
(  Badge)  .... 
/  Major  Pollock,  Srd  Renfrew 

(K.R.A.  Silver  Medal) 
Ma,1or  Pollock,  Srd  Renfrew 
(N.R.A.  Gold  Medal  and 
£250) 
Iststge.  2nd8tge.  Srdstge. 
93  108  76 

Lieut.  Dalglish,  Srd  Lanark 

Pte.  Gray,  Ist  Norfolk . 

Pte.  M'Lean,  2nd  Q.R.  V.B. . 

Capt.  Edge,  4th  V.R.  Derby 

(  S.  Ser^  Worth,  Ist  Glostr. 
i  Engineers  .... 
J  Pte.  M.  Boyd,  1st  V.B.R.S. 
(  Fusiliers  .... 
J  Pte.  Paterson,  1st  V.B.  Gor- 
1  don  Highlanders 
J  Cant  Bolpets,  2nd  Derby- 
(     snire  Regiment . 

Major  Fenton 

Mr.  J.  Rigby,  Dublin   . 
j  Sergt.  Sheldon,  2nd  Div.  Tel. 
(     Batt  R.E 

Lieut.  Wilson,  1st  V.B.C.     . 


98 


277 
94 

35  * 

I 

67  , 
169 

66 

141 

96 

96 
67 
98 

68 
34 


Pte.  M'Robbie,  1st  Liverpool    68 
Pte.  Souter    ....    84 
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MatchM. 


Hnmphry  Cap  (any  rifle) 

Chancellor's  Plate  (any  rifle)   . 

Regulars  and  V'olanteers'  Cup) 
(any  rifle)  .       .       .  / 

United  Service  Challenge  Cup 


Ashburton  Challenge  Shield    . 


Spencer  Cup       .... 

Public  Schools  Veterans  (Mar- ) 
tini-Henry)     .       .       .       ./ 

Duke  of  Westminster  Cup  (Mar- ) 
tini-Henry)    .        .       .       ./ 

Blcho  Shield  (any  rifle)     . 


Eolapore  Cup  (any  rifle)   . 

National    Challenge    Trophy) 
(any  rifle)      .       .       .        ./ 

China  Cup  (Martini-Henry) 

Yeonianry  Challenge  Cup 

Hoyal       Cambridge       Shield ) 
(mounted)      .       .       .       ./ 


Distance. 


Highest 
possible  score. 


800,  900, 1,000 
200,  500,  600 
300,  900,  1,000 

200,600,600 


200,600 

500 
500 


800,  900,  1,000 
200,  500,  600 

200,  500,  600 

600 
500 

500,600 


900 

840 

1,800 

840 


560 

85 

250 

105 
1,800 

840 

2,100 

500 
600 

200 


Total  scores. 


/Cambridge.  .    746 

lOxford        ...    686 

/Cambridge.  .    609 

lOxford        .  .574 

/Volunteers.  .1,688 

I  Army  .  .        .1,606 

/R««ulars,  L.M.R.      .    717 

Volunteers,  M.H.B.  .    692 

Royal  Marines  .       .    681 

"^Navy   ....    662 

Yeomanry  ...    607 

MUitia        ...    686 

r  Charterhouse  .    443 

Rugby  .421 

Winchester        .        .    419 

Eton   ....    414 

,  (and  18  other  teams) 

/  Captain  Bell,  Tipping- 

X    ham  School     .       .      88 

/Glenalmond  .    219 

I  Cheltenham  .    214 

ICnifton        .  .211 

v  (and  6  other  teams) 

London  Rifle  Brigade     89 

( Scotland,  564,664, 668  1,696 

\  England,  579,  564,649  1,692 

(Ireland,  566,  561,538  1,665 

/  Inter-County  Team   .    664 

J  Canada       .        .       .    662 

1  Guernsey    .  .    669 

IJersey         ...    658 

/Scotland  .1,692 

J  England     .  .  1,682 

1  Wales         .  .1,668 

(Ireland       .  .1,664 

City  of  London  R.C. .    388 

(Dorset        ...    485 

\  Ayrshire  .434 

\  (and  12  other  teams) 


15th  Hussars 


.    127 


23.  Mr.  Frick,  the  manager  of  the  Carnegie  Ironworks  at  Homestead, 
near  Pittsburg,  shot  by  a  man  named  Berkman,  who  entered  his  office  and 
fired  twice  with  a  revolver,  wounding  Mr.  Frick  severely. 

—  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  yacht  Alva,  on  which  upwards  of  half-a-million  of 
dollars  had  been  expended,  run  down  and  sunk  in  the  Bar  Haorbour  on  her 
passage  to  New  York  by  a  steamer.  A  thick  fog  was  prevailing,  and  the 
Alva  had  anchored  near  the  Pollock  Bip  Lightship.  The  crew  and  passengers 
of  the  yacht,  fifty-two  in  number,  were  rapidly  transferred  to  the  steamer, 
but  only  just  before  the  yacht  sank. 

25.  The  ruins  of  the  Pala.ce  of  St.  Cloud  sold  to  a  Paris  builder  for 
8,825  fr.,  with  the  reserve  that  all  coins  and  jewellery  foimd  in  their  removal 
should  be  the  property  of  the  State. 

—  An  express  train  belonging  to  the  London  and  North- Western 
Bailway,  travelling  between  Nottingham  and  Northampton,  ran  off 
the  line  near  Melton  Mowbray,  completely  smashing  the  majority  of  the 
carriages,  and  causing  the  death  of  three  persons  and  injuries  to  many 
more. 

26.  The  Queen  conferred  the  vacant  Garters  upon  the  Dukes  of  Devon- 
shire and  Abercorn. 
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26.  After  a  trial  extending  over  a  week,  the  jury  found  nine  out  of  the 
sixteen  Anaorchists,  tried  for  outrages  at  Li^ge,  guilty ;  and  the  Court  sen- 
tenced them  to  periods  of  imprisonment  ranging  from  one  to  twenty -five 
years. 

—  The  President  and  six  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Tokio  charged 
before  an  Admonition  Tribimal  sitting  with  closed  doors  for  playing  cajrds 
with  dancing  girls  in  a  tea  house.  The  defendants  were  declared  by  the 
Court  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  prosecution. 

27.  The  German  Emperor  returned  to  Potsdam,  after  a  three  weeks* 
cruise  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  in  which  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
several  whales,  and  went  bear  and  elk  shooting  on  the  coast. 

—  Four  of  the  Bulgarian  conspirators,  sentenced  to  death  at  the  political 
trial,  executed  by  hanging.  Three  of  them  had  been  found  guilty  of  con- 
spiring against  the  life  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  the  fourth  of  having 
attempted  to  murder  M.  Stambouloff. 

—  The  two  divisions  of  the  fleet  commissioned  to  take  part  in  the  naval 
manoeuvres  left  for  their  respective  destinations. 

28.  An  examination  of  the  voting  papers  cast  in  the  Greenock  election 
took  place  at  the  Court  of  Session,  Edinburgh,  and  showed  that  the  numbers 
should  have  been — 

Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  (L.U.),         ....     2,942 
Mr.  G.  Bruce  (G.L.), 2,887 

instead  of  Bruce,  3,084,  and  Sutherland,  2,990,  as  given  by  the  returning 

officer. 

—  At  Burgos  Cathedral,  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  a  deformed  old 
man  rushed  on  the  officiating  priest  and  attempted  to  assassinate  him  with 
a  razor.  In  consequence  of  the  shedding  of  blood  the  cathedral  was  neces- 
sarily closed. 

29.  The  principal  races  at  the  Goodwood  meeting  were  decided  as 
follows  : — 

Stewards'  Cup. — Duke  of  Devonshire's  Marvel,  5  yrs.,  8  st.  8  lb.  (W. 

King).     Thirty  started. 
Goodwood  Stakes. — Mr.  C.  J.  Merry's  KaJph  Neville,  5  yrs.,  7  st.  12  lb. 

(Finlay).     Nine  started. 
Sussex  Stakes. — Duke  of  Westminster's  Orme,  3  yrs.,  9  st.  11  lb.  (G. 

Barrett).     Six  started. 
Goodwood  Cup. — Mr.  D.  Baird's  Mastagon,  5  yrs.,  9  st.  10  lb.  (J.  Watts). 

Three  started. 
Chesterfield  Cup. — Mr.  Bothschild's  Lottery,  4  yrs.,  6  st.  6  lb.  (Bradford). 

Twelve  started. 

—  A  large  district  in  the  south-east  of  France,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  the 
Loire,  visited  by  a  hailstorm  of  unusual  severity.  The  vines  were  completely 
destroyed,  the  fruit-trees  stripped,  and  much  poultry  killed,  and  several 
persons  seriously  cut  and  injured  by  the  hailstones. 

80.  The  Castle  of  Heihgenberg,  near  Jugenheim,  the  residence  of  the 
Battenberg  family,  seriously  damaged  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  bed- 
room of  the  Princess  Beatrice.  The  wing  known  as  the  Protanoft  wing  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Princess  and  her  children  escaped  unhurt,  but  with  the 
loss  of  much  valuable  jewellery. 
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80.  An  extraordinary  heat  wave,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  New 
York,  caused  a  great  amount  of  mortality  in  various  parts  of  the  States,  and 
completely  paoralysed  business  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  for  six  days. 
Ninety- seven  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  were  registered  in  the  shade  in  New  York, 
99  degrees  at  Chicago,  104  degrees  at  Philadelphia,  and  110  degrees  at 
Louisville.  The  tramcars  were  forced  to  cease  running  owing  to  the 
mortahty  among  the  horses,  and  deaths  from  heat  apoplexy,  especially 
among  children,  were  niunerous. 

—  Prince  Bismarck  received  a  splendid  ovation  from  the  Senatus  of  the 
University,  the  Town  Councillors,  and  student  population  of  Jena,  and  in 
reply  to  the  address  of  welcome,  sketched  the  history  of  the  foundation  of 
the  new  German  Empire. 

31.  The  triennial  elections  for  one-half  of  the  Coimseils  G^n^raux 
throughout  France  resulted  in  a  further  increase  of  the  Bepublicans  over 
the  Beactionaries  and  Conservatives  of  all  shades. 


AUGUST. 

1.  The  celebration  in  honour  of  the  fourth  centenaary  of  the  departure  of 
Columbus  from  Palos  inaugurated  at  Huelva,  where  a  large  fleet  of  foreign 
vessels,  seventeen  in  number,  were  assembled  to  take  part  in  the  files.  The 
caravel  Santa  Marian  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  ship  in  which  Columbus 
sailed  on  his  voyage,  took  up  her  moorings  at  Palos,  and  was  saluted  by  the 
various  warships. 

—  The  German  Emperor,  on  board  his  yacht  Kaiser  Adler  (formerly 
known  as  the  Hohenzollervi)^  arrived  at  Cowes  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  and 
to  take  part  in  the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  Begatta. 

—  The  Newcastle  Incorporated  Society  of  Engineers,  in  reply  to  an 
announcement  of  5  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages,  agreed  to  accept  a  further 
reduction  of  9J  per  cent,  if  the  homrs  of  labour  were  shortened  from  fifty- 
three  to  forty-eight  per  week. 

2.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  dehvered  judgment  in 
the  case  of  Bead  v,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  dismissing  the  appeal  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  judgment,  which  was  afi&rmed  in  all  points. 

—  The  match  for  Her  Majesty's  Cup,  in  which  six  yachts  took  part,  waa 
decided  in  favour  of  Admiral  Hon.  V.  Montagu's  Corsair  (40  tons),  to  which 
the  German  Emperor's  cutter  Meteor  (116),  although  finishing  nineteen 
minutes  in  a,dvance,  had  to  allow  twenty-two  minutes. 

3.  The  British  Association  met  at  Edinbrnrgh,  when  the  President  of  the 
yeaar.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  dehvered  an  address  on  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  geology,  in  which  he  described  in  graphic  language  the  origin  of 
scenery,  especially  in  Scotland. 

—  News  reached  Europe  that  detachments  of  Bussian  troops  under 
Colonel  Ganoff  had  occupied  the  Pamirs  up  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 

—  The  Queen  conferred  the  order  of  Victoria  and  Albert  on  the 
Maorchioness  of  Salisbury. 
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3.  An  extraordinary  attempt  to  mxirder  two  young  ladies,  the  daughter 
of  the  Vicar  of  Bickley,  and  her  companion,  the  daughter  of  a  well-known 
London  barrister,  was  made  by  a  man,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  captured. 
The  young  ladies  were  walking  through  a  cornfield  near  Chislehurst,  when 
the  man,  who  had  followed  them  for  some  distance,  fired  a  gun  into  the 
cheek  of  one,  and  then  battered  the  head  of  the  other  until  the  stock  was 
broken. 

4.  The  new  Parhament  met,  and  at  once  elected  Mr.  Peel  as  Speaker, 
Sir  Matthew  Bidley  proposing,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  seconding  the  nomination. 

—  The  Shelley  Centenary  celebrated  at  Horsham,  when  Mr.  Edmond 
Gorse  delivered  a  judicious  panegyric  on  the  poet,  at  whose  birthplace  the 
meeting  was  held. 

—  Mr.  Forrest  Fulton,  Q.C.,  appointed  Conmion  Sergeant  for  the  City 
of  London  in  succession  to  Sir  Wilham  Chaarley. 

—  The  town  of  Kzecze,  in  Volhynia,  set  on  fire  at  all  four  comers,  &nd 
totally  destroyed.  Fourteen  persons  lost  their  hves,  several  were  seriously 
injured,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  were  rendered  homeless. 

—  At  the  Ravenswharf  Pit,  neaar  Dewsbury,  six  men  lost  their  hves  by 
the  sudden  inrush  of  water  from  some  old  workings. 

5.  The  Council  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  issued  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  recommending  certain  alterations  in  the  Judicature  Act 
of  1873,  with  reference  to  the  rearrangement  of  circuits,  the  payment  of 
costs,  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  &c. 

—  The  operations  of  the  naval  manoeuvres  commenced  by  some  skirmish- 
ing between  the  cruisers  of  the  Red  (attacking)  Squadron  and  the  Blue 
(defending)  Squadron  in  Carrickfergus  Koads. 

—  At  Trebizond  1 ,500  persons  undergoing  quarantine,  in  consequence  of 
the  spread  of  cholera,  broke  through  the  sanitary  cordon  and  attempted  to 
enter  the  city.  The  troops  were  called  out  and  fired  upon  the  crowd,  forcing 
them  back  to  the  lazaretto  with  the  loss  of  several  of  their  number. 

6.  Mgr.  Felici,  Bishop  of  Foligno,  found  lying  dead  in  a  first-class 
carriage  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Foligno  from  Assisi.  Five  serious 
wounds,  made  with  a  hammer,  suggested  the  manner  in  which  the  prelate 
had  been  murdered. 

—  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  at  Shottery  conveyed  by  Alderman  W. 
Thompson  of  Stratford-on-Avon  to  the  Shakespeare's  Birthday  Trustees,  the 
price  paid  being  3,000/. 

7.  At  Rome,  during  the  celebration  of  the  fete  of  St.  Alfonso,  a  mortajr 
charged  \vith  dynamite  suddenly  burst. 

—  The  100th  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guards  at  the 
Tuileries  celebrated  by  an  impressive  memorial  service  at  Lucerne  in  front 
of  Thorwaldson's  famous  Lion  monument. 

8.  A  collision  between  two  steamers,  one  crowded  with  passengers,  took 
place  oflf  Helsingfors  in  the  narrow  channel  leading  to  the  harbour.     The 

D 
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pleasure  steamer,  an  old  vessel,  was  struck  amidships,  and  foundered  in  a 
minute,  with  necurly  ninety  passengers,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  drowned. 

8.  The  United  States  cruiser  Columbia^  laimched  at  Philadelphia,  is 
regarded  as  the  most  powerful  "  commerce-destroyer  '*  afloat,  being  capable 
of  making  a  voyage  round  the  world  without  coaling,  and  of  steaming  twenty- 
one  knots  an  hour. 

9.  The  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  decided  that  the 
Marquess  of  Ailesbury  should  be  at  liberty  to  sell  under  the  Settled  Lands 
Act  the  mansion-house  of  the  Savemake  and  other  properties. 

—  A  buried  treasxure,  consisting  of  two  pilgrims'  bottles  of  French  work 
of  1672,  two  candlesticks  or  sconces,  and  a  flat  cup,  weighing  together  60  oz., 
all  silver  gilt,  found  by  a  child  in  Parliament-hill  Fields,  between  Hampstead 
and  Highgate. 

—  Herr  Hemfurth,  German  Minister  of  the  Interior,  resigned,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Count  Eulenberg,  President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  State. 

10.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  returned  to  Sofia  after  an  absence  of 
three  months,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  subjects,  who  had  given 
proof  of  complete  tranquillity  during  his  absence. 

—  An  attempt  was  made  in  Paris  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the 
storming  of  the  Tuileries  by  a  demonstration  in  front  of  the  statue  of 
Danton,  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  but  only  about  200  persons  assembled 
to  support  Dr.  Bobinet,  the  Positivist  biographer  of  Danton. 

11.  The  naval  manoeuvres  closed  with  the  capture  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Blue  Squadron  in  Belfast  Lough,  and  of  the  city  of  Belfast,  by  the  division 
of  the  Red  Squadron  under  Admiral  Fitzroy. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  division  upon  the  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  moved  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Q.C.,  agreed  to  by  350  to  810  votes, 
showing  that  only  three  members  were  absent,  and  only  one  of  these 
unpaired. 

—  The  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  declined,  on  the 
request  of  his  Ministry,  to  create  more  than  nine  additional  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council— twelve  having  been  requested — in  order  to  give  the 
party  in  power  a  majority  in  the  Council. 

—  The  French  Government  issued  instructions  to  its  naval  commander 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  take  possession  of  the  Gloriosa  Islands,  and  of  the 
Amsterdam  and  St.  Paul  Isles,  south  of  Madagascar. 

12.  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen  at 
Osborne,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  "which  the  Queen  accepted 
with  much  regret." 

—  The  German  Emperor,  with  his  cutter -yacht.  Meteor^  carried  ofif  the 
Commodore's  Cup  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Y.  C.  Regatta,  in  a  comrse  round 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Ten  started ;  the  Meteor  winning — after  time  allowance 
— by  47  seconds. 

—  The  revolutionary  forces  in  Venezuela,  after  defeating  the  Government 
troops  with  heavy  loss,  captured  Ciudad  Bolivar. 
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12.  H.M.S.  WarspiU,  flagship  on  the  Paoifio  stalUm,  sfcrabk  on  a  rook 
whilst  entering  Esqnimalt  Harbour,  and  sortained  considerable  damage.   ' 

13.  The  Marquis  de  Breteoil,  a  prominent  Monarchist  in  France, 
announced  his  retirement  ifrom  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  consequence 
of  the  Pope*s  letter  recognising  the  Republican  party. 

—  The  German  official  Oaeette  announced  that  the  Emperor,  acting  on 
the  report  of  the  Chancellor,  had  decided  that  no  official  support  should  be 
given  to  the  proposed  Berlin  International  Exhibition  of  1900. 

14.  The  Antwerp  Archseological  Society,  to  celebrate  its  jubilee,  revived, 
with  magnificent  effect,  the  Landjuwed  or  procession  of  the  Bhetorical 
Societies,  customary  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

—  An  International  Fire  Brigade  Congress  held  at  Le  E[avre — ^largely 
attended  by  English  representatives  from  London  and  the  provinces. 

15.  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  received  the  Queen's  commands  to  form  a  new 
administration,  kissed  hands  at  Osborne,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 

—  Intelligence  received  in  Brussels  that  a  Free  State  force  under  M. 
Hodister  had  been  annihilated  at  Bena  Kamba,  about  eighty  miles  above 
Stanley  Pool,  at  the  confluence  of  Bena  Kamba  and  Lulua  Bivers. 
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—  In  consequence  of  the  further  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  to  It.  2}d., 
meetings  were  held  in  the  principal  cities  of  India  to  urge  upon  the  British 
Government  the  need  of  taking  measures  to  adopt  a  gold  standard. 

—  A  strike  of  switchmen  on  various  nulroads  converging  upon  Buflbdo 
(New  York)  led  to  a  number  of  collisions  with  the  police,  and  the  general 
interruption  of  traffic 

16.  The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  elect  (Dr.  Vaughan)  invested  with 
the  pallium  by  the  Papal  delegate,  Mgr.  Stonor,  Archbishop  of  Trebi- 
zond,  at  the  Oratory,  Brompton.  The  last  occasion  on  which  a  prelate  of 
the  Roman  Church  received  the  insignia  of  his  office  in  England  was  in 
1556,  when  Cardinal  Pole  was  invested  with  the  pallium  in  Bow  Church. 

—  An  extraordinary  wave  of  heat,  lasting  for  several  days,  passed  over 
Spain,  and  extended  thence  over  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  the 
thermometer  marking  in  several  places  106  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the 
shade,  and  at  Seville  120  degrees.  Many  deaths  were  recorded  from 
sunstroke,  and  military  manoeuvres  in  various  countries  had  to  be 
temporarily  abandoned.  In  Switzerland  the  great  heat  caused  the  fall 
of  large  pieces  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Visp  Valley,  near  Tlit,  and  of 
the  Misaun  glacier,  near  Pontresina. 

17.  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  model  lodging  house  at  Tredegar,  occupied  by 
about  eighty  persons,  of  whom  eleven  were  either  burnt  or  suffocated ;  and 
at  Milton  Abbey,  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  serious  damage  was  done  by  a  fire  which  broke 

out  in  the  clock-tower. 

—  In  consequence  of  a  severe  outbreak  of  glanders  and  &rcy  among  the 
London  horses,  the  drinking  troughs  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  closed 
for  general  use. 

X>2 
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18.  At  GrindelwaJd  the  Bar  Hotel,  two  caf^s,  the  railway  station,  the 
English  church,  the  telegraph  office,  and  about  fifty  houses  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  much  damage  done  to  other  buildings,  the  flames  spreading 
rapidly  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  Fohn  which  had  been  blowing  for  a 
day  or  two.  At  St.  Stephen,  in  the  Simmenthal,  thirty  houses  were 
similarly  destroyed. 

—  Several  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  along  the  southern  Welsh  coast, 
from  Portecawl  to  Milford,  and  at  many  places  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
from  Bristol  to  ComwalL  At  Plymouth  especially  the  shocks  disturbed  the 
inhabitants,  and  much  crockery  was  broken,  but  no  damage  was  done  to  the 
buildings. 

19.  At  Coal  Creek,  Tennessee,  the  colliers  on  strike  against  the  employ- 
ment of  convict  labour  attacked  the  troops,  and  subsequently  by  treachery 
took  prisoner  the  captain  of  the  convict  guard.  After  a  severe  struggle,  in 
which  many  hves  were  lost,  the  officer  was  exchanged,  and  reinforcements 
arriving  the  colliers  at  length  submitted. 

20.  At  Clapham  Jimction  Station  an  empty  train  was  run  into  by  a 
passenger  train  travelling  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  two  last 
carriages  of  the  stationary  train  were  telescoped,  and  the  engine  of  the 
colliding  train  partially  thrown  off  the  lines.  One  of  the  cylinders  then 
burst  and  set  fire  to  the  empty  carriages,  of  which  five  were  burnt,  the  guard 
losing  his  hfe. 

21.  The  foimdation -stone  of  the  Maison  du  Peuple,  to  serve  as  a  Socialist 
meeting  house,  laid  at  Montmartre,  Paris. 

—  A  light  engine  ran  into  a  passenger  train  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
near  Leman  Street  Station,  and  caused  serious  injuries  to  about  fifty  persons. 

22.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  peerages  conferred  upon  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Cyril  Flower,  M.P.,  and  a  baronetcy 
on  Mr.  G.  Osborne  Morgan,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

—  Serious  rioting  occurred  at  Hughesofka — a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
created  in  the  mining  district  of  the  Don — by  an  Englishman  named  Hughes. 
The  Cossacks  sent  for  to  repress  the  outbreak  were  attacked,  twenty  of  them 
being  killed,  and  the  remainder  wounded.  All  the  shops  and  two  bazaars 
were  plundered  and  in  many  cases  burnt. 

23.  The  presence  of  Asiatic  cholera  officially  recognised  in  Hamburg, 
where  out  of  650  cases  over  200  had  been  fatal.  Cases  were  also  reported 
at  Berlin,  Antwerp,  and  Ha\Te. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  a  flower  show  and  bazaar  at  Hawcurden,  and 
afterwards  bade  welcome  to  the  large  assemblskge  which  had  come  together 
from  all  the  surrounding  towns. 

—  The  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand  rejected  the  bill  for  legalising 
an  '*  Eight  Hours'  Day,"  sent  up  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

24.  At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Lish  National  Federation  Mr. 
Dillon,  M.P.,  made  an  important  speech,  in  which  he  stated  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  and  that 
his  Home  Rule  Bill  would  be  found  to  be  satisfactory. 
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24.  The  International  Railway  Congress,  attended  by  delegates  from  all 
the  principal  States  of  Europe,  except  Germany,  met  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
subsequently  received  a  special  audience  by  the  Czar. 

—  At  a  York  race  meeting  the  great  Ebor  Handicap  won  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Dyas'  Alice,  5  yrs.,  9  st.  (S.  Chandler).     Fourteen  started. 

—  An  accident,  by  which  six  lives  were  lost,  took  place  at  the  Yniscelyn 
Colliery,  Brecon,  an  anthracite  pit,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  the 
"  bridle  "  by  which  the  men  were  brought  up.  The  bridle  ran  down  the 
steep  incline,  knocking  away  the  timber  supporting  the  roof,  which  fell  upon 
the  workers. 

25.  The  polling  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  the  only  serious  opposition 
was  made  to  the  re-election  of  the  newly  appointed  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
resulted  in  the  return,  after  a  severe  struggle,  of  Mr.  J.  Morley,  who  polled 
12,983  votes,  against  11,244  given  to  Mr.  P.  Ealli  (Unionist). 

—  Shocks  of  earthquake,  several  times  repeated,  felt  at  various  places  in 
the  south  and  south-east  of  France. 

—  Mr.  Conway's  mountaineering  party,  which  for  seven  weeks  had  been 
exploring  the  Hindu  Kush,  reached  an  altitude  of  23,000  feet,  which  they 
named  Pioneer  Peak,  but  cut  off  from  a  still  higher  mountain  at  the  head  of 
the  Glacier,  which  they  named  Golden  Throne. 

26.  A  colliery  explosion  occurred  at  Park  Slip  Colliery,  Bridgend,  just 
after  the  morning  shift  of  143  men  had  entered  the  pit,  and  more  than  100 
lives  were  lost. 

—  The  Royal  Portuguese  Steam  Navigation  Company,  trading  from 
Lisbon  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  having  been  refused  further  help  from 
the  Portuguese  Government,  suspended  payment. 

—  The  Anchor  Line  steamship  Anglia  capsized  in  the  river  Hooghly  by 
grounding  on  a  sand  bank,  and  fifteen  of  the  crew  were  drowned. 

—  In  1876  Commandatore  Peruzzi,  an  Itahan  senator,  whilst  descending 
from  the  Sesiajoch  on  Monte  Rosa  dropped  his  coat  in  the  cre\ice  of  the 
glacier.  The  guide  jestingly  remarked  that  at  the  rate  the  glacier  was 
moving  the  coat  would  reach  the  mouth  of  the  glacier  in  about  seventeen 
years.  It  was  found  on  the  moraine  by  a  party  of  tourists,  and  recognised 
by  the  owner  just  sixteen  years  after  the  loss. 

27.  The  spread  of  the  cholera  in  various  countries  of  Europe  gave  rise  to 
considerable  alarm.  Special  instructions  issued  to  the  authorities  of  the 
principal  British  ports  to  enforce  careful  supervision  of  all  vessels  arriving 
from  Hamburg  and  the  north  of  Europe.  A  few  isolated  cases  were,  never- 
theless, reported  from  several  parts  of  England. 

—  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  completely  gutted  by  a 
tire,  of  which  the  origin  was  not  discovered.  No  lives  were  lost,  the  fire 
occurring  in  the  early  morning.  At  Dublin  also  a  serious  fire  destroyed  the 
South  City  Markets  and  many  of  the  adjoining  houses,  including  an  extensive 
furniture  warehouse. 

29.  A  serious  coUision  occurred  at  the  Northern  Railway  Station  at 
Brussels,  when  the  Ostend  express,  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  dashed 
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into  an  Antwerp  train  which  had  been  detained  outside  the  station.     Two 
persons  were  killed,  and  forty  more  or  less  injured; 

29.  The  Marquis  de  Mords,  son  of  the  Due  da  Vallambrosa,  acquitted  by 
the  jury  at  the  Seine  Assizes  of  the  charge  of  homicide  in  the  case  of 
Captain  Mayer,  whom  he  had  killed  in  a  duel. 

—  The  first  Bulgarian  Exhibition  opened  with  great  enthusiasm  at 
Phillipopolis ;  the  inaugural  banquet  given  by  Prince  Ferdinand  attended 
by  the  representatives  of  all  the  Powers  except  Russia  and  France. 

30.  Mr.  Gladstone,  whilst  walking  in  Hawarden  Park,  attacked  by  a  cow, 
which  knocked  him  down  and  trampled  on  him.  With  great  presence  of 
mind  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in  getting  behind  a  tree  and  avoided  a  further 
attack,  and  escaped  without  serious  injury. 

—  At  the  International  Peace  Congress,  held  at  Berne,  a  resolution, 
moved  by  Dr.  Gobat  of  the  Swiss  National  Coimcil,  was  adopted  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  arbitration  tribunal  at  Berne. 

—  In  consequence  of  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  a  cholera-infected  ship, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ordered  a  twenty-days'  quarantine  to  be 
enforced  against  all  arrivals  from  Europe. 

—  A  serious  riot  took  place  at  Winsford,  Cheshire,  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  from  Liverpool  of  a  niunber  of  workmen  by  the  Salt  Union  to 
take  the  places  of  unionist  workmen,  who  had  gone  out  on  strike.  The 
train  which  conveyed  the  non-unionist  men  was  wrecked,  the  police 
completely  overpowered,  and  the  place  left  in  possession  of  the  unionists 
imtil  troops  were  obtained  from  Liverpool. 

31.  News  received  of  the  annexation  to  Great  Britain  on  12th  June  of 
the  Gilbert  Islands,  Oceania,  by  Captain  Davis,  K.N.,  of  H.M.S.  Royalist. 

—  The  cricketing  season  closed,  leaving  Surrey  again  the  champion 
county,  having  played  sixteen  matches,  of  which  thirteen  were  won,  two 
lost,  and  one  drawn — making  a  total  of  eleven  points.  Notts  followed  with 
eight,  Somersetshire  three,  and  Lancashire  two  points. 

—  The  steamer  Western  Reserve^  one  of  the  finest  vessels  running  on 
Lake  Superior,  broke  in  two  without  any  preliminary  warning,  and  sank 
in  ten  minutes.     Twenty-six  persons  were  drowned,  and  nineteen  saved. 

—  It  was  annoimced  that  the  French  Government  had  expended  600,0(XW. 
in  constructing  a  harbour  for  war  vessels  at  Bizerta,  on  the  Tunis  coast, 
within  eighteen  hours  of  Malta. 


SEPTEMBEK. 

1.  A  further  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  opened,  by  which 
Aylesbury  and  other  places  in  Bucks  were  brought  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  London. 

—  A  serious  explosion  of  fire-damp  occurred  near  Frameries,  Belgium, 
by  which  twenty-five  women,  who  were  working  about  2,000  feet  below  the 
surface,  lost  their  lives. 
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2.  Captain  Hutton,  B.N.,  of  H.M.S.  Fortes  acquitted  by  court  maxtial 
of  negligence  in  contributing  to  the  striking  of  H.M.S.  Apollo  on  the 
Skelligs  during  the  recent  naval  manoeuvre.  The  Forte  was  the  leading 
ship  in  an  attempt  of  a  detachment  of  the  squadron  to  escape  from  an 
imaginary  enemy. 

—  The  President  of  the  French  Bepublic  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
at  Chanibery  and  other  towns  of  Savoy. 

3.  Tlie  ship  Auchviountairit  lying  at  the  tail  of  the  Bank  off  Greenock 
ready  to  sail,  caught  fire,  and  twenty  tons  of  powder,  paxt  of  the  cargo, 
exploded,  damaging  houses,  &c.,  five  mUes  distant. 

—  A  se\ere  earthquake  shock  felt  at  Zante,  followed  by  several  slighter 
shocks. 

5.  The  Trades  Union  Congress  met  at  Glasgow,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  John  Hodge,  the  organiser  of  the  Scotch  railway  strike  of  1890-1,  who 
in  his  address  urged  the  advancement  of  the  class,  the  avoidance  of  more 
partisanship  for  political  and  other  purposes. 

—  A  large  body  of  English  pilgrims  assembled  at  Tower  Hill  to  receive 
the  benediction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  before  their  departure  for 
Lourdes. 

—  The  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod  opened  at  Bhyl  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  (Sir  David  Evans),  and  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  Welsh- 
speaking  people. 

6.  By  the  intervention  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  Jayne)  the  dispute 
between  the  Salt  Union  and  their  workmen  was  arranged  on  the  basis 
of  buying  out  the  non-unionist  men,  the  strikers  contributing  half  the 
expense. 

—  At  the  first  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Show  held  in 
London  eight  specimens  of  flowers  sent  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
were  exhibited,  having  been  safely  conveyed  in  blocks  of  ice,  which  were 
thawed  on  arriving,  one  specimen  obtaining  a  prize  in  the  open  competition. 

7.  The  race  on  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  at  Doncaster  resulted  in  the  victory 
of  Baron  Hirsch's  La  Fleche  (J.  Watts),  defeating  by  two  lengths  the  winner 
of  the  Oaks  Stakes  at  Epsom,  Lord  Bradford's  Sir  Hugo  (T.  Weldon),  the 
winner  of  the  Derby,  and  the  favourite,  Duke  of  Westminster's  Orme 
(G.  Barrett),  which  finished  fifth.     Thirteen  ran. 

—  The  Isle  of  Man  Steam  Packet  Company's  steamer  Mona  Isle,  with 
500  passengers  on  board,  went  ashore  in  a  fog  near  Castletown,  while 
returning  from  Douglas.  All  the  passengers  were  safely  landed,  after 
considerable  delay. 

—  A  paper  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  "Homer"  read  at  the  Oriental 
Congress  assembled  at  the  London  University,  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Max  Miiller. 

8.  The  House  and  Land  Investment  Company,  chiefly  engaged  in 
building  speculations  and  advances,  suspended  payment  in  consequence 
of  the  collapse  of  the  London  and  General  Bank. 
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8.  Serious  disturbsmces,  extending  over  more  than  a  week,  culminating 
in  the  miners  patrolhng  the  streets  at  night,  and  holding  the  town  against 
the  authorities,  occiured  at  Carmaux  in  the  department  of  Tarn.  They 
arose  from  the  refusal  of  the  great  glass-blowing  company  to  retain  in  their 
employ  a  workman  named  Calvignac,  who  having  been  elected  Moire  of  the 
town  claimed  the  right  to  absent  himself  at  pleasure  **  on  account  of  his 
civic  duties." 

9.  The  Doncaster  Cup  won  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Davies'  Chesterfield,  4  yrs.,  9  st. 
4  lb.  (C.  Loates).     Seven  started. 

—  A  collision  between  a  passenger  train  and  a  construction  train  on  the 
Alanfield  and  Cambria  Eailway,  Pennsylvania,  resulted  in  the  death  of  eight 
persons  and  fatal  injiuies  to  three  others. 

12.  The  Old  Cathohc  Congress  opened  at  Lucerne,  and  was  attended  by 
the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Patras,  the  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  Bishops  of  SaHsbury  and  Worcester,  and  many  other  divines 
from  other  European  countries  and  from  the  United  States. 

—  The  King  of  Italy  arrived  at  Genoa  to  take  part  in  the  Columbus 
celebrations,  on  which  occasion  the  chief  European  nations  were  represented 
by  ships  of  their  fleets.  The  files  lasted  over  several  days,  and  were  marked 
by  historical  procession  ajid  other  ceremonies. 

—  The  Governor  of  New  York  having  purchased  the  hotel  and  buildings 
on  Fire  Island  as  a  retreat  for  healthy  passengers  in  ships  detained  in 
quarantine,  the  fisher '  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  island,  having 
obtained  an  injunction  from  the  local  Coini;,  refused,  for  thirty-six  hours, 
to  permit  the  landing  of  any  of  the  Normannia  passengers,  who  were  exposed 
to  great  hardship  and  suffering.  The  State  Governor,  however,  sent  forward 
troops  ajid  artillery,  and  threatened  to  disperse  the  riotous  crowds,  which 
then  allowed  the  passengers  to  come  on  shore. 

14.  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  and  the 
Privy  Coimcil,  suspending  the  operation  of  the  Crimes  Act  throughout 
Ireland ;  and  a  further  proclamation  revoking  that  by  which  the  National 
League  had  been  declared  an  unlawful  association. 

—  A  duel  with  pistols  fought  at  the  Hague  between  the  Secretaries  of 
German  and  Spanish  Legations,  but  neither  combatant  suffered  injury. 

—  Lieut  Pearcy,  U.S.N.,  reached  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  with  his 
wife  and  five  compajiions,  all  weU,  having  passed  the  winter  at  the  head  of 
M*Cormick  Bay,  whence  he  had  reached  lat.  81*  37',  long.  34",  after  a  journey 
of  1,300  miles  over  inland  ice. 

—  The  French  troops,  under  Colonel  Dodds,  attacked  by  a  large  body 
of  Dahomeyan  troops  at  Dogba,  who  after  a  long  struggle  were  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  4,000  men — the  French  suffering  scarcely  amy  loss. 

16.  An  extraordinary  "run"  made  upon  the  Birkbeck  Bank  in  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  which  lasted  fom:  days,  during  which  over  a  million  and  a 
half  was  paid  to  frightened  depositors.  The  bank  satisfied  all  demands 
made  upon  it,  and  kept  open  its  doors  until  10  p.m. 
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15.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  leaving  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  chcUet,  on  the  slopes 
of  Snowdon,  drove  through  Beddgelert  to  Portmadoc,  whence  he  travelled 
by  train  to  Barmouth.  He  was  received  at  all  places  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  at  Barmouth  made  a  speech  to  the  assembled  crowd. 

16.  The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Vishnegradski,  resigned  office, 
and  succeeded  by  M.  Witte. 

—  On  the  Alcmena-Torres  Novas  Railway  in  Portugal  six  navvies  were 
killed  and  ten  injured  by  the  non- working  of  the  brake  as  the  train  on  which 
they  were  riding  was  going  down  a  sharp  incline.  The  trucks,  laden  \\dth 
earth,  ultimately  left  the  metals,  and  overturning  buried  the  workmen 
beneath  them. 

—  The  United  States  War  Department,  after  an  investigation  extending 
over  eighteen  months,  decided  to  adopt  as  its  service  arm  the  magazine  rifle 
known  as  a  "  Krag-Jorgensen  No.  5." 

17.  Fetes,  organised  in  honour  of  Louis  Kossuth's  ninetieth  birthday ,  held 
at  Buda  Pesth  and  other  large  towns  of  Hungary.  Kossuth,  who  continues 
to  reside  voluntarily  at  Turin,  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings. 

—  The  New  South  Wales  Government,  after  long  temporising,  authorised 
the  arrest  of  the  strike  leaders  at  the  Broken  Hill  Gold  Mines,  notwithstand- 
ing the  angry  protests  of  the  Labour  party  in  Sydney  and  other  towns. 

18.  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Le  Sage,  the  author  of  Gil  BlaSj 
unveiled  at  Vannes,  in  Brittany,  where  he  had  been  pupil  in  the  Jesuit 
College. 

19.  Bergmann,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Mr.  Frick,  the  manager  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Works  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  twenty-one  years'  imprisonment. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  hotel  at  Rock  away  Beach,  a  favourite  summer 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York.  The  building,  like  most  of  its 
neighbours,  was  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  the  fire  spread  so  rapidly  that  in 
a  few  hours  twelve  hotels  and  nimaerous  stores  and  shops,  seventy  buildings 
in  all,  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 

20.  The  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Valmy,  where  the  French,  under 
General  Kellermann,  defeated  the  allied  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies, 
celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm  at  Paris  and  at  Ch&lons-sur-Mame. 

—  The  day,  being  also  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the 
Italian  troops  into  Rome,  observed  as  a  general  holiday  throughout  Italy, 
and  celebrated  with  the  customary  rejoicings. 

—  Two  German  ironclads,  the  Wilrtemberg  and  the  Friedrich  Karl,  came 
into  collision  off  Sasseritz  in  the  Baltic  during  the  naval  manceuvres  and 
both  ships  rendered  unfit  for  further  service  during  the  evolutions. 

21.  A  number  of  railway  disasters  happened  almost  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sant& 
F^  Railway  a  passenger  train,  conveying  upwcurds  of  a  million  dollars  in 
specie,  was  wrecked  near  Osage  City,  Kansas,  and  five  persons  were  killed 
and  a  number  fatally  injured.     On  the  Pennsylvanian,  about  fifteen  miles 
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from  Lancaster  City,  the  Philadelphia  express  and  a  section  of  the  Pacific 
express  came  into  collision  and  two  firemen  were  killed.  On  the  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Bailway  an  express  train  ran  into  a  goods  train  at 
Slireve,  Ohio,  and  eleven  people  were  killed  or  fatally  injnred. 

21.  The  Leicestershire  Royal  Handicap,  value  5,000Z.,  won  for  the  second 
time  by  Mr.  Hamar  Bass'  Rusticus,  6  yrs.,  8  st.  1  lb.  (Mnllen),  an  outsider 
in  the  betting.     Twenty-two  ran. 

22.  A  grand  fete^  imposed  on  the  Government,  by  the  Municipal  Council 
of  the  Seine,  celebrated  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  to  commemorate  the  centenary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  by  the  vote  of  the  convention.  The 
President,  attended  by  the  Ministers  and  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
Chambers,  met  at  the  Pantheon,  where  speeches  were  made,  and  subse- 
quently an  allegorical  procession  paraded,  the  streets  of  Paris,  which  were 
gaily  decorated  by  day  and  illuminated  at  night. 

—  The  election  at  South  Leeds,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
elevation  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  to  the  peerage,  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr. 
J.  Lawson  Walton,  Q.C.  (G.),  by  4,414  against  8,466  votes  polled  by  Mr. 
Regd.  J.  Neville  (C). 

23.  Thirty-three  military  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
arrested  at  Buenos  Ayres  for  conspiracy  against  the  new  President's 
Government. 

—  A  sudden  subsidence  of  land  on  the  Fumess  Railway  caused  a  train 
to  leave  the  rails.  It  was  found  that  the  ground  for  some  distance  had  been 
altogether  undermined  by  the  working  of  neighbouring  but  now  unused  pits. 
The  traffic  was  interrupted  for  many  days,  during  which  hundreds  of 
waggon  loads  of  earth  were  thrown  into  the  chasm. 

24.  As  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  three  Canadian  sealers  in  Behring 
Straits  by  the  Russian  warship,  and  the  consequent  ill-treatment  of  the 
crews  after  their  arrival  and  detention  at  Petropaulovski,  an  English  man- 
of-war  ordered  to  Vladivostock  to  investigate  the  charges. 

—  A  squadron  of  fche  First  Life  Guards,  stationed  at  Windsor,  showed 
signs  of  riotous  conduct,  cutting  the  saddles  of  their  horses,  and  demurring 
against  the  order  to  parade. 

—  At  Manchester  the  Lancashire  Plate  of  10,000  sovs.  won  by  the 
favourite,  Baron  de  Hirsch's  La  F16che,  again  defeating  Sir  Hugo,  who  rsua 
fifth.     Eleven  started. 

25.  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  whilst  driving  in  Dublin  thrown  from  a  car, 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  horse,  and  his  left  forearm  broken. 

26.  At  the  Socialist  Congress  of  Marseilles,  the  German  delegate,  Herr 
Liebknecht,  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  was  warmly  received ;  and  in  reply 
to  the  rumoured  announcement  (which  was  unfounded),  that  the  French 
Government  had  decided  upon  his  expulsion  from  French  territory,  the 
Congress  elected  him  its  'president  d'honneur  amid  a  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm. 

—  The  Greek  Foreign  Office  addressed  to  its  representatives  abroad  a 
note,  protesting  agcdnst  the  closing  of  Greek  schools  in  Bulgaria,  in  viola- 
tion of  a  clause  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
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26.  The  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  John  Morley)  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  J.  M'Carthy,  M.P.,  stating  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  appoint 
a  small  commission  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  cases  of  evicted  tenants. 

27.  The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (the  Marquess  of  Ripon)  directed 
the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  Ministry,  in  regard 
to  the  nomination  of  twelve  members  to  the  Upper  House. 

—  Cardinal  Howard,  whose  body  was  conveyed  by  road  from  Brighton, 
buried  with  much  pomp  in  the  Fitzalan  Chapel  of  Arundel  Church,  Arch- 
bishop Vaughan  and  other  ecclesiastics  officiating. 

28.  The  French  National  Congress  of  Miners  attended  at  St.  Etienne, 
and  at  once  elected  as  honorary  president,  M.  Calvignac,  Mayor  of 
Carmaux,  whose  dismissal  had  given  rise  to  the  sfcill  pending  strike  at 
that  place. 

—  The  Irish  National  party,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Justin  M*Carthy, 
issued  an  address  to  the  Irish  people  abroad,  in  which  they  declared  the 
demand  for  justice  to  Ireland  had  been  advanced  to  an  all  but  final  stage, 
and  assumed  that  the  promised  Home  Rule  Bill  would  prove  satisfactory. 

—  Nearly  1,100  new  cases  of  scarlet  fever  reported  for  the  week  in 
London  under  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act;  the  average  for 
the  preceding  ten  weeks  having  been  over  700.  During  the  week  the  deaths 
from  scarlet  fever  had  been  only  twenty-seven,  considerably  less  than  the 
average  weekly  deaths  from  the  same  cause. 

29.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverymen  of  the  City  of  London  to  elect  a 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  ensuing  year,  considerable  disturbance  was  occasioned 
by  the  opponents  to  Mr.  Alderman  Enill,  whom — as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
declining  to  assist  at  the  Church  ceremonies — they  wished  to  set  aside.  Mr. 
Alderman  Knill's  name  was,  however,  submitted  by  the  Liverymen,  and  the 
choice  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 

—  The  election  for  South  Bedfordshire,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Cyril 
Flower's  elevation  to  the  peerage,  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  S.  H. 
Whithead  (G.L.),  4,838,  against  Lt.-Col.  Duke  (U.),  4,596  votes. 

—  The  grand  stand  at  Ainstree  race  course,  near  Liverpool,  completely 
destroyed  by  fire. 

30.  After  a  specially  summoned  Cabinet  Coimcil  the  Earl  of  Rosebery 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  intimating 
the  willingness  of  the  Government  to  assist  the  company  pecuniarily,  in 
order  to  prolong  the  occupation  of  Uganda  for  six  months  longer. 

—  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  telegraphed  to  Calcutta  his  intention 
to  appoint  a  Conunittee  on  the  Indian  Currency  Act,  with  Lord  HerscheU 

as  Chairman. 

—  In  this  month  Enghsh  wheat  touched  28<.  lid.  per  quarter,  the  lowest 
price  known  for  a  century. 
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OCTOBEE. 

1.  The  Camiola  of  Newcastle,  an  iron  steamship  of  1,500  tons,  going  at 
full  speed,  struck  on  a  reef  of  rock  between  Scilly  and  the  Land's  End,  and 
subsequently  her  boilers  burst.  The  crew,  however,  all  escaped,  but  with 
great  difficulty. 

—  The  Austria-German  mihtary  ride  from  Vienna  to  Berlin  and  vice 
versd  began  by  starting  batches  of  riders  at  short  intervals  throughout 
the  morning  from  each  capital.  About  130  Austrian  and  100  German 
officers  entered  for  the  competition. 

2.  After  a  first  meeting  at  Monaco  the  Provincials  of  the  Order  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  met  at  the  monastery  of  Loyola,  near  Azpeina,  in  Spain, 
when  the  chapter  elected  Padre  Martino  as  general  in  succession  to  Father 
Anderledy,  deceased. 

3.  The  new  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Houghton,  made  his 
official  entry  into  Dublin.  No  demonstration  of  any  kind  occurred  in  the 
streets. 

—  A  stained-glass  window  to  the  memory  of  Lionel  Lukin,  inventor  of 
the  first  lifeboat  in  1784,  unveiled  in  Hythe  Church,  Kent. 

—  The  British  East  African  Company  notified  its  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government,  and  resolved  to  postpone  the  evacuation  of  Uganda 
for  three  months. 

4.  The  Church  Congress  opened  at  Folkestone  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

—  The  London  County  Council,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Benn, 
M.P.,  decided,  by  92  to  24,  to  give  notice  of  the  intending  purchase  of  the 
North  London  Tramways  by  the  Council. 

—  The  first  Austrian  officer,  Lieutenant  von  Miklos,  arrived  in  Berlin, 
having  ridden  the  distance  (360  English  miles)  in  74  hours  24  minutes  on  a 
small  Himgarian  horse — to  which  breed  the  first  six  arrivals  of  the  day  at 
Berlin  belonged.  Prince  Frederick  Leopold  of  Prussia  was  the  first 
Prussian  officer  to  reach  Vienna,  having  been  85  hours  15  minutes  on  the 
journey.  The  first  prize,  however,  fell  to  Count  Starhemberg  (Austrian), 
whose  time  to  Berlin  was  71  hours  20  minutes  ;  and  the  second  to  Baron 
von  Reitzenstein  (Prussian),  whose  time  to  Vienna  was  73  hours  6  minutes. 
Of  the  forty-two  money  prizes  seventeen  fell  to  the  Germans  ajid  twenty-five 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  officers.  Upwards  of  thirty  horses  died  or  were 
disabled  in  the  race. 

—  An  attempt  made  by  the  notorious  Dalton  gang  to  rob  two  banks  in 
CofiFeyville,  Kansas,  ended  in  five  out  of  the  six  members  being  killed — but 
not  until  they  had  shot  three  and  woimded  several  citizens  who  attempted 
to  arrest  them. 

—  The  French  troops,  under  Colonel  Dodds,  obtained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Dahomey  troops  of  King  Behanzin,  utterly  routing  his  army  and 
opening  up  the  road  to  his  capital. 
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4.  In  Venezuela,  the  insurrectionary  troops,  under  General  Crespo,  num- 
bering 14,000,  attacked  the  Government  army  at  Los  Teques,  inflicting  a 
severe  defeat  and  taking  prisoner  a  number  of  high  state  officials.  Three 
days  later  Caracas,  the  capital,  surrendered,  and  Dr.  Villegas,  who  had  been 
exercising  the  office  of  President,  took  refuge  on  a  French  man-of-war. 

6.  An  eight-oar  race  between  a  London  Rowing  Club  crew  and  a  boat 
manned  by  members  of  the  Union  des  Sports  Athl^tiques  rowed  over  a  two- 
mile  course  below  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Oise.  The  Frenchmen, 
who  took  the  lead  from  ahnost  the  conamencement,  won  by  two  lengths. 
The  English  crew  met  with  a  slight  accident  to  one  of  their  slides. 

—  The  Poet  Laureate,  Lord  Tennyson,  died  after  a  short  illness  at  his 
residence  at  Aldworth,  near  Haslemere. 

—  Serious  floods  occurred  in  North  Wales  and  several  districts  of  the 
Midlands,  greatly  interrupting  railway  and  other  traffic,  and  occasioning 
much  damage  to  crops,  &c. 

10.  The  Queen  Regent  and  child  King  of  Spain,  after  a  state  visit  to 
Cadiz,  arrived  at  Huelva,  where  they  were  received  by  a  squadron  of  Spanish 
and  foreign  warships,  which  were  assembled  to  take  paxt  in  the  Columbus 

fUes. 

—  At  New  York  and  most  of  the  American  cities  were  held  Columbian 
celebrations  which  lasted  for  several  days,  all  classes  and  parties  joining 
in  the  ceremonies  and  processions. 

—  The  P.  and  0.  steamship  Bokhara^  on  her  voyage  from  Shanghai  to 
Hongkong,  caught  in  a  typhoon  and  wrecked  on  a  sand-bank  off  the 
Pescadore  Islands,  causing  the  loss  of  125  lives. 

11.  The  German  Emperor  arrived  at  Vienna  on  a  shooting  visit  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  was  warmly  received  by  the  crowds  which 
assembled  on  the  road  to  Schonbrunn. 

—  A  royal  decree  promulgated  dissolving  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  view  of  the  economic  and  social  questions  urgently  pressing  for  settlement. 

12.  Lord  Tennyson  buried  with  simple  ceremonial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  pall-bearers,  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters,  included  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Legation,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister,  represented 
his  country  on  the  occasion. 

—  A  military  parade  of  40,000  men  took  place  in  New  York  on  the 
occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Columbus  Statue  by  Miss  Anna  Barrotti. 

—  At  Newmarket  the  Cesarewitch  Stakes  won  by  the  favourite,  Mr.  E. 
Hobson's  Burnaby,  5  yrs.,  6  st.  11  lb.  (J.  Doyle).     Twenty-eight  started. 

—  Rev.  Herbert  M.  Luckock,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Ely,  appointed  Dean  of 
Lichfield  in  succession  to  Dr.  Edward  Bickersteth,  deceased. 

—  Dr.  Saenz-Peiia  assumed  the  Presidency  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
with  the  general  acquiescence  of  all  parties. 
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18.  The  election  for  the  Cirencester  division  of  Gloucestershire  resulted 
in  the  return  of  Colonel  Chester- Masters  (C),  who  polled  4,277  votes  against 
4,274  given  to  Mr.  H.  Lawson  (G.L.). 

—  The  Bill  for  the  division  of  Queensland  into  two  provinces  passed  the 
House  of  Assembly  by  a  large  majority. 

—  Violent  earthquake  shocks,  bearing  south  to  north,  occurred  at 
Bucharest,  Sofia,  Galatz,  Oltenizza,  and  various  other  places  in  Eastern 
Europe,  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  damage. 

14.  Mr.  Justice  C.  J.  Mathew  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Evicted 
Tenants'  Commission,  with  four  other  members  representing  the  interests  of 
landlords  and  tenants. 

—  The  Congress  of  Free  Thinkers,  numbering  about  800,  assembled  at 
Madrid,  but  the  Public  Prosecutor  having  notified  to  the  Government  that 
its  meeting  infringed  an  article  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  meetings  were  ordered 
to  be  suspended. 

—  Upwards  of  thirty  members  of  the  Annamite  royal  family  deprived 
of  their  pensions  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  royal  personages  for 
having  embraced  Christianity  and  refused  to  attend  the  sacrifices  to  the 
Manes  of  their  ajicestors. 

15.  Mr.  Blaine,  ex-Secretary  of  State  in  President  Harrison's  Cabinet, 
made  a  speech  in  support  of  his  former  chief's  candidature,  appealing  to  the 
Irish  voters  *'  not  to  be  on  the  side  of  their  former  oppressors." 

—  In  consequence  of  serious  floods  in  Central  Italy,  the  railway  com- 
munication between  Genoa  and  Home  by  the  Maremma  was  interrupted. 
Lake  Como  also  overflowed  its  banks  and  inundated  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  of  Como. 

—  M.  Rouvier,  French  Minister  of  Finance,  submitted  to  the  Budget 
Committee  a  proposal  to  tax  bicycles  and  tricycles  at  10  francs  each,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  raise  a  million  and  a  half  francs. 

17.  Diplomatic  relations  broken  oflP  between  Greece  and  Boumaniain  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  the  former  to  accept  the  laws  of  the  latter  as 
binding  in  the  case  of  a  testator  who  had  died  at  Bucharest  having  bequeathed 
a  large  amount  of  real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  Greek  charitable  objects. 

—  The  First  Life  Guards  moved  from  Windsor  to  ShomcliflPe  in  con- 
sequence of  the  spirit  of  insubordination  discovered  at  the  court  martial 
upon  Trooper  Marshall,  who  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment 
for  mutinous  behaviour.  Eight  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment 
were  subsequently  dismissed. 

—  The  Garter  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  conferred 
upon  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

—  The  Archduke  Carl  Ludwig,  heir-appaarent  to  the  Austrian  throne, 
and  the  Archduchess  met  with  a  serious  accident,  their  carriage  being  over- 
tamed  into  a  deep  ditch,  from  which  it  was  with  difficulty  the  occupants  of 
the  vehicle  were  extracted. 
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18.  In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  motion  for  passing  by  with- 
out further  inquiry  the  Carmaux  strike  being  rejected  by  a  large  majority, 
the  Prime  Minister  suddenly  came  to  terms  with  the  manager  of  the  mines 
and  agreed  to  act  as  arbitrator  between  the  men  and  the  company. 

—  The  Harveian  oration  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges,  one  of  the 
Medical  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Bocurd,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
chief  incidents  of  Harvey's  life  and  the  state  of  medicine  at  the  time  of  his 
discoveries. 

—  The  telephone  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  a  distance  of  950 
miles,  opened,  and  found  to  work  successfully. 

19.  The  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Asquith,  Q.C.,  in  reply  to  various  metro- 
politan associations  for  the  use  of  Trafalgar  Square  for  political  meetings, 
informed  a  deputation  that  meetings  would  be  permitted  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, Sundays,  and  bank  holidays. 

—  A  revolution  took  place  in  the  pro\'ince  of  Santiago  del  Estero 
(Argentina),  the  Governor  and  Ministers  being  taken  prisoners  by  the  rebels. 

20.  The  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  2  to  3  per  cent., 
the  revenue  standing  at  15,109,000/.,  or  40f  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  and 
the  stock  of  bullion  at  25,220,342/. 

—  In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
children  attending  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States  met  in 
the  largest  room  of  each  building.  The  American  flag  having  been  unfurled 
the  children  saluted  it,  declared  allegiance  to  the  Government  and  sang  a 
national  air. 

—  A  storm,  accompanied  by  torrential  rain,  devastated  the  plain  of 
Campedano,  a  small  fruitful  district  to  the  north  of  Cagliari,  Sardinia.  An 
area  of  15  square  kilometres  was  laid  under  water  and  six  villages  submerged. 
Nineteen  himdred  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  the  dama.ge  to  property  was 
enormous. 

21.  The  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  **  dedicated  "  with  an  imposing  ceremony 
in  the  presence  of  100,000  spectators.  The  members  of  the  Government, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  the  judges,  and  all  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
Union  were  represented  in  the  procession. 

—  The  first  sod  of  the  Wirral  Bailway,  connecting  Chester  and  Liverpool, 
cut  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  subsequently  made  a  long  speech  on  the  result 
of  railway  enterprise  in  this  country. 

—  Thomas  Neill  alias  Cream,  a  medical  man  who  had  practised  in 
America,  convicted  of  poisoning  a  woman  by  means  of  strychnine,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  There  were  four  or  five  further  charges  of  murder  smd 
also  of  blackmailing  against  him. 

22.  The  German  Emperor,  in  honour  of  the  baptism  of  his  daughter, 
commuted  the  sentences  of  400  women  imprisoned  in  various  paxts  of  the 
empire. 
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22.  A  fire  at  Hamburg,  which  destroyed  the  storehouses  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Shipping  Company,  also  caused  the  death  of  Director  Kipping  of 
the  fire  brigade,  and  buried  five  of  the  assistants  under  the  ruins  of  the 
ahnost  red-hot  walls. 

23.  The  General  Election  held  throughout  Portugal  showed  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Monarchical  party  and  the  weakening  of  both  the  Bepublicans  and 
Anti-English,  although  the  Prime  Minister  lost  his  seat  at  Averio.  In  some 
districts  police  and  military  had  to  intervene  to  preserve  order. 

24.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  on  his 
arrival  at  Oxford,  delivered  the  inaugural  Romanes  lecture  on  the  Life  of 
Universities  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre. 

—  According  to  the  New  German  Army  Bill  the  annual  increase  pro- 
posed was  to  amount  to  84,000  men  per  annum,  raising  the  total  number 
to  429,068  men  exclusive  of  non-conmaissioned  officers  on  the  annual 
eflPective  strength. 

—  The  Kossuthists  and  leading  Magyar  party  having  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  unveiHng  of  the  Honved  monument  at  Buda,  the  Emperor  smd 
Empress  left  Godollo  and  returned  to  Vienna;  a  ministerial  crisis  im- 
mediately ensued. 

25.  A  ballot  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  Durham  miners  on  the 
eight-hours'  question  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  by  28,217  to  12,684  in  favour. 

—  The  Vienna  Methodists,  who  followed  the  teachings  of  Wesley, 
finally  broken  up  by  order  of  the  poUce,  whose  action  was  supported  by  the 
Law  Courts. 

—  A  partially  finished  bridge  over  the  Comachee  River  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  near  Spokane  (Washington  Ter.)  suddenly  collapsed  whilst  a 
gang  of  men  were  laying  the  rails.  Seven  men  lost  their  lives,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  machinery  and  materials  were  thrown  into  the  river  below. 

—  M.  MalJet,  an  aeronaut,  reached  Wallenrod  in  Darmstadt,  a  distance 
of  360  miles,  after  a  journey  of  36  hours,  the  longest  balloon  voyage  on 
record. 

26.  M.  Loubet's  award  in  the  Carmaux  strike  arbitration  pubUshed,  but 
the  strike  committee  and  their  delegates  urged  the  workmen  not  to  accept 
its  terms. 

—  The  Cambridgeshire  Stakes  at  Newmaarket  won  by  the  favourite. 
Baron  de  Hirsch's  La  F16che,  3  yrs.,  8  st.  10  lb.  (G.  Barrett).     Thirty  ran. 

—  At  the  conference  of  the  Women's  Emancipation  Union  held  at 
Birmingham  one  of  the  speakers  suggested  the  use  of  dynamite  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  her  sex ;  and  added  that  if  they  had  a  regiment  of  women  who 
could  shoot  straight  they  would  have  the  franchise  in  a  week. 

—  Mr.  W.  R.  Kennedy,  Q.C.  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  appointed  Judge  of 
the  High  Court  in  succession  to  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  resigned. 

27.  The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Hellenes  celebrated  their  silver  wedding 
with  great  rejoicings  at  Athens  and  throughout  Greece. 
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27.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a  large  meeting 
held  in  Manchester  Town  Hall  to  consider  the  question  of  bimetallism ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  address  expressed  his  firm  belief  in  the  economic 
advantages  of  the  system. 

28.  The  steamship  Roumania,  of  the  Anchor  Line,  from  Liverpool  to 
Bombay,  wrecked  off  the  mouth  of  the  Arelbo,  about  fifty  miles  north  of 
Lisbon,  and  113  persons,  passengers  and  crew,  drowned.  Only  two  English 
passengers  and  seven  Lascar  seamen  escaped  by  swimming. 

—  The  Abbey  of  Abington,  near  Northampton,  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century  and  intimately  associated  with  the  Bernards,  of  whom  the  last 
married  Shakespeare's  grand-daughter,  presented  by  Lord  Wantage  to  the 
town  of  Northampton  together  with  twenty  acres  of  land  to  form  a  public 
park. 

—  A  fire  which  broke  out  in  an  oil  store  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
raged  fiercely  for  nine  hours,  destroying  six  hundred  houses  in  the  eastern — 
the  business — quarter  of  the  city,  and  property  valued  at  many  millions  of 

dollars. 

29.  Eight  unionist  miners  charged  with  having  incited  the  riot  at  Broken 
Hill  Mines  tried  at  Denihquin,  N.S.W.,  and  six  of  them  sentenced  to  periods 
of  imprisonment  varying  from  two  years  to  three  months. 

—  The  cholera  reported  to  be  virtually  extinct  at  Hamburg  after  having 
carried  off  nearly  10,000  ^^ctims  during  the  period  of  the  epidemic.  In 
Russia  upwards  of  225,000  deaths  had  been  registered,  but  the  total 
mortality  was  believed  to  be  much  greater. 

31.  The  German  Emperor  and  Empress,  accompanied  by  representatives 
and  members  of  all  the  Protestant  royal  families,  attended  the  recon- 
secration — after  reconstruction — of  the  Schloss-Kirche  at  Wittenberg — to  the 
door  of  which  Luther  had  attached  his  thesis.  An  historical  procession  repre- 
senting the  chief  events  of  history  in  which  Wittenberg  had  played  a  part, 
from  twelfth  to  nineteenth  century,  was  the  great  feature  of  the  celebration. 

—  The  race-horse  Ormonde,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  but  sold  by  him  and  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  resold  to  Mr. 
M'Donogh  of  San  Francisco  for  30,000^ 


NOVEMBEK. 

1.  The  municipal  elections  throughout  England  and  Wales  showed 
slight  changes  of  pohtical  feeling  in  a  few  boroughs,  but  the  balance  of 
parties  was  imdistiurbed.  The  Liberals  gained  seats  in  Bath,  Exeter,  Here- 
ford, Lincoln,  Liverpool,  Surrey,  and  elsewhere.  Unionists  and  Conservatives 
were  successful  in  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Macclesfield,  Leeds,  Scarborough, 
&c.  The  Labour  candidates  were  generally  unsuccessful  except  at  Derby 
and  Bradford. 

—  It  was  announced  that  in  future  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
would  abstain  from  private  pra.ctice  except  in  cases  before  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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2.  The  east  coast  Scotch  express,  which  had  left  Edinburgh  at  10  p.m. 
on  the  previous  evening,  whilst  travelling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  ran  into  a 
goods  train  near  Thirsk.  The  train  caught  fire  and  several  of  the  coaches 
were  completely  burnt.  Eight  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  two 
others  only  survived  a  short  time,  and  several  others  were  more  or  less 
severely  injured. 

—  As  the  Channel  Fleet  was  entering  the  port  of  Conmna,  H.M.8. 
Howe,  a  first-class  line  of  battleship,  grounded  on  the  Peneiro  reef,  seHonsly 
damaging  her  hull. 

—  Serious  rioting  took  place  at  Granada  when  it  became  known  that 
the  Queen  Eegent  of  Spain  had  been  forced  to  abandon  her  visit  on  account 
of  the  young  King's  health.  All  the  preparations  in  triumphal  arches, 
trophies  and  street  decorations  were  torn  down  and  burnt  by  the  populace. 

3.  The  Carmaux  miners  resumed  work  amid  great  demonstrations  of 
satisfaction,  claiming  a  **  moral  victory  '*  over  the  company ;  having  also 
obtained  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Government  in  settlement  of  a  trade 
dispute. 

—  The  second  trial  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  of  one  of  the  directors  and  of  the 
manager  of  the  Australian  Banking  Company,  resulted  in  their  being  found 
guilty  of  defrauding  the  shareholders  by  the  issue  of  false  balance-sheets, 
and  were  sentenced  to  five  and  seven  years'  penal  servitude  respectively. 

—  The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Mr.  H.  Fowler),  in 
reply  bo  a  deputation,  stated  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  that  Depart- 
ment to  provide  work  for  the  imemployed. 

4.  Mr.  Mercier,  ex-Premier  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  Mr.  Pacaud, 
after  a  prolonged  trial,  acquitted  on  the  various  charges  of  malfeasance 
brought  against  them. 

—  In  the  action  of  Leader  v,  Smyth,  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Day  and 
special  jury,  the  plaintiff  obtained  5002.  damages  for  defamation  of  char- 
acter— the  defendant's  intimate  friend  having  accused  her  of  stealing  a 
diamond  brooch  the  property  of  the  latter — a  somewhat  similar  brooch,  the 
property  of  the  plaintiff,  having  been  found  in  a  jeweller's  shop  and  claimed 
by  the  defendant  as  her  own. 

—  *'  Colonel "  Clibbom,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  his  wife,  who  had 
been  previously  expeUed  from  Geneva,  returned  to  preside  over  a  meeting. 
They  were  arrested  and  confined  in  prison  for  the  night,  and,  having  refused 
to  leave  voluntarily,  were  conducted  across  the  frontier. 

—  Cana,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Dahomans,  captured  by  the  French  after 
a  vigorous  resistance,  but  with  slight  loss  to  the  assailants.  Their  com- 
mander. Colonel  Dodds,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  General  for  his  conduct  of 
the  campaign. 

5.  A  strike  against  the  reduction  of  wages  decided  upon  by  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton  spinners  situated  in  the  Majichester  district,  when  about  50,00() 
men  left  off  work  and  upwards  of  13,000,000  spindles  stood  idle. 
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5.  The  first  aathorised  pnbHo  meeidng  under  the  new  roles  held  in 
Trafalgar  Squajre,  called  together  by  the  Social  Democratio  Assooiaiion  to 
discuss  the  claims  of  the  unemployed.  A  small  number  of  persons  attended 
and  everything  passed  off  quietly. 

—  H.M.S.  Royal  Oak,  the  last  of  the  ten  first-class  battleships  to  be  built 
under  the  1889  programme,  launched  at  Messrs.  Laird's  yard  at  Birkenhead. 

6.  The  General  Election  throughout  Italy  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  large 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Triple  Alliance.  All  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  were  re-elected. 

7.  The  Duchess  of  Teck  (Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge),  attended  by  her 
daughter,  Princess  May,  opened  a  Home  of  Peace  for  the  Dying  at  Hamp- 

stead. 

—  The  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission  met  at  Dublin  and  held  their  first 
sitting,  which  was  prematurely  brought  to  a  close  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  council  representing  the  landlords  after  an  altercation  with 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Justice  Mathew. 

—  Dr.  Eohn,  of  Jewish  descent,  elected  Prince  Archbishop  of  Olmtitz,  a 
dignity  hitherto  held  by  the  princely  families  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

8.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  leader  of  the 
Opposition  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Scotch  Conservative  Associations, 
and  made  an  important  speech  to  an  enormous  gathering  at  the  Edinburgh 
Com  Exchange. 

—  A  dynamite  bomb,  deposited  in .  the  Paris  office  of  the  Carmanx 
Mining  Company,  having  been  discovered  by  the  watchman,  was  removed  to 
the  neighbouring  poUce  station,  where  after  a  short  interval  it  exploded, 
killing  six  persons  and  doing  much  damage  to  the  building. 

—  The  Presidential  contest  in  the  United  States  passed  off  without 
serious  disorder.  The  voting  for  the  Electoral  College  showed  a  majority  of 
391,379  votes  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  Democratic  candidate. 

9.  The  inauguration  of  the  new  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  Stuart  Knill) 
carried  out  with  the  customary  formalities,  but  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  absent  from 
the  Guildhall  Banq^iet. 

—  The  Free  Church  Congress  met  at  Manchester  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Johnstone  (Presbyterian),  and  passed  a  resolution  deploring  the 
prevalence  of  ecclesiastical  and  territorial  persecution  of  Nonconformists. 

—  The  Hambro'  Synagogue  in  Fenchurch  Street,  founded  in  1736  by 
Maran  Moses  Hamburg,  and  the  oldest  synagogue  in  London  following  the 
Askhenazi  Ritual,  closed  after  a  valedictory  service,  the  reading-desk  and  ark 
being  draped  in  white,  and  several  of  the  hymns  and  prayers  being  those 
prescribed  in  the  rites  for  the  dying. 

10.  The  Marquess  of  SaUsbury,  at  a  banquet  given  to  him  by  the  members 
of  the  Nonconformist  Unionist  Association,  denounced  the  Separatist  policy 
pursued  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  full  of  danger  to  the  civil  and  religioas  libertieB 

of  the  country  at  large. 
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10.  The  resignation  of  two  members  of  the  Evicted  Tenants*  Commission, 
Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Murrough  O'Brien,  announced. 

—  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  receiving  a 
deputation  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,  declared 
that  to  part  with  that  source  of  revenue  was  impossible. 

11.  The  French  Premier  and  Pr^fet  of  the  Police  attended  the  funerals 
of  the  victims  of  the  dynamite  outrage  in  Paris,  and  made  speeches  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Anarchists. 

—  According  to  a  Moscow  despatch  a  Chinese  force  1,000  strong  had 
advanced  towards  the  Bussian  camp  on  the  Pamirs,  near  Murghab,  where 
Colonel  Gosoff  had  left  only  165  men. 

—  The  Liverpool  Grand  National  Handicap  won  by  the  favourite.  Baron 
de  Hirsch's  Windgate,  3  years,  6  st.  8  lb.  (G.  Barrett),  defeating  Ermak,  the 
winner  of  the  French  Derby,  by  half-a-length.     Fifteen  started. 

12.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  Prince  Bismarck's  special  organ,  stated 
in  an  article  on  the  famous  Benedetti  Despatch  which  determined  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  that,  "  in  provoking  the  French  to  assume 
the  full  initiative  and  responsibility  of  war,  the  Chancellor  rendered  at  that 
time  the  greatest  service  to  Germany.  .  .  .  The  national  development  could 
only  be  secured  by  leading  the  whole  of  Germany  on  to  a  common  battle- 
field against  French  encroachment,  and  that  war  was  therefore  a  necessity.'* 

—  The  CzEirewitch  arrived  in  Vienna,  and  was  received  with  marked 
attention  by  the  Emperor  and  Royal  Archduke,  who  assembled  to  meet  him 
at  the  railway  station. 

13.  The  first  regularly  constituted  meeting  under  the  new  rules  held  in 
Trafalgar  Square  under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation. 
About  25,000  persons  were  present,  including  spectators,  and  all  the 
proceedings  passed  off  quietly. 

14.  The  Colston  banquets  at  Bristol  were  attended  by  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  (Anchor),  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals,  and  by  Lord  Ashbourne  and  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  (Dolphin)  for  the  Conservatives.  The  speeches  chiefly 
dealt  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission. 

—  At  Tokio  a  destructive  fire  raged  for  some  hours,  during  which  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  houses  were  burnt. 

—  The  United  States  Government  notified  to  the  British  Minister  at 
Washington  that  it  had  been  discovered  that  certain  information  with 
reference  to  the  Alaska  seal  industry,  included  in  the  United  States  case, 
was  incorrect,  and  that  the  arguments  founded  thereon  would  be  withdrawn. 

—  A  congress  of  German  SociaUsts,  very  largely  attended  by  the  more 
respectable  workmen  class,  opened  imder  the  presidency  of  Herr  Singer,  a 
manufacturer  and  large  employer  of  labour. 

15.  Thomas  Neill  alias  Cream  executed  at  Newgate  after  a  week's  respite 
for  the  production  of  e\'idence  from  Canada. 
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15.  The  French  Ihrocnrenr-Qeneral  decided  that  legal  proceedings  should 
Ik'  taken  against  tlie  directors  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  for  breach  of 
tnist  and  malversation  of  funds. 

—  The  London  Gauite  contained  the  first  list  of  officers  of  the  Volunteer 
force  on  whom  the  Qneen  had  been  pleased  to  confer  the  Volunteer  officers* 
decoration. 

—  A  serious  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  convict  prison  at  Tarragona,  and 
in  a  conflict  with  the  troops  nine  of  tlio  convicts  were  killed  and  sixteen 
wounded. 

16.  The  Earl  of  Hosebery  unveiled  a  bust  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey 
to  tlie  memory  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  for  nineteen  years  l^emier  of  the 
1  )ominion  of  Ciuia<la. 

—  Jean  Pierre  Francois,  charged  with  ha>ing  been  accessor}'  to  a 
murder  oonunitted  by  Havachol,  the  French  Anarchist,  committed  for  trial, 
and  an  extradition  onler  granted  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  at  liow  Street. 

—  In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  tlie  Hungarian  Premier  on  the 
(luestion  of  civil  marriage.  Dr.  Wekerle,  the  Finance  Minister  in  his  Cabinet, 
was  connnunded  to  fonn  a  new  Liberal  administration. 

17.  The  petition  against  the  return  of  Mr.  A.  J.  IWfonr  for  East  Man- 
chester after  tliree  days*  trial  dismissed  with  costs  against  the  petitioner. 

—  The  preliminary  estimate  for  the  half -year's  exi>enditure  of  the  London 
Seli(K>l  Hoard  showed  an  increase  of  upwards  of  60,000/.  on  a  total  of 
1,03<;,<M)0/.  for  tlie  half-year. 

The  \  isit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  to  Madrid,  where  they 
were  wjinnly  welcomed,  brought  to  a  close  with  the  simultaneous  announce- 
ment of  the  conclusion  of  a  Treatv  of  Commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

IH.  Mr.  Frank  James,  M.P.  for  Walsall,  unseated  on  accoimt  of  the  pay- 
ment by  his  agent  for  cards  exhibited  in  the  hats  of  his  supporters  at  the 
General  Flection. 

-  The  lighthouse  of  Victoria  Channel  in  the  Belfast  Lough  struck  by  a 
steamer  and  completely  overturned,  causing  the  death  of  the  lighthouse 
keeper  and  one  of  his  children. 

Tlie  Portnj^iese  newspapt»rs  announced  that,  in  anticipation  of  inanifes- 
tationn  *' wanting;  in  l)enevolence,  if  not  actually  hostile,**  the  British  fleet 
would  not  visit  the  Tagiis  during  its  winter  cruise. 

11».  l>nke  I.iidwig  of  Bavaria,  brother  of  the  Emiwror  of  Austria,  married 
at  Munirh  t«>  a  dancer  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Fraiilein  Antonic  Barth,  whom 
the  I'nnce  Koyal  hiul  ennobled  as  Fraiilein  Von  Bartolf.  Tlie  I)uke*s  first 
\uff   had   been  alto  an  actress.    Fraiilein   Mardal,  subsequently  known  as 

I'lMroiu'^-,   Waldersee. 

Tlie  Merchants'  Exchange  at  the  lier  Head  of  the  Cardiff  (Bute)  Docks 
.ihno^t  wh«»lly  de^lroved  by  a  fire  which  originated  in  the  restaurant  below 
tile  hall.  The  diunai^e  done  was  estimated  at  over  50,000/.  The  workhouse 
it  South  Hetton  was  also  burnt  down  in  consequence  of  the  upsetting  of  a 
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parafi&n  lamp  by  one  of  the  attendants,  and  one  of  the  inmates  was  burnt 
to  death  and  another  most  severely  injured. 

19.  The  Marquis  de  Cubas,  Mayor  of  Madrid,  finding  the  municipal 
affairs  in  a  state  bordering  on  bankruptcy,  the  result  of  speculation,  mis- 
management, and  the  falsification  of  accounts  for  several  years,  summarily 
dismissed  twelve  of  the  principal  employes,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  press 
and  private  individuals  to  co-operate  in  a  sweeping  reform  of  the 
municipaUty. 

21.  After  a  stormy  debate  on  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  in  which 
charges  of  corruption  against  a  large  number  of  deputies  were  preferred,  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted,  by  311  to  243,  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  allegations  made. 

—  News  arrived  that  the  French  expeditionary  force  under  General 
Dodds  had  occupied  Abomey,  the  capital  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  without 
further  fighting. 

—  The  trial  of  Cooper  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
after  lasting  seven  days,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  a  conclusion 
which  was  strongly  resented  by  the  pubHc. 

22.  The  session  of  the  Imperial  Reichstag  opened  by  the  Emperor  in 
person,  who,  in  his  speech,  after  dwelling  on  the  friendly  relations  of  Ger- 
many, urged  the  need  of  strengthening  the  defensive  capacity  of  the  Empire. 

—  The  International  Monetary  Conference,  assembled  at  the  instigation 
of  the  United  States  Government,  met  at  Brussels,  and  chose  M.  Montefiore, 
a  Belgian  Senator,  as  President. 

—  The  Egyptian  Budget  submitted  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Khedive 
showed  a  surplus  of  about  half-a-million  sterHng. 

23.  The  intended  despatch  of  a  Government  Commissioner,  accompanied 
by  a  native  escort,  to  Uganda  officially  announced. 

—  The  London  Chamber  of  Arbitration  inaugurated  at  Guildhall  imder 
the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor ;  the  object  of  the  Chamber  being  to  sub- 
mit to  a  coimcil  commercial  disputes  for  arbitration. 

—  The  new  Ibahan  PajrUament  opened  by  King  Hmnbert  in  person,  who 
in  his  speech  insisted  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  financial  reform. 

—  A  body  of  Dervishes  from  the  interior  attacked  a  fort  near  Tokar, 
but  after  a  brief  encoimter  with  the  Egyptian  troops  were  beaten  off  with 
serious  loss. 

24.  The  Marquess  of  Bute  unanimously  elected  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrews 
University  in  succession  to  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  Mr.  John 
Morley  having  declined  to  accept  the  nomination  to  contest  the  post. 

—  Seven  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  workmen's  riots  at  Broken  Hill  Mines 
sentenced  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

—  A  serious  fire  which  raged  for  several  hours  on  the  Thames  at 
Wapping  completely  destroyed  the  Hermitage  Wharf  and  adjacent  buildings. 
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25.  A  new  Crofters'  Commission,  with  Mr.  D.  Brand  as  Chairman, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  lands  available  for  crofters'  holdings  in  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  of  Scotland. 

—  Sir  John  Abbott,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  J.  Macdonald,  resigned  the 
Premiership  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  consequence  of  failing  health. 

—  At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Monetary  Conference  at  Brussels 
the  United  States  representative,  Senator  AlUson,  submitted  his  proposals 
for  restoring  a  parity  of  value  between  gold  and  silver. 

—  The  P.  and  O.  steamship  Ravenna  came  into  collision  in  Japanese 
waters  with  the  Japanese  warship  Chuhvmay  which  sank  almost  at  once, 
seventy-four  of  the  crew  being  drowned. 

26.  A  number  of  serious  and  almost  simultaneous  fires  took  place  in 
London  and  the  provinces  doing  a  large  amount  of  damage.  At  the  London 
Docks,  Shadwell,  a  large  warehouse  filled  with  valuable  produce  was  des- 
troyed ;  in  Agar  Street,  Strand,  the  premises  occupied  by  a  jeweller,  an  art 
dealer,  and  an  auctioneer  were  completely  gutted;  the  Theatre  Boyal, 
Lincoln,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  after  the  close  of  the  previous  night's  per- 
formance ;  a  large  drapery  estabhshment  in  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  200,000/. ;  and  a  leather  factory  at  Glasgow  was 
also  destroyed. 

—  The  Algecira  and  Ehonda  Railway  opened,  thereby  completing  over- 
land communication  between  Calais  and  Gibraltar,  and  bringing  London 
within  sixty  hours  of  the  latter. 

28.  A  procession  of  the  '*  imemployed  "  marched  from  their  daily  meeting 
place  on  Tower  Hill  to  Whitehall,  where  their  leaders  had  an  interview  with 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  requested,  amongst  other  things,  that 
he  would  procure  work  for  them  by  the  immediate  demohtion  of  Milbank 
Prison. 

—  The  French  Ministry  defeated  by  304  to  219  on  a  vote  of  confidence 
moved  by  M.  Brisson,  Chairman  of  the  Panama  Inquiry  Commission,  who 
demanded  the  exhumation  of  the  remains  of  Baron  de  Beinach,  whose 
sudden  death  took  place  on  the  day  after  proceedings  against  the  Directors 
were  instituted.  M.  Loubet  at  once  placed  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  in 
the  hands  of  the  President. 

29.  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  H.M.  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar,  appointed 
British  Commissioner  to  Uganda,  and  Major-General  Sir  George  Stewart 
White,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.I.E.,  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  in  succession  to 

Lord  Roberts. 

—  Mr.  Clayton,  the  member  returned  for  the  Hexham  division,  unseated 
on  petition  on  the  ground  of  illegal  practices  in  the  form  of  treating  by 
persons  who  were  not  his  regular  agents.  Both  Mr.  Clayton  and  his  agent 
were  exonerated  from  personal  responsibiHty. 

—  The  Queen  held  an  Investiture  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  which  the 
recently  created  knights  of  the  various  orders  received  their  insignia. 
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29.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  African  Company,  the  Buke  of 
Abercom,  KG.,  presiding,  Mr.  Cecil  Bhodes  gave  a  full  account  of  the 
development  of  Mashonaland,  and  suggested  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  telegraph  line  through  Uganda  to  Egypt. 

30.  After  a  trial  lasting  over  twelve  days,  Mr.  Fullam,  the  NationaJist 
member  for  South  Meath,  unseated  on  the  ground  of  undue  clerical 
influence  and  intimidation. 

—  Captain  Hastings,  B.N.,  and  his  navigating  officer,  Conmiander 
Dickson,  fully  acquitted  of  blame  in  the  stranding  of  H.M.S.  Hovoe  in 
Ferrol  Harbour  in  consequence  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  charts. 

—  The  Medals  of  the  Boyal  Society  were  presented  as  foUows:  The 
Copley  Medal  to  Prof.  R.  Virchow  for  pathology  and  pre-historic  archseology ; 
the  Rumford  Medal  to  Herr  Nils.  C.  Duner  (of  Stockholm)  for  spectroscopic 
researches ;  a  Royal  Society  Medal  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Langley  for  researches  in 
glandular  and  nervous  systems ;  another  to  Rev.  Prof.  Pritchard  for  his  work 
on  photometry  and  the  steUar  parallax;  the  Davy  Medal  to  Prof.  F.  M. 
Raoult  for  his  chemical  discoveries ;  and  the  Darwin  Medal  to  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  for  his  botanic  studies. 


DECEMBER. 

1.  A  midnight  procession  of  the  unemployed  from  Tower  Hill  to  the 
West  End  broken  up  by  the  police  at  Temple  Bar  without  any  serious 
disturbance. 

—  Charles  Mitchell,  the  pugilist,  who  had  appealed  against  a  sentence  of 
two  months'  imprisonment  for  assault,  applied  to  withdraw  his  appeal  and 
to  undergo  his  sentence.  The  case  was  said  to  be  without  precedent,  and 
the  Chief  Magistrate  at  Bow  Street  declined  to  make  any  order.  He  after- 
wards surrendered  himself  at  Pentonville  Prison,  but  the  governor  refused  to 
receive  him. 

2.  After  several  attempts  to  unite  the  various  sections  of  the  Republican 
party,  M.  Brisson  announced  his  failure  to  form  a  Cabinet. 

—  The  Monetary  Conference  at  Brussels,  after  considering  Mr.  Alfred  de 
Rothschild's  scheme  for  a  regulated  issue  of  silver,  adopted  a  proposal  by  M. 
Leir  to  withdraw  from  circulation  all  the  smaller  gold  coins  of  less  value 
than  20  francs. 

—  The  Austrian  Ministry  of  Count  Taaffe  defeated  in  the  Reichsrath  on 
a  division  on  the  vote  for  Secret  Service. 

—  Mr.  Henry  Tate  finally  accepted  Sir  William  Harcourt's  offer  of  the 
site  of  Milbank  for  the  collection  of  modem  pictures  presented  by  him  to  the 
nation. 

3.  Cheques  amounting  to  upwards  of  8,500,000  francs  seized  at  the 
Bank  of  France  and  handed  over  to  the  Panama  Commission,  but  no  names 
of  deputies  were  found  on  them. 
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3.  Mr.  Gladstone  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Liverpool, 
where  he  had  been  born.  In  acknowledging  the  honour  the  Prime  Minister 
spoke  for  upwards  of  an  hour  to  an  immense  and  sympathetic  audience. 

—  The  election  judges  dismissed  with  costs  the  petition  lodged  against 
Hon.  G.  H.  AUsopp,  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Worcester. 

4.  The  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Lord  Plimket)  and  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher,  who  had  gone  to  Madrid  to  hold  a  confirmation,  were  confined 
to  their  house  for  some  time,  and  only  received  permission  to  hold  the 
service  in  a  room  lent  for  the  purpose. 

5.  After  various  abortive  attempts  to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  M.  Ribot  suc- 
ceeded in  reconstructmg  the  Loubet  Ministry  with  a  few  unimportant 
changes. 

—  A  serious  landslip,  due  to  recent  rains,  occurred  at  the  West  Cliff, 
Kamsgate,  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  buildings  at  its  base. 

—  James  Holmes,  a  signalman  on  the  North-Eastem  Railway,  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  Thirsk  railway  accident,  but  strongly  recom- 
mended to  mercy.  The  judge's  sentence  that*  Holmes  should  come  up  for 
judgment  when  required  was  received  with  loud  applause. 

—  Herr  Ahlwardt,  an  Anti-Semitic  agitator  undergoing  imprisonment, 
and  also  under  charge  of  HbeUing  the  War  Office  authorities,  elected  a 
deputy  to  the  Reichstag  by  an  overwhelming  majority  over  his  National 
Liberal  competitor. 

6.  At  the  Brussels  Monetary  Conference  Sir  C.  Rivers- Wilson,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  declared  its  faith  in  monometallism 
pure  and  simple,  and  that  it  would  be  unwilling  to  withdraw  the  half- 
sovereign  from  circulation  except  in  provision  of  an  advantageous 
alternative. 

—  A  fire  took  place  in  the  corner  of  the  quadrangle  of  Somerset  House 
occupied  by  the  Special  Commissioners  of  Income  Tax,  but  was  extinguished 
before  any  serious  damage  was  done. 

—  Charles  Mitchell,  the  pugihst,  after  two  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  his 
own  imprisonment,  appeared  before  the  Middlesex  Session,  and,  having 
formally  withdrawn  his  appeal  against  the  Magistrate's  sentence,  was  sent 
to  prison  for  two  months. 

7.  A  conference,  attended  by  the  representatives  of  nearly  250  agricultural 
societies  besides  a  large  number  of  landowners,  farmers,  and  labourers,  met 
at  St.  James'  Hall,  Westminster,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James 
Lowther,  M.P.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  fully  the  question 
of  agricultural  depression  and  its  remedies.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
protection  of  agricultural  produce  was  carried  almost  unanimously. 

—  The  Spanish  Ministry  of  Senor  Canovas,  having  challenged  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Cortes  in  regard  to  their  pohcy  towards  the  Madrid 
municipal  scandals,  failed  to  obtain  the  help  of  more  than  one-third  of 
their  supposed  supporters.  Senor  Canovas  consequently  placed  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  Regent. 
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7.  The  offices  and  buildings  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  ahnost  completely 
destroyed  by  fire.     The  damage  done  amomited  to  over  200,000  dols. 

8.  The  first  vessel,  The  London^  from  Saltport,  on  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  arrived  at  the  Regent's  Canal  Dock,  London,  after  a  successful  but 
prolonged  voyage. 

—  At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert,  A.R.A.,  sculptor,  elected  an  academician  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
"Woolner,  R.A.,  deceased. 

—  The  reconstructed  French  Cabinet  under  M.  Ribot  obtained,  by  a 
majority  of  202,  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

—  Sir  Henry  Tichborne,  Bart.,  High  Sherifif  for  Hampshire,  fined  five 
hundred  guineas  by  the  Judge  of  Assize  for  absence  at  the  Assize  without 
sufficient  reason. 

9.  The  Goldsmiths'  Company  announced  its  wish  to  supplement  the  sum 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Guinness*  Trustees  by  a  gift  of  25,000/.  to  provide  im- 
proved dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
frequented  by  workmen  of  their  trade. 

—  Tlie  Roumanian  Senate  passed  the  bill  for  granting  an  allowance  of 
300,000  francs  to  the  Crown  Prince  on  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Marie 
of  Edinburgh. 

—  A  meeting  of  upwards  of  1,200  female  Social  Democrats  was  held  at 
Vienna.  The  chair  was  taken  by  a  working  woman,  and,  after  a  prolonged 
debate,  a  resolution  was  carried  condemning  the  long  hours  of  work  sanctioned 
by  the  Government. 

10.  A  Liberal  Ministry  under  Senor  Sagasta  constituted  in  Spain  and 
approved  by  the  Queen  Regent. 

—  At  Rochester  the  petition  against  the  Conservative  member,  Alderman 
Davis,  was  held  to  have  estabhshed  cases  of  bribery  and  treating  by  his 
agents,  but  unknown  to  and  unsanctioned  by  the  candidate. 

—  The  election  for  East  Aberdeenshire  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  T. 
R.  Buchanan  (G.L.),  who  polled  4,243  votes  against  2,917  given  to  Colonel 
Russell  (L.U.). 

12.  The  petition  against  the  retiuTi  of  Mr.  W.  Redmond  for  East  Clare 
dismissed  with  costs,  some  of  which  fell  upon  the  High  Sheriff. 

—  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  presided  at  a  dinner  given  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  the  Club  by  Mr.  Blake,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals  of  Canada. 

—  A  serious  conflict  between  Socialists  and  the  pohce  took  place  at 
Ghent,  in  the  course  of  which  many  shots  were  fired,  and  several  persons 
injured  on  both  sides. 

—  Mr.  Wilham  Watson,  the  poet,  who  had  recently  received  200/. 
through  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund,  conveyed  to  a  lunatic 
asylum  in  consequence  of  his  strange  conduct  in  Windsor  Park. 
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13.  The  National  Union  of  Cionservative  Assooialiions  assembled  at 
Sheffield  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley,  M.P.,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  protesting  against  imlimited  foreign  competition  with  British 
trade  and  agriculture,  and  on  other  points. 

—  The  Chief  Magistrate  at  Bow  Street  (Sir  John  Bridge),  in  a  test  case 
brought  against  a  weekly  paper,  decided  that  the  "  missing  word  "  competi- 
tion was  an  infringement  of  the  Graming  Act. 

—  Earl  Spencer,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Victoria  University,  presided  at 
the  formal  opening  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  University  and  College  in 
Liverpool ;  and,  at  the  banquet  following,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  (Mr.  Bryce)  annotUiced  that  the  Queen  had  allotted  4,0002.  out  of 
the  Duchy  Funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Victoria  University. 

—  M.  Bouvier,  French  Minister  of  Finance,  resigned  in  consequence  of 
the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  connection  with  the  Panama  scandals. 

14.  The  scrutiny  promoted  in  Central  Finsbury  was,  after  several  days* 
fighting,  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Naoroji  retained  the  seat;  and  the  petition 
against  Sir  J.  Pryce  Pryce,  M.P.  for  the  Montgomery  Boroughs,  was  dis- 
missed, the  judges  disagreeing. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  coal  pit  at  Bamfields,  near  Wigan,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  upsetting  of  a  pajraffin  torch  lamp  in  the  engine-house,  and 
out  of  seventy  men  and  boys  working  beyond  the  spot,  fifteen  lost  their 
lives,  the  others  escaping  almost  miraculously. 

—  The  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  descendant  of  Columbus,  appointed  Spanish 
Commissioner  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 

—  The  London  School  Board  ordered  to  pay  five  guineas  costs,  on  a 
summons  taken  out  by  the  Lambeth  Vestry  for  neglecting  to  carry  out 
certain  sanitary  work  at  the  Johanna  Street  Schools. 

15.  The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  London  Beform  Union  held  in  Exeter 
Hall  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Bosebery.  The  Home  Secretary, 
the  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Cotmcil,  and  Mr.  Tom  Mann  were 
among  the  speakers. 

—  In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  bill  giving  enlarged  powers  to 
the  Panama  Commission,  and  opposed  by  the  Gtovemment,  rejected  by  271 
to  265 ;  the  Ministers  who  were  Senators  voting  in  the  majority. 

—  A  large  block  of  buildings  erected  at  the  expense  of  30,0002.  by  Lord 
Kowton,  capable  of  accommodating  470  persons,  opened. 

16.  Warrants  issued  in  Paris  for  the  arrest  of  the  directors  (excepting  M. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps)  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  Lottery  Loan. 

—  The  great  volcano  of  Hawaii  reported  to  be  in  active  eruption,  the 
whole  country  around  being  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  the  population  in 
serious  alarm ;  suid  the  extensive  plantations  of  cocoa  nuts  and  sugar  cane  in 
great  danger. 

—  The  Russian  Senate  decided  that  orders  should  be  issued  that  Jewish 
artisans  should  only  live  at  places  outside  the  pale  where  official  Trade 
Boards  were  established. 
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17.  The  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Clarence 
Memorial  Wing  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington. 

—  At  the  meeting  of  the  Durham  Miners'  Association,  a  proposal  to 
withdraw  from  the  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  diflference 
of  opinion  on  the  eight  hours'  question,  was  rejected. 

—  The  Brussels  Monetary  Conference,  after  several  sittings  passed  in 
discussing  various  abortive  proposals  for  raising  the  value  of  silver  currency, 
adjourned  to  30th  May  1893. 

18.  A  place  of  worship  of  the  Spanish  Reformed  Church  erected  at 
Madrid,  dedicated  by  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  after  many  diffi- 
culties with  the  authorities. 

—  Leigh  Coiuii,  near  Bristol,  the  seat  of  Sir  Philip  Miles,  entered  by 
burglars  while  the  family  were  at  dinner,  and  30,000^.  of  jewellery  carried  off. 

19.  Dr.  Francis  Scott  Sanders,  sometime  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Lyric  Club,  having  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  forging  Lord  Londes- 
borough's  name  to  the  amount  of  43,000^,  sentenced  to  six  yeajrs*  penal 
servitude. 

—  Warrants  issued  for  the  arrest  of  a  labour  leader  and  his  accomplices 
charged  with  wholesale  poisoning  of  non-imion  workmen  at  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

—  It  was  proposed,  with  the  approval  of  the  official  liquidator,  that 
a  fund  should  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  necessitous  of  the  inves- 
tors in  the  "  Liberator"  and  its  affiliated  banks  and  building  societies  which 
had  been  declared  bankrupt.  It  was  stated  that  upwards  of  seven  millions 
sterling  had  been  invested  in  these  undertakings,  chiefly  by  the  working  and 
poorer  trades  classes. 

20.  The  Union  Company's  steamship  Nvhian,  bound  for  the  Cape,  ran 
upon  a  rock  whilst  entering  Lisbon  harbour  during  a  dense  fog,  and  in  a  few 
hours  sank,  all  the  passengers,  crew  and  mails  having  been  safely  landed. 

—  The  French  Ministry,  on  the  representation  of  the  Procureur-General, 
obtained  permission  to  prosecute  five  Deputies  and  five  Senators  (including 
several  ex- Ministers)  for  receiving  money  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canal  scheme. 

—  The  committee  presided  over  by  Sir  Henry  James,  M.P.,  which  had 
undertaken  to  investigate  the  expenditure  by  '*  General"  Booth  on  the 
"Darkest  England"  project,  reported  in  generally  favourable  terms  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  being  carried  out,  and  wholly  exonerated 
Mr.  Booth  of  any  personal  aim. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  presided  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Fund,  arising  from  the  surplus  of  the  Naval  Exhibition — about  47,000/. — the 
interest  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  distributed  in  monthly  grants. 

21.  The  petition  against  the  return  of  Mr.  Isaacson,  M.P.  for  Stepney, 
after  a  long  hearing,  dismissed  ;  the  respondent  being  allowed  half  his  costs. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  left  London  for  Biarritz,  where  he  was  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  before  the  assembling  of  Parliament. 
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21.  The  oldest  theatre  in  Gothenburg,  built  in  1816,  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
without  involving  any  loss  of  life. 

22.  An  important  gold-field  discovered  in  the  State  of  Utah,  on  the 
Colorado  River,  to  which  thousands  of  people  at  once  flocked,  very  large 
nuggets  having  been  found. 

—  A  duel,  arising  out  of  the  Panama  Canal  scandal,  fought  at  Paris 
between  MM.  CMmenceau  and  D^roul^de.  Three  shots  were  exchanged, 
but  neither  combatant  was  touched. 

—  The  annual  conference  of  head  masters  met  at  Merchant  Taylors* 
School  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  and  was  largely  attended  by 
the  masters  of  the  leading  London  and  provincial  schools. 

2.3.  Mr.  Michael  DaWtt,  M.P.  for  North  Meath,  imseated  on  petition,  on 
the  ground  of  imdue  spiritual  influence  exercised  by  the  clergy  and  bishop 
of  the  diocese. 

—  A  demonstration  of  unemployed  workers  and  others  at  Bristol  led  to 
a  collision  with  the  police,  and  the  troops,  who  had  in  anticipation  been 
sent  from  Aldershot,  were  employed  to  clear  the  streets. 

—  The  sale  of  the  Blenheim  orchids,  lasting  four  days,  realised  5,000 

guineas. 

—  Another  revolutionary  movement  broke  out  in  the  Province  of 
Corrientes  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  Government  troops  being  worsted 
in  the  struggle. 

—  Four  men,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the  manslaughter  of  Inspector 
Martin  at  Gweedore,  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  penal  servitude,  set 
at  liberty  by  order  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

24.  At  Madrid  a  deputation  of  Spanish  ladies,  including  representatives 
of  the  highest  aristocracy,  waited  on  the  Spanish  Premier  to  protest  against 
the   opening   of  the   new   Protestant  ChapeL     Senor  Sagasta  declined  to 

interfere. 

—  A  serious  fire  destroyed  several  rooms  in  the  Globe  newspaper  ofiice 
in  the  Strand. 

—  A  violent  explosion,  attributed  to  dynamite,  wrecked  a  large  portion 
of  the  Dublin  Detective  Office,  situated  close  to  the  Castle  and  Municipal 
l^uildings.  One  officer  was  killed,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  damage  was 
done  in  the  neighbourhood. 

—  A  severe  frost  set  in  all  over  England,  the  thermometer,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  abnormally  high,  suddenly  faUing  to  many  degrees  below 
freezing  point. 

26.  In  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  Franco-Swiss  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce by  the  French  Chamber,  the  Swiss  authorities  decided  to  apply  "  the 
general  tariff  "  to  all  French  goods,  and  if  necessary  to  raise  it  on  all  French 

imports. 

—  Intense  cold  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  accompanied 
in  places  by  severe  blizzards,  occasioning  great  loss  of  cattle. 
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26.  Additional  precautions  taken  in  London  and  the  provinces  to  protect 
public  buildings  in  view  of  a  revival  of  the  dynamite  campaign.  Rules  with 
regard  to  many  places  which  had  been  relaxed  for  some  time  were  ordered 
to  be  stringently  enforced. 

27.  M.  Pasteur's  seventieth  birthday  celebrated  by  an  imposing  gathering 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne,  at  which  President  Camot,  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  and  learned  bodies,  and  delegates  of  several  foreign 
universities  were  present. 

—  At  New  York,  Bishop  Potter  laid  the  comer-stone  of  an  Episcopalian 
Cathedral  to  be  erected  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of  one  and  a  half  millions 
sterHng,  and  to  contain  seven  different  chapels  in  which  Sunday  services 
would  be  conducted  in  as  many  languages. 

28.  A  terrible  dynamite  explosion  took  place  at  New  York  in  a  tunnel 
which  was  being  excavated  imder  the  East  River.  Some  dynamite  cartridges 
which  were  being  thawed  exploded  and  killed  six  men  and  three  women, 
wrecking  all  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Law  Society,  held  at  Toronto,  it  was 
decided  to  admit  women  to  the  practice  of  law  in  the  province. 

—  Notwithstanding  the  severe  frost  that  had  set  in  generally  all  over 
Europe,  several  fresh  cases  of  cholera  were  reported  from  Hamburg,  while 
an  even  more  severe  outbreak  was  reported  at  Dunkirk.  In  the  United 
States  the  cold  was  also  very  intense,  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  being  quite 
frozen  over. 

29.  A  Royal  Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Aberdare,  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  desirability  of  altering  the  Poor  Law  in  cases  of 
destitution  from  old  age. 

—  The  Khedive  invested  by  Lord  Cromer  with  the  insignia  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath. 

—  An  explosion  took  place  in  Paris  in  an  ante-room  of  the  Prefecture  of 
the  Police.  A  bomb  of  some  sort  had  apparently  been  deposited  in  a  chest 
in  the  room,  and  was  fired  by  a  clockwork  mechanism.  Nobody  was  injured, 
but  the  room  and  its  surroundings  were  much  damaged. 

30.  A  strike  in  the  South  Wales  mining  district,  affecting  90,000  persons, 
averted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  notice  terminating  the  sliding  scale  arrange- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  year. 

—  The  eighth  session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  opened  at  Allaha- 
bad under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonerjee,  barrister  of  Calcutta. 
Seven  hundred  delegates  from  various  parts  of  India  attended. 

31.  The  Cunard  steamer  Umbria,  after  giving  rise  to  great  uneasiness, 
reached  New  York  in  safety.  She  had  broken  her  main  shaft  on  the  23rd 
inst.,  when  south  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  experienced  very  severe 
weather.  The  chief  engineer,  however,  succeeded  in  repairing  the  shaft,  and 
the  ship  was  safely  brought  into  port. 
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31.  Incendiary  addresses  to  all  the  factions  opposed  to  the  Kepublican 
Government  posted  in  various  parts  of  Paris,  calling  upon  the  Bonapartists, 
Royalists,  Anarchists,  &c..  to  make  common  cause. 

—  The  number  of  deaths  from  coUiery  and  other  mine  explosions  during 
the  year  was  returned  at  126,  as  compared  with  51  in  1891  and  290  in  1890. 

—  The  Emperor  of  China,  by  imperial  rescript,  ennobled  for  three  gene- 
rations the  ancestors  of  Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  K.C.M.G.,  Secretary  of  the 
Chinese  Legation  in  London.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  Lispector-General  of 
Mantine,  had  hitherto  been  the  only  European  on  whom  this  distinction 
had  been  conferred. 

—  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  paid  a  visit  to  Dublin  to  receive  the 
freedom  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  attended  mass  in  state  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral. 
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LITERATURE. 

Of  history  this  yeaar  there  is  little,  and  that  little  is  mostly  contemporary  or 
foreign.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  Mr.  Fronde's  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada  (Longmans),  compiled  from  the  book  of  Captain  Fernandez  Buro,  a 
Spanish  naval  officer,  which  in  its  turn  was  the  collected  testimony  of  the 
documents  and  letters  left  by  the  commanders  and  other  actors  in  the  drama. 
The  narrative,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  fascinating  and  dramatic  in  spite  of 
several  inaccuracies,  to  which  Professor  Froude  seems  unavoidably  liable. 
The  accoimt  of  the  fight  off  Gravelines  is  particularly  fine.  It  was  a  glorious 
fight,  both  to  the  English  who  won,  and  to  the  Spaniards  who,  with  their 
unwieldy  ships  and  worse  than  useless  guns,  simply  and  bravely  endured 
unto  death.  The  book  is  perhaps  marred  by  an  uncalled  attack  on  Philip  II., 
in  spite  of  all  evidences  and  presumptions  in  his  favour,  especially  as  even 
now  his  name  is  one  of  the  blackest  in  Europe.  The  second  essay  on  Antonio 
Perez,  that  dark  and  dreadful  hero  of  the  time,  shows  that  Professor  Froude 
can  take  a  just  view  of  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Ring  of  Spain.  In 
this  essay  he  offers  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  that  celebrated  episode  in 
Spanish  history,  while  he  insists  that  there  can  be  no  truth  in  the  story  of 
Philip's  liaison  with  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  though  it  was  repeated  so  lately 
as  1883  by  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell  in  his  life  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  Pro- 
fessor Fronde's  explanation  of  the  King's  treatment  of  his  secretary  and  of 
the  whole  round  of  circumstances  attendant  on  the  murder  of  Escovedo  is 
more  plausible  and  hangs  better  together  than  Mignet's  theory  of  the  same 
events.  Next  comes  Mr.  J.  H.  Round's  "  Study  of  the  Anarchy,"  which  he 
ha.s  chosen  to  call  Oeo£hrey  do  Mandeville  (Longmans),  holding  that  by 
concentration  on  the  career  of  a  typical  man  the  whole  period  is  more  easily 
grasped.  With  the  greatest  care,  knowledge  and  thoroughness  he  traces  tfab 
malice,  falseness  and  greed  of  this  powerful  man,  to  whom  both  Stephen 
and  the  Empress  Maud  were  obliged  to  pay  court,  and  who  was  in  turn  the 
ally  of  the  highest  bidder.  Mr.  Bound  has  made  many  important  discoveries, 
cleared  up  many  important  points,  and  presents  an  admirable  picture  of 
that  wild  and  hitherto  sparsely  chronicled  time.  On  the  early  administra- 
tion of  London  he  throws  new  light,  and  discusses  among  other  things 
points  of  constitutional  history,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Crown,  the 
origin  of  earldoms,  and  the  judicial  and  fiscal  systems  of  the  time.    But  if 
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his  matter  is  well-ni^h  infallible,  his  form  is  open  to  objection.  The  book 
would  have  gained  in  value  to  students  by  a  clearer  and  more  orderly 
arrangement.  The  third  volume  of  Professor  Freeman's  ^^tory  of  Sloily 
from  the  Earliest  nmes  (Clarendon  Press)  has  appeared  this  year,  in  which 
we  have  also  to  chronicle  the  death  of  its  celebrated  author.  The  time  of 
the  Athenian  and  Carthaginian  invasions  is  the  period  covered,  and  the 
work  is  most  thorough  and  admirable,  if  a  little  lengthy.  Many  facts  cuid 
views  entirely  new  have  been  recorded  and  expounded.  In  judging  of 
character  and  motive  Professor  Freeman  has  been  somewhat  unsympathetic. 
Nicias  is  too  gently,  the  elder  Dionysius,  who,  with  all  his  not  inexcusable 
faults,  did  great  things  for  Sicily  and  the  world,  too  harshly  treated.  The 
Professor  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  last-named  freed  his  country 
from  invaders  and  crippled  Carthage,  to  which  Sicily  would  have  been  a 
valuable  vantage  point  in  the  coming  struggle  with  Bome.  But  in  the 
laborious  collection  and  conscientious  certifying  of  facts  he  has  been  almost 
unrivalled.  An  important  book  also  is  Mr.  Armstrong's  IClizabeth  Famese 
(Longmans).  The  Termagant  of  Spain  has  found  a  friendly  biographer  who, 
while  he  conceals  none  of  her  intrigues  and  high-handed  actions,  which  had 
no  great  or  national  object,  but  only  the  aggrandisement  of  herself  and  her 
familv,  yet  does  not  blame  or  censure  her  as  she  deserves.  Her  treatment 
of  Alberoni  alone,  who,  had  he  been  aUowed,  would  have  made  Spain  a 
power  in  Europe,  is  sufficient  condemnation.  Strong-willed,  selfish  and 
short-sighted,  she  involved  Spain  in  danger  after  danger  with  one  country 
after  another,  all  to  further  some  private  scheme  for  the  advancement 
of  some  one  of  her  children.  In  the  interval  between  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  Spain  might  have  acquired  prestige,  and 
would  have  done  so,  she  contrived  to  ruin  its  every  chance.  Her  known 
schemes  and  utter  disregard  of  all  national  honour  or  position  made  her  as 
much  dreaded  at  Madrid  as  in  London  or  Paris.  But,  in  contrast  to  all  this, 
in  domestic  Hfe  she  was  devoted  to  a  fickle,  hypochondriac,  ill-tempered 
husband,  an  afifectionate  mother  and  the  mistress  of  a  court  of  exemplary 
purity  at  a  time  when  so  many  others  were  filthy  and  unclean. 

Passing  to  later  times,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick's  Seoret  Senrioe  under  Pitt 
(Longmans)  first  claims  our  attention.  This  is  a  book  of  much  merit,  showing 
both  acuteness  and  industry,  but  there  is  a  digressiveness  and  absence  of 
chronological  sequence  in  it  which  detract  something  from  that  merit.  It  is 
a  history  of  Irish  informers,  the  earliest  being  the  celebrated  pamphleteer 
and  wit,  Father  O'Leary,  whom  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  proves  to  have  been  the  spy 
of  the  Government  in  1789  upon  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  The  value  of  this 
author's  discoveries  concerning  Francis  Magan,  the  betrayer  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  has  been  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Lecky.  The  infamous  McNally's 
double  life,  as  the  salaried  informer  and  betrayer  of  his  companions, 
and  as  the  trusted  friend  of  the  patriot  Curran,  is  vividly  depicted.  Samuel 
Turner,  LL.D.,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  tries  to  identify  vnth  the  "J.  Bichardson," 
and  "  Lord  Downshire's  friend,"  who  kept  ministers  acquainted  with  the 
doings  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  on  the  continent.  To  his  treachery  he 
ascribes  the  hanging  of  Father  O'Coigly  and  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Lawless.  But 
Mr.  Lecky's  statement  that  Turner's  true  name  is  given  in  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Canipden,  the  Viceroy,  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  discounts  this  theory. 
With  Duckett  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  lenient,  and  very  severe  towards  Reynolds 
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and  Captain  Armstrong.  Another  book  of  the  same  kind  is  Major  H.  Le 
Caron's  Twenty-Vive  Tears  In  the  Seoret  Servtoe  (Heinemann),  which 
gives  information  of  the  deepest  value  and  interest  in  a  clear  and  dramatic 
style.  Outwardly,  Major  Le  Caron  was  an  Irish  revolutionary  leader, 
secretly,  a  paid  spy  of  the  English  Government.  He  took  this  rdle  in  1867, 
after  having  seen  active  service  in  the  Rebellion  of  the  United  States  in 
1861,  and  now  tells  the  inner  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
of  its  connection  with  the  Land  League,  of  the  so-called  Jubilee  Plot,  of  the 
Dynamite  Conspiracy,  of  the  SuUivan-Cronin  dispute,  of  his  own  intercourse 
with  O'Neill,  with  Alex.  Sullivan,  "the  archfiend"  of  American  politics, 
with  Mackay  Lomasney  of  London  Bridge  fame,  with  Michael  Davitt,  Pat 
Egan,  Charles  Pamell,  and  other  celebrities  of  to-day.  On  Persia  and  the 
Persian  Question  (Longmans)  the  Hon.  George  Curzon  publishes  a  book, 
the  first  noteworthy  on  this  subject  since  Sir  John  Malcolm's  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  Taste,  experience,  study,  and  travel  have  especially 
fitted  him  for  the  task,  and  in  his  work  students  of  all  branches  will  find 
trustworthy  and  interesting  matter  given  in  an  accomplished  manner.  Full 
as  it  is  of  historical,  archaeological,  geographical,  and  personal  matter,  its 
greatest  value  hes  perhaps  in  the  author's  grasp  of  the  political  situation  and 
his  estimate  of  poHtical  necessities  and  developments.  He  is  weU-disposed 
towards  the  Shah's  government  and  to  the  Persians  themselves,  while 
acknowledging  the  many  faults  they  have  from  an  European  point  of  view. 
With  the  gravity  of  the  attitude  of  Russia  towards  India  he  is  much  im- 
pressed. His  account  of  the  systematic  and  all-pervading  gift-making,  which 
is  obligatory  throughout  all  branches  of  official  hfe,  is  full  of  interest,  and 
shows  how  impossible  is  any  stable  and  solid  basis  of  governmental  relation. 
As  every  office  is  "  in  theory  "  of  a  year's  duration,  and  invariably  goes  to 
the  highest  bidder,  the  internal  matters  of  the  country  are  always  more  or 
less  uncertain.  In  his  modestly  called  Footnote  to  ^^tory  (CasseU)  Mr. 
R.  L.  Stevenson  gives  a  fair  and  clear  account  of  the  recent  eight  years  of 
trouble  in  Samost,  in  which  Germany  bore  so  prominent  and  so  unfortunate 
a  paxt.  It  is  practically  an  appeal  to  Germany  on  behalf  of  the  Samoans 
and  their  ex-King  Mataafa.  The  only  bar,  Mr.  Stevenson  says,  to  his 
restoration  is  the  amour  propre  of  Germany  who  cannot  forgive  her  illustrious 
enemy,  the  reinstatement  of  whom  in  power  would  moreover  indefinitely 
postpone  her  chance  of  annexing  the  group.  He  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
the  famous  hurricane,  from  which  the  British  ship  Calliope  alone  escaped, 
and  of  the  noble  conduct  of  the  Samoans  who  risked  their  own  lives  to 
save  their  enemies. 

Sir  James  Ramsay's  Tiancaster  and  Tork  (Clarendon  Press),  though  not 
a  brilliant  work,  gives  evidence  of  great  industry,  research,  and  conamon- 
sense,  and  is  on  the  whole  the  best  general  history  of  the  fifteenth  century 
yet  written.  He  has  collected  a  mass  of  new  evidence,  and,  by  original 
investigation  and  personal  examination  of  the  battlefields  (of  which  thoroughly 
excellent  maps  are  given),  as  well  as  by  utilising  the  labours  of  others,  con- 
sulting standard  authorities,  local  histories  and  so  on,  he  has  been  able  to 
produce  a  fairly  full  and  remarkably  accurate  survey  of  the  time.  The  great 
lack  in  the  work  is  the  absence  of  any  clue  to  the  social  and  political  ideas 
which  lay  beneath  the  actions.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  entire  omission  of 
the  greatest  event  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  rising  of  Wat  Tyler. 
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History  of  another  country  is  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Francis  Farkman's  Balf 
CSentury  of  Oonfllot  (Macmillan).    The  author's  minnte  acquaintance  with 
his  subject  enables  him  to  record  telling  facts  which  otherwise  had  been  for- 
gotten.   He  writes  strongly  and  to  the  point,  and  admirahly  depicts  New 
England  life  and  feeling.    This  year  Sir  Edward  Hertslet  has  published  the 
fourth  and  final  volume  of  Tbm  WUnp  of  Ihuropo  bgr  Tioatj  (Harrison),  a 
most  useful  work,  the  first  two  yolnmes  of  which  appeared  sixteen  years 
ago,  showing  the  political  and  territorial  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  general  peace  of  1814.    As  librarian  of  the  Foreign  Office  he  has 
had  every  opportunity  and  faciUty  for  makmg  himself  acquainted  with  his 
subject,  and  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory.    The  period  covered  by  this 
volume  is  1875-1891,  and  in  it  are  brought  together  the  treaties  consequent 
on  wars  and  pacific  negotiations,  and  all  important  documents  leading  up  to 
them,  by  which  the  political  relations  and  territorial  limits  of  Europe  have 
been  changed  during  that  period.    Another  contribution  to  modem  history 
is  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd's  Irotaad  ludor  tho  Z«ad  Ii^ifno  (Blackwood),  which 
is  a  narrative  of  his  own  experience  as  a  most  successful  magistrate.    It 
cannot  be  considered  an  exhaustive  account,  since  there  are  many  important 
matters  upon  which  he  is  entirely  silent.    For  instance,  he  says  nothing  of 
the  famine  and  destitution  in  the  year  1880,  which  were  factors  in  the 
problem,  nor  of  the  pitiable  position  of  the  formers  before  the  Act  of  1881. 
But  his  own  courage  and  determination  in  those  times  of  terrible  disorder 
compel  admiration.    He  it  was  who  perceived  the  failure  of  the  centralisation 
of  government,  and  suggested  to  Mr.  Forster  that  decentralised  system  under 
which  he  himself  was  "  special  resident  magistrate."    The  book  is  a  vivid 
presentation  of  the  class-warfare  that  raged  throughout  the  country.    Tet 
another  department  of  modern  contemporary  history  is  the  subject  of  Miss 
M.  Betham  Edwards*  TramoB  of  To<4ay  (Percival),  tilie  first  volume  of  which 
has  appeared  this  year.    Miss  Edwards  is  doing  for  England  what  was  yet 
to  be  done,  depicting  the  life  of  the  French  peasant    And  if  her  pictures 
are  always  of  the  summer-time  and  always  in  brightest  pigments,  yet  her 
book  wiU  teach  us  many  things  we  do  not  know,  for  there  is  no  English- 
woman who  knows  so  much  about  French  country  life.    Her  book  is  caUed 
'*A  Survey,  Comparative  and  Betrospective,'*  but  she  hardly  takes  into 
account  the  years  of  destitution  and  misery  which  oppressed  the  peasant  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  until  emigration  and  migration  bettered  his 
condition.    The  state  of  fairly  universal  prosperity  now  obtaining  in  France 
she  seems  to  imagine  as  having  steadily  advanced  since  1789,  but  it  really 
began  in  the  Second  Empire.     She  is  fully  alive  to  the  problem  of  the 
steadily  growing  gulf  between  intellect  and  agricultural  labour  in  France. 

Among  the  best  of  the  contributions  to  the  Bulers  of  India  Series 
(Clarendon  Press)  are  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  Rm^U  flBgh  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Cotton's  Mountctuart  TBIphlnrtonii.  In  the  first  the  author  ably  tells  the 
story  of  this  most  sagacious  Sikh,  who,  though  he  at  one  time  considered 
the  question  of  disputing  the  British  power  in  India,  was  never  a  "  Buler  " 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  chief  of  the  Sikhs,  whom  he  had 
consolidated,  at  once  our  ally  and  subject,  and  founder  of  the  famous  Sikh 
Army  on  European  models.  He  had  enormaoB  infiuence,  and  his  counsels 
prevailed  among  the  natives  many  years  after  his  death.  His  career  and 
his  attitude  towards  us  probably  detearmined  oar  late  in  India.    To  any  ^^bo 
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may  have  to  do  with  the  government  of  India  this  will  be  a  most  usefol 
£Uid  instructive  book,  and  its  author  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  write  it.     Mr. 
Cotton's  excellent  monograph  is  a  memoir  worthy  of  his  hero,  who  began  the 
connection  of  a  long  life  with  India  when  he  became  a  writer  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service  at  the  age  of  fifteen.    At  twenty-four  he  obtained  the 
post  of  Resident  at  Nagpur,  and  at  forty,  having  shown  great  administrative 
talent,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Bombay.    His  work  in  India  of  settling 
the  land  revenues,  reforming  the  old  methods  of  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
defining  his  relations  with  native  feudatories,  causing  a  legal  code  of  his  time 
to  be  made,  encouraging  education  and  the  employment  of  natives  in  the 
public  service,  and  visiting  each  district  of  his   Presidency  in  turn,   thus 
gaining  the  good-will  of  his  subjects,  is  well  and  clearly  smnmarised.     Mr. 
Cotton  also  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Elphinstone's  active  Hfe  and 
strong  intellectual  tastes.    The  record  of  his  reading  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
during  his  long  journey  to  Poona,  would  not,  in  Mr.  Cotton's  opinion,  "  dis- 
credit Macaulay."     After  a  service  of  thirty-one  years  Elphinstone  left  India 
in  1828,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  till  his  death  in  1859  is  briefly  and  well 
told  in  the  last  chapter.    There  are  four  more  of  this  series.     First  comes 
liord  WUliam  Benttnok,  by  Demetrius  Boulger.     Though  perhaps  not  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  remarkable.  Lord  William  was  imdoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  high-minded  and  peace-loving  of  our  Governors-General.     His 
rule  was  one  of  beneficence.     He  suppressed  the  barbarous  custom  of  sati, 
which  hitherto  we  had  been  afraid  of  interfering  with,   stamped  out  the 
terrible  Thugs,  opened  the  English  service  to  natives,  removed  the  disabilities 
inciunbent  on  Christian  Hindus,  and  established  the  English  speech  in  Hin- 
dustan.     In  the  last  endeavour  he  was  supported  by  Macaulay  smd  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe.     His  policy  towards  other  powers  w«is  one  of  non-inter- 
ference, as  was  also  that  of  the  next  ^*  Buler  *'  under  notice,  liOrd  Xiawrenoe, 
whose  attitude  towards  Afghanistan  gave  rise  to  the  now  hackneyed  phrase 
of  "  masterly  inactivity."    In  writing  the  life  of  this  Governor  Sir  Charles 
Aitchison  has  produced  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  series.     He  concentrates 
his  attention  on  the  Mutiny  Year,  which  he  declares  to  have  been  "  the  most 
romantic  of  Sir  John  Lawrence's  Ufe."     In  this  he  takes  a  different  view 
from  that  of  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  who  was  Lawrence's  secretary.     It  was  his 
management  of  the  Pimjab  during  the  mutiny  that  first  attracted  notice  to 
Lawrence,  though  his  health  had  then  already  begun  to  fail.      Another 
native,  BCltdhava  lUCo  Bindhla,  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Eeene's  book. 
Sindhia  was  a  great  Maratha  chieftain  and  a  very  typical  one,  though  per- 
haps not  the  most  important.    As  a  statesman  he  was  almost  unrivalled, 
and,  like  Banjit  Singh,  he  formed  an  army  on  European  models.     Mr.  Eeene 
tells  in  a  very  thorough  fashion  the  story  of  his  occupation  of  Delhi  and 
guardianship  of  the  blind  Emperor,  Shah  Alam,  but  gives  us  hardly  enough 
information  about  his  general,  that  Savoyard  adventurer,  De  Boigne.     More 
strongly  than  ever  this  volume  brings  before  us  the  necessity  of  some  recog- 
nised code  of  the  spelling  of  Indian  names.     Mr.  Morse  Stephens's  Albu- 
querque is  the  record  of  an  honest  faithful  life.    Alphonse  de  Albuquerque 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Portuguese  India  in  1509,  having  already  fought 
for  his  country  against  the  Moors  and  acquired  an  undying  hatred  of 
Islamism.      He  established  fortified  factories  at  Calicut    and    Diu,  and 
devoted  himself  to  trying  to  obteun  a  conmiercial  monopoly  for  Portugal^ 
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and  to  extirpating  the  various  tribes  of  Mohammedaiis,  who  at  that  time 
had  the  export  trade  of  India.  But  the  intoleranoe  of  the  Pdrtagaese  ol  natlTe 
customs  and  rites  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  retain  any  footing  in  the 
country.  In  this  connection  we  may  mention  Tte  TmniiMjfwttmim  of 
British  India  (Clarendon  Press),  by  K  H.  Baden-PoweU,  which  is  a  most 
useful  book  to  Indian  civil  servants,  for  money  derived  from  the  land  is  the 
basis  of  the  revenue  in  India,  and  not  by  Miy  means  what  it  suggests  to  an 
European  ear.  Whebher  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  rent  or  taxation  is  a  moot 
point.  The  author  traces  the  processes  by  which  the  present  state  of  things 
has  been  arrived  at.  It  had  its  origin  in  barbarous  times,  was  variously 
developed  in  the  hands  of  the  Eolarian,  Dravidian,  Aryan,  and  Mohamme- 
dan tribes  who  successively  overran  India,  and  proceeded  from  a  mere 
grain-giving  to  a  regular  <'land  revenne  assessed  in  money"  or  in  kind  hi 
Akbar's  time.  Since  then  there  has  been  much  change,  and  the  British 
found  great  difficulty  in  rightly  assessing,  and  producing  order.  The  book 
is  comprehensive,  includes  Burma  and  the  adjacent  isles,  and  is  fomiahed 
with  many  maps.  Akin  in  subject  to  the  foregoing  books  on  India  is  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes*s  AllRlMUi  Wars,  1M9  41  mad  10M-8O,  which  he  has 
compiled  for  a  series  the  Messrs.  Seeley  are  bringing  out  on  the  inost  im- 
portant events  of  our  own  time.  No  one  is  better  fitted  to  record  these 
significant  passages  in  Anglo-Indian  history.  In  800  pages  the  story  is  folly 
yet  concisely  told,  from  the  first  q[uarrel  with  Dost  Mohammed  in  1888. 
Mr.  Forbes,  it  may  be  remarked,  takes  Major  Proudfoot's  view  of  the  siege 
of  Zellalabad,  which  is  now  becoming  generally  accepted.  Also  here  we 
may  suitably  notice  two  more  special  pleadings  for  Warren  Hastings,  The 
Administration  of  Warren  BbwtiBge,  1778-17M,  by  Pirofessor  G.  W. 
Forrest  (Government  Press :  Calcutta),  and  BestlBgs  ead^ke  Heliffla  War, 
by  Sir  John  Strachey  (Clarendon  Press).  The  rehabilitation  was  begun  by 
Captain  Trotter  in  1876,  and  Sir  James  Stephen  seven  years  later  maintained 
the  defence.  The  malignity  of  Champion  and  Francis,  through  whom  Burke 
was  inspired  and  Macaulay  informed,  is  now  establiahed,  and  the  dire  efieotb 
on  Hastings'  reputation  will  be  slowly  removed  as  the  fawdnation  of 
Macaulay's  brilliant  indictments  fades  into  inaccuracy.  Professor  Forrest 
had  a  mass  of  evidence  at  his  oonunand,  and  his  seal  and  industry  are 
remarkable.  Sir  J.  Strachey  draws  his  information  from  MS.  records  at  the 
India  Office  and  from  2fi4  volumes  of  Hastings*  MS.  papers  at  the  British 
Museum.  Both  give  uniformity  and  consistency  to  tiieir  hero's  career,  prove 
his  political  insight  and  strong  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  show  him, 
according  to  the  last-named  defender,  as  "  not  only  the  most  wise  and  ooura- 
geous  of  the  founders  of  our  Indian  Empire — for  that  even  his  enemies 
could  hardly  deny — ^but  as  one  of  the  most  virtuous." 

To  Messrs.  Macmillan's  excellent  series  of  Twelve  MngWefc  fltateeoMtt 
Professor  Beesly  adds  one  on  Qpieen  'BHmeheth  After  five  brief  pages 
describing  her  life  before  she  came  to  the  throne  he  devotes  the  whole 
book  to  her  character  and  policy  as  statesman,  not  as  woman.  He  of  oourse 
gives  several  chapters  to  foreign  affidrs,  which  are  necessary  to  the  fall  pre- 
sentment of  the  English  position.  In  her  vacillations,  delays,  oi^rioes,  and 
prevarications  he  ably  traces  one  undeviating  line  of  potioy,  thou^  he  hardly 
mokes  enough  allowance  for  the  genuine  love  of  her  country  which  was  after 
all  at  the  heart  of  all  she  did.    Feelmg  that  hereditary  reverenee  for  Iringehip 
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wa.8  weaker  among  Protestants  than  Catholics,  she  avoided  doing  anything 
to  injure  the  cause  of  monarchy.  It  was  this  feeling  that  prompted  her 
constant  refusal  of  the  crown  of  Holland,  her  abstention  from  definite  inter- 
ference in  Scotland,  and  her  delay  in  ordering  Mar^s  execution.  To  Burleigh 
Professor  Beesly  hardly  shows  justice,  often  assigning  as  his  motive  for 
action  his  desire  to  save  his  head  if  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  should  come  to  the 
throne.  But  he  comes  to  sound  and  sensible  conclusions  on  points  that  are 
open  to  discussion.  His  view  that,  "  barring  accidents,  the  English  were 
boimd  to  win  *'  in  the  fight  with  the  Armada  is  somewhat  unusual  Another 
of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series,  the  Sng^lish  Men  of  Action,  has  Montrooe, 
by  Mowbray  Morris,  as  its  latest  volume.  This  book  contains  nearly  all 
the  virtues  and  lacks  most  of  the  faults  of  Mark  Napier's  "  Memoirs  of 
Montrose."  Mr.  Morris  gives  perhaps  too  much  attention  to  the  imevent- 
ful  period  between  his  hero's  defection  from  the  covenant  and  his  briUiant 
Highland  campaign  and  too  Httle  to  his  poetic  capabilities.  And,  speaking 
of  the  Highland  ccunpaign,  he  talks  of  Montrose  being  "  among  his  own 
people,"  whereas  Montrose  was  a  Lowlander.  There  are  few  dates  in  the 
book  and  some  imsubstantiable  statements.  There  appears  to  be  a  tacit 
recognition  of  Montrose  as  a  poet,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  till  sixty 
years  after  his  death  that  his  one  great  poem  was  ascribed  to  him.  Next 
comes  the  series  of  ^le  Prime  BGniaiers  of  Queen  Victoria  (Sampson 
Low).  In  Mr.  Saintsbury's  SUurl  of  Derby,  which  is  a  quite  admirable 
picture  of  the  aristocratic  EngUsh  statesmsm,  the  author's  very  excellent 
and  just  appreciation  of  his  subject  as  a  man  and  a  writer  is  spoiled  by  a 
biassed  accoimt  of  his  poUtical  opinion  and  services.  Mr.  Saintsbury  frankly 
admits  his  prejudices,  but  having  the  generosity  to  do  that  he  should  be  able 
to  take  a  more  fair  estimate.  Such  a  book  is  marred  by  the  introduction  of 
the  biographer's  own  views,  especially  when  his  judgments  are  on  the  face 
of  them  contestable,  and,  some  of  them,  passed  on  persons  living  at  the  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole.  Yet  one  more  series :  ^le  Story  of  the 
ZTations  (Fisher  Unwin).  For  this  Mr.  Oman  writes  nie  Bjnuuitine 
Smpire,  and  Miss  Bella  Duffy  Thie  Tuscan  Republios.  Mr.  Oman's  book 
is  one  of  the  best  that  have  yet  appeared.  In  the  850  short  pages  the  period 
covered  (nearly  twelve  centuries)  is  fully  and  admirably  treated.  Of  the 
character  £md  work  of  the  personages  he  has  a  wonderful  grasp,  and  a  happy 
knack  of  finding  a  parallel  in  well-known  Enghsh  or  modem  history,  thus 
conveying  to  the  reader  a  vivid  and  true  impression  in  very  few  words. 
Historical  instinct,  good  style,  and  wise  judgment  are  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  book.  Though  so  well  up  in  medisBval  warfare  Mr.  Oman 
does  not  devote  too  much  space  even  to  such  important  battles  as  Hadrianople 
and  Manzikert ;  and  of  course  in  a  work  of  this  size  no  side-issues,  such  as 
the  authorship  of  the  **  Secret  History,"  or  the  chronology  of  the  Saracens' 
conquests  of  Syria,  can  be  entered  into.  Mr.  Lecky's  animadversion  of 
practically  all  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  much  too  sweeping  and  ill-con- 
sidered a  statement  for  that  eminently  fair-minded  historian,  is  over  and 
over  again  refuted.  The  clear  and  suggestive  headings  to  the  chapters  must 
not  be  passed  unnoticed.  Miss  Duf^s  book  concerns  itself  with  Genoa  as 
well  as  with  Florence,  Siena,  Pisa,  and  Lucca.  It  is  packed  full  of  various 
smd  interesting  matter,  but,  at  any  rate  imtil  after  it  reaches  1800,  it  is  not 
aoranged  in  the  most  lucid  manner.    Her  detestation  of  the  Medici  family. 
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and  especially  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,  is  very  marked.  There  are  good 
illustrations  and  a  map  of  Tuscany.  A  book  dealing  with  another  great 
family  of  Italy  is  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  Tragedy  of  the  CAsars  (Methuen). 
In  two  handsome  volumes  he  has  written  the  private  and  not  the  public 
history  of  this  illustrious  family  with  its  taint  of  epilepsy  and  insanity,  be- 
lieving that  in  that  way  their  pubUc  history  will  be  more  truly  comprehended. 
Many  of  his  judgments  are  original  and  startling,  but  they  bear  the  impress 
of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  book  is  a  psychological  analysis,  or,  as  he  calls 
it,  a  "  Study  in  Pathological  History.*'  He  has  in  each  case  thoroughly 
mastered  all  that  is  known,  and  then  deduced  the  man. 

As  head  of  the  InteUigence  Department,  and  thus  having  access  to 
sources  of  information  not  open  to  the  general  writer,  Major  F.  R.  Wingate 
was  specially  fitted  to  write  Mahdiiwn  and  theSgirptian  Soudaa  (Macmillan). 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  military  history,  and  carefully  and  accurately  traces 
the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  Soudan.  The  book  is  issued  under  official  sanc- 
tion, so  it  is  non-pohtical,  but  the  author's  own  view,  which  is  that  sooner 
or  later  the  Soudan  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  England,  is  fairly  open  to 
criticism.  There  is  an  excellent  selection  of  maps,  showing  the  various 
trade  routes  by  which  the  Soudan  is  and  can  be  opened  up,  but  of  the  events 
of  recent  years  and  the  present  state  of  native  feeling  he  says  very  Uttle. 
But  this  is  made  up  for  by  Colonel  Colvile's  history  of  the  Soudaa  Cam- 
paign (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode),  which  is  a  minute  and  careful  account  of 
the  preparation,  voyage,  marches,  battles,  and  ultimate  failure  of  that 
expedition.  As  having  some  connection  of  subject  we  may  mention  here 
Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and  Ibq;>lorers  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine),  which  is  a  publi- 
cation of  some  lectures  given  in  the  United  States  by  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 
whose  death  we  have  also  to  lament.  This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
many  books  about  Egypt.  Its  main  idea  is  the  bearing  of  recent  discoveries 
upon  the  history  of  art.  The  first  two  volumes  deal  with  the  labours  of 
explorers,  especially  those  of  M.  Naville  at  Tell-el-Maskhutah  in  1883,  cmd 
Mr.  Petrie  at  Tanis  in  1884,  and  with  the  latter's  famous  finds  of  the  long- 
lost  Naucratis  (1885),  of  the  Daphnse  of  Pelusium  (1886),  and  of  an  unsus- 
pected Greek  colony  at  Fayyiim.  Miss  Edwards  has  attempted  to  adduce 
links  of  evidence  to  prove  that  Greek  art  was  the  descendant  of  the  early 
Egyptian.  The  attempt  is  bold  and  highly  interesting,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  evidence  goes  far  to  support  her  assumptions.  Mr.  Eraser 
Kae's  Sgypt  To-day  (Bentley)  is  a  concise  account  of  the  social,  pohtical, 
and  financial  position  of  the  country  from  the  accession  of  Tewfik  to  his 
untimely  death.  The  conditions  of  the  Egyptian  problem,  and  how  far  its 
solution  under  foreign  and  especially  British  tutelage  has  been  successful,  is 
discussed  with  great  fairness,  and  the  tone  of  Egyptism  opinion  as  shown  in 
native  organs  towards  us  is  carefully  epitomised.  Mr.  Eraser  Bae  has  had 
access  to  many  local  sources  of  information,  of  which  he  has  made  excellent 
use,  but  whilst  recognising  the  material  advantage  to  Egypt  of  our 
occupation,  he  is  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  feelings  with  which  it  is 
regarded  by  the  natives.  Mr.  Milner,  in  England  in  Kgypt  (Arnold),  tells 
in  the  most  admirable  manner  the  story  of  our  work  in  Egypt.  It  is  a  story 
of  keen- sighted  inteUigent  work  in  an  almost  hopeless  chaos.  Ten  years  ago 
that  land  of  paradox  was  in  a  state  of  utmost  disorder,  weakness,  and  bank- 
ruptcy ;  to-day  it  is  solvent,  and  its  people  have  for  the  first  time  some 
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sense  of  seourity  and  hopefulness.  All  the  details  of  this  important  and 
difficult  work,  begun  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  Mr.  Milner  records  with  clearness 
and  interest.  Finance,  statistics,  irrigation,  in  each  of  which  we  have 
rendered  incalculable  service  to  Egypt,  are  treated  with  knowledge  and 
skill.  Another  book  which,  though  about  a  foreign  land,  is  neither  travel 
nor  history,  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Kipling's  Beast  and  Man  in  India  (Macmillan),  a 
sketch  of  Indian  animals  in  their  relations  with  the  people.  He  shows  the 
fallacy  of  the  idea,  supported  even  by  so  careful  a  writer  as  Mr.  Lecky,  in 
his  **  History  of  European  Morals,"  that  Mohammedans  and  Brahmans  are 
more  considerate  of  the  sufferings  and  lives  of  animals  than  Christians.  The 
ox,  horse,  and  ass  are  as  a  rule  cruelly  beaten  by  them,  underfed,  overworked, 
and  left  to  die  when  useless.  Cow-killing  is  the  dangerous  question  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Kipling  also  notices  the  difficulty  of  extirpating  poisonous 
snakes,  in  spite  of  Government  having  spent  287,000  Rs.  on  rewards.  He 
treats  his  subject  in  a  famihar  £md  original  way,  unlike  most  European 
observers,  who,  he  says,  **  look  at  nature  along  the  barrel  of  a  gun,"  which, 
he  adds,  *4s  a  false  perspective."  Dr.  Copleston's  Buddhism  (Longmans) 
is  principally  concerned  with  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  who  are  perhaps  the 
most  truly  representative  of  the  original  faith,  and  to  his  work  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo  brings  seventeen  years  of  residence  as  well  as  careful  study  of 
Buddhist  literature.  It  is  an  important  work  on  an  important  subject, 
explaining  and  discussing  the  elaborate  system  of  ethics  founded  by  Gotama, 
about  500  B.C.  The  Bishop's  judgment  of  Buddhism  as  a  whole—  "  As  a  phase 
of  educated  thought,  it  may  be  traceable  for  some  time  to  come,  but  as  a 
popular  force  it  is  already  passing  by,"  he  says — will  be  the  most  interesting 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  From  India  to  Siberia  is  not  a  long  distance  by  way 
of  Bussia.  Mr.  H.  de  Windt's  Siberia  as  It  Is  (Chapman),  with  its  preface 
by  Mdme.  de  NovikoflF,  is  by  no  means  the  complete  refutation  of  Mr. 
Kennan's  book  that  it  professes  to  be.  He  does  not  himself  charge  Mr. 
Kennan  with  falsehood,  but  repeats  the  statement  of  an  official  of  the  Prisons 
Department  in  Petersburg  that  he  has  deliberately  Ued.  Only  once  does  he 
come  into  direct  controversy  with  Mr.  Kennan,  and  this  has  led  to  an  apology, 
while  Mr.  Kennan's  grave  facts  remain  firm.  The  Inspector-General  of 
Russian  prisons,  a  young  man  of  fashion  in  Petersburg,  is  reported  to  have 
said :  **  The  creduhty  of  the  English  has  always  amused  me."  And  with 
refutations  like  this  Mr.  de  Windt  appears  to  be  satisfied.  Another  book 
about  Bussia,  and  a  very  different  one,  is  Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  New  Bxodus 
(Heinemann),  an  earnest,  passionate  indictment  of  the  Bussian  barbarities 
and  cruel  injustices  to  the  Jews.  It  is  a  thrilling  book,  evidently  written  oflF 
in  excess  of  feeling.  The  author  seriously  denoimces  great  and  public  men, 
and  the  horrors  he  tells  of  as  happening  to-day  are  incredible.  The  quater- 
centenary  of  Colimabus  is  a  suitable  time  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fiske's 
admirable  Discovery  of  America  (Macmillan),  and  Mr.  Markham*s  Chris- 
topher Ck>lunibus,  the  latter  a  contribution  to  Messrs.  Phihp's  series.  The 
World's  Oreat  ICxplorers.  Though  Mr.  Fiske  takes  nothing  from  the  value 
of  Coliunbus's  work  and  his  individual  enterprise  and  bravery,  he  shows  that 
the  discovery  of  America  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  many  converging 
causes,  theories,  and  enterprises  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  view  he 
works  out  with  praiseworthy  elaboration,  examining  every  scrap  of  evidence. 
His  ELccount  of  pre-historic  America,  in  which  he  disposes  of  the  idea  that  a 
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high  state  of  civilisation  existed  there,  is  excellent,  and  his  remarks  and 
illustrations  are  always  shrewd  and  to  the  point.  Mr.  Markham's  book 
contains  much  new  material  not  open  to  Irving,  smd  is  a  good  piece  of  work, 
though  his  judgments  on  the  much-argued  question  as  to  what  Vespucci  was 
doing  between  1500  and  1504,  and  on  the  dispute  about  the  north-west  portion 
of  the  '*  Carta  Marina  '*  of  1518,  are  not  indisputable. 

Of  books  on  theological  and  religious  subjects  Dr.  Robertson's  SUurly 
Religion  of  Israel  (Blackwood)  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  In  this 
troubled  sea  Dr.  Robertson  steers  skilfully  between  the  two  sand-banks  of 
orthodoxy  and  criticism,  and  considers  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Biblical  books  apart  from  that  of  the  early  Israelite  theologj*.  Though 
yielding  several  untenable  points,  he  maintains  the  light  against  the  critics 
and  complains  of  their  arbitrariness,  obscurity  and  transposition  of  words, 
verses  and  even  chapters.  The  book  contains  an  excellent  account  of  the 
critical  schools  of  Germany,  France,  and  Holland.  Dr.  Robertson  contends 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  books  before  the  prophets,  but  urges  some  not 
very  weighty  objections  against  the  latest  theories  with  respect  to  the  three 
law-books.  He  will  not  admit  the  derivation  of  Jahvehism  from  mixed 
rites,  and  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  Biblical  writers  clearly  point  to 
human  sacrifices,  but  his  view  that  the  prophets  held  a  tolerant  attitude 
towards  ritual  is  the  right  one.  Fullest  sympathy  with  the  ancient  Church, 
keen  spiritual  insight,  eloquence,  and  a  sharpness  of  definition  unfrequent 
in  these  tolerant  days  are  the  characteristics  of  the  sermon  Gsmon  Bright 
has  published  under  the  title  of  morality  in  Doctrine  (Longmans).  It  ,is 
probably  his  remarkable  oneness  with  the  days  of  faith  that  leads  Dr.  Bright 
to  deal  in  the  spirit  he  does  with  non-theistic  morality." 

The  well-known  geologist.  Professor  Bonney,  in  his  Christian  Doctrines 
and  Modem  niougrlit  (Longmans),  which  are  the  Boyle  lectures  for  1891, 
shows  himself  an  able  logician  and  devout  Christian,  if  attached  to  a  some- 
what circumscribed  theology.  His  treatment  is  perhaps  not  quite  consistent 
tliroughout ;  for  instance,  his  treatment  of  the  *'  real  "  sacraments  is  incom- 
patible with  that  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  He  presupposes  revelation  as  the  ground  and  test  of  reUgious 
dogma,  but  his  criticism  is  most  able  when  he  deeds  with  such  comparatively 
unimportant  matters,  as  the  history  of  the  expression  Aoyoj. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  Christian  evidences  is  Canon  Holland's  Fleas 
and  Claims  for  Christ  (Longmans),  which  is  a  volmne  of  sermons,  the  first 
four  of  which,  under  the  general  title,  '*  From  Faith  to  Faith,"  may  rank  with 
the  author's  best  work.  His  eloquence  and  peculiarly  individual  style  and 
truly  devout  and  manly  spirit  are  also  marked  in  the  sermons  on  "  The  Boy- 
hood of  Jesus,"  on  War,  and  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to  Sceptics  (Longmans)  is  another  piece  of 
manly  straightforward  work  in  the  field  of  Christian  evidences  bv  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Harrison.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  general 
methods  of  evidential  work,  the  second  applies  these  methods  in  particular 
cases  of  questioning,  doubt,  and  imbehef.  A  valuable  section  is  that  giving 
advice  about  books,  self-control,  self-preparation,  and  hasty  judgments  on 
other  people's  religious  state. 

Dr.  Abbott's  XUisays,  chiefly  on  the  Original  Texts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  (Longmans)  have  cdl  appeared  before  in  various  periodi- 
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cals.     Great  praise  is  due  to  him  for  investigation  and  for  the  correction  of 
many  errors,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  conclusions  of  other  commentators. 
The  two  first  essays  are  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  third 
is  on  the  lexicography  of  the  New.    The  fourth  on  **  Has  nouiv  a  sacrificial 
mecuiing  ?  "  is  a  well-reasoned  piece  of  research,  and  the  fifth  is  on  the  lan- 
guage of  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Christ,  which  he  judges  to  have  been  Greek, 
in  opposition  to  the  existing  opinion,  held  by  Pfannkuche  and  Dr.  Neubauer, 
that  it  was  Aramaic.     Csmon  Driver  writes  an  Xntroduotion  to  the  Xdter*- 
ture  of  the  Old  Teetament  (Edinburgh  :  Clark),  a  valuable  contribution  to 
and  summing  up  of  the  many  writings  about  the  Hexateuch.     He  gives  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  growth  of 
the  canon  according  to  the  Jews,  and  continues  with  chapters  on  the  Hexa- 
teuch, Prophets,  smd  Hagiographa.     For  the  most  part  he  agrees  with  the 
new  school  of  criticism,  but  often  makes  original  conclusions,  which,  from 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew  writings  and  large  acquaintance  with  the 
critical  literature  of  the  subject,  have  great  value.     Messrs.  Alexander  & 
Shepheard  publish  a  history  of  the  Free  Churohes  of  ISngland;  from 
the  Reformation  to  1851  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Skeats,  from  thence  to  1891  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Miall.    It  is  a  careful  and  instructive  account  of  the  long  struggle  of 
nonconforming  minds  to  free  themselves  from  the  Anghcan  episcopate,  and 
will  be  highly  useful  in  the  review  of  the  history  of  the  question  which  is 
necessary  now-a-days,  though  the  authors  show  themselves  here  and  there 
not  unprejudiced.     For  Messrs.  Wells  Gardner's  ^le  ITaiioiud  Ohurohes 
Mr.   Olden  writes  a  brillismt  epitome  on  ^le  €Jhur6h  of  Xrelaad.      He 
confines  himself  chiefiy  to  the  period  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  is 
learned,   simple,  instructive,  £md  entertaining    all  in  one.      The  Danish 
troubles    he    touches    on    but    slightly,    then    sums    up    the    system    of 
Church  government  in  two  admirable  chapters  and  passes  on  to  Adrian's 
Bull,  after  which  he  dismisses  with  impartial  brevity  the  persecutions, 
massacres,  and  atrocities  of  the  two  rival  creeds.     Mr.  J.  Milne  Bae*8 
Syrian  Ghurish  in  India  (Blackwood)  is  another  kind  of  Church  history. 
He    maintains    that    this    sect  of  Christians    was    not    founded    by    St. 
Thomas,  as  tradition  would  have  it,  but  '*was  a  direct  offshoot  from  the 
Church  of  Persia  ;  and  at  the  date  of  the  planting  of  the  South  Indian 
Church  the  Church  of  Persia  was  itself  an  integral  part  of  the  Patriarchate 
of  Babylon."     He  traces  the  va.garies  of  the  colony  of  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  from  Nestorianism  to  the  extreme  of  Monophysitism,  through  the 
Portuguese  rule  and  interference,  and  through  many  internal  disputes  of 
rival  pretenders  and  prelates  down  to  the  present  day  when  different 
patriarchs  still  claim  the  allegismce  of  the  400,000  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
dwelling  in  Travancore  and  Cochin.     Dr.  I.  Gregory  Smithes  Gfaristian 
monastioism  (Innes)  is  the  best  English  text-book  on  the  subject  that  has 
yet  appeared.    It  is  a  history  of  the  growth  of  monasticism,  monastic  offices 
and  usages,  and  contains  biographical  studies  of  some  typical  and  femious 
men.    Dr.  Smith  marks  well  the  wide  differences  of  the  Orders  when  at  last 
they  were  established  as  such,  and  notes  the  many  secular  institutions 
which  the  monasteries  suppUed  the  want  of,  such  as  penitentiaries,  schools, 
asylums,  record  offices.  Houses  of  Parliament.    He  has  consulted  all  possible 
authorities,  and  restrained  the  expression  of  his  own  opinions.     Somewhat 
akin  to  the  last  book  is  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw*s  great  work, 
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fliatuteB  QfTJtnontn  Oathadral  (Cambridge  XJmversity  Frets),  which  Canon 
Wordsworth  has  completed  and  published.  To  say  that  the  work  has  been 
finished  in  the  noble  spirit  of  its  author  is  to  give  hi^  praise.  Its  main 
object  is  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  Liber  Niger  and  the  Novmn 
Registrum  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  date  of  the  famous 
Black  Book,  which  contains  the  statutes  of  the  Chapter,  a  collection  of 
selected  privileges,  compositions,  awards,  &c.,  to  serve  as  precedents,  forms 
of  oaths,  &c.,  for  the  admission  of  members  to  the  Chapter,  and  a  directory 
for  services  in  the  cathedral,  Mr.  Bradshaw  fixes  as  early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. He  also  writes  a  valuable  sketch  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
English  cathedral  system  which  has  grown  from  foreign  uses  introduced  by 
B^mi  or  Bemigius  who  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  in  1067.  Li 
this  connection  we  may  also  mention  No.  VI.  of  the  Cambridge  Historical 
Essays,  Thie  Bomammt  B^ligi0iui  Moiomom  (University  Press),  by  W.  A.  J. 
Archbold,  which  is  an  admirable  addition  to  those  essays  that  have  gone 
before.  The  author's  object  has  been  to  show  the  results,  religious,  economic, 
and  moral,  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  Somerset,  including  as  it 
did  Glastonbury,  Bath,  Montacute,  and  many  other  great  houses,  offisrs  a 
good  field.  His  original  work  is  perhaps  rather  sketchy  and  slight,  but  he 
has  indefatigably  searched  the  MSS.  and  letters  and  documents  both  at  the 
Becord  Office  and  the  British  Museum,  and,  much  to  the  gain  of  students, 
prints  them.  Also,  in  viewing  the  whole  case  Mr.  Archbold  is  perhaps  weak 
and  uncertain  in  judgment,  though  in  detail  he  is  excellent. 

Under  its  former  ebssistant-editor,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Thm  ZHotfoBaiy  Pf 
ITatioiial  Biography  (Smith  &  Elder)  continues  its  successful  career.  This 
year  Volumes  XXVII.  to  XXXI.  have  appeared.  As  usual  the  writers  are 
chosen  for  their  special  knowledge,  and  almost  every  contribution  is  worthy 
of  the  whole.  Although  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  resigned  the  editorship  he 
keeps  up  his  connection  with  it,  but  Mr.  Lee's  performance  of  his  task  is 
admirable.  Professor  Gardiner,  of  course,  takes  James  I. ;  Mr.  Firth  takes 
Clarendon  (Hyde) ;  Mr.  Knight,  John  Eemble ;  and  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin, 
John  Keats.  Canon  Ainger  writes  on  Charles  Lamb,  Mr.  Cust  on  Holbein, 
and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  very  ably  on  Hogarth.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  takes 
Hobbes,  David  Hume,  the  two  Kingsleys,  and  Dr.  Johnson;  while  Mr. 
Lee  successfully  proves  Bobin  Hood  to  be  a  fable.  All  the  host  of  Howards 
find  biographers,  Mr.  Harker  writing  on  the  philanthropist.  William  Howitt 
has  been  allotted  to  Mr.  Boase,  and  Leigh  Hunt  to  Mr.  Ireland.  Dr.  Gamett 
contributes  papers  on  Edward  Irving  and  Bichard  Jeffaries  ;  and  Mr.  ^neas 
Mackay  on  John  Knox  and  the  Jameses  of  Scotland.  Sir  W.  R.  Anson  has 
published  Part  II.  of  The  Xiaw  aad  Oustoai  of  tlM  OonrtlliitiiMi  (Claren- 
don  Press),  which  deals  with  the  power  of  the  Crown  outside  Parliament. 
Chapter  i.  discusses  the  Crown's  choice  of  ministers  and  the  details  of  ad- 
ministration ;  chap,  ii.,  the  title  to  the  Crown  and  the  mutual  obligations  of 
sovereign  and  subject ;  chap,  iii.,  the  Crown's  advisers ;  chaps,  iv.  and  v., 
departments  through  which  the  Crown  acts,  and  their  action  over  all  the 
dominions  down  to  *'  protectorates  "  and  ^  spheres  of  influence  "  ;  chap.  vL, 
the  Crown's  relations  with  the  Foreign  Office ;  chi^.  viL,  revenues ;  chap. 
viii.,  the  Army  and  Navy  ;  chap,  iz.,  the  Crown's  relations  with  the  Estab- 
lished  Churches  of  the  empire,  and  chap,  x.,  the  courts  of  law.  It  is  a  piece 
of  clear  honest  work,  and  has  excellent  appendices.    To  students  of  histcny 
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or  politics  it  will  be  valuable.  In  Pnblio  Fhuuioe  (Macnullan)  Professor 
Bastable  presents,  with  much  thoughtful  skill,  some  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  the  day,  as,  the  levying  of  tajces  and  the  best  way  of  spending  the 
revenue.  A  tax  he  defines  as  **  a  compulsory  contribution  of  the  wealth  of  a 
person  or  body  of  persons  for  the  service  of  the  public  powers,"  and  proceeds 
to  deal  with  the  subject  with  a  fine  historical  instinct,  for  finance  of  all 
things  requires  this,  and  must  change  with  the  changing  conditions.  He 
thoroughly  and  most  fairly  discusses  proportionate  and  progressive  taxation. 
In  fact,  this  will  be  the  standard  work  on  economics.  Here  we  may  men- 
tion a  highly  suggestive  and  clever,  if  stsu:tling,  book  on  TOie  Origin  of 
Bletallio  Currency  and  Weight  Standards  (Cambridge  University  Press), 
by  Mr.  W.  Ridgeway.  The  writer  controverts  the  accepted  theory  of 
Boeckh  that  all  weights  and  measures  were  invented  by  the  Chaldean 
astrologers,  and  argues  that  Asia  and  Europe  independently  arrived  at  an 
identical  unit  of  value,  the  ox,  without  any  scientific  or  mathematical  idea 
whatever.  He  also  devotes  a  special  chapter  to  the  Greek,  and  another  to 
the  Italian  and  Boman  systems.  Dr.  Giffen's  small  volume  on  TOie  Case 
against  Bimetallism  (Bell)  is  instructing  and  interesting  and  gives  majiy 
ciu-ious  statistics  as  to  the  variations  in  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver.  Dr. 
Giffen  argues  a  strong  case  against  any  return  to  bimetallism  in  Englaoid. 
Studies  in  Secondary  Sducation  (Percival),  edited  by  Mr.  Acland,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  James  Bryoe,  M.P., 
is,  as  may  be  expected,  a  series  of  arguments  for  the  fmiiher  education  of 
children.  Part  I,  is  a  "  Historical  Siu*vey  **  treating  of  the  modem  educa- 
tional question,  its  origin  and  development  in  England  and  abroad.  Part  II., 
'*  Recent  Progress,"  discusses  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  Part  III.  is 
*'  Studies  in  Special  Districts,"  to  which  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  and  Miss 
Clara  E.  Collet  write  papers  on  "  Secondary  Education  in  London  "  for 
boys  and  girls  respectively.  Mr.  Laurie  does  the  same  for  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Smith  for  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Benson  for  Beading.  The 
general  conclusion  is  that  secondary  or  intermediate  education,  aided  by  the 
rates,  ought  to  be  established  in  every  county  under  the  control  of  the 
Coimty  Coimcil,  which  should  appoint  a  special  committee  to  deal  with  it. 
nie  ITationalisation  of  Health  (Fisher  Unwin),  by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  is 
an  excellent  little  book  showing  our  very  defective  state  in  this  matter.  It 
contains  chapters  on  hospitals,  London  poor-law  infirmaries,  typhoid,  blind- 
ness, dentistry,  puerperal  fever,  inspection  of  industries,  and  unhealthy 
trades.  Volumes  I.  and  II.  of  a  projected  work  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett  on 
Hospitals  and  Asylums  of  the  World  (Churchill)  have  appeared  this  year. 
They  are  concerned  entirely  with  lunatic  asylums,  on  which  subject  they  are 
a  mine  of  clearly  stated  information,  both  historical  and  descriptive.  Mr. 
Burdett  has  visited  and  describes  asylums  all  over  the  world,  and  gives  a 
summary  of  the  lunacy  laws  of  each  country,  as  well  as  chapters  on  the 
recognised  principles  of  the  construction  of  asylum  buildings.  Each  volume 
has  a  thorough  and  useful  index.  With  the  land  question  in  all  its  forms 
pressing  on  us  a  book  like  Mr.  Garnier's  ^Qstory  of  the  Xaanded  Interest 
(Sonnenschein)  which  popularises  the  subject  will  find  its  place.  The  author 
brings  experience  and  learning  to  the  task.  He  gives  great  attention  to  the 
important  *'  Anglo-Saxon  *'  period  and  to  the  Tudors,  but  brings  his  history 
no  further  than  the  Revolution.     Recognising  the  need  of  technical  teaching 
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the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  have  published  The  Elements  of 
culture.  In  it  such  specialists  as  Sir  John  Lawes,  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead, 
Dr.  Voelcker,  and  others,  treat  of  agriculture  under  three  heads,  vta.,  the 
soil,  the  plant,  the  animal. 

The  Reminiscences,  Lives,  and  Autobiographies  of  the  year  are  legion.. 
Perhaps  the  one  that  attracted  most  interest  was  the  anonymous  An 
gngliBhman  in  Paris  (Chapman),  or  the  memoirs  of  an  EngUshman  who 
settled  in  Paris,  was  the  friend  of  Louis  Philippe's  sons  as  well  as  of  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  time,  among  whom  were  Dumas,  Sue,  Balzac,  Alfred 
de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo,  B^ranger,  Meyerbeer,  Delacroix,  Vemet,  Meissonier, 
and  D'Argers.  He  gives  a  personal  description  of  the  streets  of  Paris  during 
the  Revolution  of  '48  and  of  the  sacking  of  the  Tuileries.  His  account  of 
Napoleon  III.  is  most  interesting,  but  against  the  Empress  he  shows  a  strong 
prejudice.  He  draws  vivid  pictures  of  the  leading  politicians,  the  July 
Monarchy,  the  RepubUc  of  '48,  the  Second  Empire,  the  war,  siege  and 
Conimime,  at  which  point  his  reminiscences  end.  His  knowledge  of  persons 
and  events  is  intimate  and  remarkable.  It  was  subsequently  discovered  that 
the  compiler  of  this  volume  was  Mr.  A.  Yandam,  to  whom  the  note-book  of 
Lord  Howden,  famous  minister  at  Madrid,  who  had  lived  in  Paris  for  some 
years,  had  probably  been  entrusted.  Another  much-talked-of  book  is  Mr. 
W.  Bell  Scott's  Autotnographical  Notes  (Osgood),  in  which  much  that  is 
interesting,  fascinating  even,  and  much  that  is  good  is  marred  by  the  intro- 
duction of  petty  and  uncalled-for  unkind  statements  or  opinions  about  his 
celebrated  contemporaries.  Indeed,  the  aspect  in  which  he  views  Rossetti, 
Swinburne,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Theodore  Watts,  William  Morris,  and  other  men 
who  honoured  him  with  their  friendship  is  by  no  means  unassailable.  Very 
different  are  the  bright  and  high-minded  Memoirs  of  E!ig'hty  Tears  (Bent- 
ley)  of  Dr.  Gordon  Hake,  who,  himself  an  author  smd  a  highly  accomplished 
man,  was  also  the  friend  of  Rossetti  as  well  as  of  Thackeray  and  the  leading 
men  of  his  time  in  all  arts  and  professions.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  book 
written  in  a  more  genial  and  kindly  spirit,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
compiled  on  a  bed  of  pain.  Dr.  Hake  shows  great  aptitude  for  the  drawing 
of  character,  but  whether  it  be  of  brother  physicians,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
scientists,  men  of  position,  as  Faraday,  the  Napiers,  Lord  Albemarle,  Lord 
Elgin,  or  of  such  men  as  Trelawny,  George  Borrow,  and  Dr.  Latham,  all  are 
spoken  of  in  the  same  large-hearted,  shrewd-sighted  way.  Any  mention  of 
Rossetti  is  marked  by  tenderness.  Three  more  books  about  Carlyle  have 
appeared,  Dr.  Nichol's  Thomas  Carlyle  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  ICnglish 
Men  of  Xietters  series,  Messrs.  Longmans'  Itast  Words  of  niomas  Car- 
lyle, and  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duiiy s  Ck>nversations  with  Carlyle  (Scunpson  Low). 
Dr.  Nichol's  book  reproduces  much  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Froude,  and 
although  he  professes  to  bring  to  hght  new  facts  or  those  less  generally 
knowu,  there  is  little  that  is  unfamiliar  in  it  No  man*s  character  as  a  man 
has  suffered  more  than  Carlyle*s  at  the  hands  of  his  biographers,  but  in  the 
all  too  short  last  three  chapters  Dr.  Nichol  ably  discusses  and  appreciates 
his  value  as  a  philosopher  and  writer.  They  are  devoted  respectively  to  his 
work  political,  reUgious,  and  ethiceJ,  and  as  a  "  man  of  letters,  critic,  and 
historian "  ;  and  Dr.  Nichol  finally  describes  him  eis  **  at  heart  the  most 
emotional  of  writers,  the  greatest  of  the  prose  poets  of  England."  Messrs. 
Longmans  print  an  unpublished  emd  not  particularly  happy  novel  by  Carlyle, 
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**  Wotton  Reinfred,"  the  only  good  ideas  in  which  are  better  developed  in 
*'  Sartor  Besartus.''     Their  book  also  contains  his  jottings  of  an  '*  Ezctirsion 
(futile  enough)  to  Paris,"  when  he  travelled  with  the  Brownings,  stayed  with 
the  Ashburtons,  met  Thiers,  Lamartine,  and  other  men  of  note,  and  very 
freely  gave  his  opinion  of  everything.     Part  III.  is  composed  of  his  letters 
to  Vamhagen,  and  contains  some  capital  letters  of  Mrs.  Carlyle*8.     Sir  C. 
Gavan  Dufify's  delightful  book  is  a  picture  of  the  home  life  of  the  Carlyles, 
and  is  a  testimony  to  Carlyle's  generosity  and  greatness  of  nature,  and  to  the 
gracious  cheerfulness  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Carlyle.     This  friend  of  long  years 
testifies  that  their  married  life  was  **  as  serene,  sympathetic,  and  satisfying, 
as  that  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred."     He  was  also  Carlyle's  compaoiion 
on  the  celebrated  "  Irish  Journey  "  of  1849.     The  book  contains  anecdotes  of 
Jeffrey,  Dickens,  Landor,  Thackeray,  Mill,  and  others,  and  many  characteristic 
letters  of  the  Carlyles.     In  connection  with  the  same  subject  should  be  men- 
tioned the  Xietters  of  G-.  S.  Jewsbury  to  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  (Longmans), 
edited  by  Mr.  Alex.  Ireland,  which  give  a  further  insight  into  the  home  Hfe 
of  Carlyle  and  his  wife.    Her  letters,  as  we  know,  were  destroyed  day  by  day 
by  Miss  Jewsbury  in  obedience  to  the  writer's  request,  but  we  are  enabled 
to  gather  from  these  replies  of  her  sympathetic  friend  a  more  correct  know- 
ledge of  that  sensitive  and  wayward  nature  which  for  its  sorrow  was  yoked  to 
a  man  of  genius,    ^le  Ziife  and  Works  of  John  Arhuthnot,  BCD.  (Clarendon 
Press),  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  interesting 
memoirs  of  the  year.     Arbuthnot's  genial  nature  brought  him  many  friends, 
and  sdso  prevented  him  from  being  led  away  by  party  passion  though  his 
position  as  royal  physician  gave  him   a   keen  insight  into   the  thick   of 
aflFairs.     Swift,  Pope,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Prior  were  among  his  friends. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Society  of  Brothers,  and  also  of  the 
Scriblerus  Club  to  which  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Atterbmy,  and  Congreve  belonged. 
The   book  contains  an  admirable  picture  of  the  imcertain  and  precarious 
state  of  things,  hanging  on  the  life  and  disposition  of  Queen  Anne,  of  the 
rivalry  between  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  and  of  the  long  intermittent  illness 
and  final  death  of  the  Queen.     Arbuthnot  was  not  greedy  of  literary  fame, 
and  his  writings  are  difficult  to  identify  and  collect.     The  Clarendon  Press 
pubhshes  the  Xietiers  of  Samuel  Johnson,  IJ1.D.,  edited  by  Dr.  G.  Birk- 
beck  Hill.     The  editing  shows  energy  and  research  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  Dr.  Hill's  work  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  by 
curtailing  his  notes  he  had  left  room  for  all  Johnson's  letters,  instead  of 
omitting  those  that  are  contained  in  Boswell's  "  Life,"  the  famous  one  to 
Lord  Chesterfield  for  instance.     The  book  is  marked  by  strong  animosity  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  imdoubtedly  weak  in  chronology,  but  Dr.  Hill's  charge 
against  her  of  wilful  fabrication  and  fraud  can  hardly  be  borne  out.     Among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  ninety  odd  hitherto  impublished  letters  is  one 
fron>  Johnson  to  his  wife,  two  to  his  **  little  Bumey,"  and  those  to  Dr. 
Taylor,  his  old  school-fellow  and  life-long  friend,      nie  Diaries  of  Sir 
Daniel  Ooooh,  Bart.  (Regan  Paul),  and  nie  Ufe  and  Times  of  Sir  George 
Orey,  K.C.B.  (Hutchinson),  by  Messrs.  W.  L.  &  L.  Bees,  are  the  records  of 
two  men  who  actively  served  their  country.     Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  the  railway 
pioneer,  was  from  1837,  through  a  long  life,  connected  with  the  Great 
Western  Eailway,  and  always  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  broad  gauge.    He 
was  also  concerned  in  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  in  1865-1866,  and 
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superintended  the  completion  of  the  ChntU  Eadem  gteamship  after  Mr. 
Bonnel's  death  in  1859.  He  wae  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  ParHament, 
but  his  greatest  work  did  not  lie  in  that  direction.  The  life  of  Sir  G^rge 
Grey  is  bound  up  with  the  early  history  of  many  of  our  colonies,  whose 
foster-father  he  was.  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  all  benefited 
by  his  wise  and  peaceful,  but  often  strongly  opposed  measures.  A  memor- 
able act  of  his  when  at  the  Cape  was  the  diverting  of  a  troopship  bound  for 
China  to  Calcutta.  The  men  arrived  just  in  time  to  relieve  Luoknow,  and, 
as  Lord  Malmesbury  said,  "  probably  saved  India."  As  the  instigator  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1879,  of  the  Chinese  Restriction  Bill  of  1888,  and  one  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  Australia,  Sir  H.  Farkes  is  well  fitted  to  write  Vtftjr  Team 
in  the  HffaMiig  of  Australian  Biatory  (Longmans),  though  the  book  is  per- 
haps mostly  concerned  with  the  doings,  views  and  achievements  of  the  author 
himself.  His  three  guiding  principles,  of  which  he  claims  never  to  have  lost 
sight,  have  been  the  aggrandisement  of  New  South  Wales,  the  promotion  of 
Australiekn  unity,  and  the  connection  of  the  Colony  with  the  Empire.  Sir  M.  E. 
Grant  Duff  writes  a  short  life  of  8lr  Beiiry  lIaiB«(Murray),  to  which  are  added 
some  of  his  Indian  speeches  and  minutes,  selected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes.  The  "  Life  ^  is  sympathetic,  and  an  exceUent  account  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  career  and  the  work  he  did  for  English  and  Indian  legislation,  but 
Mr.  Whitley  Stokes's  contribution  presents  to  us  more  accurately  the  man 
himself  who  added  incalculably  to  the  legal  knowledge  of  his  time.  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus  has  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  DIploiBaiie 
Reminiaoenoea  (Cassell).  He  began  his  diplomatic  career  on  the  day  of 
Queen  Victoria's  accession,  and  in  various  capacities  has  represented  Eng- 
land at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Stuttgart,  and  other' places  on  the  Continent  through 
her  long  reign.  Frotn  his  book  there  are  many  ^ts,  some  of  them  entirely 
new,  to  be  gathered  about  Frederic  William  m.  of  Prussia,  the  Czar 
Alexander,  Bismarck,  Napoleon  III.,  and  von  Moltke. 

Many  of  the  biographies  of  the  year  are  those  of  divines.  Tte  Mwaori— 
of  Dean  Bole  (Arnold)  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  interesting.  The 
alphabetical  arrangement  is  ingenious,  and  his  wide  interests,  which 
embraced  art,  Uterature,  horticulture,  and  many  kinds  of  sport,  provide  a 
great  range  for  these  entertaining  "  Memories.'*  The  book  is  full  of  variety, 
from  wailing  and  Icunentations  over  the  laxness  and  negligent  oold-hearted- 
ness  of  the  Church  in  his  early  days  to  the  dry  humour  which  knows  how  to 
set  out  a  good  story.  And  of  good  stories  there  is  good  store,  as  the  names 
of  John  Leech,  Thackeray,  Dr.  Magee,  and  so  on  will  testify.  Mrs.  Butler 
publishes  ReooUoctions  of  Qeorgo  Bnilar  (Simpkin),  which  is  largely 
autobiographical.  It  is  an  excellent  record  of  the  broad-minded  saintly  man 
and  teacher,  whose  personality  was  so  modest,  lovable^  earnest,  and  upright. 
His  lectures  on  art,  geography,  and  practical  subjects  made  a  revolution 
in  imiversity  teaching.  The  Oxford  part  of  his  life  is  fall  of  meetings  with 
interesting  people,  among  whom  were  Froude,  Dean  Stanly,  Jowett,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  and  Alexander  Munro,  the  sculptor.  Canon  Butler  was  Vice- 
President  eknd  President  of  Cheltenham  and  Liverpool  Colleges  respectively, 
and  finally  Canon  of  Winchester.  The  second  half  of  tiie  work  deals  with 
''  our  great  crusade,*'  as  Mrs.  Butler  calls  the  agitation  for  "  kindlier  and 
juster  treatment  of  women.**  Although  diflclaiming  the  intention  of  writing 
a  biography  Dr.  Boyd  has  perforce  put  muoh  d  himself  into 
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Tears  of  St.  Andrews  (Longmans).  As  minister  of  such  a  city  Dr.  Boyd 
has  had  exceptional  opportmiities  of  laying  up  a  store  of  most  interesting 
reminiscences  of  such  people  as  Principals  Tulloch,  Shairp,  and  Caird, 
Archbishops  Tait  and  Thomson,  Bishops  Wordsworth  and  Thorold,  Dean 
Stanley,  Kingsley,  J.  S.  Mill,  Dr.  Benson,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mrs.  Ohphant,  Mrs.  Bitchie,  Gladstone,  William  Longman,  and  many  more. 
There  is  perhaps  a  httle  too  much  concern  about  technical  ecclesiastical 
questions,  but  the  book  is  written  in  the  most  charitable  and  optimistic 
spirit,  and  is  moreover  full  of  good  stories.  Thie  Autobiograiihy  of  Zsaao 
WUliams  (Longmans),  written  for  his  children  and  edited  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Ven.  Sir  George  Prevost,  is  for  the  most  part  taken  up  with  his 
friendships  with  men  connected  with  the  Oxford  Movement,  the  Kebles, 
Newman,  Pusey,  Hurrell  Froude,  and  so  on.  He  wrote  some  of  the  verses 
afterwards  reprinted  in  "Lyra  Apostolica,"  and  also  wrote  for  the  famous 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times."  Newman  privately  acknowledged  to  him  his  lean- 
ing towards  Rome  before  the  memorable  Tract  Ninety  was  written.  He  gives 
a  curious  account  of  how  Tractarianism  arose  from  Hurrell  Froude's  desire 
to  make  "  a  row  in  the  world,"  because  the  PecuUars  (Froude's  name  for 
the  Low  Church  party)  were  making  a  stir.  He  also  ihakes  clear  Puseys 
involuntary  association  with  the  Tractarians  who  afterwards  became 
identified  with  his  name.  Two  books  on  the  two  English  cardinals  also 
appear,  ^le  Ang'lican  Career  of  Cardinal  ITewiiian  (Macmillan),  by 
Dr.  Abbot,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hutton's  Cardinal  Manning  (Methuen).  Dr. 
Abbot's  book  is  called  out  by  the  adulation  £md  indiscriminate  admiration 
after  the  cardinal's  death,  and  is  a  more  or  less  successful  attempt  to 
argue  against  the  position  taken  up  by  Newman  and  his  followers.  As  a 
biography  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  great  religious  leader  the  book  is 
positively  fascinating.  Dr.  Abbot  considers  Newman  to  have  halted  per- 
petually between  intellectual  scepticism  and  spiritual  fear,  and  explains 
by  inferences  from  his  sermons  and  character  much  that  was  incompre- 
hensible in  his  words  and  conduct.  The  analysis,  coming  as  it  does  from 
an  opponent,  is  thorough,  and  the  comments  are  on  the  whole  fair.  Mr. 
Hutton's  memoir  of  Cardinal  Manning  is  compiled  almost  entirely  from 
newspapers  or  materials  available  to  everybody,  but  this  record  is  just  what 
is  wanted  until  the  publication  of  the  private  papers.  The  details  of  this 
remarkable  career  are  all  recalled,  from  his  life  as  Bector  of  Lavington,  as 
Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  as  priest  in  London,  as  Wiseman's  successor  and 
opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  as  champion  of  the  *' strikers,**  to  his  appointment 
as  cardinal,  and  friendship  with  Popes  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.  A  very 
interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Hutton's  narrative  bears  on  the  relations  of 
Manning  and  Newman,  and  the  twelve  final  pages  of  bibUography  are  a 
valuable  addition.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  publish  Dr.  George  Smith's 
Henry  BCartyn,  Saint  and  Soholar.  Henry  Martyn  was  the  first  modem 
missionary  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  with  the  materials  furnished  by  his 
journals,  and  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  India,  aided  by  recently  found 
extracts  from  the  diary  of  Miss  Lydia  Grenfell,  with  whom  he  was  in  love, 
Dr.  Smith  draws  pictures  which  are  a  valuable  and  solid  contribution  to 
history. 

Although  much  has  been  written  about  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  present 
biography,  edited  by  Canon  Carter  and  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  con- 
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tains  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter,  throws  much  light  upon  the 
critical  state  of  the  Church  and  country  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
paints  with  considerable  power  its  remarkable  subject.  The  "Medden 
Sisters''  and  Ferraris  intellectual  pursuits  at  Gidding  are  far  more  fully 
treated  than  it  has  yet  been  possible  for  biographers  to  do. 

Perhaps  more  artists  find  biographers  this  year  than  men  of  any  other 
profession.     Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  contributes  a  noble  and  well-printed  folio, 
Alfred  Stevens  and  TUb  Work  (Autotype  Co.),  which,  with  its  fifty  odd 
beautiful  autotypes  from  his  works  is  a  worthy  offering  to  the  memory  of 
that  unfortimate  genius.      Mr.  Stannus  pleads,  and  rightly,  for  a  greater 
recognition  of  his  '*  Master,"  and  for  justice  to  his  great  work,  WeUington's 
Monument,  which  is  utterly  misplaced  where  it  stands.     Stevens's  enormous 
work  is  mostly  unknown,  for  many  of  his  designs  remain  unexecuted,  and 
the  great  and  saving  influence  he  exercised  on  British  domestic  art  by 
designing  for  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  manufacturers  is  of  course  anony- 
mous.    In  nie  Ziife  of  John  Tilnnoll  (Bentley)  Mr.  A.  T.  Story  sets  himself 
to  tell  the  story  of  a  life,  which  among  painters  is  "almost  unique  in  its 
simplicity  of  purpose,  its  fidelity  to  conviction,  and  in  the  singleness  of  aim 
with  which  its  aspirations  were  worked  out."    The  book  is  a  fair  estimate  of 
Linnell,  who  was  a  real  artist  and  a  sincere  and  earnestly  rehgious  man. 
The  sixth  chapter  contains  an  excellent  account  of  his  views  on  art,  which 
were  high-minded  and  robust.     There  is  much  that  is  merely  general  in 
Mr.  W.  Sandby's  handsomely  printed  nioauw  and  Paul  Sandby  (Seeley), 
two  Royal  Acsuiemicians  of  the  last  century,  whose  fame  is  hardly  equal  to 
their  merits.     Thomas  became  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  campaigns  in  Flanders  and  Scotland.     Paul 
joined  the  military  survey  of  the  new  road  to  Fort  George,  and  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  Highlands  under  Captain  David  Wilson.    They  after- 
wards settled  in  London,  became  prosperous  and  K.A.'s.    Paul  has  been  called 
the  "  father  of  water-colour  art,"  and  Thomas's  skill  in  architectural  drawing, 
and  in  laying  even  and  finely-gradated  tints  of  colour  was  almost  unsurpass- 
able.    Mr.  C.  H.  Cope  pubhshes  the  Reminisoepoea  of  Charles  West  Cope, 
Xl»A.  (Bentley),  which  are  interesting  as  connecting  us  with  the  bygone 
days  of  art,  and  show  Cope's  industry  and  perseverance,  without  which  his 
talent  would  have  been  useless.    Before  Mr.  Buskin  Cope  appreciated  the 
work  of  the  Italian  painters,  Giotto,  Gozzoli,  and  Ghirlandajo,  and  in  his 
travels  in  Italy  met  Arthur  Glennie,  Severn,  and  other  notable  people. 
Later  in  life  he  painted  for  the  Royal  Commission.     Severn's  interest  for  us, 
as  he  himself  recognised,  lies  in  his  friendship  with  Keats,  but  Mr.  William 
Sharp  in  his  Ziife  and  Iietiers  of  Joseph  Severn  (Sampson  Low)  arouses 
an  interest  in  Severn  himself,  with  his  imfavourable  beginning  in  the  Uttle 
Horton  house,  his  depressing  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Bond,  "  an  engraver  in 
tlie  chalk  manner,"  his  early  friendship  with  the  Keats  brothers,  his  student 
life,  his  winning  the  grand  prize  for  historical  subjects,  his  falling  back  upon 
miniature  painting,  his  sad  journey  to  Italy  with  the  dying  poet,  and  his 
ultimate  success,  marriage,  and  prosperity.     Mr.  Frith's  John  laeooh,  EOs 
Ziife  and  Work  (Bentley)  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  biography.     It  treats  of 
Leech  in  a  far-otf  way  through  anecdotes  and  his  work,  though  Mr.  Frith 
ahiiost  always  well  interprets  the  meaning  of  his  designs.     The  biographer 
tells  many  amusing  anecdotes,  but  is  rather  hard  on  Burgess,  who  was 
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Leech's  first  drawing  master,  and  on  poor  **  Mike  '*  Halliday.  ^le  Zdfe  and 
Zietters  of  Samuel  Palmer  (Seeley),  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer,  is  an  interesting 
record  of  a  faithful  admirer  and  exponent  of  Blake,  a  deeply  religious  man 
and  simple-minded  artist.  But  his  son  would  perhaps  have  done  well  to 
suppress  some  passages  in  the  letters,  for  doubtless  the  father  himself  would 
not  have  wished  to  give  to  the  world  so  many  narrow,  if  not  imcharitable, 
rehgious  judgments.  The  widow  of  James  Smetham  has  collected  his 
Zietters  (Macmillan),  and  they  are  perhaps  the  best  memorial  of  the  sensi- 
tive, glowing  individuality  of  the  man  who  was  too  wide  and  had  too  many 
interests  to  succeed  as  a  painter.  After  nearly  thirty  years*  work  he'remsdned 
unknown,  and  these  uniquely  beautiful  letters  will  be  his  first  introduction 
to  many.  The  late  Blanchard  Jerrold's  real  affection  for  his  subject  made 
him  a  sympathetic  writer  of  The  Ziife  of  Ghistave  Dortf  (Allen),  and  with 
loving  elaboration  he  follows  him  from  his  early  days  amidst  the  romantic 
influences  of  the  picturesque  Rhone  scenery,  the  Jura,  and  the  Savoy 
mountains,  to  Paris,  where  he  witnessed  the  horrors  and  excitements  of  '48, 
and  found  plenty  of  work  as  caricaturist  and  illustrator,  though  only  in  his 
teens,  to  his  later  life  as  painter  of  sacred  subjects.  The  book  is  well  ex- 
pressed and  fresh,  and  has  good  illustrations.  Mr.  T.  Wright's  JAfe  of 
"William  Cowper  (Fisher  Unwin)  is  in  complete  sympathy  with  its  curious 
subject  and  contains  much  material  not  available  to  Southey.  The  author 
rightly  gives  want  of  occupation  as  the  true  source  of  most  of  Cowper's 
melancholy.  He  also  gives  the  right  version  of  the  production  of  "  John 
Gilpin."  From  his  pages  is  to  be  gathered  how  much  Cowper' s  sufferings, 
nervous  and  otherwise,  were  increased  by  the  inordinate  amount  of  medicine 
he  took.  Miss  E.  Watts  Phillips  writes  the  Ufe  of  her  brother  Watta  Fhillipa 
(Cassell),  the  well-nigh  forgotten  author  of  the  "  Dead  Heart,''  and  many 
other  dramas  of  less  worth.  He  began  life  as  a  caricaturist,  was  apprenticed 
to  George  Cruikshank,  and  in  Paris  was  the  pupil  of  Gavami.  It  is  probable 
that  he  might  have  become  one  of  the  first  caricaturists  of  his  day.  Miss 
Watts  Phillips  recalls  the  famous  mutual  charge  of  plagiarism  with  regard  to 
her  brother's  "  Dead  Heart ','  and  Dickens's  **  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  The 
historian  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  an  indefatigable  ofl&cer,  ambulance  worker 
and  speaker  and  Sunday  school  teacher,  is  the  subject  of  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Blogg's  Idfe  of  Fraacia  Duncan  (Kegan  Paul).  Colonel  Duncan  was  the 
son  of  the  **  Scottish  Railway  King,"  and  served  in  Canada  and  Egypt  as 
well  as  superintending  the  Regimental  Records  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  As 
member  of  Parliament  for  Finsbury  he  distinguished  himself  by  speaking  in 
the  House.  From  1745  to  1838  much  was  doing  in  Europe,  therefore,  in 
spite  of  faults,  chiefly  of  inexperience,  Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Connell's  life  of  ^le 
Iiaat  Colonel  of  the  Xriah  Brigrade,  Count  OXk>nnell  (Kegan  Paul),  can- 
not fail  to  be  interesting.  The  pictures  of  the  honest,  home-loving  smd  hard- 
working Irish  gentry  come  as  a  surprise.  All  professions  were  closed  against 
Catholics,  so,  as  was  the  case  with  most  Irish  younger  sons,  Mrs.  O'Connell's 
hero  was  sent  out  to  foreign  service.  Her  account  of  his  service  in  the 
Swedish  and  French  Armies,  and  his  final  settling  down  as  an  officer  of  King 
George,  is  full  of  movement  and  information.  Abraham  Fabert  (Longmans), 
the  first  Marshal  of  France  who  rose  from  the  ranks,  finds  a  biographer  in 
Mr.  Hooper.  Fabert  was  born  in  1599,  the  son  of  a  printer  at  Metz,  and  by 
sheer  worth  rose  to  the  high  rank  of  Governor  of  Sedan  and  of  Marshal  of 
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France.  He  was  a  unique  figure  in  tumultuous  and  exciting  times,  and  Mr. 
Hooper's  sketches  of  the  period,  from  Henry  IV.  to  Mazarin,  help  the  reader 
to  grasp  his  full  significance.  Dr.  T.  M.  Madden  publishes  the  Memoirs  of 
Richard  R.  IMadden,  SCD.  (Ward  &  Downey),  who  wrote  the  *'  Lives  of 
United  Irishmen,"  travelled  in  Turkey  and  Palestine,  and  was  an  advocate 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Starting  in  life  with  a  few  pounds,  he  practised 
in  Constantinople,  had  intercourse  with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Liberated  Africans  in  Cuba,  travelled  in  the  United 
States,  and  finally  settled  in  Dublin.  For  attempting  to  vindicate  the  char- 
acters and  motives  of  the  "  United  Irishmen*'  he  cheerfully  forewent  1,4001, 
a  year.  Mr.  Moncure's  Idfe  of  Thomas  Paine  (Putnam's  Sons)  is  the  best 
that  has  yet  appeared.  This  remarkable  man,  to  whom  we  owe  more  than 
we  know,  was  born  a  Quaker,  mixed  in  French  affairs,  notably  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  lived  chiefly  in  America,  whose  break  from  England  he  was  con- 
cerned in.  He  was  at  different  times  a  British,  a  French,  and  an  American 
subject.  Through  his  writings  in  the  United  States  he  was  the  first  to  claim 
liberty  and  justice  for  slaves,  for  women,  for  animals,  and  to  perceive  and 
advocate  aU  reforms  whatsoever.  Akin  to  this  book  is  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake's 
Sixty  Tears  of  an  Agitator's  Ziife  (Fisher  Unwin).  This  veteran  pioneer 
of  freedom,  political,  social,  and  reUgious,  who  was  intended  for  an  engineer, 
became  the  disciple  of  Robert  Owen  and  others,  and  giving  up  all  else,  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  spreading  of  his  convictions.  Imprisonment  at 
Cheltenham,  for  allowing  a  '*  free  discussion  "  after  a  lecture,  by  shutting  him 
out  from  all  employment  strengthened  his  feeling  of  the  injustice  of  the  law. 
He  wrote  much,  was  the  friend  of  all  would-be  Uberators,  Mazzini  among 
them.  Feared,  distrusted,  and  labelled  "  Atheist  "  at  first,  now  after  a  long 
life  he  finds  his  sincerity  and  uprightness  recognised,  while  his  opinions  have 
trained  ground.  Two  smaller  books  deserve  notice,  Mrs,  Ritchie's  Reoords 
of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Brownings  (Macmillan),  for  the  peculiar  personal 
charm  with  which  these  dehghtful  pictiu'es  are  presented,  and  Mr.  F. 
Praeger's  Wagner  as  I  Knew  Shn  (Longmans),  for  the  new  light  it  throws 
on  Wagner's  later  life  and  general  character.  Two  delightful  books  also  are 
Mrs.  Hutton  Beale's  Reminiscenoes  of  a  Oentlewoman  of  the  Iiast  Cen- 
tury (Birmingham :  Cornish)  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse's  Red-Iaetter  Days 
of  My  Idfe  (Bentley).  The  "  gentlewoman  "  was  Miss  Catherine  Hutton,  a 
lady  of  remarkable  talents,  good  sense,  observation,  and  good  manners.  Her 
acquaintance  ranged  from  Addison,  Gray,  and  Goldsmith  to  Lytton,  Harri- 
son Ainsworth,  Eliza  Cook,  and  Dr.  Priestley.  She  remarked  in  1796  the 
falling-otf  in  manners.  Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse's  book  is  full  of  spirit,  kindliness, 
and  cleverness.  As  is  usual  in  books  of  this  kind  the  interest  hes  in  her 
acquaintance.  She  tells  bright  and  entertaining  stories  of  Landor,  Einglake, 
John  Kenyon,  and  Grote.  We  must  not  forget  Student  and  Singer  (Arnold), 
in  which  Mr.  Charles  Santley  records  his  own  early  struggles  as  well  as  his 
impressions  and  convictions  concerning  art.  He  does  not  augur  much  good 
from  the  grants  of  money  made  for  elemientary  music  teaching,  but  would 
rather  see  subventioned  theatres  in  the  great  towns  of  England. 

Two  books  of  family  history  appear  this  year,  Lady  Vemeys  Memoirs 
of  the  Vemey  Family  (Longmans)  and  Mr.  Chetwynd-Stapylton's  Gbet- 
vrynda  of  Ingestre  (Longmans).  From  the  letters  and  portraits  at  Claydon 
House  Lady  Vemey  has  compiled  two  most  interesting  volumes  on  the 
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times  of  the  Civil  War.  From  Balph  Verney,  a  prosperous  merchant  in 
Gheapside,  downwards,  the  family  were  all  sound  and  true  men  Sknd  each  held 
with  the  advanced  party  of  his  time.  The  interest  centres  in  the  domestic 
life  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  household  facts  are  vividly  portrayed 
by  Lady  Verney,  whose  sad  death  prevented  her  finishing  the  work  she  had 
begun.  The  Verney  family  went  through  many  vicissitudes,  but  the  mem- 
bers always  showed  themselves  brave  and  honourable  English  men  and 
women.  The  book  concludes  with  the  beheading  of  the  King  and  the  death 
of  the  deeply  loved  and  lamented  Mary  Verney  in  1650.  The  Chetwynd 
family  has  boasted  an  unbroken  male  line  since  Adam  de  Chetwynd  in  1180. 
Mr.  Chetwynd- Stapy Hon  found  no  papers  to  help  him,  but  has  made  use  of 
Mr.  Eyton's  book,  and  of  the  work  of  Walter  Chetwynd,  the  antiquary  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  great  travel-book  of  the  year  is  Mr.  Whymper's  Travels  taaong  the 
Great  Andes  of  the  Squator  (Murray),  which  is  now  pubhshed  eleven 
years  after  the  events  it  describes.  But  by  waiting  Mr.  Whymper  has  been 
able  to  have  all  his  carefully  made  scientific  observations  examined  by  many 
experts.  With  the  well-known  guides  Jean  Antoine  and  Louis  Carrel  he 
ascended  Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi,  Sincholagua,  Cayambe,  and  several  other 
mountains,  all  with  a  view  to  determine  "whether  human  life  can  be 
sustained  at  great  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  permit  of  the  accomplishment  of  useful  work."  At  a  height  of  16,664 
feet  on  Chimborazo  Mr.  Whymper  and  the  guides  developed  mountain-sick- 
ness, but  they  recovered  and  reached  the  summit  (20,498  feet).  There  are 
many  photographs  and  sketches,  and,  besides  objects  of  natural  history,  a 
good  collection  was  made  of  stone  implements  and  pottery  from  Ibarra,  the 
scene  of  the  earthquake  in  1868.  Mr.  W.  Hudson's  Naturalist  in  Za  Plata 
(Chapman)  is  another  interesting  book  of  travel  He  possesses  great  observa- 
tion and  an  innate  love  of  natiu*al  history,  and  his  facts  are  most  trustworthy 
and  valuable.  Specially  good  are  the  chapters  on  **  Parental  and  Early 
Instincts,"  "  The  Strange  Instincts  of  Cattle,"  and  the  very  exceUent  one  on 
the  viscacha,  whose  habits  have  never  been  so  fuUy  detailed  before.  There 
are  also  suggestive  and  instructive  remarks  on  serpent-killers,  among  whom 
we  find  the  unsuspected  hairy  armadillo.  The  archaeological  treasures  of  Africa 
have  never  been  fully  explored,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bent's  unpretending  but 
delightful  Ruined  Cities  of  BSashonaland  (Longmans)  will  open  new  ground 
to  many  people.  These  gigantic  stone  structures,  many  of  which  are  built 
on  an  unintelligible  labyrinthine  plan,  have  been  considered  PhcBniciskn  in 
origin,  but  Mr.  Bent  puts  forward  the  theory  that  they  were  the  work  of  the 
Arabians  from  the  land  of  Punt.  The  careful  drawings  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  letters  to  the  Daily  Oraphic 
have  been  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Men,  BDnes,  and  Animals  in  South 
Afkioa  (Sampson  Low),  but,  though  fuU  of  interest  and  practical  views  of 
the  future  of  Africa,  have  not  gained  the  strength  of  unity.  He  is  not  very 
hopeful  about  Mashonaland,  either  for  the  mining  speculator  or  the  emigrant, 
but  Bechuanaland  he  looks  forward  to  as  the  great  ranching  ground  of  South 
Africa.  He  considers  that  the  young  British  adventurer  will  soon  oust  the 
obtuse  Boer  from  the  Transvaal,  and  estimates  its  wealth  and  resources  very 
highly.  Of  good  sport  and  stirring  adventure  there  is  plenty  in  Mr.  C.  E. 
Whitehead's  Gamp-Fires  of  the  Svergrlades  (Edinburgh  :  Douglas),  those 
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woody  swamps  on  the  west  of  Florida.  The  author's  woodcraft  and  natural 
history  are  apparently  infallible,  and  to  sportsmen  and  naturalists  his  book 
will  be  valuable,  while  to  the  ordinary  reader  it  will  be  a  fascinating  story. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Symonds  has  edited  ReooUeotions  of  a  Happy  Ziife  (Macmillan), 
being  the  delightful  autobiography  of  her  sister  the  late  Miss  Marianne 
North.  While  in  the  West  Indies  this  noble  and  remarkable  woman  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  painting  the  flora  of  the  world,  and  this  idea  she  carried 
out,  undaunted  by  climate  or  any  other  difl&culties,  and  showing  that  absolute 
fearlessness  of  man  and  beast  that  a  high  and  pure  nature  gives.  In  fourteen 
years  of  wandering  she  visited  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  Japan,  Borneo, 
Ceylon,  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
the  Seychelles.  Then  she  occupied  herself  in  arranging  her  collection  of  paint- 
ings  in  the  Kew  Gallery  which  she  built  and  presented  to  the  nation.  A  very 
unconventional  book  is  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter's  From  Adam's  Peak  to 
Elephanta  (Sonnenschein).  His  travels  were  undertaken  to  collect  social 
and  religious  opinions,  and  the  keynote  to  our  political  position  in  India  is, 
he  says,  a  **  vile  commercialism." 

Of  books  about  places  which  are  yet  not  books  of  travel  we  may  mention 
several.  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook's  Old  Tonraine  (Percival)  is  an  attempt  to  tell  the 
history  of  Old  Touraine  by  the  description  of  a  sequence  of  chateaux.  The 
book  lacks  the  sense  of  historical  criticism  and  the  art  of  weighing  evidence, 
but  shows  much  quiet  observation,  freshness,  and  picturesque  imagination. 
From  chronicles  and  romances  he  teUs  the  story  of  the  chateaux  from  the 
days  of  Fulk  Nerra  to  those  of  Madame  Pelouze,  and  ends  with  Gambetta 
governing  France  from  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Tours.  Mr.  Sowerby's 
Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland  (Percival)  contains  a  large  amount  of  useful 
and  miscellaneous  information.  He  writes  of  the  narrow  conception  the 
Swiss  have  of  liberty  and  equality,  of  the  compUcated  regulations  of  the 
valley-commons  and  hill-commons,  of  the  earliest  ascents  of  Pilatus  and  the 
Rigi.  There  is  httle  vivacity  in  the  book,  but  it  is  honest  and  thorough. 
Wales  and  Her  Jjangvtage  (Newport :  Southall),  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Southall,  is 
an  account  of  the  Welsh  bilingual  movement,  with  evidence  given  by  many 
and  various  witnesses,  and  an  appeal  for  the  bilingual  instruction  of  children 
in  every  stage.  EUs  admirable  linguistic  map  will  remain  a  permanent 
record  of  the  distribution  of  the  Welsh  language  in  1892.  The  Cynunrodorian 
Society  is  pubHshing  a  '*  Record  Series,*'  and  the  first  issue,  ^le  Descrip- 
tion of  Penbrokshire  of  George  Owen  of  Henllys,  Lord  of  Kernes  (Clark), 
edited  by  his  descendant,  B.  C.  L.,  with  the  help  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Cym- 
nirodor,''  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  local  history.  George  Owen  lived 
1552-1613,  and  was  famous  in  his  time  as  a  geologist  and  topographer.  His 
work  deals  largely  with  the  settlement  of  Pembrokeshire  by  Irish  after 
I'yrone's  rebellion.  Mr.  Law  publishes  vol.  iii.  of  his  Hampton  Ooort 
Palace  (Bell),  wliich  has  reached  the  Orange  and  Guelph  times.  He  re- 
counts how  William  III.  and  Mary  altered  and  not  altogether  improved  the 
palace,  how  they  improved  the  grounds  and  began  the  Great  Terrace,  and 
how  Mary  introduced  plants  from  America  and  the  Canary  Isles.  He  also 
pleads  for  the  restoration  of  the  Raphael  cartoons,  of  Jean  Tijou's  beautiful 
iron  gates  which  have  gone  to  South  Kensington  and  Bethnal  Green 
^Iiiseunis,  and  of  the  statues  and  vases  which  George  IV.  removed  to 
Windsor.     Mr.  Walter  Besant's  Irfmdon  (Chatto  &  Windus)  is  not  a  history 
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but  a  most  successful  attempt  to  present  to  us  the  city  and  its  citizens  in 
every  stage  of  their  progress  from  the  departure  of  the  Bomans  down  to 
George  II.  Most  skilfully  and  realistically  he  conducts  us  through  London^s 
palmy  days  under  the  Plantagenets,  its  mercantile  brilliance  under  the 
Tudors,  its  plagues  and  fire,  and  its  later  gradual  growth  into  the  most  huge 
and  complex  city  in  the  world.  It  is  a  series  of  word-pictures  beautifully 
painted,  adorned  moreover  by  many  excellent  real  pictures.  Paria  in  Old 
and  Present  Times  (Seeley),  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  begins  with  the 
assumption  that  the  ordinary  Englishman  regards  *^  the  French  as  a  frog-eat- 
ing nation  who  wear  wooden  shoes."  The  author  then  proceeds  bo  enlighten 
him  as  to  the  resources,  historical,  artistic,  and  social,  of  Paris.  His  sketch 
of  the  city's  history  from  its  barbarous  beginning  is  very  thorough.  He  sdso 
gives  the  history  of  the  old  buildings.  The  illustrations,  with  some  good 
reproductions  of  old  prints,  are  mostly  excellent,  but  many  of  them  are 
wrongly  placed.  The  Oxford  Historical  Society  publish  Mr.  A.  J.  Little*s 
Ghrey  Friars  in  Oxford,  which  is  an  erudite  and  well-compiled  history  of 
the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  who  settled  in  Oxford  in  1224.  The  author 
has  sought  his  material  not  only  in  England  but  in  the  Municipal  Library 
at  Assisi,  and  his  book  is  full  of  biographical  notices  of  great  men  who  studied 
at  the  convent  or  had  any  connection  with  the  town  or  university.  Those 
of  Roger  Bacon  and  Ockham  are  perhaps  the  best.  Olimpses  of  Ancdent 
Zieicester  (Leicester  :  Spencer.  London  :  Simpkin),  by  Mrs.  T.  F.  Johnson, 
is  an  excellent  little  popular  sketch,  containing  an  account  of  the  Leicester 
guilds,  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  siege  of  Leicester  in  the  Royalist  Wars. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Bayle's  County  of  Durham  (Scott)  is  a  good  book  on  a  worthy 
subject.  Castles,  churches,  and  manor-houses  abound  in  Durham.  To  the 
city  and  the  St.  Cuthbert  legends  alone  the  author  devotes  nearly  400  pages. 
Old  Dundee  (Edinburgh :  Douglas),  by  Mr.  Alexander  Maxwell,  is  an 
account,  ecclesiastical,  burghal,  and  social,  and  sheds  strong  light  on  the 
obscurity  of  pre-Reformation  times.  The  book  will  be  of  value  to  students. 
Messrs.  Benurose  publish  niree  Centuries  of  Derbyshire  Annals,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  which  contains  interesting  facts  about  religious  persecutions, 
the  hunting,  capture  and  execution  of  priests  and  the  harassing  and  fining 
of  the  gentry.  Mr.  C.  Brown's  History  of  Nottinghamshire  (Stock)  is  a 
carefully  compiled  series  of  facts  about  the  architectiure,  history,  flora,  and 
fauna  of  that  historic  county.  His  work  is  original  and  good.  The  "  High- 
ways, Byways,  and  Waterways  "  of  Sssex  (Lawrence)  have  been  exploited 
and  most  delightfully  described  by  Mr.  C.  R.  B.  Barrett.  Their  spots  of 
interest  and  antiquities,  English,  Saxon,  and  Roman,  are  well  drawn  by  him 
in  pen  and  pencil. 

Prof.  Edward  Caird's  Sssays  on  Xdterature  and  Philosophy  (Glasgow  : 
M*Leho8e)  consist  of  eight  Essays  on  "  Dante,'*  "  Goethe  and  Philosophy," 
"  Rousseau,"  "  Wordsworth,"  "  The  Genius  of  Carlyle,"  "  The  Problem  of 
Philosophy  at  the  Present  Time,"  "  Metaphysic,''  and  "  Cartesianism,"  all 
of  which,  except  the  one  on  Carlyle,  are  reprints  from  the  re\'iews  and  else- 
where. In  his  grave  and  earnest,  calm  and  sympathetic  manner  he  handles 
and  expounds  each  theme  in  turn.  The  "  Problem  of  Philosophy  **  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting,  "  Metaphysic  *'  the  most  profound,  and  "  Dante  "  the 
most  masterly.  Mr.  Stopford  A.  Brooke's  History  of  Zarly  Xn^plish 
Xiiterature  (Macmillan)  supplies  a  want.     If  his  judgments  are  sometimes 
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arbitrary,  and  his  method  not  of  the  most  thorough,  we  have  no  other  writer 
who  is  so  fully  alive  to  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  "Anglo-Saxon"  poetry. 
The  chapters  on  "The  Settlement/'  "The  Sea,*'  "  Canimon,"  and  the 
*'  Rise  of  Literature  '*  are  vivid  pictures.  As  a  critic  of  the  poems  Mr. 
Brooke  is  almost  unsurpassed,  suid  the  whole  subject  is  treated  with  bound- 
less enthusiasm.  For  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "  Modern  Science  Series  '*  Mr.  L.  D. 
Gomme  has  written  Sthnology  in  Folk-Ziore  (Kegan  Paul),  a  scientific 
and  suggestive  book  which  raises  folk-lore  to  a  higher  plane.  Most  of  his 
arguments  are  forcible,  but  some  are  inconclusive  and  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  Darwin's  theory.  Remotely  akin  to  this  is  Mr.  F.  B.  Gunmiere's 
G^ermanic  Origins  (Nutt),  an  examination  into  early  Teutonic  civilisation, 
which  introduces  many  facts  little  known.  The  author  especially  examines 
the  position  of  women,  the  belief  in  immortality,  and  primitive  house-build- 
ing in  early  German  tribes.  An  antithesis  to  the  last  two  books  is  ^le 
Modem  Factory  System  (Eegan  Paul),  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooke  Taylor, 
which  is  thoughtful  and  full  of  evidence,  though  the  author  considers  his 
position  as  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories  imposes  reticence  on  him.  He  gives 
great  credit  to  Robert  Owen  and  other  agitators  on  the  factory  question,  and 
his  pictures  of  the  horrible  cruelty  to  children  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  are 
almost  incredible.  He  approves  the  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  effects  of 
the  modem  system,  deplores  the  relations  between  the  employer  and  employed, 
and  speculates  suggestively  as  to  the  result  of  new  motors  in  industry.  Mr.  L. 
F.  Vernon  Harcourt's  Aohierements  in  Xngineering  during  the  Iiast  Half- 
Century  (Seeley)  is  a  book  full  of  information  and  interest.  It  treats  in  an  able 
manner  of  Alpine  railways  and  tunnels,  monster  bridges,  harbour  and  break- 
water building,  ship-canals,  subaqueous  tunnels,  elevated  and  underground 
railways,  and  submarine  blasting.  Under  the  very  able  editorship  of  Prof. 
Bonney  Messrs.  Cassell  are  commencing  an  annual  called  ^le  Tear-Book  of 
Science.  Geology,  biology,  physics,  and  chemistry  are  treated  as  well  as 
the  scope  of  the  book  permits  by  twelve  well-chosen  contributors.  A  Text- 
Book  of  Goal-BGning  (Griffin),  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Hughes,  is  a  small  but  most 
comprehensive  work,  treating  of  every  point  necessary  to  actual  colliery- 
working,  examining  English  and  foreign  methods,  and  showing  that  wide 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  natural  laws  which  the  old  *'  practical "  mining 
engineers  ignored. 

Two  books  difficult  to  place  are  A  Biographical  Chronicle  of  the  Sng- 
lish  Drama,  1559-1942  (Reeves),  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay,  and  ^le  Bath  Stage 
(Lewis),  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Penley.  Mr.  Fleay  has  opened  every  available  source, 
consulted  every  available  authority,  and  followed  up  every  reference  or  indi- 
cation by  which  a  de^te  or  an  unknown  authorship  may  be  assiured.  It  is  a 
splendid  labour,  conscientiously  carried  out,  but  spoiled  by  personal  com- 
plaints. Mr.  Penley' s  book  traces  the  rise  of  the  Bath  theatre  from  the 
miracle  plays  to  its  zenith  in  the  last  century  when  Henderson,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  Ellison,  and  others  made  their  reputation  there,  and  then  its  gradual 
decadence  as  Bath  itself  went  out  of  fashion. 

Mr.  John  Kent,  the  well-known  trainer,  writes,  and  the  Hon.  F.  Lawley 
edits.  The  Racine^  Ziife  of  Ziord  Oeorgre  Bentinck  (Blackwood),  which 
shows  how  a  man  may  have  two  almost  different  characters.  More  interest- 
ing are  the  '*  Other  Reminiscences  *'  at  the  end,  especially  a  memoir  of  the 
"  ruined  gambler,"   Sir  W.  H.  Gregory,  who  became  "  an  excellent  and 
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respected  Gk)vemor  of  Ceylon.'*  Three  books  have  been  added  to  the 
Badminton  Library  (Longmans)  this  year:  Sikaiing,  by  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Heathcote  and  C.  J.  Tebbutt ;  Monntaineeriner)  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Dent,  and 
Oouniiner  and  Faloonry,  by  Mr.  H.  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Or.  Lascelles.  The 
first  contains  a  chapter  on  Figure  Skating,  by  Mr.  T.  Maxwell  Witham,  and 
other  special  subjects,  such  as  curling,  toboganning,  ice-sailing,  and  bandy, 
are  also  treated  by  specialists.  The  introduction,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Heathcote, 
contains  a  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  skates  from  the  bone 
skates  in  use  before  the  sixteenth  century,  through  *'  pattens  "  and  wheel- 
skates  up  to  the  present  highly-specialised  piece  of  steeL  Mr.  Justice  Wills 
writes  an  introduction  to  the  book  on  '*  Mountaineering,*'  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  that  has  yet  been  issued  in  the  Badminton  Series.  ~  None 
of  the  seven  contributors  to  this  volume  seeks  to  conceal  the  dangers  of 
their  art,  but  all  show  that  these  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  supposed,  and 
all  fully  recognise  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  value  of  mountaineering. 
The  book  is  not  for  romanticists,  but  for  steady  sknd  purposeful  climbers. 
The  third  book  maintains  the  reputation  of  these  volumes.  Coiu*sing  is  a 
sport  whose  admirers  are  ever  increasing.  Mr.  Cox's  chapters  on  the  breed- 
ing and  management  of  greyhounds  are  excellent.  Mr.  Lascelles  also  deals 
exhaustively  with  falconry.  Another  book  must  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection, Slffure  Skating  (Horace  Cox),  by  Messrs.  M.  S.  Monier  Williams, 
W.  Bandell-Pidgeon,  and  Arthur  Dry  den,  who  are  the  best  living  authorities 
on  EngUsh  figure  skating.  They  discuss  burning  questions  of  style  and 
**  school,'*  and  give  the  records  of  the  Wimbledon  Skating  Club.  Lieut. -Col. 
Warburton,  whose  experience  in  training  in  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  States,  and  West  Indies  has  been  large,  writes  on  The  Raoe-Hcnrae 
(Sampson  Low).  He  treats  of  every  qualification  necessary  to  horse  and 
master.  His  views  on  the  moraUties  of  racing,  such  as  *'  pulling  "  and  so  on, 
are  more  those  of  a  business-speculator  than  of  an  EngUsh  sportsman. 

In  his  Claims  of  Decorative  Art  (Lawrence)  Mr.  Walter  Creuie  treats 
of  art  as  related  to  socialism,  and  thinks  that  great  changes  must  take  place 
in  the  former  in  correspondence  to  the  changes  of  the  latter.  The  most 
spirited  and  aggressive  chapters  are  on  **  The  Prospect  of  Art  under 
Socialism,''  **  Art  and  Commercialism,"  and  **  Art  and  Social  Democracy." 
Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  in  his  Art  Teaohingr  of  John  Ruakin  (Percival), 
finds  more  unity  in  that  teaching  than  most  critics  are  willing  to  allow. 
He  also  discourses  of  the  artist  as  a  moral  being  and  of  the  effect  of  his  art 
on  him  as  such.  Mr.  A.  Bolton's  Sxamplea  of  BSosalo  Pavements  (Bats- 
ford)  is  a  work  of  great  knowledge,  research,  and  enthusiasm.  There  is  an 
almost  complete  ignorance  now-a-days  of  mosaic -laying,  owing  to  that  art 
having  been  supplanted  in  antiquity  by  the  baser  opus  vermicuUUnm. 

The  poetry  of  the  year  is  sadly  ushered  in  by  two  poems  of  i^ord  Tenny- 
son's, The  Foresters  and  The  Death  of  OBnone  (MacmiUan).  Beautiful 
and  worthy  of  the  pen  that  wrote  them,  they  have  become  doubly  precious 
as  being  the  last  work  of  the  great  and  venerable  poet  laiureate,  and  they 
show  that  age  had  robbed  him  of  none  of  his  genius.  The  music  and  the 
tender  beauty  are  there  as  in  the  work  of  his  prime.  Tennyson  had  studied 
all  the  Hobin  Hood  ballads  and  knew  Sherwood  and  its  people  well,  and 
thougli  he  had  not  the  mediaeval  spirit  in  the  sense  in  which  Bosseiti, 
WilHam  Morris,  and  Meinhold  possessed  or  possess  it,  this  mediaeval  hero 
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who  is  less  bloody,  rough,  and  violent  than  most  of  his  kind  is  indeed  alive 
in  this  picture  play.  *'  (Enone  "  is  short,  stem,  and  strong.  In  it  the  author 
has  caught  something  of  the  simple  dramatic  spirit  of  VirgiL  It  is  perhaps 
not  so  perfect  in  form  as  the  earlier  "  CEnone."  This  vohmae  contains  also 
"  Charity,"  "  The  Bandit's  Death,"  "  Akbar's  Dream,"  which  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  laureate's  breadth  of  religious  tolerance,  and  "  The  Church 
Warden  and  the  Curate,"  the  dialect  in  which  is  only  surpassed  by  *'  The 
Northern  Farmer."  Mr.  Swinburne's  Sisters  (Chatto)  is  a  disappointment 
to  his  friends.  As  a  psychological  drama  it  should  have  been  longer,  and 
the  interest  should  have  centred  in  Anne  Dilston  who  was  to  develop  the 
tragic  element,  instead  of  being  directed  all  on  the  two  lovers  who  were 
merely  to  suffer.  As  a  drama  it  must  be  recorded  a  failure,  but  yet  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  versification. 
The  interlude  is  the  most  spirited  and  striking  part  of  the  piece,  but  the  truly 
beautiful  lyrics  are  probably  all  that  will  live.  The  Poems  (Macmillan)  of 
Mr.  William  Watson  show  a  poet  of  the  order  of  Wordsworth  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  a  philosopher  whose  sane,  pure  verse  is  always  scholarly  and  stately. 
His  later  loictrymm  Musonun  (Macmillan)  is  a  noble  and  inspired  lament 
for  Tennyson,  perhaps  the  best  of  the  many  laments  that  have  appeared. 
The  same  slim  volume  contains  "  Shelley's  Centenary,"  a  marvellous 
realisation  of  Shelley's  genius  and  personality,  the  "  Dream  of  Man,"  a  poem 
noble  in  idea  but  not  in  the  poet's  best  manner,  and  others.  The  title  poem 
in  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Potiphsr's  Wife  (Longmans),  a  not  altogether  pleas- 
ing presentment  of  an  incident  in  Joseph's  Ufe,  is  in  contrast  to  the  restraint 
of  the  last  poet.  Sumptuousness  and  sensuousness  are  its  chief  features. 
Far  more  acceptable  are  the  lighter  poems  which  fill  the  middle  of  the  book, 
songs  of  Japan  and  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  touch  here  is  dainty,  and  some- 
times there  is  a  strain  of  real  pathos.  Not  to  be  passed  over  are  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  Barvaok-Xloom  Ballads  (Methuen).  This  writer  has  made 
quite  his  own  the  English  soldier  in  India  with  his  coarse  licence,  cool 
bravery,  candour  and  withal  heroism.  His  poems  are  full  of  movement,  and 
''  East  and  West "  sparkles  with  fire  and  military  spirit.  The  style  and 
methods  of  Mr.  Kipling  are  original,  and  pathos  is  bound  up  in  all  his 
humour.  Mr.  William  Morris's  Poems  by  the  "Way  (Beeves)  are  mellowed 
earnest  poetry,  written  in  a  large  and  serious  spirit,  fuU  of  the  beauty  of 
nature.  No  poet  ever  wrote  truer  descriptions  of  natural  things.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Ellis's  Fate  in  Arcadia  (Ward  &  Downey)  is  fuU  of  subtly  intellectual,  half- 
mystical  ideas,  beautifully  e^tpressed  in  an  allegorical  form.  With  an  easy 
^ace  and  charm  they  represent  a  life  which  is  yet  not  human  life.  Messrs. 
Mathews  &  Lane  publish  for  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  Silhouettes,  a  small  book 
of  charming  pictm-es,  which  belie  their  title  by  being  fuD  of  colour  and  light. 
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AKT,  DRAMA,  AND  MUSIC. 

I.  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

nie  National  Ckdlery. — The  annual  provision  now  made  by  Parliament 
for  the  purchase  of  pictures  is  fixed  at  5^1201.,  of  which  about  one-half  was 
expended  in  the  course  of  the  year.  By  an  arrangement  made  some  few 
years  ago,  the  unexpended  balance  is  no  longer  surrendered  at  the  close  of 
the  financial  year,  but  carried  to  a  fund  of  which  the  trustees  have  the 
administration.  It  also  happened  that  no  pictures  were  purchased  out  of 
the  various  trust  funds,  of  which  the  trustees  have  also  the  management, 
but  as  to  the  actual  extent  of  these  funds,  or  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied,  the  pubUc  are  kept  in  ignorance,  except  in  those  cases  where  in  the 
Director's  annual  report  it  is  stated  that  certain  pictinres  were  purchased  out 
of  the  "  Lewis  Fund,"  or  out  of  the  "  Clarke,  Wheeler,  or  Walker  Bequest.'* 

The  need  of  further  space  for  the  growing  contents  of  the  National 
Gallery  was  again  pressed  upon  the  Government,  and  the  First  Conmaissioner 
of  Works  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  the  possibiHty  of  the  removal  of  the  St. 
George's  Barracks,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  site  of  Milbank  prison,  and 
that  consequently  a  portion  of  the  drill  ground  might  become  available. 
A  short  time  after  this  implied  admission  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  buildings,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came  to  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Henry  Tate,  whereby  the  Milbank  site  would  be  assigned  to  the 
English  *'  Luxembourg  *'  for  the  display  of  pictures  by  living  English  artists, 
Mr.  Tate  providing  in  a  large  measure  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building, 
and  endowing  it  with  the  most  important  pictures  from  his  own  collection. 
If  the  Milbank  buildings  be  intended  to  receive  the  pictures  by  English 
artists,  deceased  as  well  as  living,  probably  a  very  large  transfer  will  be  made 
from  Trafalgar  Square,  and  in  this  way  plenty  of  space  would  become  avail- 
able for  the  continued  acquisition  of  works  by  foreign  masters. 

The  only  pictures  purchased  during  the  year  were  :  "A  Lady  at  a 
Spinet,"  by  Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft,  from  Messrs.  Lawrie  &  Co.  (2,400^.),  and 
the  Portraits  of  Hogarth's  Servants,  by  W.  Hogarth,  from  the  Wedderbum 
sale  (162/.  15s.),  The  former  was  paid  for  out  of  the  Parhamentary  Grant 
and  the  latter  out  of  the  **  Lewis  Fund." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bequests  and  donations  of  the  year  were  very 
nmnerous,  and  included  two  studies  for  the  lions  now  in  Trafalgar  Square 
(Sir  Edward  Landseer),  bequeathed  by  Mr.  T.  Hyde  Hills  ;  "  Rosa  Triplex  " 
(Gabriel  C.  Rossetti),  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lowndes  ;  "Door  of  a  Village  Inn"  (Geo. 
Morland),  by  Sir  Oscar  Clayton  ;  "  A  Landscape  with  Ruins "  (Fr^d^ric  de 
Moucheron)  and  "  A  Landscape  with  Satyr  "  (M.  Ryckaert),  by  Mr.  Richard 
W.  Cooper ;  six  portraits  of  members  of  the  Cockbum  family  (artist 
unknown)  and  fourteen  other  portraits  by  various  artists,  including  Lady 
Cockbum  and  her  children,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  bequeathed  by  Meuri- 
anna  Augusta,  Lady  Hamilton.    Two  works  of  Velasquez,  "  Christ  in  the 
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House  of  Martha  "  and  the  "  Sketch  of  a  Duel  in  the  Prado" ;  "  An  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,"  by  Girolamo  Savoldo ;  and  "An  Interior  with  Figures,"  by  Jan 
Steen,  were  bequeathed  by  Bight  Hon.  Sir  William  H.  Gregory,  K.C.M.G. 
A  specimen  of  Mantegna,  "  The  Holy  Women  at  the  Sepulchre,"  formerly  in 
the  Capponi  Palace,  was  bequeathed  by  Lady  Taunton,  and  the  "  Bat-catcher  " 
(T.  Woodward),  by  Mr.  Edw.  Archer.  Mr.  George  Holt  presented  "  A  Fruit 
and  Flower  Piece,"  by  Jan  van  Os,  and  Be  v.  Geo.  Gibson  "  Salvator  Mundi " 
(John  Jackson,  B.A.),  and  two  studies  by  Wm.  Hogarth. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery.— The  most  important  event  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Gallery  was  the  formal  retirement  of  Mr.  George  Scharf,  C.B. 
To  his  energy  and  persistence  the  foundation  of  the  Gallery  was  in  a  great 
measure  due,  its  origin  being  traceable  to  a  popular  feeling  created  by  the 
three  successful  exhibitions  of  National  Portraits  at  South  Kensington, 
which  had  been  mainly  brought  together,  1856-7-8,  by  Mr.  Scharf.  Under 
the  stringent  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Mr.  Scharf  was  no  longer  able  to  hold 
office,  but  as  no  properly  qualified  successor  was  ready  to  occupy  the  post, 
Mr.  Scharf,  at  the  request  of  the  trustees,  continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
keeper,  in  order  that  if  possible  the  arrangement  of  the  new  Gallery  when 
completed  should  be  in  competent  hands. 

The  progress  of  the  new  buildings,  erected  by  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Alexander,  was  considered  satisfactory,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  National  Gallery,  a  slight  modification  of  the 
original  plan  was  found  necessary,  and  16,000/.  was  promised  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  addition  to  80,000/.  given  by  Mr.  Alexander. 

Meanwhile  the  pictures  reuiained  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  to 
which  they  had  been  removed  in  1885,  and  where  they  failed  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  dwellers  in  East  London,  notwithstanding  numerous 
attempts  to  stimulate  popular  interest  in  the  highly  instructive  gallery  of 
i:)ortraits.  The  annual  grant  of  750/.  was  continued  during  the  year,  although 
the  new  acquisitions  could  not  become  accessible  to  the  public  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  new  Gallery.  The  purchases  of  the  year  included  :  Por- 
traits of  Thomas  Killigrew,  by  Van  Dyck,  purchased  from  Lieut. -Col.  Walter 
Tyrell  (58/.  16s.) ;  Bichard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Burlington,  by  a  pupil  of 
Van  Dyck,  from  the  same  source  (21/.) ;  Charles  Boyle,  fourth  Earl  of  Orrery, 
K.T.,  by  Weavar  (48/.)  ;  Bobt.  Stewart,  Viscount  Castlerecigh,  twenty-second 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  from  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Clancarty  (367/.  10«.) ;  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  surrounded 
by  allegorical  figures,  a  small  sketch  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller(160/.) ;  Edward 
Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  K.G.  (44/.  2«.) ;  Earl  St.  Vincent,  by  J.  J.  Brinson 
(30/.) ;  Sir  William  Boxall,  B.A.,  by  D.  Federico  Sacchi,  and  a  portrait 
drawing  of  John  Constable,  B.A.,  and  John  Leech  (54/.). 

The  National  Gallery,  Xrelaad,  sustained  a  severe  loss  early  in  the  year 
by  the  sudden  death  of  tho  director,  Mr.  Henry  Doyle,  to  whose  taste  and 
judgment  the  collection  owed  so  much.  With  very  slender  means  at  his 
disposal  (1,000/.  per  annum)  he  had  succeeded  in  forming  the  nucleus  of  a 
valuable  gallery,  which  contained  many  gems  purchased  at  very  moderate 
prices.  The  choice  of  the  trustees  for  Mr.  Doyle's  successor  fell  upon  Mr. 
Walter  Armstrong,  a  well-known  writer  on  art  subjects,  and  especially  con- 
versant with  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  as  well  as  a  connoisseur  of 
works  of  art. 
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The  following  were  the  pictures  acquired  during  the  year,  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first-named,  having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong: "  Man's  Head" — drawing,  by  W.  Hunt  (4Z.  10».);  "Interior  of  an  Inn,'* 
by  Pieter  de  Hooghe  (75/.)  ;  "  A  Dutch  Interior,"  by  Pieter  Codde  (73/.  10».); 
"  An  Interior  with  Figures,"  by  W.  Cornelisz  Duyster  (29/.  Ss.)  ;  "  The  Vil- 
lage  Surgery,"  by  A.  Brouwer  (35/.) ;  '*  A  Dutch  Interior,"  by  N.  Giselaer ;  **  A 
Landscape,"  by  Antonie  Cross ;  "  Harborow  Churchyard  "  (oils),  by  David  Cox; 
'*  Beeston  Castle,  Cheshire,*'  by  T.  Collier ;  a  water-colour  view  of  Denham 
Vale,  by  John  Constable,  and  a  pencil  drawing  by  the  same  of  Flatford  Lock  ; 
studies  for  larger  pictures  ;  drawings  and  portfolios  of  Bembrandt  facsimiles, 
and  a  drawing  by  Isaac  Fuller  of  a  floating  figure  for  the  frescoes  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford  (11/.)  ;  a  water-colour  drawing  on  an  etched  outline  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  James  Malton.  The  collection  of  portraits  was 
further  enriched  by  a  lady's  portrait,  by  Hans  von  Kulmbach ;  "  Sir  Henry 
Wyat,"  by  a  painter  of  the  School  of  Holbein  ;  and  "  O'Gorman  Mahon,'* 
by  D.  Maclise,  B.  A.  (8/.),  an  early  but  characteristic  work.  The  result  of  the 
new  director's  first  year  showed  him  capable  of  obtaining  for  the  Gallery 
many  interesting  pictures  at  a  comparatively  small  expenditure,  and  thereby 
keeping  up  the  traditions  on  which  it  had  been  hitherto  conducted. 

The  Britiflh  Museum. — The  actual  expenditiure  on  the  acquisitions  for 
the  eight  departments  into  which  the  British  Museum,  exclusive  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  is  divided,  although  increased  to  22,150/.,  indi- 
cates only  a  part  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Museum  to  Art  and 
Archaeology.  The  rearrangement  of  the  Mausoleum  Boom,  containing  the 
splendid  marbles  brought  from  Halicarnassur  and  elsewhere  by  Sir  Charles 
Newton,  a  more  methodical  treatment  of  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Boman  Sculp- 
ture, and  a  complete  display  of  historical  coins  and  medals  have  been  among 
the  chief  events  of  the  year. 

Foremost  among  the  acquisitions  of  the  year  must  be  mentioned  the 
*'  Velasco  Cup.'*  It  was  made  in  the  fourteenth  century  for  Charles  V.  of 
France,  and  was  given  by  his  successor  either  to  Henry  V.  or  Henry  VL  of 
England,  on  the  marriage  of  the  former  to  Eatherine  or  of  the  latter  to 
Margaret  of  Anjou.  Its  existence  has  been  traced  as  far  back  as  the  in- 
ventory of  Charles  V.  of  France,  made  in  1880,  where  it  is  described  as  a 
gold  hanap,  "  Esmaill^  de  la  Vie  de  Scte  Agn^s."  It  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Kings  of  England  until  James  I.  gave  it  in  1604  to  John 
Velasco  Constable  of  Castile,  who  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Spain  and  this  country.  Velasco  presented  it  to  a  convent 
near  Burgos,  and  from  that  time  until  1883,  when  it  was  brought  to  Paris 
by  a  Spaniard,  little  is  known  of  its  history.  It  was  bought  by  Baron 
Joane  Pichon,  a  well-known  French  collector,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  his 
collection  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wertheimer  for  8,000/.  In  the  hope  that 
this  national  art  treasure  should  not  again  be  lost  Mr.  Wertheimer  offered 
to  sell  it  to  the  British  Museimi  for  the  price  he  had  paid  for  it,  and  further 
contributed  500/.  towards  a  fund  for  purchasing  it.  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum 
subscribed  an  equal  sum,  as  did  five  other  gentlemen,  the  Treasury  gave 
2,000/.,  and  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  remainder,  viz.,  2,500/.,  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  C.B.,  of  the  British  Museum.  A  collection 
of  ancient  Greek  gold  ornaments  from  Egina  was  bought  from  Mr.  Cress- 
well  for  4,000/.,  the  Brantigham  collection  of  vases  (990/.),  from  the  Magniac 
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collection  a  silver  shrine  (147/.),  the  Dresden  antiquities  (6002.),  a  number  of 
ancient  ornaments  and  a  stone  altar  from  Cyprus  (7202.),  Coptic  papyri  and 
ornaments  from  the  Bev.  C.  Maule  (4502.),  a  number  of  Babylonian  tablets, 
&c.,  from  Mr.  Selim  Honnuz  (7502.),  a  collection  of  antique  glass  objects 
from  Nazareth  from  Mr.  T.  G.  Tomlinson  (1202.),  ancient  figures,  paintings, 
&c.,  from  Mr.  Hartwig  (1702.),  a  collection  of  Greek  bronze  coins  from  Mr. 
Lawson  (1502.),  and  of  silver  and  other  coins  from  Signor  Sandro  (1852.)  ; 
whilst  the  Manuscripts  were  enriched  by  the  correspondence  and  papers  of 
the  late  Sir  A.  Panizzi,  purchased  from  Mrs.  Salmon  (5002.),  and  the  Print 
Boom  by  selections  from  the  Fisher  Sale  (2502.),  Mr.  B.  M.  Taylor's  draw- 
ings (3002.),  and  by  three  drawings  by  Carpaccio  (1202.),  purchased  from  Mr. 
J.  P.  Heseltine. 

South  KensingrtOB  Museum. — No  progress  was  made  during  the  year 
\vith  the  extension  and  completion  of  the  buildings,  for  which  Mr.  Aston 
Webb's  designs  had  been  accepted,  although  a  sum  of  5,0002.  was  voted  by 
Parliament  to  put  in  hand  the  preparatory  works.  In  consequence  of  the 
want  of  space,  which  was  more  and  more  felt,  the  purchases  of  the  year 
were,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Art  director,  limited  almost  exclusively  to 
unique  specimens  of  various  sorts  of  Art-work,  and  to  the  reproduction  of 
works  in  a  manner  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  their  technical  details. 
The  Cast  Museum,  which  was  also  due  to  Mr.  T.  Armstrong's  initiative, 
received  several  important  additions,  the  results  of  his  personal  negotiations 
with  the  directors  of  the  Vatican  and  other  important  Museums  in  which 
the  originals  were  preserved.  The  amount  provided  for  the  purchase  of 
works  of  Art  was  maintained  at  10,0002. ;  for  reproductions  at  1,2002.  ;  for 
photographing,  &c.,  1,2002. ;  for  the  historical  collection  of  oil  and  water- 
colour  paintings,  1,0002.  ;  and  for  the  Art  Library,  2,2502.,  making  a  total  of 
upwards  of  15,5002.,  whilst  to  exhibit  the  results  of  this  expenditure  no  pro- 
portional addition  was  made  to  the  exhibition  buildings. 

The  following  were  the  principal  acquisitions  during  the  year  1892  : — 
A  collection  of  Italian  objects,  purchased  for  1,2102.,  the  chief  being  a 
terra-cotta  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  a  large  velvet  hanging, 
similar  to  those  used  on  fite  days  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
Florence.  The  carved  woodwork  of  a  staircase  and  two  chinmey-pieces 
from  an  old  house  in  Great  St.  Helens,  London  (2002.)  ;  a  collection  of 
Oriental  objects,  including  pottery,  metal  work,  and  carpets,  was  bought  in 
Constantinople  (4102.).  At  the  Magniac  sale  the  principal  purchase  was  a 
gilt  metal  crosier  of  Flemish  work  for  4412.  Two  important  collections 
of  tiles  were  acquired  during  the  year  ;  the  first  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  encaustic  floor  tiles  from  medieval  buildings  in  England  (1252.),  whilst 
the  second  was  composed  of  tiles  from  the  Mosque  of  Techil-Djami  and  the 
Tomb  of  Mahomet  L,  both  at  Broussa,  and  both  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century  (3452.).  More  than  fifty  pieces  of  Italian  sculpture,  including 
marble  well-heads  and  architectural  details,  were  selected  from  the  collec- 
tion at  Brownsea  Island,  the  seat  of  the  late  Bight  Hon.  G.  A.  F.  Cavendish- 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  at  a  cost  of  1,0902.  A  model,  on  a  scale  of  one-tenth,  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  in  the  church  of  Sant*  Eustorgio,  at  Milan,  was 
executed  by  Signor  Consolani  and  Professor  Gnoli  for  7882.  Another  model, 
on  a  scale  of  one-third,  of  the  great  "bancone"  or  stall  in  the  Sala  del 
Cambio  at  Perugia,  was  made  by  the  late  Cavaliere  Annibale  Mariani,  for  the 
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sum  of  2882.  Among  the  water-colours  acquired  during  the  year  was  a  small 
painting  by  Frederick  Walker,  A.R.A.,  entitled  **  A  Bedny  Day  at  Cookham" 
(250Z.).  Forty  water-colours  were  purchased  for  4272.,  including  exeunples 
by  G.  Barret,  the  younger  ;  G.  B.  Cipriani,  R.A. ;  H.  Edridge,  A.R.A.  ;  T. 
Heame ;  R.  R.  Reinagle,  R.A. ;  J.  R.  Smith  ;  B.  West,  P.R.A.,  and  others. 
A  water-colour,  entitled  "  Collecting  the  Flock,"  by  John  Linnell,  cost  188/., 
and  "  The  Curfew  Bell,"  by  Samuel  Palmer,  was  obtained  for  211,  Fifteen 
miniatures,  by  Samuel  Cooper,  together  with  the  pocket-book  which  con- 
tained them,  were  acquired  for  626/.  A  copy  in  oil  of  a  large  banner,  by 
Benedetto  Bonfigli,  in  the  church  of  San  Fiorenzo  at  Perugia,  was  executed 
for  the  Museum  by  Signor  Ribustini  for  the  sum  of  97/.  Professor  Gnoli 
made  a  small  copy  in  water-colour  of  a  Flemish  tapestry  in  the  Vatican  for 
57/.  Among  the  donations  for  the  year  may  be  specially  mentioned  a  large 
landscape  in  oil,  by  P.  J.  de  Loutherbourg,  R.  A.,  presented  by  James  Orrock, 
Esq.,  and  a  collection  of  plaster  casts,  &c.,  by  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Boehm, 
Bart.,  R.A.,  given  by  his  executors.  A  marble  statue  of  David,  with  the 
head  of  Goliath,  after  the  bronze  original  by  Donatello  in  the  Museo  NazionaJe, 
Florence,  was  given  by  C.  A.  Beattie,  Esq. 

The  Royal  Academy. — The  deaths  of  two  Academicians,  Mr.  Lumb 
iStocks,  an  engraver,  and  Mr.  Woolner,  a  sculptor,  took  place  during  the 
year.  The  former  had  been  elected  full  member  in  1871  and  the  latter  in 
1874.  Only  one  of  these  vacancies  was  filled  up  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  A.R.A.,  sculptor,  being  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Associates,  these  being  recruited  by  the  election  of  Mr.  •  Harry  Bates,  a 
sculptor,  Mr.  Stanhope  H.  Forbes,  a  painter,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  an 
architect. 

The  exhibition  of  works  by  the  old  masters,  held  at  Burlington  House, 
<iuring  the  winter  months  comprised  a  very  large  selection  of  pictures  from 
the  Dudley  Gallery,  including  Raphael's  "  Crucifixion,"  and  the  famous 
Grimaldi  portraits,  by  Rubens,  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Bankes.  There  were 
■eleven  works  by  Reynolds,  ten  by  Romney,  eight  by  Gainsborough,  and 
seven  by  Turner,  from  various  sources,  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown 
to  the  general  public.  The  water-colours  were  very  important,  illustrating 
the  golden  period  of  that  phase  of  Art  by  works  of  J.  S.  Cotman,  William 
Hunt,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and  Peter  Dewint. 

The  124th  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  marked  by  a  generally 
high  average  of  work,  especially  in  landscape  painting,  but  there  were  few 
pictures  which  attracted  any  very  particular  notice.  Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  R.A., 
sent  five  striking  portraits;  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes,  a  very  vigorous  work, 
"  Forging  the  Anchor  "  ;  Mr.  A.  Gilbert,  a  portrait  bust  of  Baron  Huddleston ; 
the  President,  "  The  Garden  of  the  Hebrides,"  and  '*  The  Sea  gave  up  her 
Dead  "  ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  five  portraits  of  ladies ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hacker, 
a  remarkable  treatment  of  the  Annimciation.  The  *'best  works  of  the 
year,"  in  view  of  the  Council  acting  as  Trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest, 
were:  "Between  Two  Fires,*'  by  F.  D.  Millet  (360/.);  "June  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,"  by  J.  MacWhister,  A.R.A.  (800/.);  "The  Annunciation," 
by  A.  Hacker  (840/.) ;  "  Solitude "  (water-colour),  by  G.  Cockram  (150/.) ; 
»'  Stormy  Weather"  (do.),  by  L.  Rivers  (40/.) ;  '*  Life  in  the  Street "  (do.), 
by  W.  Osborne  (266/.),  and  "  An  Indian  Rhinoceros,"  a  sculpture  (65/.),  by 
Mr.  Robert  Stark. 
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nie  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours  held  as  usual  its 
summer  and  winter  exhibitions,  the  latter  being  more  especially  devoted  to 
sketches.  In  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson,  deceased,  Mr.  B.  Beavis  was 
elected  a  full  member,  and  a  similar  distinction  was  awarded  to  Miss  Clara 
Montalba,  the  vacancies  among  the  Associates  being  filled  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Smjiihe  and  Mr.  B.  Little  Bobert. 

The  Boyal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Oils,  the  Boyal  Society  of  British  Artists,  the  Painter  Etchers, 
the  New  Gallery,  the  Fine  Art  Society,  and  the  principal  picture  dealers 
held  their  usual  exhibitions  in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  in  most  cases 
attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors  by  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the 
works — English  and  foreign — brought  together ;  but  they  do  not  call  for 
special  mention  here. 

The  Art  Sales  of  1892  showed  no  falling  ofif  in  either  the  supply  of 
pictures  and  other  works,  or  in  the  number  of  ready  purchasers.  The 
Dudley  Gallery  in  one  day's  sale  realised  99,564Z. ;  a  week  later  the  Magniac 
collection  of  pictures,  fiu-niture,  porcelain,  and  every  sort  of  objects  (Tart 
brought  108,040/.,  whilst  earlier  in  the  season  the  porcelain,  furniture,  Ac., 
of  Mr.  S.  Wertheimer,  a  well-known  Bond  Street  dealer,  realised  36,556/.,  and 
his  pictiu*es,  20,564/.  Mr.  David  Price's  pictures,  chiefly  of  the  English 
school,  brought  69,577/. ;  Mr.  Murrieta's,  73,680/. ;  Mr.  F.  B.  Leyland's, 
including  many  works  of  the  English  pre-Baphaelites,  38,257/. ;  Lord  Cheyles- 
niore's  pictures  and  sculpture,  17,040/.,  and  the  Earl  of  Egremont's,  11,174/. 

The  highest  prices  paid  for  individual  pictures  sold  by  public  auction 
were  :  Baphael's  '*  Crucifixion"  (Dudley),  11,130/.;  Landscape,  by  Hobbema 
(do.),  10,800/.;  "Virgin  and  Saints,"  by  Crivelli  (Leyland),  7,350/.;  Sir 
Edw.  Landseer's  **  Monarch  of  the  Glen  "  (Cheylesmore),  7,245/.  ;  J.  M.  W. 
Turner's  "  Modern  Italy  "  (Price),  5,460/. ;  Bembrandt's  "  Hendrik  Stoffels  " 
(Wertheimer),  5,250/. ;  David  Cox's  "  Vale  of  Clwyd  "  (Murrieta),  4,726/. ; 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds'  '*  Lady  Sondes "  (Wertheimer),  4,305/. ;  Bonmeys 
"  Lady  Augusta  Murray  "  (do.),  3,990/. ;  Bosa  Bonheur's  "  Cattle  in  the 
Highlands "  (Price),  3,785/. ;  Burne  Jones'  "  Merlin  and  Vivian  (Leyland), 
3,780/.;  Wouvermans'  '*  Sporting  Party"  (Dudley),  3,675/.;  Mieris'  "The 
Enamoured  Chevalier  (Dudley),  3,576/. ;  Burne  Jones'  "  Mirror  of  Venus  " 
(Leyland),  3,570/.;  Linnell's  "  Tunber  Wagon"  (Price),  3,255/.;  Clarkson 
Stanfield's  "  St.  Michael's  Mount "  (Cheylesmore),  3,150/.  ;  Bosa  Bonheur's 
"  Changing  Pastures  "  (Price),  3,150/. ;  Baphael's  **  La  Vierge  k  la  Legende" 
(Dudley),  3,102/. ;  Sir  J.  G.  Millais'  "Sound  of  Many  Waters"  (Price),  3,046/. 

The  highest  prices  obtained  for  water-colour  drawings  by  public  auction 
were  :  Fortimy's  "  Mazarin  Library "  (Murrieta),  2,000/. ;  Binrne  Jones' 
"  Wine  of  Circe"  and  **  Night  and  Morning"  (Leyland),  each  1,417/. ;  Copley 
Fielding's  '*  Scottish  Landscape  "  (Murrieta),  1,260/.  ;  F.  Walker's  "  Marlow 
Ferry"  (Wertheimer),  1,175/.;  David  Cox's  "  Barden  Tower"  (Murrieta), 
1,155/. ;  and  same  artist's  "  Going  to  the  Hayfield  "  (do.),  1,100/. 

The  famous  collection  of  etchings  and  engravings  made  by  Mr.  B.  Fisher, 
of  Midhurst,  reahsed  8,088/. 

The  Limoges  enamels  at  the  Magniac  sale  realised  some  very  remarkable 
prices,  the  highest  sum,  6,610/.,  being  given  for  a  himting  horn  by  L.  Limousin, 
a  pair  of  portraits,  Charles  IX.  and  Queen,  3,150/. ;  the  Due  de  Guise  and 
Mother,  3,050/. ;  whilst  a  ewer  of  Henri-Deux  faience,  one  of  twenty-five 
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known  pieces,  was  sold  for  8,9902.  In  old  silver  work  the  highest  price 
realised  was  1,0302.,  given  for  a  tea-caddy,  weighing  72  oz.,  by  Paul  Lamerie, 
dated  1738  ;  a  pair  of  salt-cellars,  dated  1569,  realised  160«.  per  oz. ;  a  cnp, 
dated  1594,  94«. ;  a  helmet-shaped  cream  ewer  of  1683,  85«. ;  a  similar  one 
of  1746,  62«. ;  a  sugar  basket  of  1771,  53<. ;  and  fom*  oval-pierced  salt-cellars 
of  1770,  40s.  per  oz. 

There  were  no  book  sales  during  the  year  which  for  extent  could  compare 
with  that  of  the  great  libraries  dispersed  in  previous  years,  but  some  very 
fine  collections  of  books  were  sold  by  auction.  Amongst  these  the  most 
noteworthy  were  the  printed  books  and  illuminated  manuscripts  of  Mr. 
Edwin  H.  »Lawrence  (7,4092.) ;  the  hbrary  of  E.  B.  Green  (4,2932.) ;  of  Mr. 
R.  M.  Thomas  (4,0712.) ;  of  Mr.  John  W.  Larking  (3,9252.) ;  and  of  Mr.  W. 
Glasse,  Q.C.  (8,1122.).  Special  interest  also  attached  to  the  books  of  General 
Wilson,  of  St.  Petersbinrg  (2,1502.),  and  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Cooke  (1,8502.),  a  partner 
in  the  publishing  house  of  "  Murray  '*  and  the  possessor  of  several  interesting 
Byron  relics  which  realised  large  prices. 

II.  DRAMA. 

Although  the  number  of  plays  produced  has  been  exceptionally  large,  the 
year  takes  low  rank  as  regards  new  dramatic  work  of  importance.  Neither 
Mr.  Pinero  nor  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  has  contributed  anything,  and  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  novelties  have  been  as  a  rule  those  of  the  lighter  kind. 
Still  among  so  large  a  number  of  plays  there  were  of  course  several  which 
showed  ability  in  various  ways.  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  d^lnU  as  a  playwright 
was  very  successful,  his  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  being  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  comedy  of  the  year.  It  was  produced  at  the  St.  James's  on 
February  20  and  enjoyed  a  good  run.  The  dialogue  was  more  than  usually 
effective ;  and  the  acting  of  Miss  Marion  Terry,  Miss  Lily  Hanbury,  and 
Messrs.  Nutcombe-Gould,  Alexander,  B.  Webster,  and  Vincent  contributed, 
with  the  excellent  mounting,  to  a  successful  issue.  The  management  at  the 
St.  James's  scored  another  success  not  less  distinct  later  on  in  the  year  with 
Mr.  R.  C.  Carton's  four-act  play  "Liberty  Hall."  There  was  no  very 
striking  originality  in  the  plot  of  this  piece,  but  the  sentiment  was  alto- 
gether sound  and  healthy,  and  it  provided  the  principals,  particularly  Mr. 
Alexander,  with  parts  suited  to  their  respective  gifts.  Mesdames  Marion 
Terry,  Maud  Millett,  and  Fanny  Coleman  had  charge,  with  Messrs.  Nut- 
combe-Gould, Webster,  and  Righton,  of  the  leading  rdleSj  and  its  reception 
early  in  December  left  no  doubt  of  a  good  run. 

Mr.  Mark  Melford's  four-act  drama  "  The  Maelstrom "  (Shaftesbury, 
April  9)  and  "David,"  a  four-act  play  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Thornton 
Clark  (Garrick,  Nov.  7)  must  be  chronicled  as  striking  instances  of  mis- 
spent talent.  They  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  they  help  to  convince 
dramatists  that  such  subjects  as  homicidal  mania  and  insanity  generally, 
however  interesting  scientifically,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  modem  dramatic 
treatment,  and  are  not  likely  to  "  catch  on."  The  fact  that  the  acting  in 
both  cases  was  admitted  to  be  admirable  only  emphasises  this  conclusion. 
Mr.  Sydney  Gnrndy^s  play,  "  A  Fool's  Paradise,"  with  which  Mr.  Hare  re- 
opened the  Garrick  in  January,  was  a  success,  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  grue- 
some main  subject.     In  weaker  hands  it  would  probably  have  fared  less 
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well ;  but  the  acting  of  Miss  Kate  Borke,  Miss  Olga  Nethersole,  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Ferrar,  and  of  Messrs.  F.  Kerr,  H.  B.  Irving,  Gilbert  Hare,  and, 
above  all,  Mr.  Hare  himself,  who  found  a  suitable  part,  secured  its  popu- 
larity. Of  two  new  plays  produced  by  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  lirst,  by  Messrs. 
Haddon  Chambers  and  Outram  Tristram,  entitled  "  The  Queen  of  Manoa,'' 
had  little  to  recommend  it  except  as  a  medium  for  the  display  of  the  per- 
sonal beauty  and  gorgeous  dress  of  the  actress.  The  second,  **  Agatha 
Tylden,  Merchant  and  Shipowner,"  a  four-act  play  by  Mr.  E.  Rose  (Oct.  17), 
was  both  interesting  and  original,  and  gave  Mrs.  Langtry  an  opportunity  of 
showing  genuine  abihty  a.s  an  actress.  The  conventional  type  of  melodrama 
at  the  Adelphi  surrendered  the  boards  for  a  time  to  a  guo^i-historical  drama 
by  Messrs.  G.  R.  Sims  and  Buchanan,  based  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  Woodstock,"  under  the  name  of  **  The  White  Rose."  The  new  departure 
was  not  however  altogether  a  success,  the  run  of  the  piece  not  reaching  the 
usual  length,  and  a  return  was  made  to  the  old  lines  at  the  end  of  July  in 
"  The  Lights  of  Home,"  a  five-act  melodrama  by  the  same  authors.  Li 
both  plays  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  acted  in  a  striking  manner,  greatly 
advancing  her  reputation ;  in  the  latter  the  other  leading  parts  were  sus- 
tained very  capably  by  Miss  Clara  Jecks  and  Miss  Evelyn  Millard,  and  by 
Messrs.  Kyrle  Bellew  and  Lionel  Rignold.  "  The  Prodigal  Daughter,"  by 
Mr.  Pettitt  and  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  which  came  out  at  Drury  Lane  on 
Sept.  17,  was  a  successful  specimen  of  spectacular  melodrama ;  a  triumph 
indeed  of  stage  ingenuity,  but  outside  the  pale  of  dramatic  criticism.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  annual  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane,  it  was  transferred 
to  Covent  Garden  where  it  ran  well  into  the  new  year.  A  play  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Henderson  called  "  Agatha,"  which  appeared  at  the  Criterion  on  May 
24,  and  again  in  December,  under  the  new  name  of  "  The  Silent  Battle,"  was 
very  fortunate  in  its  exponents.  The  cast,  including  Miss  Winifred  Emery, 
Miss  Mary  Moore,  and  Miss  Olga  Nethersole,  who  returned  after  a  consider- 
able absence  with  greatly  enhanced  powers,  and  Messrs.  Wyndham,  Waring 
and  Worthing,  was  strong  enough  to  pull  through  many  a  weaker  play. 

Turning  to  lighter  work,  we  find  the  Strand  Theatre  maintaining  its 
reputation.  Mr.  H.  A.  Kennedy's  farcical  comedy  "  The  New  Wing  "  (Jan. 
9)  had  the  merit  of  freshness,  cmd  provided  an  exceedingly  amusing  part  for 
Mr.  Edouin,  of  which  he  made  the  most.  More  successful  still  was  "  Niobe," 
described  as  a  "  Mythological  Comedy,"  by  the  Messrs.  Paulton,  produced 
on  April  11.  This  piece,  which  had  been  previously  played  in  America  and 
also  at  Liverpool,  was  a  farcical  rendering  of  the  idea  of  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea.  In  the  hands  of  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb  the  part  of  the  vivified 
statue  was  intensely  comic,  and  with  the  support  of  Messrs.  Paulton,  Forbes 
Dawson,  and  G.  Hawtrey  one  of  the  happiest  runs  of  the  year  was  secured. 
Equal  success  attended  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  "  Walker,  London,"  which  csune 
out  at  Toole's  Theatre  on  Feb.  25.  The  drollery  of  the  incident  and  the 
brightness  of  the  dialogue  combined  to  provide  the  veteran  comedian  with  a 
part  admirably  suited  to  him,  of  which  he  took  full  advantage.  Miss  Van- 
hrugh,  ^liss  M.  Brough,  and  Miss  Johnstone,  with  Messrs.  Shelton  and 
Seymour  Hicks,  helped  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  piece.  The  colla- 
boration of  Messrs.  G.  R.  Sims  and  Cecil  Raleigh  in  "The  Guardsman"  at 
tlie  Court  (Oct.  20)  had  a  happy  result.  The  cast  included  Miss  Caroline 
Hill  and  Miss  Terriss,  and  Messrs.  Weedon  Grossmith  and  Arthur  Cecil, 
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to  whose  bright  and  artistic  playing  much  of  the  success  of  the  piece  must 
be  ascribed.  The  same  authors  utilised  to  a  certain  extent  the  material  of  a 
German  farce  by  Benedix,  "Das  LUgen,"  in  "The  Grey  Mare,"  produced  at  the 
Comedy  in  January,  which  met  with  considerable  success,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  a  lively  representation  by  Miss  Lottie  Yenne,  Messrs.  Hawtrey, 
Brookfield,  and  others.  "  The  Burglar  and  the  Judge,"  by  Messrs.  Brook- 
field  and  Phihps,  produced  at  the  Haymarket  (Nov.  5),  was  a  good  specimen 
of  one-act  farce,  and  "  Charley's  Aunt,"  by  Brandon  Thomas,  which  came 
out  at  the  Royalty  quite  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  Globe,  was  secure  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Penley. 

It  is  a  satisfactory  feature  of  the  year  that  less  reliance  than  usual  has 
been  placed  on  foreign  material.  The  great  majority  of  the  new  plays  pro- 
duced were  of  home  growth,  and  although  among  the  revivals  many  adapta- 
tions from  French  and  German  works  were  included,  popular  favour  was  not 
to  any  great  extent  diverted  from  the  native  productions.  At  the  Criterion 
the  once  popular  adaptations  from  the  French,  "  Fourteen  Days "  and 
"  Pink  Dominoes,"  were  revived,  as  was  also  "  Betsy " ;  and  the  younger 
Dumas'  four-act  play  "  Le  Demi  Monde  '*  was  moulded  by  an  anonymous 
adapter  to  suit  the  English  stage,  imder  the  name,  "  The  Fringe  of  Society," 
with  the  usual  result,  the  sacrifice  of  most  of  the  original  piquancy  and 
charm.  The  performance  on  April  80  was  particularly  good,  Miss  Mary 
Moore,  Miss  Carlotta  Addison,  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  Messrs.  Wyndham 
and  Cyril  Maude,  all  showing  to  great  advantage.  Mr.  Brookfield's  version 
of  Sardou's  "  Divor^ons,"  **  To-day,"  which  came  out  at  the  Comedy  in 
December,  was  a  departure  &om  the  usual  methods  of  the  adapter.  The 
farcical  gaiety  of  the  original  was  transformed  into  a  scathing  satire  on  the 
effeminate  element  in  modem  society.  Though  this  entailed  the  sacrifice  of 
much  that  was  most  amusing  in  Sardou's  play,  enough  remained  to  secxure 
the  piece,  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Lottie  Venne  and  Mr.  Hawtrey,  from  anything 
approaching  to  dulness.  The  Ibsen  cult  has  not  made  much  way  with  the 
general  pubHc,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  representation  of  his 
works ;  but  there  has  been  a  steady  sale  of  his  plays,  and  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  future  he  may  find  appreciation  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
present  admirers.  A  revival  of  "  A  Doll's  House  "  at  the  Avenue  in  April  is 
the  only  event  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  course  of  the  year.  "  The  In- 
truder," a  one-act  drama  adapted  from  **  L'Intruse "  of  Maeterlinck,  a 
dramatist  who  at  one  time  threatened  to  dispute  the  field  with  Ibsen,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  at  the  Haymarket  in  January,  and  some 
foreign  plays  were  put  on  the  stage  by  the  **  Independent  Theatre,"  a  body 
which  has  done  some  good  work  that  may  hereafter  bear  fruit.  "  The  Gk>ld 
Fish,"  translated  by  Teixara  de  Mattos  from  the  Dutch  of  Van  Nouhuys 
(Opera  Comique,  Jidy  8),  "  A  Visit,"  a  two-act  play  from  the  Dcknish  of 
Edward  Brandos,  translated  by  Mr.  Wm.  Archer  (Royalty,  March  4),  and 
Theodore  de  Banville's  *'  Le  Baiser,"  translated  by  Mr.  J.  Gray,  at  the  same 
theatre  and  on  the  same  date,  may  be  chronicled  among  the  achievements  of 
this  society.  An  adaptation  from  the  Russian  by  Mons.  Lubimoff,  entitled 
"  You  Mustn't  Laugh,"  was  a  failure  at  the  Opera  Comique. 

The  musical  plays  were  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
foreign  sources.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  now  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy,  took,  however,  the  first  place  in  the  year's  record  of  work  of  this 
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kind.  '^  Haddon  Hall/'  produced  at  the  Savoy  on  Sept.  24,  approached 
more  nearly  to  '*  The  Yeoman  of  the  Gnard  '*  than  any  other  of  Sir  Arthur's 
operettas.  The  incident  of  Dorothy  Vernon's  elopement  was  post-dated  to 
the  time  of  the  Cknmnonwealth,  in  order  to  bring  in  some  very  amusing 
comic  business,  in  which  Mr.  Rutland  Harrington  took  the  leading  part. 
Miss  Lucille  Hill,  Miss  Brandram,  Miss  Dorothy  Vane,  and  Messrs.  Courtioe 
Pounds,  Charles  Kenningham,  and  Richard  Ghreen,  had  charge  of  the  other 
chief  parts,  and  the  mounting,  as  well  as  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  A.  Cellier's  comic  operetta  "  The 
Mountebanks,''  produced  at  the  Lyric  on  Jan.  4,  had  a  long  run.  A  melan- 
choly interest  attached  to  it,  from  the  fact  that  the  composer  did  not  live  to 
witness  the  success  of  his  last  and  happiest  effort  Mr.  Gilbert's  Ubrdto 
was  as  fuU  of  whimsical  humour  as  previous  work  from  his  pen,  and  Mr. 
Cellier's  music  was  melodious  and  unafEiscted.  The  piece  was  admirably  put 
on  the  stage,  orchestra,  chorus,  and  scenery  being  alike  excellent.  The  chief 
female  parts  were  in  the  hands  of  Miss  G^eraldine  Ulmar,  Miss  Eva  Moore, 
Miss  Lucille  Saunders,  and  Miss  Aida  Jenoure,  the  last  a  new-comer  of  great 
promise,  and  their  efforts  were  well  supported  by  Messrs.  J.  Robertson,  F. 
Wyatt,  and  H.  Monkhouse  as  the  leading  male  artists.  ^  Cigarette,"  a  three- 
act  operetta  by  Messrs.  St.  Leger  and  Montour,  with  music  by  J.  Haydn 
Parry,  which  came  out  at  the  Lyric  in  September,  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  Shaftesbury,  was  also  a  creditable  specimen  of  home-grown 
light  work.  Mr.  Bumand's  ^  Incognita  "  (Lyric,  Oct.),  with  music  by  Lecocq 
and  others,  was  a  version  of  "  Le  Coeur  et  la  Main,"  and  "  Ma  Mie  Rosette" 
(Globe,  November)  was  adapted  by  Messrs.  G.  Dance  and  Ivan  Caryll  from 
a  piece  of  the  saone  name  which  came  out  in  1890  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques 
in  Paris.  A  good  specimen  of  musical  pantomime  was  witnessed  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  under  the  title  *'  La  Statue  du  Commandeur,"  adapted  from 
Champflenry,  by  Messrs.  Endel  and  Mangin,  with  music  by  Adolphe  David. 
Though  inferior  in  every  way  to  its  predecessor,  **  L'En&nt  Prodigue,"  it 
proved  a  very  diverting  trifle  of  its  kind. 

As  regards  revival  of  old  work,  the  year  has  been  fairly  fruitful.  Mr.  Irving 
at  the  Lyceum  began  by  a  magnificent  representation  of  "  Henry  Vlll.,'* 
which,  though  now  attributed  to  the  probable  collaboration  of  Fletcher  and 
Massinger,  takes  rank  popularly  as  a  Shakespearian  revival.  Mr.  Irving's 
impersonation  of  Wolsey  was  extremely  clever,  and  Miss  Terry  as  the  Queen 
was  powerful  and  pathetic.  The  Buckingham  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
added  distinctly  to  the  list  of  that  actor's  achievements,  and  the  miie  ei» 
schie  was  on  the  same  perfect  scale  that  Mr.  Irving  has  led  the  public  to 
expect  from  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  play  had,  naturally,  a  long  run, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  it  performances  of  Lord  Lytton's  "  Richelieu" 
were  given  on  alternate  occasions.  More  interesting  still  among  the  Lyceum 
performances  was  the  revival  in  November  of  "  King  Lear,"  a  rarely  seen 
Shakespearian  drama.  The  play  was  mounted  in  the  best  Lyceum  style,  and 
Mr.  Irving's  impersonation  of  the  Mad  King  was  stamped  with  the  mark  of 
his  peculiar  genius.  Miss  Terry  as  Cordelia  added  another  rdle  to  her 
brilliant  repertoire.  In  the  course  of  a  short  season  at  the  Olympic  Mr. 
Edmund  Tearle  revived  *'  Julius  CsBsar,"  Colley  Gibber's  version  dt  **  Riohazd 
III."  and  "  Othello." 

A  very  interesting  revival  of  '*  Hamlet  '*  was  seem  at  the  Haymarket  in 
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January,  in  which  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  gave  an  individual  interpretation  of 
the  leading  part,  and  Mrs.  Tree  played  Ophelia  with  peculiar  refinement  and 
grace.  Mr.  Kemble  as  Polonius,  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre  as  Horatio,  Mr.  Fernandez 
as  the  Ghost,  and  Mr.  Fred.  Terry  as  Laertes  rendered  efl&cient  support,  and 
the  musical  accompaniments  of  Mr.  Henschel  contributed  largely  to  a  highly 
satisfactory  performance. 

At  the  Avenue,  in  addition  to  Ibsen's  "  Doll's  House  "  referred  to  above, 
a  revival  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  striking  play,  **  Judah,"  took  place  at  the  end 
of  January,  Mr.  Willard,  the  original  hero,  being  replaced  by  Mr.  Vanderfelt ; 
and  at  the  same  theatre  in  May  Miss  Janet  Achurch  gave  a  new  reading  of 
the  part  of  Stephanie  in  Merivale  and  Grove's  powerful  piece,  "  Forget-me- 
not."  The  well-known  adaptation  from  Sardou's  "Nos  Intimes,"  entitled 
"  Peril,"  was  revived  at  the  Haymarket  for  Saturday  performances  with  Miss 
Julia  Neilson  as  the  heroine,  Mr.  Tree  again  playing  Sir  Woodbine  Grskfton. 
Mr.  Hare  repeated  his  admirable  impersonation  in  **  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  " 
at  the  Garrick  in  July  ;  the  '*  Private  Secretary"  reappeared  at  the  Comedy 
in  July  ;  and  the  Vaudeville  witnessed  revivals  of  "  Saints  and  Sinners  "  by 
H.  A.  Jones,  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  "  Sophia,"  and  of  the  evergreen  "  Our 
Boys." 

A  season  at  the  Opera  Comique  of  French  plays,  under  the  management 
of  M.  Mayer,  of  which  the  elder  Coquelin  was  the  central  figure,  though  un- 
successful, produced  Sardou's  forbidden  play,  **  Thermidor,"  and  the  French 
version  of  '*  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  by  Delair,  under  the  name  "  La 
Megfere  Apprivois^e."  At  the  English  Opera  House  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
had  a  very  successful  season,  in  the  course  of  which,  in  addition  to  her 
famous  impersonations,  she  gave  Sardou's  *'  Cleop&tre  "  and  two  new  dramas 
by  Mr.  Albert  Daimont ;  the  one,  "  Pauline  Blanchard,"  being  adapted  from 
a  novel  by  Jides  Case,  and  the  other,  "  Leah,"  from  Dr.  Mosenthal's  play, 
"  Deborah." 

Burlesque  suffered  heavily  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Fred.  Leslie,  and  also 
from  the  prolonged  illness  of  Miss  Nelly  Farren. 


III.   MUSIC. 

Although  not  commencing  till  the  middle  of  May,  the  opera  season  under 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  was  both  brilliant  and  successful.  With  command  of  a 
very  large  company  and  the  possession  of  Drury  Lane  as  well  as  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  the  manager  was  able  to  keep  the  performances  going  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  though,  as  the  result  proved,  not  too  rapid  for  the  demand. 
Much  of  the  success  achieved  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  nuining,  concurrently 
with  the  ordinary  series  of  Italian  and  French  Operas,  of  a  series  of  German 
Opera,  supported  by  a  separate  company  and  embraced  in  a  separate  sub- 
scription ;  a  new  and  distinct  section  of  the  public  being  thus  appealed  to. 
The  scheme  included  Wagner's  great  Trilogy,  **Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen" 
and  *'  Tristan  imd  Isolde,"  both  of  which,  but  particularly  the  latter,  attracted 
large  and  greatly  interested  audiences ;  and  although  opinion  was  not  unani- 
mous as  to  the  share  of  the  favour  they  obtained  to  be  attributed  to  curiosity, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  public  appreciation  of  Wagner's 
later  works  has  advanced  greatly  since  their  last  stage  presentment  ten  years 
ago.     The  artistes  engaged  for  the  series  included  Frau  Sucher,  Frau  Elafsky, 
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and  Fraiilein  Bettaque  and  Herren  Wiegand  and  Alvary,  besides  many  other 
efficient  singers ;  and  a  German  orchestra  which,  though  hardly  so  refined 
as  the  leading  London  bands,  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  Wagner's 
orchestration,  and  was  admirably  conducted  by  Herr  Mahler.  The  revival 
of  '*  Fidelio  "  by  the  German  company  somewhat  late  in  the  season  fell  short 
of  the  anticipations  it  aroused ;  for  though  Frau  Elafsky  sang  very  finely  as 
Leonora,  she  was  not  adequately  supported  by  the  other  artistes,  and  the 
orchestra  dealt  with  Beethoven's  scoring  far  less  efficiently  than  with 
\Vaj<ner's. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  special  series  of  German  Operas,  a  noticeable 
feature  of  the  renaissance  of  opera  under  the  management  of  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  has  been  the  number  of  works  given  with  the  original  French  libretto. 
At  Covent  Garden  out  of  twenty-five  operas  played  seven  were  played  in 
French.  An  exceedingly  efficient  French  conductor  was  secured  in  the 
person  of  M.  Jehin,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  leading  artistes  were  of 
French  nationahty,  or  at  any  rate  French  by  training  and  experience. 
Gounod's  "  Philemon  et  Baucis "  proved  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
works  given,  while  his  '*  Romeo  et  Juliette  "  still  fills  the  house. 

Although  Sir  A.  Harris  has  always  set  his  face  against  the  star  system, 
his  company  included  many  of  the  leading  artistes  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
hands  of  Misses  Macintyre  and  Fames,  Mesdames  Nordica  and  Melba,  and 
the  Sisters  RavogH,  with  MM.  Van  Dyck  and  Jean  de  Reszk^  as  leading 
tenors,  and  MM.  Lassalle,  Plan9on,  Maurel,  and  E.  de  Reszk^,  many  memor- 
able performances  of  standard  works  were  given.  It  is  not,  however,  possible 
to  speak  equally  favourably  of  the  new  work.  Neither  M.  Bemberg's 
"  Elaine "  nor  M.  de  Lara's  "  Luce  dell' Asia,"  a  lyric  version  of  Sir  E. 
Arnold's  poem,  showed  much  of  the  quahty  that  ensures  permanent  success, 
though  both  contained  pleasing  writing.  Nessler's  "  Trompeter  von  Sak- 
kingen,"  in  spite  of  its  popularity  in  Germany,  failed  to  create  any  very 
favourable  impression  when  given  by  the  German  Company  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  fact  the  only  novelty  that  gave  any  sign  of  lasting  vitality  was  Mascagni's 
idyllic  opera  "  L'Amico  Fritz."  The  tender  chaim  of  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian's  story  is  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  tra.gic  intensity  of  **  Caval- 
leria  Eusticana  "  that  the  success  achieved  in  both  cases  was  hailed  on  all 
sides  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  versatihty  of  Signor  Mascagni's  genius.  The 
performance  on  May  23,  when  the  opera  was  produced,  was  on  the  whole 
very  good,  Mme.  Calv6,  who  had  won  great  distinction  as  the  heroine  in 
"  Cavalleria,"  showing  herself  equally  competent  in  the  totally  diflferent  rSle 
of  Suzel.  The  cast  comprised  also  Mile.  Giulia  Ravogli  in  the  small  part 
of  Beppe,  Signor  de  Lucia  as  Fritz,  and  M.  Dufriche  as  David,  and  the  per- 
formance was  conducted  by  Signor  Bevignani. 

In  the  autuum  Sir  Augustus  Harris  resumed  operations  at  Covent  Garden, 
when  a  young  Italian  tenor  of  great  promise,  Signor  Cremonini,  ma^e  his 
dehut  in  "  Cavalleria."  That  opera  ran  through  most  of  the  season  con- 
jointly with  *'  Orfeo,"  the  latter  terminating  with  "  Che  far6."  Rossini's 
once  greatly  popular  '*  Barbiere "  wa«  revived  for  the  reappearance  of 
Madame  Nevada,  one  of  the  few  living  vocalists  who  can  adequately  render 
the  florid  music,  and  an  enterprising  though  not  completely  successful  per- 
formance was  given  in  German  of  "  Tristan  imd  Isolde  "  with  Mme.  Pauline 
Cramer  and  Herr  Oberlaender.     The  Chevallier  Bach's  **  Irmengarda"  was 
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also  produced.  At  the  New  Olympic  Signer  Lago  made  a  courageous  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  run  a  second  autumnal  opera.  A  company  was 
retained,  comprising,  besides  many  artistes  at  present  unknown  in  London, 
Mme.  Albani,  Miss  Fanny  Moody,  Mr.  Charles  Manners,  and  Mr.  Eugene 
Oudin  ;  and  a  small  but  efficient  chorus  was  secured,  with  an  orchestra 
mainly  imder  Signer  Arditi  The  main  attraction  of  Signor  Lago*8  pro- 
spectus consisted  in  the  promised  production  or  revival  of  works  now 
seldom  heard  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  promises  had  been  loyally 
redeemed  so  far  as  they  could  be  when  the  enterprise  collapsed  to  the  great 
regret  of  operatic  connoisseurs,  and  the  doors  closed.  ShortHved  as  it  was, 
the  season  served  to  introduce  an  English  version  of  Tchaikowsky*s  opera 
**  Eugene  Onegin,"  with  Miss  Fanny  Moody,  Madame  Swiatlowsky,  Mr. 
Manners,  and  Mr.  Oudin  in  the  principal  parts.  The  striking  character  of 
the  composer's  orchestral  music,  known  to  English  audiences  through  the 
medium  of  the  concert  room,  had  naturally  excited  great  interest  in  the 
production  of  this  work,  and  it  was  therefore  somewhat  of  a  disappointment 
to  find  that  the  opera  was  almost  wholly  wanting  in  the  wild  rush  which 
marks  most  of  his  known  compositions.  Still,  the  drama  lends  itself  to 
operatic  treatment,  and  it  has  been  treated  in  a  musicianly  though  some- 
what conventional  manner  ;  the  performance  was  satisfactory,  and  the  result 
generally  pleasing.  With  this  and  a  few  other  exceptions  opera  in  English 
flourished  mainly  in  the  provinces  ;  but  a  one-act  opera  by  Mr.  Granville 
Bantock  called  "  Ca^dmar,"  produced  by  Signor  Lago,  and  an  opera, 
**  Nydia,"  by  Mr.  George  Fox,  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  also 
given  at  Drury  Lane,  call  for  mention.  Revivals  by  Signor  Lago  of 
Mozart's  "Impresario"  and  "II  Flauto  Magico"  should  also  be  chronicled 
among  the  events  of  interest  to  habitv/^  of  the  opera. 

The  scheme  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  was  at  least  up  to  the  usual 
level  in  point  of  interest,  and  the  orchestra  under  Mr.  Manns  still  main- 
tained its  acknowledged  pre-eminence.  Among  the  new  works  introduced 
during  the  spring  were  some  Hght  dance  movements  by  Mr.  E.  German, 
entitled  "  Gipsy  Suite "  (Feb.  20),  and  a  new  pianoforte  concerto  in  B 
minor,  written  and  played  by  Mr.  E.  Silas  (Mar.  19).  Cherubini's  concert 
overture,  written  in  1816  for  the  Philharmonic  Society  but  only  recently 
pubHshed,  and  an  early  version  of  Schumann's  symphony  in  D  minor,  were 
introduced  for  the  first  time  at  Sydenham  on  Feb.  18.  Max  Bruch's  new 
violin  concerto  No.  8  was  played  on  Mar.  12  by  Herr  Joachim,  for  whom  it 
was  written,  and  the  repertory  was  also  enriched  by  ComeUus's  overture  to 
the  Barber  of  Bagdad  (Feb.  27),  and  some  Norwegian  dances  by  Grieg  (Mar. 
19).  The  thirty-seventh  series  of  these  concerts  commenced  on  Oct.  15,  the 
programmes  between  then  and  Christmas  showing  a  commendable  variety. 
Among  the  hovelties  given  marked  favour  was  shown  to  English  work  of  a 
promising  character,  most  of  which  justified  the  selection.  Mr.  Fred.  K 
Cliffe's  new  symphony  in  E  minor,  composed  for  the  Leeds  Festival,  was 
especially  welcomed  on  Oct.  29  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  national 
achievements  in  this  field  ;  while  Mr.  Lidge^s  Ballade  for  Orchestra  (Op.  7), 
suggested  by  Dora's  picture,  "  A  Day  Dream,"  and  Mr.  William  Wallace's 
similar  work,  "  The  Passing  of  Beatrice,"  foimded  on  Dante's  "  Paradiso," 
were  pronounced  creditable  eflforts  of  the  kind.  A  new  concert  overture  in 
C  minor  by  Mr.  Barclay  Jones  (Oct.  22)  and  a  revised  version  of  Mr.  Corder's 
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Nordisa  overture  (Dec.  17)  were  also  among  the  novelties,  and  some  very 
taking  ballet  music  from  the  new  opera  *'Boabdil/'  by  Moskowski,  was 
played  for  the  first  time  on  Oct.  29.  October  22  being  the  anniversary  of 
Liszt's  birth,  the  progranune  included  for  the  first  time  the  symphonio 
poem,  entitled  "  Tasso  :  Lsunento  e  Trionfo,''  an  angelus  for  strings,  and  the 
Hungarian  Bhapsody  No.  1,  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Bulow,  all  very  favourable 
specimens  of  Liszt's  peculiar  genius,  while,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  wide  range 
of  these  concerts,  Mr.  Manns  added  Handel's  overture  to  "  Semele  '* 
to  his  repertory.  In  memory  of  Schubert's  death  the  programme  of  Nov. 
19  was  composed  entirely  of  his  work,  a  somewhat  risky  experiment,  which 
owed  its  success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  stirring  rendering  of  the  noble 
symphony  in  C  in  which  it  culminated.  During  the  year  the  choir  has 
undergone  a  rigid  process  of  weeding,  with  the  result  of  reducing  the  num- 
bers somewhat  below  the  requirements.  The  quality  is,  however,  now 
excellent,  and  the  requisite  strength  will  no  doubt  be  easily  attracted  by  the 
prestige  enjoyed  by  the  concerts.  Among  the  choral  works  included  in  the 
prograimnes  may  be  chronicled  the  new  cantata  by  Mr.  Hamish  McCunn, 
"  Queen  Hynde  of  Caledon,"  and  Mendelssohn's  unfinished  oratorio, 
"  Christus." 

The  eightieth  season  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  opened  in  March  with 
a  programme  consisting  entirely  of  Mozart's  works,  the  rarely  heard  concerto 
for  piano  and  orchestra  in  C  minor  being  revived  by  the  Belgian  pianist,  M. 
de  Greef.  The  orchestra  imder  Mr.  Cowen  was  highly  efficient,  and  gave 
most  enjoyable  renderings  chiefly  of  well-known  works.  The  season  was, 
however,  less  remarkable  than  has  generally  been  the  case  of  recent  years  as 
regards  new  matter,  the  novelties  being  confined  chiefly  to  a  pianoforte 
fantasia  in  G  minor  by  Miss  Dora  Bright.  A  very  powerful  array  of  solo 
artistes  was  engaged,  particularly  of  pianists  ;  the  retium  of  Madame  Sophie 
Menter  and  of  M.  Sapellnikoff  being  especially  welcome.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Cowen  from  the  post  of  conductor,  and  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  as  his  successor,  were  announced. 

After  passing  through  a  somewhat  critical  phase,  Mr.  HensGhePs  "  Sym- 
phony Concerts  "  at  St.  James's  Hall  seem  to  be  established  on  the  firm 
basis  which  all  musical  amateurs  hope  they  may  occupy.  The  programmes 
were  remarkable  for  a  judicious  selection  of  interesting  matter  without 
straining  at  novelty  for  novelty's  sake.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the 
conductor's  incidental  music  to  Hamlet,  arranged  for  concert  use,  was  wel- 
comed as  a  useful  addition  to  the  existing  music  of  its  class,  and  the  prelude 
to  the  third  act  of  Mackenzie's  opera  "  The  Troubadour  "  was  rescued  from 
the  fate  to  which  a  ba^  libretto  appears  to  have  consigned  the  remainder  of 
the  work.  When,  early  in  November,  the  series  recommenced,  Wagner's 
Festival  March,  written  for  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876,  and  Berlioz' 
overture  to  King  Lear,  works  very  rarely  performed,  were  revived ;  and  an 
overture  in  E  by  Schubert,  composed  in  1819  but  only  recently  published, 
was  given,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  England. 

The  demand  for  the  highest  class  of  orchestral  music  is  of  course  limited 
even  in  London,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  under- 
taking, have  led  to  the  abandonment,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  of  the 
attempt  to  acclimatise  Sir  Charles  Hallo's  concerts  in  the  Metropolis.  Three 
concerts  were  however  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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year,  at  one  of  which  the  Manchester  Chorus  was  brought  up  to  participate 
with  the  orchestra  in  a  fine  rendering  of  Berlioz'  Faust.  In  their  own  home 
at  Manchester  the  concerts  continue  their  prosperous  career,  and  as  regards 
both  novelty  in  the  programmes  and  the  presence  of  first-rate  artistes  main- 
tain their  reputation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  city  as  a  musical  centre. 

The  Richter  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall,  though  fewer  in  number, 
resinned  their  well-estabHshed  position  among  the  attractions  of  the 
musical  season,  and  Senor  Sarasate  again  varied  the  series  of  chamber  con- 
certs, which  he  gave  in  conjunction  with  Mme.  Berthe  Marx,  by  some 
orchestral  concerts,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins.  At 
one  of  the  latter  a  new  symphony  in  C  by  Mr.  Cusins  was  produced,  and 
met  with  favourable  notice.  Until  comparatively  recent  years  orchestral 
music  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  professional  musicians.  It  is  now  taken 
in  hand  largely  and  successfully  by  amateur  societies,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
perusal  of  the  programmes  of  the  Westminster  Orchestral  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  Orchestral  Societies  and  others. 

Choral  music  has  not  on  the  whole  developed  at  the  same  rate  as  instru- 
mental .  The  Royal  Choral  Society  at  the  Albert  Hall  has  given  under  Sir 
Joseph   Bamby  magnificent   performances,   but  has   not   shown  any  very 
great  enterprise.     The  Bach  Choir  under  Professor  Villiers  Stanford  distin- 
guished itself  chiefly  by  a  revival  of  Verdi's  "  Manzoni  "  Requiem,  which, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  scarcely  associates  itself  with  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
society.     At  the  close  of  the  year  the  financial  position  of  the  society  left, 
it  was  stated,  much  to  be  desired,  and  an  appeal  was  made  for  further  sub- 
scribers.    Among  suburban  societies  the  Highbury  Philharmonic  made  an 
excellent  show,  being  the  first  to  introduce  Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  "  De  Pro- 
fundis,"  written  for  the  Hereford  Festival  of  last  year,  to  a  London  audience. 
The  same  composer's  oratorio,  "  Job,"  which  appeared  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival  this  year  (see  below),  is  also  promised  by  this  enterprising  society. 
Among  amateur  societies  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Post  Office  Musical 
Society,  recruited  both  as  regards  orchestra  and  chorus  mainly  among  the 
Post  Office  employees,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Sydney  Beckley.     The  newly- 
formed  **  Middlesex  Choral  Union  "  should,  under  proper  management,  have 
a  prosperous  future.     The  initial  performance  at  St.  James's  Hall  just  before 
Christmas,  for  which  Handel's  **  Joshua  "  was  chosen,  showed  that  there  was 
a  body  of  voices  capable  of  giving  adequate  renderings  of  oratorio  music, 
which  has  been  somewhat  neglected  in  London  of  late  years.     When  opened, 
the  Victoria  Hall  in  Langham  Place  will,  it  is  imderstood,  be  the  home  of 
the  new  society,  which,  under  the  conductor,  Mr.  James  Shaw,  should 
revive  the  best  traditions  of  the  old  Sacred  Haarmonic.     A  performance  in 
April  of  Handel's  somewhat  neglected  "  Samson,"  given  imder  Mr.  Shaw's 
guidance  for  the  benefit  of  the  North  London  Hospital,  was  in  every  way 
satisfactory,  and  probably  served  as  a  "  preUminary  canter." 

The  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall  were  more  than  usually  in- 
teresting. A  new  "  Sonata  IdiUica  "  by  Signor  Piatti  was  produced  by  Miss 
Fanny  Davies  and  the  composer  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Hall^  mtroduced  a 
hitherto  overlooked  Sonata  by  Schubert  in  A  minor  (Op.  148).  The  year 
also  witnessed  two  new  and  important  chamber  works  by  Brahms  which 
excited  the  greatest  interest.  These  were  a  trio  in  A  minor  for  piano, 
clarionet,  and  violoncello,  and  a  quintet  for  clarionet  and  other  instruments, 
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both,  but  especially  the  latter,  proving  admirable  specimens  of  the  com- 
l)oser's  work.  A  German  clarionettist,  Herr  Miihlfeld,  was  engaged  for  the 
occasion,  and  fully  justified  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  in  Germany. 
Highly  interesting  specimens  of  wind  instrument  music  were  given  both  by 
tlie  original  society  and  in  the  rival  series  got  up  by  Mr.  Clinton ;  Brahms* 
new  quintet  figiuing  in  the  repertoire  of  the  latter.  A  form  of  chamber 
music  now  very  much  in  vogue  is  the  "  Recital."  Mons.  Paderewski's  two 
piano  recitals  were  crowded  to  excess,  and  many  others  were  only  less  suc- 
cessful. Otto  Hegner,  Mile.  Kleeberg,  Mile.  Janotha,  Fraiilein  EibenschUtz, 
M.  Sapellnikoff,  and  a  gifted  new-comer,  M.  Slivinski,  among  many  others, 
adopted  this  system  ;  while  Sir  Charles  Hall^  gave  some  admirable  recitals 
of  Schubert's  work,  M.  de  Pachmann  of  Chopins',  and  Mile.  Douste  of  that 
of  Rubinstein.  Similar  concerts,  where  the  violin  played  the  most  promi- 
nent part,  were  given  by  Mile.  Wietrowetz  (Herr  Joachim's  gifted  pupil)  in 
conjunction  with  Miss  F.  Davies,  and  by  M.  Sauret  ;  while  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Olid  in  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  by  some  vocal  recitals. 
The  work  of  Mile.  Chaminade,  a  French  lady  composer  of  marked  ability, 
has  been  brought  prominently  forward  in  this  manner. 

Festival  performances  were  held  during  the  year  at  Gloucester,  Cardiff 
and  Leeds.  The  first  named,  which  took  place  early  in  September,  was  the 
169th  event  of  the  joint  cathedral  choirs  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and 
Hereford,  and  will  be  remembered  for  the  production  of  Dr.  Hubert  Parry's 
masterly  oratorio,  "Job,"  a  work  which  critics  agreed  in  praising  very 
hi^^hly.  Less  important,  but  by  no  means  despicable  novelties  were  Miss 
Ellicott's  cantata,  "The  Birth  of  Song,"  a  setting  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris' 
poem.  Dr.  Bridge's  setting  of  the  "  Lord's  Prayer,"  and  a  cantata  entitled 
'*  Gethsemane  "  by  Mr.  Lee  WiUiams,  the  conductor.  The  Cardiff  Festival, 
the  first  of  its  kind  held  in  Wales,  was  appropriately  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  oratorio  of  Welsh  birth,  Dr.  Joseph  Parry's  "  Saul  of  Tarsus." 
The  performances  under  Sir  J.  Bamby  were  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

The  Leeds  Festival  will  not  be  connected  with  the  production  of  many 
important  novelties,  the  only  new  work  likely  to  keep  the  field  being  Mr. 
Frederic  Cliffe's  symphony  in  E  minor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  choral  per- 
formances were  among  the  finest  ever  heard,  Mozart's  **  Requiem,"  Bach's 
*'  Mass  "  in  B  minor,  and  Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  "  De  Profimdis  "  (conducted 
by  the  composer)  being  rendered  with  overwhelming  effect.  The  leading 
solo  artistes  were  engaged,  and  the  bdton  was  in  the  hands  chiefly  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  and  Sir  Joseph  Barnby.  A  performance  of  "  Judas  Macca- 
bieus  "  on  Handel  Festival  scale  was  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the 
Slimmer.  Among  events  happening  abroad,  which  aroused  the  greatest 
interest  in  England,  may  be  mentioned  the  centenary  celebrations  of 
Rossini's  birth  at  Pesaro,  the  Wagner  Festival  at  Bayreuth,  and  the  pro- 
duction at  Florence  of  Mascagni's  opera,  "  I  Rantzau."  The  obituary  of  the 
year  includes  many  well-known  names  ;  prominently,  among  singers,  Mme. 
Trebelli,  Signor  Ciampi  (almost  the  last  of  the  Italian  huffos)^  Mme.  Cataneo 
(the  original  Desdemona),  and  Mr.  Tom  Hohler  Lamperti,  the  greatest  vocal 
trainer  of  the  age  ;  and,  among  composers,  Robert  Franz,  Edouard  Lalo,  C. 
E.  Stephens,  and  the  much-lamented  Goring  Thomas. 
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SCIENCE  OF  THE  YEAR.    . 

The  year  just  past  will  be  remembered  as  the  400th  aimiversary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus.  It  was  also  a  hundred  years  ago 
since  William  Murdoch  lighted  his  office  at  Redruth  with  the  illuminating 
gas  he  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  coal.  To  railway  engineers  it  will  be 
noted  as  the  year  in  which  the  seven  foot  railway  gauge  adopted  by  Brunei 
was  finally  abandoned  in  favour  of  its  rival,  and  in  which,  by  the  opening  of 
the  railway  Une  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  Palestine  was  for  the  first  time 
invaded  by  the  locomotive.  The  development  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
gas  engines  has  been  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  year  owing  to  the  expiry  of 
the  well-known  Otto  patents.  In  shipbuilding  the  launch  of  the  Campania 
shows  that  the  dimensions  of  the  old  Great  Eastern  will  soon  be  reached  if  not 
surpassed.  The  Campania  is  the  largest  ship  afloat,  being  620  feet  long  and 
65  feet  wide  amidships,  and  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  12,500  tons.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  engineering  feats  still  in  process  of  completion  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  railway  now  being  constructed  across  the  Andes.  Starting 
from  the  Port  of  Antofagasta  in  Chili  it  cHmbs  up  the  mountains  to  a  height 
of  12,130  feet  above  the  sea,  crossing  on  its  way  the  deserts  of  Atacama,  and 
terminating  at  Oruro  in  Bolivia,  380  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
completion  of  the  Vrynwy  Waterworks  has  provided  Liverpool  with  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  water  conveyed  through  the  longest 
aqueduct  ever  yet  constructed.  But  Liverpool,  not  contented  with  its 
water  supply,  has  been  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  first  overhead  railway 
constructed  in  this  country,  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  long  series  of 
docks  which  line  the  east  shore  of  the  Mersey.  This  railway  is  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  A  modification  of  the  "  whaleback  "  type  of  steamer  has 
been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Doxford,  who  have  built  a  turret  deck  cargo 
steamer  which  is  claimed  as  an  improvement  on  the  older  form.  The 
practical  apphcation  of  electricity  has  received  new  developments  in  the 
ingenious  contrivances  for  cooking  by  the  heat  of  incandescent  wires  shown 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Electrical  Exhibition.  The  use  of  electricity  as  a 
motive  power  has  been  adopted  at  the  small  arms  factory  at  Herstal,  nesn 
Li^ge,  where  all  the  machinery  is  driven  by  electro-motors.  An  ingenious 
form  of  flexible  pipe  has  been  brought  into  practical  use.  This  invention  is 
known  as  Levavasseur's  metallic  tubing,  and  consists  of  a  strip  of  metal 
rolled  up  in  such  a  manner  that  each  inner  edge  presses  outwards  on  the 
edge  covering  it,  forming  an  airtight  and  watertight  tube  capable  of  resisting 
considerable  internal  pressure,  and  yet  sufficiently  flexible  to  serve  for 
many  purposes  where  indiarubber  has  been  employed.  The  labours  of  the 
Congress  appointed  for  the  adoption  of  one  uniform  prime  meridian  are 
bearing  fruit.  The  inconvenience  of  the  great  variety  of  time  standards 
throughout  the  world  has  been  materially  diminished  by  the  adoption  of 
Greenwich  time  by  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  of  the  standard  of  one  hour 
east  of  Greenwich  by  Austria,  Hungary,  Servia,  and  Sweden. 
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The  impulse  given  during  the  last  few  years  to  the  study  of  hypnotism  by 
the  experiments  of  Charcot,  Binet,  Luys,  and  others  has  begun  to  produce  the 
usual  crop  of  fraudulent  phenomena  which  appear  almost  as  an  inevitable 
result  to  follow  the  investigation  of  these  intricate  psychical  phenomena.  It 
is  therefore  difficult  to  say  how  far  such  results  as  the  curious  dual  person- 
alities in  one  individual,  noticed  by  M.  Binet,  are  the  accurate  expression  of 
a  new  series  of  facts,  or  merely  the  outcome  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
trickery. 

Extraordinary  powers  for  arithmetical  calculations  have  been  shown  by 
Jacques  Inaudi,  aged  24,  a  native  of  Onorato  in  Piedmont,  who  has  given 
examples  of  his  skill  before  members  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris. 

The  scientific  death-roll  has  been  unusually  heavy.  Among  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  may  be  mentioned  Sir  George  Airy  and  J.  C.  Adams  the 
astronomers,  A.  W.  Hoffinann  and  J.  S.  Stas  the  chemists.  Sir  Bichard 
Owen  the  biologist,  and  E.  Weiner  von  Siemens  the  electrician. 

Astronomy. 

The  Sim  has  been  an  object  of  even  more  than  usual  interest  during  the 
past  year.  Though  barely  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  mmaber  of  sun 
spots  was  at  the  minimum,  and  though  during  both  these  years  the  sun  was 
absolutely  free  from  spots  for  many  days,  yet  the  sun  spot  period  seems  to 
be  already  at  a  maximum,  and  not  for  a  day  during  the  year  has  the  solar 
surface  been  without  one  or  more  spots,  and  these  often  of  enormous  size. 
On  February  5  one  group  attained  the  greatest  development  which  has  been 
observed  in  any  case  during  the  past  twenty  years.  One  gigantic  spot 
measured  some  100,000  miles  in  length  and  some  60,000  in  breadth.  At  the 
time  when  this  spot  approached  the  central  meridian  a  magnetic  storm  of 
unusual  intensity  was  noticed,  and  fine  displays  of  Aurora  were  observed. 
The  sun  spots  have  not  only  been  more  frequent  and  of  larger  size  than 
usual,  but  their  position  on  the  sun's  disc  has  been  nearer  the  equator,  a 
condition  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  great  sun  spot  activity.  The  solar  chro- 
mosphere has  also  been  in  an  exceedingly  perturbed  state,  especially  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  incandescent  protuberances  of  enormous 
height  and  extent  were  noticed  by  MM.  F^nye,  Trouvelot,  and  others.  One 
of  these  reached  a  height  calculated  as  more  than  200,000  miles,  while  the 
base  of  another  measured  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  spectra  of 
these  prominences  have  been  photographed  with  great  success  by  M. 
Deslandres,  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  photograph  which  shows  a 
number  of  new  lines,  probably  due  to  hydrogen,  as  well  as  other  lines,  which 
agree  with  those  already  obtained  by  Dr.  Huggins  in  the  ultra-violet 
part  of  the  spectra  of  the  white  stars.  Certain  of  these  lines  in  the  spectra 
obtained  by  M.  Deslandres  show  a  numerical  relationship  with  one  another, 
the  reason  for  which  is  at  present  unaccounted  for.  Professor  Hale  has 
also  obtained  monochromatic  photographs  of  the  sun,  using  only  the  H  and 
K  lines.  These  lines  are  especially  bright  in  the  spectre  of  facula,  and  in 
tliis  way  photographs  of  these  groupings  can  be  obtained  even  in  the  most 
brilliantly  illuminated  parts  of  the  sun.  The  origin  of  the  sun's  heat  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  interesting  speculations  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  sun  has  been  studied  by  M.  Le  Chatelier,  who 
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concludes  that  it  is  much  less  than  usually  supposed.  M.  Le  Chatelier  gives 
the  efifective  heat  as  not  more  than  13700"  F.  M.  Veeder  has  investigated 
the  observed  connection  between  magnetic  disturbances  and  sun  spots,  and 
finds  that  these  disturbances  are  most  frequent  and  intense  when  the  spots 
are  on  or  near  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun.  In  the  case  of  very  large  spots 
the  disturbance  may  be  produced  when  on  the  central  meridian,  though  in 
this  case  other  spots  will  probably  be  foimd  on  the  eastern  limb.  To  pro- 
duce their  greatest  effect  the  spots  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit.  M.  Flammarion  has  pointed  out  analogies  between 
the  movements  of  sun  spots  and  those  of  storms,  which  tend  to  strengthen 
M.  Faye's  theory  as  to  the  cyclonic  origin  of  the  spots. 

Many  of  the  planets  have  been  in  position  favourable  for  minute  obser- 
vation, this  being  especially  true  of  Mars.     Professor  Pickering  has  been 
able  to  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  this  planet.     The  alteration  of 
the  polar  snow  caps  is  of  course  well  known,  but  marked  alterations  have 
also  been  noticed  in  other  parts  of  the  surface.     Thus  some  of  the  so-called 
canals  described  by  Schiaparelli  are  reported  by  Professor  Pickering  to  have 
disappeared.     The  dark  markings  have  also  imdergone  rapid  changes.     M. 
Perrotin  has  also  noticed  white  spots  on  the  planet,  which  project  above  the 
surface  when  the  rotation  of  the  planet  brings  them  to  the  edge  of  the  disc. 
They  would  appeal*  to  be  snow-capped  mountains  of  gigantic  size,  possibly 
some  40  miles  in  height.     M.  Trouvelot  has  summarised  his  observations  on 
Venus,  which  have  extended  over  a  number  of  years.     He  agrees  with  M. 
Niesten  that  the  rotation  period  of  the  planet  is  nearly  twenty-fom:  hours, 
and  not  as  SchiapareUi  considers,  nearly  nine  times  as  many  days.     Herr 
Lbschardt  agrees  with  M.  Trouvelot,  and  Dr.  Terby  with  Professor  Schiapa- 
reUi, so  that  the  question  must  be  considered  as  still  undecided.     M.  Trouve- 
lot has  noticed  in  several  cases  a  distinct  bulging  on  the  curve  of  the  crescent 
Venus,  due  probably  to  some  striking  irregularity  on  its  surface.     The  posi- 
tion of  Saturn  on  March  19  was  such  that  the  densest  portion  of  its  ring  was 
in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  nearest  to  us.      The  disappearance 
and  reappearance   of  the  rings   could   also   be   well  observed   dmring  the 
year.      Jupiter  appears    to  have  undergone   considerable   changes    since 
its  last   opposition   as   shown  by  the    alteration   in  the  belt  and  spots. 
Mr.  Barnard,  from  observations  made  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  considers 
that  the  spots  are  at  first  nearly  black  and  with  age  gradually  grow  redder. 
The  great  red  spot  so  prominent  in  former  years  has  been  much  less  con- 
spicuous, and  even  at  Lick  its  outline  coidd  only  be  traced  with  difficulty. 
The  markings  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  have  been  fairly  constant 
for  many  years,  have  become  more  irregular,  being  broken  up  into  numerous 
stripes  and  patches.     Mr.  Barnard  is  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  surfa^ce 
of  the  planet  is  in  a  still  highly  plastic  condition.     But  the  most  importcmt 
discovery  connected  with  the  planet  which  Mr.  Barnard  has  made  was  the 
detection,  on  September  9,  of  a  fifth   sateUite.      This  newly  recognised 
member  of  the  Jovian  system  is  of  minute  size,  appearing  like  a  star  of  the 
thirteenth  magnitude.     Its  orbit  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  planet's  equator,  and 
Mr.  Barnard  thinks  it  must  be  a  very  old  member  of  the  system,  as  only  in 
the  course  of  ages  could  such  an  adjustment  be  produced.     The  time  of  rota- 
tion of  the  new  moon  round  its  primary  is  given  as  seventeen  hours  thirty-six 
minutes,  and  its  distance  as  112,400  miles.    Though  so  much  smaller  than  the 
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other  four  moons  discovered  280  years  ago  by  G-alileo,  it  is  actually  larger  than 
either  of  the  satellites  of  Mars.     A  search  for  a  planet  lying  farther  from  the 
sun  than  Neptune  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts.     He  concludes 
that  no  such  planet  exists  brighter  than  a  star  of  the  fifteenth  magnitude  in 
any  part  of  the  sky  included  in  his  observations.     Mr.  Roberts  employed  pho- 
tography to  help  in  the  search — a  method  which  has  yielded  good  results  in 
the  case  of  the  minor  planets.     Nearly  twenty  of  these  have  been  discovered 
during  the  year,  ajid  half  of  these  were  detected  by  the  photographic  plate. 
In  these  cases  a  planet  is  shown  as  a  tiny  line  where  a  star  gives  only  a 
luminous  point.     Some  half-dozen  comets  were  discovered  during  the  year. 
Brooks'  comet  of  1890  was  rediscovered  by  M.  Javelle,  at  Nice,  on  January 
6.      On  March  6,  a  new  comet,  bright  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  ajid  two  days  afterwards  was 
noticed  at  the  Cape  Observatory.     Mr.  W.  T.  Denning  discovered  a  second 
faint  comet  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  and  on  the  same  date  Winnecke's 
comet  was  observed  at  Vienna  by  Herr  Spitaler.     Mr.  Brooks  discovered  a 
fourth  comet  on  August  27,  which  appeared  to  have  nearly  the  same  orbit 
as  one  previously  known  as  Brorsen's  comet  of  1846.     A  very  faint  new 
comet  was  observed  at  Lick  by    Mr.    Barnard    on   October   12,   and  on 
November  6  Mr.  E.  Holmes  discovered  one  visible  to  the  naked  eye  near 
the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda.     But  the  interest  excited  by  these  comets 
is  far  inferior  to  that  evoked  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  star  in  the  constella- 
tion Auriga  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Anderson  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  engaged  in  com- 
paring the  sky  with  a  star  chart  by  the  aid  of  a  small  pocket  telescope. 
Acting  on  his  information,  it  was  recognised  a  few  days  later  by  Dr.  Cope- 
land  at  Greenwich.     Its  position  was  within  2°  of  the  star  26  Auriga.     It 
was  of  a  dull  orange  red  colour,  and  of  about  the  fifth  magnitude.     Further 
investigation  showed  that  it  had  been  photographed  by  Professor  Pickering 
at  Harvard  some  two  months  before  it  had  been  recognised  a.s  a  new  star. 
It  increased  in  brightness  till  on  February  7  it  appeared  like  a  star  of  the 
fourth  magnitude.     It  then  suddenly  feU  to  the  fifth  magnitude,  and  then 
rapidly  waned  till  by  the  16th  of  that  month  it  was  no  more  than  the  sixth 
magnitude.     After  again  increasing  to  the  fifth  magnitude  it  sigain  fell  away 
till  early  in  April  it  appeared  as  a  star  of  the  thirteenth  magnitude,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  could  no  longer  be  detected.     On  August   19   it 
was  again  sighted  by  Mr.  Corder  as  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  and  appeared 
then  as  a  small  nebula  with  a  stellar  nucleus.     The  spectrum  of  the  star 
when  it  first  appeared  was  crowded  with  bright  lines  amongst  which  those 
of  hydrogen  were  most  noticeable.     A  number  of  dark  Hues,  also  due  to 
hydrogen,  appeared  side  by  side  with  the  bright  lines,  and  when  photographs 
of  the  spectrum  were  examined  some  of  the  brightest  hydrogen  lines  were 
seen  to  be  double,  and  some  of  the  companion  dark  Hnes  also  showed  a 
narrow   bright  Une    between    them.      From    these   data  Professor   Vogel 
assumed  that  the  body  causing  the  dark  lines  was  approaching  the  earth, 
and  that  causing  the  bright  lines  receding  from  it.     Later  observations,  by 
Herr  Belopolsky,  showed  that  the  spectrum  contained  two  lines  which  Mr. 
Copeland   identified   as  occurring   in  the  spectrum   of   a  nebula.     In  the 
autunni  its  spectnuu  contained  a  bright  line  quite,  or  nearly,  coincident  with 
C,  three  bright  lines  close  together  in  the  green,  a  faint  bright  line,  possibly 
F,  in  the  blue,  and  one  still  fainter  in  the  violet.     According  to  Mr.  Newall, 
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it  was  then  distinctly  stellar  and  showed  no  trace  of  the  companion  dark 
lines  noticed  in  the  spring.  Photographs  of  the  stars  in  the  Pleiades  nebnla 
have  been  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Roberts  which  appear  to  show  that  these  stars 
are  the  loci  of  intersecting  meteoric  streams.  From  a  study  of  the 
irregularities  in  the  period  of  the  variable  star  Algol  Dr.  Chandler  concludes 
that  Algol  has  a  dark  companion  which  rotates  round  it,  and  that  both  Algol 
and  its  companion  revolve  round  another  dark  body  at  least  as  far  from  it  as 
Uranus  is  distant  from  the  sun,  the  rotation  being  completed  in  180  years. 
A  valuable  paper  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  photographs  of  stars 
can  be  used  to  determine  their  relative  brilliancy  was  read  early  in  the  year 
before  the  Astronomical  Society  by  the  Astronomer  Royal.  He  is  satisfied 
that  with  proper  precautions  star  magnitudes  can  be  determined  with  great 
accuracy  when  the  duration  of  the  exposure  is  known.  Captain  Abney  has 
pointed  out  that  as  the  persistency  of  sensation  of  violet  is  1,500  greater  than 
that  of  red,  and  twenty-five  times  more  so  than  green,  eye  estimates  of  stellar 
magnitudes  made  by  the  method  of  extinction  would  give  values  the  most 
concordant  with  photographic  results.  Mr.  F.  W.  Very  has  published  some 
researches  on  limar  radiation,  which  supplement  those  of  Dr.  Boeddicke,  to 
which  attention  has  been  already  drawn.  Dr.  Hartmann  finds  from  a  study 
of  eclipses  a  discrepancy  of  one-fiftieth  between  the  theoretical  and  actual 
size  of  the  earth's  shadow.  Some  fine  photographs  of  the  moon  have  been 
taken  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  by  Dr.  Weinek,  showing  a  large  amount  of 
new  detail.  The  astronomers  at  the  Berhn  Royal  Observatory,  Drs.  Foerster 
and  Jesse,  have  drawn  attention  to  the  luminous  night-clouds  first  noticed 
in  1885.  Observations  show  that  they  are  decreasing  year  by  year  in  fre- 
quency, extent,  and  intensity  of  light,  so  that  they  will  not  admit  of  much 
further  study.  At  Berlin  they  axe  most  frequently  observed  between  the 
latter  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  August.  They  are  exceedingly  high, 
often  more  than  eighty  kilometres,  and  are  illuminated  by  the  sun  when  below 
the  horizon.  Dr.  Foerster  considers  that  their  movements  show  that  they 
are  acted  on  by  some  resisting  medium  which  if  it  be  the  atmosphere  shows 
that  its  eflPective  height  is  much  greater  than  is  usually  supposed.  During 
the  year  a  new  observatory  has  been  in  course  of  erection  at  Blackford  Hill, 
Edinburgh,  to  contain  the  instruments  given  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  and 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  build  another  observatory  on  Monte  Rosa  at  a 
height  of  15,000  feet,  and  progress  has  been  made  with  the  one  being  erected 
under  M.  Janssen's  direction  on  Mont  Blanc. 


Meteorology. 

The  disturbances  produced  by  the  size  and  number  of  sun  spots  on  the 
solar  surface  appeared  not  to  be  confined  merely  to  magnetic  storms.  Thus, 
at  Mauritius  the  magnetic  range  in  February  was  the  largest  ever  observed, 
and  was  attended  with  heavy  rainfall  and  a  serious  cyclone,  while  in  April 
another  terrific  hurricane  which  half- wrecked  the  town  of  Port  Louis  also 
coincided  with  violent  magnetic  disturbances.  Fine  displays  of  Aurora  were 
seen  in  the  Midland  counties,  and  as  far  north  as  London  on  August  12.  A 
most  unusual  fall  of  rain  occurred  in  Malta  on  July  21,  as  much  as  three  inches 
being  recorded  during  twelve  hours.   According  to  the  Mediterranean  Naturalut 
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a  fall  of  rain  in  July  has  not  been  known  in  Malta  for  the  past  fifty-five  years. 
The  sunset  afterglows,  so  remarkable  a  few  years  back,  were  observed  during 
the  past  yeai*  at  centres  as  far  apart  as  Honolulu  and  Ireland.  Following 
the  former  precedent  the  glow  was  attributed  to  the  dust  in  the  air  from 
volcanic  eruptions  in  Alaska  and  the  Philippines.  An  unusual  phenomenon 
was  noticed  near  Leyburn  in  Wensleydale,  where  the  upper  surface  of  a  fog 
filling  the  valley  reflected  the  hill  slopes,  which  were  lit  up  by  the  sun  almost 
as  fully  as  a  still  water  surface  might  do.  A  similar  reflecting  fog  surface  has 
also  been  noticed  at  the  Lick  Observatory.  The  suitability  of  the  Azores  as 
a  meteorological  observing  station  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Prince  of 
Monaco.  The  year  has  been  marked  by  a  great  increase  of  volcanic  activity. 
An  eruption  of  Vesuvius  began  on  July  15,  and  a  week  earlier  a  lava  stresun 
began  to  flow  from  the  crater  of  Etna.  This  eruption  lasted  for  178  days, 
but  both  of  these  were  insignificant  compared  with  the  outbreak  of  Gunona 
Awa,  near  Tarvena,  the  capital  of  Great  Sangir,  one  of  the  Phihppine 
Islands.  The  eruption  began  on  June  7  and  caused  the  death  of  some  2,000 
persons,  who  were  either  crushed  beneath  the  fall  of  stones  and  ashes  or 
burnt  by  the  immense  floods  of  lava.  But  this  loss  of  life  was  trivial  com- 
pared with  that  caused  by  a  great  earthquake  which  occurred  towards  the 
end  of  1891  in  Japan,  when  it  is  estimated  that  some  10,000  persons  perished, 
and  nearly  twice  as  many  were  seriously  injured.  Shocks  of  earthquake 
were  felt  in  Cornwall  on  May  17,  and  throughout  the  West  of  England  on 
August  17. 

Physics. 

The  known  properties  of  the  mysterious  ether  have  been  ably  summarised 
by  Professor  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  who  has  also  performed  an  ingeniously 
arranged  series  of  experiments  to  detect  any  viscosity  in  the  ether.  The 
apparatus  consisted  of  iron  discs  to  which  mirrors  were  attached.  These 
discs  could  be  rotated  at  a  high  velocity.  If  ether  possessed  any  viscosity, 
the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  discs  multiplied  by  the  reflections  from 
the  mirrors  would  cause  a  shifting  of  the  interference  bands  used  as  the  test. 
No  such  shifting  was  however  noticed,  and  so  far  as  is  at  present  known 
the  ether  seems  absolutely  destitute  of  any  viscosity.  Experiments  of 
similar  character  by  Mascart  and  Jamin  and  by  Hoek  appear  to  show  that  the 
earth  in  its  passage  through  space  exercises  no  drag  on  the  ether.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  has  received  considerable  attention. 
Among  other  results  Dr.  Assmann  has  found  that  in  winter  the  temperature 
of  the  upper  layers  of  air  is  often  considerably  in  excess  of  those  nearer  the 
ground.  The  currents  of  the  air  have  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Pemter, 
and  the  effect  of  dust  particles  studied  by  Mr.  J.  Aitken.  Mr.  Aitken  finds 
that  the  presence  of  dust  tends  to  raise  the  day  temperatmre  and  to  check 
the  loss  by  radiation  at  night.  M.  Mascart  has  recalculated  the  mass  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  he  makes  one  sixth  more  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  Professor  G.  Johnstone  Stoney  has  propounded  a  theory  to  account 
for  the  present  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Professor  Stoney  considers  that 
imder  certain  circumstances  the  constituent  gases  of  an  atmosphere  may 
wander  off  molecule  by  molecule  into  space.  This  loss  would  occur  the  more 
readily  if  the  mass  of  the  molecules  was  small,  the  attraction  downwards 
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feeble,  and  the  temperature  in  the  boundary  re^on  high.  In  this  way  he 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  free  hydrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  of  both 
air  and  water  vapour  from  the  moon.  A  redetermination  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  has  been  msule  by  Professor  Miculescu,  who  finds  that  the 
heat  required  to  raise  1  gramme  of  water  1  degree  C,  would  raise  426*7 
kilogrammes  a  height  of  1  metre  if  converted  without  loss  into  mechanical 
power.  An  ingenious  method  of  roughly  determining  the  constant  of  gravity 
has  been  devised.  It  consists  in  dropping  a  plate  of  lightly  smoked  glass  in 
front  of  the  vibrating  prong  of  a  tuning  fork,  and  measuring  the  space  occu- 
pied by  two  successive  equaJ  numbers  of  vibrations.  The  experiments  with 
high  tension  electricity  made  by  M.  Tesla  have  shown  that  aJtemating  cur- 
rents of  enormous  rapidity  cease  to  be  dangerous  to  life.  Electric  dis- 
charges of  high  voltage  have  been  found  to  be  capable  of  oxidising  some  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  air.  A  new  variety  of  etccumulator  has  been  devised  by 
M.  Tommasi,  in  which  the  dead  weight  has  been  materially  reduced  by  the 
employment  of  hollow  tubes  of  squcLre  or  hexagonaJ  section  filled  with  some 
basic  oxide.  M.  Tommasi  also  claims  for  this  form  a  much  greater  rapidity 
of  charging,  as  currents  as  high  as  80  amperes  may  be  used  where  an  accumu- 
lator of  the  ordinary  type  would  only  take  1  or  2  amperes.  Mr.  Preece  has 
made  some  experiments  to  show  the  possibility  of  telegraphing  from  point 
to  point  without  the  use  of  an  intermediate  wire.  These  induction  experi- 
ments were  carried  on  between  the  Welsh  coast  and  an  island  in  the  Bristol 
Channel.  It  is  claimed  that  signals  sent  along  the  wire  on  the  mainland 
were  repeated  in  a  wire  on  the  island  which  ran  approximately  parallel  to 
that  on  the  mainland,  though  the  distance  separating  the  two  wires  was 
nearly  three  miles.  Mr.  W.  Ellis  has  found  that  the  magnetic  disturbances 
which  accompany  solar  outbreaks  or  auroral  displays  are  practically  simul- 
taneous at  different  places,  or  that  if  not  simultaneous  the  difference  is  a 
constant  not  exceeding  three  minutes.  The  records  of  disturbances  at 
Greenwich,  Pavlovsk,  Mauritius,  and  Bombay  differ  from  one  another  in 
time  by  only  a  few  seconds.  The  many  questions  connected  with  the  per- 
ception of  colour  have  received  further  consideration.  Gapt.  Abney  finds 
that  with  the  successive  absorption  of  colour  the  sensation  of  blue  is  the 
last  to  disappear,  thereby  explaining  the  fact  that  the  most  distant  stars  are 
in  so  many  instances  bluish  in  colour.  M.  Auguste  Charpentier,  on  the  other 
hand,  finds  that  red  is  the  colour  which  is  most  quickly  recognised,  green 
being  next  and  blue  last.  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong  has  developed  his 
theory  as  to  the  dependence  of  colour  upon  the  chemicaJ  constitution  of  the 
coloured  body,  but  the  exceptions  to  the  theory  are  still  too  numerous  to 
justify  its  full  acceptance.  Photography  in  colours  has  advanced  another 
step  by  a  method  invented  by  Mr.  F.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Ives  takes 
three  separate  photographs  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced,  allowing  in  one 
case  the  red  light  to  act  on  the  sensitised  plate,  in  a  second  the  green,  and 
in  the  third  the  violet.  Each  of  the  negatives  is  illuminated  by  light  of  the 
colour  which  acted  on  it  and  the  combined  images  thrown  on  a  screen.  The 
result,  however,  is  not  a  true  photography  in  colour,  any  more  than  that  in- 
vented last  year  by  M.  Lippmann.  Professor  Roberts  Austen  has  invented 
an  ingenious  method  for  photographically  recording  the  high  temperatures 
obtained  in  furnace  operations,  and  M.  Dumeny  has  employed  the  same 
art  to  get  successive  images  of  speech  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes. 
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By  taking  instantaneous  photographs  of  a  person  speaking,  and  combining 
these  photographs  in  a  Zoetrope,  the  play  of  the  muscles  concerned  in 
speech  can  be  readily  studied  and  repeated  to  any  necessary  extent.  Among 
the  practiced  applications  of  physics  may  be  mentioned  the  ingenious  smoke- 
consuming  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Sennett.  This  consists  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  a  mixture  of  superheated  steam  and  air  can  be 
injected  into  a  furnace,  the  smoke  being  instantly  consumed  by  the  oxygen, 
furnished  both  by  the  steam  and  the  air.  The  discrepancies  between  the 
laws  of  friction,  as  usually  stated,  and  the  results  obtained  in  actual  practice 
have  received  a  new  illustration.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper  finds  that  an  axle  box, 
which  required  a  force  of  82  lbs.  to  move  it  longitudinally  when  the  axle  was 
at  rest,  could  be  moved  easily  by  a  force  of  1  ounce  when  the  axle  was  re- 
volving at  a  high  velocity.  Mention  was  made  last  year  of  the  wonderful 
effects  which  M.  Tesla  has  obtained  by  rapidly  alternating  currents  of  high 
potential.  These  currents  are  found  in  practice  to  render  the  usual  distinc- 
tions between  conductors  and  non-conductors  untenable.  Many  non-con- 
ductors can  be  made  to  behave  as  if  they  consisted  of  conducting  material 
when  submitted  to  currents  reversed  some  millions  of  times  per  minute.  The 
subject  of  electro-magnetic  vibrations  has  been  handled  with  great  ability 
by  Professor  Fitzgerald  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Physical  Society.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  by  a  New  York  company  to  render  the  exchange 
system  of  telephone  working  automatic,  so  that  a  speaker  may  be  able  to 
communicate  with  any  other  subscriber  without  the  intervention  of  an 
operator  at  a  central  station. 

Chemistry. 

A  new  element  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Bichmond  and  Dr. 
Hussein  Off  in  specimens  of  a  fibrous  alum  found  in  Egypt  by  Johnson 
Pasha.  The  analysis  of  this  mineral  showed  that  it  contained  a  quantity  of 
cobalt,  varying  from  1  to  3  per  cent.,  and  also  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
a  metal  differing  in  properties  from  any  previously  recognised.  To  this  new 
element  the  name  of  masrium  has  been  given.  Metallic  masriimi  has  not 
yet  been  obtained.  Its  compounds  resemble  most  nearly  those  of  glucinum, 
but  with  some  analogies  to  those  of  zinc  and  calcium,  and  miasrium  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  same  group  of  elements  as  that  in  which  these  three 
are  placed  according  to  the  periodic  law  of  Newlands  and  Mendeleef.  The 
possible  existence  of  such  an  element  with  an  atomic  weight  approximating 
to  225  has  been  already  predicted,  and  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Bichmond 
and  Off  give  228  as  the  atomic  weight  of  masrium.  Compounds  of  masrium 
are,  as  a  rule,  colourless ;  the  chloride  and  sulphate  are  soluble,  and  the  c€ur- 
bonate  and  oxalate  insoluble  in  water.  The  fibrous  alum  in  which  the  new 
element  was  detected  has  been  given  the  name  of  masrite,  and  may  become  of 
commercial  importance  as  a  source  of  cobalt,  which  metal  has  not  previously 
been  discovered  in  Egypt.  Several  important  redeterminations  of  atomic 
weights  have  been  made.  Thus  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  nickel 
and  cobalt  have  been  generally  accepted  as  the  same,  but  P.  Schiitzenberger 
finds  that  that  of  cobalt  is  fractionally  higher  than  that  of  nickel.  Messrs. 
H.  N.  Morse  and  H.  C.  Jones  have  redetermined  the  atomic  weight  of 
cadmium  as  112*07,  thus  differing  but  slightly  from  a  whole  number,  a 
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matter  of  importance  on  account  of  the  ever-recurring  question  as  to  the 
meaning  and  mutual  relations  of  these  weights.    The  researches  of  Messrs. 
Bailey  and  Lamb  on  the  atomic  weight  of  paUadiiun  have  completed  the 
redetermination  of  the  gold -platinum  series  of  elements,  with  the  result  that 
experiment  now  shows  that  the  actual  gradation  of  these  weights  is  that 
required  by  theory.     Copper  has  also  had  its  atomic  weight  recalculated  by 
Dr.  Bichards,  who  finds  68*6  as  the  mean  result  of  his  experiments.     But  as 
the  vaJues  obtained  for  most  of  these  elements  vary  with  the  value  given 
to  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  the  determination  of  this  constant  with  the 
greatest  accura;Cy  is  of  the  utmost  importance.     Within  recent  years  this 
was  generally  accepted  as  16.     More  accurate  work  showed  that  15*96  was 
nearer  the  truth.     We  have  now  researches  made  by  M.  A.  Leduc,  by  Lord 
Rayleigh,  and  by  Professor  E.  W.  Morley  on  the  ratio  between  the  densities 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  between  the  volumes  of  each  gas  in  water. 
These  investigations  do  not  depend  for  accuretcy  on  the  atomic  weight 
of  any   other  element,  consisting   in   the   careful  preparation  and   com- 
parison of  gases  as  absolutely  pure  as  possible.      As  a  result  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen  is  found  to  be  16*88,  or  nearly  tV  per  cent,  lower  than  that 
generally  accepted.     Lord  Bayleigh  has  aJso  noticed  that  there  is  a  sHght 
but  constant  difference  of  about  rsW  i^  ^he  specific  gravity  of  nitrogen,  pre- 
pared by  different  methods,  though  the  gas  in  eetch  case  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly pure.      Professor  Roberts  Austen  has  again  added  IcLrgely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  alloys.     Among  other  interesting  results  he 
finds  that  the  tenacity  of  gold  is  decreased  when  the  gold  is  alloyed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  a  metal  of  greater  atomic  volume,  and  increased  when  the 
atomic  volume  of  the  alloying  metaJ  is  less.     To  this  rule,  however,  alumi- 
nium and  lithium  form  exceptions.     The  behaviour  of  gold  aluminium  alloys 
is,  however,  in  many  respects  exceptional.     Thus  an  alloy  of  gold,  with  10 
per  cent,  of  aluminium,  melts  at  400''C.  lower  than  gold  itself,  but  if  the 
quantity  of  aluminium  is  increased  to  28  per  cent.,  the  melting-point  is  now 
higher  than  that  of  pure  gold.     Messrs.  Neumann  and  Streinitz  have  found 
that  the  occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  metals,  a  well-known  property  of  palla- 
diiun,  is  not  uncommon,  being  manifested  by  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  gold,  and 
lead,  but  apparently  not  by  silver.     Mr.  G.  S.  Newth  has  prepared  films  of 
the  alkali  metals,  sodium  and  potassium,  the  film  in  the  former  case  being 
a  greenish  blue,  and  in  the  latter  a  rich  purple.     Rubidium,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  gives  an  indigo  blue  film.     An  interesting  compound  of  the  metal 
barium  has  been  prepared  by  M.  Maquenne  by  reducing  barium  carbonate 
with  metallic  magnesium  in  the  presence  of  carbon.     The  result  is  a  carbide 
of  barium,  which  can  be  kept  unaltered  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  but  which  in 
contact  with  water  is  decomposed  to  form  acetylene  gas.     The  compounds 
of  fluorine  have  also  received  great  attention  of  late  years,  and  new  discoveries 
of  great  theoretical  interest  have  been  made,  notably  that  of  a;Cetyl  fluoride 
by  M.  Meslans,  and  that  of  fluosulphonic  acid  by  Messrs.   Thorpe  and 
Kirman.     The  synthesis  of  azoimide  has  been  effected  by  Wiscelinus  by  the 
interaction  of  ammonia  and  nitrous  oxide  gases  in  the  presence  of  heated 
sodium,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  sodium  compound  with  water.    A 
new  and  easy  mode  of  preparing  this  interesting  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  has  been  discovered  by  Drs.  Noelting  and  Grandmougin  by  which 
the  azoimide  can  be  obtained  with  comparative  ease.    Among  the  nmnerous 
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developments  of  organic  chemistry  the  most  important  is  probably  the  addi- 
tion made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sugars  by  Professor  Emil  Fischer.  By 
the  reduction  of  milk  sugar  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  artificially  a  sugar 
known  as  dulcitol,  previously  obtained  only  from  Madagascar  manna.  From 
dulcitol  Professor  Fischer  has  obtained  two  isomeric  acids,  which  in  optical 
and  chemicaJ  properties  bear  the  same  relation  to  dulcitol  as  the  two  racemic 
acids  discovered  by  Pasteur  bear  to  grape  sugar.  In  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Landsteiner,  he  has  also  obtained  a  new  sugar  containing  only  four  atoms  of 
carbon  by  the  action  of  soda  on  a  polymerised  form  of  glycolaldehyde. 
There  are  now  known  a  complete  series  of  sugars  containing  a  regularly  in- 
creasing number  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  capable  of  being  oxidised  into  acids, 
which,  although  apparently  without  effect  on  a  ray  of  polarised  light,  can  by 
suitable  means  be  split  up  into  two  bodies  of  identical  chemical  composition 
but  acting  differently  on  polarised  light  and  giving  salts  of  complementary 
crystalline  form.  The  discovery  of  nickel  carbonyl  has  been  this  year  put 
to  practical  application  for  the  extraction  of  nickel  from  its  ores,  plant  for 
this  purpose  having  been  erected  at  Birmingham.  The  successful  electro- 
deposition  of  a  mixture  of  silver  and  cadmium  has  also  led  to  a  new  industrial 
process,  the  so-called  **  Areas  "  plating  which  resists  the  action  of  sulphur 
and  acids  far  better  than  other  varieties  of  electroplate,  or  even  than  silver 
itself.  An  electrolytic  process  for  the  preparation  of  pure  metallic  chromium 
has  been  brought  out  by  M.  Placet,  and  electrolytic  methods  have  been  also 
adopted  with  success  for  the  manufacture  of  alkali  and  bleaching  powder. 
The  chlorine  in  the  waste  liquors  of  the  ammonia  soda  process  is  also  being 
utilised,  a  matter  which,  if  commercially  successful,  will  finally  ruin  the 
Leblanc  soda  manufacture.  The  value  of  special  aJloys  of  nickel  steel  for 
armour  plate  has  been  demonstrated,  such  alloys  showing  a  previously  un- 
attained  degree  of  toughness.  A  process  for  the  removing  of  the  sulphur 
from  iron  or  steel  has  been  patented.  The  method  depends  upon  the  action 
of  quicklime  dissolved  in  molten  chloride  of  caJcium  on  the  sulphur  present 
in  the  iron.  An  instance  of  a  discovery  of  apparently  only  theoretical 
interest,  but  which  may  be  found  to  have  an  important  practical  application, 
is  furnished  by  Professor  Tilden*s  discovery  of  the  polymerisation  of  isoprene. 
Isoprene  is  a  very  volatile  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Like  many 
similar  compounds  it  readily  forms  molecules  containing  the  same  propor- 
tionate number  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  two,  three,  four  or 
more  times  the  number.  One  of  these  polymers  of  isoprene,  artificially  pre- 
pared, is  apparently  identical  with  indiarubber,  and  the  process  may  possibly 
be  used  as  a  means  of  preparing  this  indispensable  substance.  An  attempt 
to  promote  uniformity  in  the  nomenclature  used  by  chemists  was  made  by 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  an  International  Conference  of  Chemists  held  at 
Geneva  at  Easter.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  organic  bodies 
renders  some  general  system  of  terminology  of  the  utmost  importance. 

BlOLOOT. 

The  ravages  of  cholera  on  the  Continent  during  the  past  year  have  not 
been  an  entirely  immixed  evil.  The  study  of  the  cholera  bacillus  has  re- 
sulted in  one  apparently  clear  fact,  that  the  infection  is  carried  from  place 
to  place  chiefly  by  the  pollution  of  the  water  supply  by  choleraic  germs,  and 
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that  these  germs  must  be  swallowed  to  produce  the  disease  in  a  previously 
uninfected  individual.  A  method  of  inoculation  against  cholera  has  been 
introduced  and  practical  application  has  been  made  on  an  American 
journalist,  who,  after  undergoing  the  inoculatory  course,  exposed  himself 
freely  in  the  most  cholera- stricken  spots  in  Hamburg  without  contracting 
the  disease.  The  method  adopted  was  the  now  well-known  one  of  obtaining 
weakened  cultures  of  the  specific  bacillus,  and  inoculating  with  these  in 
doses  of  increasing  intensity  till  immunity  was  secured.  At  Dantzig  a 
similar  process  has  been  put  into  operation  for  the  prevention  of  glanders 
in  horses.  Dr.  Preusse  has  found  that  almost  without  exception  horses 
inoculated  with  cultivations  of  the  Bacillits  maUei  are  not  liable  to  contract 
glanders.  Similar  experiments,  but  with  not  quite  such  successful  results, 
have  been  made  in  this  country.  In  the  well-known  throat  disease  diph- 
theria, Mr.  Sidney  Martin  has  found  that  the  diphtheritic  poison  is  an 
albumose  and  can  be  obtained  from  various  organs  of  a  person  who  has  died 
from  the  disease,  notably  from  the  spleen  and  not  merely  from  the  regions 
in  the  throat  where  the  disease  chiefly  shows  itself.  A  research  which  will 
have  an  important  effect  on  the  question  of  burial  reform  is  that  which  has 
been  conducted  by  Messrs.  Lortet  and  Despeignes  on  the  bacillus  of  tubercle. 
According  to  their  observations  earth  worms  are  capable  of  acquiring  and 
retaining  this  bacillus.  Pieces  of  lung  from  persons  who  had  died  of  con- 
sumption were  buried  in  flower-pots  containing  earth  worms.  The  bacillus 
tubercle  could  in  a  short  time  be  detected  in  these  worms  and  transferred 
from  them  to  other  animals.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  earth 
does  not  always  destroy  disease  germs.  The  bacillus  of  tetanus  appears 
also  to  be  very  tenetcious  of  life.  According  to  Eitasato  the  spores  of 
tetanus  are  capable  of  reproducing  the  disease  even  after  a  lapse  of  eleven 
years.  The  best  protection  appears  to  be  the  serum  of  animaJs  which  are 
either  incapable  of  contracting  the  disease  or  have  been  rendered  immune 
by  inoculation.  It  is,  in  fact,  becoming  clear  that  the  destruction  of  injurious 
bacteria  is  one  of  the  functions  of  blood  serum,  and  it  is  to  this  rather  than 
to  any  phagocytic  cells  that  the  prevention  of  infection  is  due. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Swan  finds  that  the  well-known  salmon  fungus  is  destroyed  by 
sea  water ;  even  as  small  a  quantity  as  25  per  cent,  is  capable  of  stopping  its 
further  growth.  Dr.  Schacht  has  proved  that  the  blight  which  attacks  com 
is  harboured  by  certain  garden  shrubs,  notably  the  bcLrberry,  thus  confirming 
an  idea  which  the  West  German  peasants  have  firmly  held  for  many  years. 
The  value  of  sunlight  in  retarding  the  growth  of  many  forms  of  disease 
germs  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  Dr.  Th.  Geisler.  He  finds  that  in 
the  case  of  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  the  development  of  the  bacillus  is 
enormously  restrained  by  direct  sunlight,  and  that  this  action  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  light  on  the  medium  in  which  the  betcillus  grows  as 
well  as  on  the  bacillus  itself. 

In  the  domain  of  natural  history  most  valuable  observations  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  in  La  Plata.  One  remarkable  instance  of 
mimicry  may  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Hudson  has  discovered  a  grasshopper 
which  mimics  a  wasp  so  closely  that  in  the  air  one  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other.  When  taken  in  the  hand  the  grasshopper  curls  up 
its  body  as  if  to  sting  just  as  a  stinging  wasp  would  do.  A  similar  curious 
example  from  the  vegetable  world  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Keller.    In  Somali- 
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land  he  found  a  species  of  acacia  with  whitish  swollen  thorns.  These 
thorns  are  inhabited  by  ants,  but  they  are  also  imitated  by  certain  spiders, 
who  make  their  cocoons  not  only  in  shape  and  colour  like  these  thorns,  but 
fix  them  at  distances  from  each  other  similar  to  that  which  the  thorns  them- 
selves assiune.  Curious  instances  of  commensalism,  t.«.,  the  living  together 
of  two  different  organisms  for  mutual  advantage,  have  been  noticed  by  Dr. 
A.  Alcock  and  Mr.  J.  Homell.  Dr.  Alcock  has  noticed  that  a  polype  (Stylactis 
minor)  grows  on  the  throat  or  near  the  gills  of  a  Scaphoenoid  fish  found  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  fish  has  but  a  feeble  defensive  armour  of  spines  and 
a  thin  skin  and  is  protected  by  the  stinging  power  of  the  polype,  which  in  its 
turn  gets  access  to  food  supplies  by  the  swimming  powers  of  the  fish.  Mr. 
Homell  has  noticed  that  an  annelid  found  on  the  Jersey  coasts  has  as  com- 
panion a  small  reddish  sponge  full  of  spicules  and  with  a  strong  garlicky 
smell,  the  sponge  itself  gaining  support  from  the  wiry  tubes  of  the  annelid. 
The  effects  of  environment  are  well  shown  in  some  observations  made  by 
Mr.  W.  Bateson  on  the  cockle  {cardium  edule)  found  in  the  Sea  of  Aral  This 
cockle  shows  that  it  has  undergone  remcLrkable  progressive  modifications 
with  the  gradual  alteration  of  temperature  and  increase  of  salinity  in  the 
water.  The  shells  are  not  found  at  any  point  more  than  fifteen  feet  above 
the  present  water  level,  though  they  are  found  often  as  far  as  fifteen  miles 
from  the  present  shore  line.  In  an  eld  mine  at  Bangor,  CaJifomia,  a  white 
rattlesnake  and  white  flies  with  red  eyes  were  found.  The  mine  being  quite 
dark,  these  creatures  had  lost  all  pigment.  The  flies  after  exposure  to  light 
recovered  the  usual  colour  of  house  flies  within  a  week.  Mr.  Beddard  has 
noticed  that  certain  earth  worms  probably  encyst  themselves  for  a  more  or 
less  lengthened  period,  and  this  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  Vejdovsky. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  though  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  book  on  earth- 
worms assumes  the  existence  of  only  eight  or  ten  species  in  Great  Britain, 
yet  there  are  now  known  at  least  twenty,  one  of  which  was  discovered 
during  the  year  by  the  Rev.  H.  Friend  of  Idle.  Some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  vertical  distribution  of  life  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Whymper. 
He  finds  that  certain  species  of  butterflies,  which  eure  found  on  the  highest 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  are  quite  absent  from  the  intermediate  valleys.  Some 
insects,  notably  the  moth  Erebus  odora,  are  found  both  at  high  and  low  alti- 
tudes, ranging  from  sea  level  to  heights  of  10,000  or  13,000  feet.  Spiders 
were  found  even  at  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  Another  of  the  dis- 
puted facts  in  natural  history  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  0.  P.  Hay,  who 
finds  that  the  American  homed  toad  (Phrynosma)  has  the  power  of  ejecting 
a  reddish  fluid  like  blood  from  its  eyes,  probably  in  some  sense  as  a  means 
of  defence. 

Important  physiological  researches  have  been  carried  out  by  Professor 
Mosso  of  Turin  on  the  temperature  of  the  brain,  and  by  Goltz  on  the  effect 
of  the  complete  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  In  the  case  of  dogs, 
on  whom  this  operation  had  been  performed,  it  was  found  that  though  they 
were  still  able  to  execute  co-ordinated  movements  and  to  take  nourishment 
yet  they  would  not  feed  unless  the  muzzle  was  put  into  actual  contact  with 
the  food  and  were  devoid  of  memory  and  intelligence.  Hence  Dr.  Goltz^ 
concludes  that  in  idiots  both  cerebral  hemispheres  must  be  entirely  function- 
less.  Messrs.  Minkowski  and  Hedon  have  been  investigating  the  functions 
of  the  pancreas.     Extirpation  of  this  organ  generally,  though  not  always. 
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produces  diabetes,  so  that  the  pancreatic  ferment  during  life  probably  exerts 
an  action  on  grape  sugar.  Another  organ,  whose  functions  are  still  undeter- 
mined, has  been  studied  by  Albanese.  He  finds  that  the  removed  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules  causes  a  notable  difference  in  an  animal  if  it  is  compelled 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  work,  and  the  suprarenal  capsules  pro- 
bably therefore  act  by  removing  or  destroying  certain  toxic  principles  formed 
by  the  activity  of  muscles  or  nerves.  Surgeon-Major  Laurie  has  shown  that 
chloroform  acts  on  the  brain  and  not  directly  on  the  heart.  By  allowing 
blood  containing  chloroform  to  reach  the  brain  only,  all  the  symptoms  of 
anflesthesia  were  produced,  but  when  the  blood  charged  with  chloroform 
passed  into  other  peurts  of  the  body  no  anaesthesia  was  observed,  nor  was  any 
depressing  effect  on  the  circulation  noticed.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
only  small  amounts  of  chloroform  entered  the  blood  current  in  the  latter 
case.  A  new  ansesthetic  for  local  eye  applications  has  been  brought  into  use, 
viz.j  eugenol  acetamide,  which  is  stated  to  be  free  from  any  caustic  action. 
Professor  A.  Stewart  has  been  investigating  the  mechanism  of  the  larynx, 
and  Dr.  B.  L.  Gamer  has  recorded  or  attempted  to  discover  the  various 
sounds  uttered  by  monkeys.  These  he  hopes  to  reduce  to  a  more  or  less 
vocal  code.  Some  curious  results  have  been  noticed  as  regards  the  sense  of 
taste.  Mr.  L.  E.  Shore  finds  that  the  active  principle  of  the  plant  Gymnema 
sylvestre  entirely  destroys  the  perceptions  of  both  sweet  and  bitter,  while 
allowing  certain  acid  tastes  to  be  still  recognised.  Mr.  H.  Devaux  has 
observed  that  ants  (Lasius  ftavus)  wiU  eat  sug&r  but  not  saccharine,  nor  will 
they  touch  sugar  when  mixed  with  saccharine.  Presiunably  their  sense  of 
taste  must  differ  in  some  way  from  that  of  man.  Professor  Gage  has  drawn 
out  the  differences  between  respiration  in  air  and  in  water.  In  the  former 
case  the  object  to  be  attained  appears  to  be  primarily  the  supply  of  oxygen, 
and  in  the  latter  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid. 

M.  Louis  Olivier  has  announced  that  in  dicotyledonous  plants  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  cells  is  continuous  from  the  extremity  of  the  roots  to  the  tips 
of  the  leaves,  the  cell  walls  being  canalised  so  as  to  connect  each  proto- 
plasmic mass  with  its  neighbours.  Dr.  H.  Voesching  has  found  that  blocks 
of  tissue  cut  out  of  the  succulent  root  of  the  beet  can  be  transferred  and  re- 
united to  the  root,  but  if  the  excised  pieces  are  replaced  upside  down  abnor- 
mal growths  CLre  produced,  which  appear  to  show  that  the  cells  of  the  plant 
possess  a  certain  polarity.  Even  stems  and  leaves  are  capable  of  this  kind 
of  grafting.  A  new  fibre  has  been  introduced  from  Somaliland.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  mnsevieria,  and  is  said  to  be  equaJ  in  strength  and  dura- 
bility to  the  sisal  grass  grown  at  Yucatan,  which  furnishes  a  cordage  almost 
unaffected  by  saJt  water. 

The  lines  of  descent  connecting  the  present  fauna  with  the  past  have 
furnished  as  usual  a  fertile  field  for  investigation.  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh 
has  collected  a  number  of  instances  in  which  horses  have  exhibited  traces  of 
supernumerary  bones,  showing  a  reversion  more  or  less  marked  to  their 
primitive  three-  or  five-fingered  ancestors.  Professor  J.  F.  Blake  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  different  classifications  adopted  by  palseontologists  and 
zoologists,  taking  the  evolution  of  the  Cephalopoda  as  his  subject,  a  group 
of  forms  which  Professor  Hyatt,  of  Massachusetts,  may  be  said  to  have 
made  his  own.  Professor  Hyatt  concludes  that  the  various  types  of  Gepha- 
lopods  would  form  not  a  tree  but  a  fan-shaped  pedigree,  since  **  near  their 
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point  of  ori^  types  are  more  easily  changed  by  the  forces  acting  on  their 
generalised  structures." 

During  the  year  a  new  marine  biological  laboratory  has  been  opened  on 
Puffin  Island,  ofif  the  coast  of  Anglesey;  an  ethnographic  survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  begun  by  a  Special  Conamittee  of  the  British 
Association ;  an  International  Congress  of  Experimented  Psychology  has 
been  held  in  London ;  and  the  seventieth  birthday  of  M.  Pasteur  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a  general  demonstration  of  respect  for  one  of  the  ablest  of 
modern  biologists,  and  one  whose  discoveries  have  been  of  the  greatest  value 
to  mankind. 

Geoloot. 

Discoveries  of  great  general  interest  have  been  made  in  London  during 
the  year.  On  the  site  of  the  new  Admiralty  Offices  a  fragment  of  the  cara- 
pace, of  a  species  of  large  turtle,  was  found,  and  the  bone  of  a  new  species  of 
bird,  probably  about  the  size  of  a  heron.  Leaves  were  also  found  of  the 
Arctic  plant  betula  nana,  being  the  first  specimens  found  in  the  Thames 
valley.  But  even  more  interesting  fossil  remains  have  been  described  by 
Dr.  Hicks  from  excavations  near  Euston  Station.  Here  bones  of  the 
mammoth  were  found  60  feet  above  sea  level,  in  strata  which  had  been 
deposited  in  moderately  calm  water,  and  accompanied  by  plants  showing  a 
climate  of  increasing  coldness.  The  bones  were  buried  in  the  boulder  clay 
formed  by  the  great  ice  sheet  and  covered  with  gravel  drift,  presimaably 
from  Hertfordshire,  after  the  ice  had  retreated  and  the  climate  again  become 
milder.  Further  down  the  river  valley  Mr.  T.  V.  Holmes  has  observed  a  bed 
of  boulder  clay  at  Homchurch,  100  feet  above  sea  level,  resting  directly 
on  the  London  clay  without  any  intermediate  gla;cia]  gravel.  Abroad  Mr. 
N.  Krischtafowitsch  has  shown  that  indications  of  an  interglacial  period 
occur  ill  Central  Russia,  near  Moscow,  similar  to  those  already  observed  in 
Gerinaiiy  and  Western  Europe  ;  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Dunn  of  the  Department  of 
Mines,  Victoria,  has  found  that  certain  conglomerates  and  gravels  point  to 
the  former  occurrence  of  a  glacial  epoch  in  AustraUa.  The  great  Muir  glacier 
of  Alaska,  with  a  length  of  thirty-five  miles  and  a  width  varying  from  six  to 
ten  miles,  covering  an  area  of  850  square  miles,  must  be  a  good  example  of 
what  the  glacial  epoch  in  the  British  Isles  must  have  produced.  This  great 
glacier,  according  to  Professor  H.  F.  Beid,  moves  with  an  average  speed  of 
about  seven  feet  per  day.  It  is  gradually  shrinking,  having  retreated  nearly 
1,000  yards  in  four  years.  The  causes  producing  a  glacial  epoch  have  been 
well  explained  by  Sir  Bobeit  Ball,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bulmah,  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher, 
and  others.  Sir  A.  Geikie  has  pointed  out  a  marked  variation  in  volcanic 
action  in  different  ages  of  the  esurth's  history.  In  the  British  Isles  this 
action  was  most  varied  and  intense  during  Palseozoic  times ;  it  sinks  into 
quiescence  during  Mesozoic  ages,  to  revive  again  in  the  early  Cainozoic 
period.  The  causes  of  this  variation  still  remain  unexplained.  The  gradual 
increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust  has  been  well  shown  by  a  deep 
boring  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  where  an  average  rise  of  V  F.  for  every 
seventy-two  feet  has  been  observed.  The  causes  of  the  flexibility  of  certain 
rocks  have  been  discovered  to  be  due  to  interstices  left  by  the  solvent  action 
of  water.  Thus  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  has  found  that  the  flexibihty  of  Delhi 
sandstone  disappears  if  the  rock  is  soaked  in  water,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Card 
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finds  that  in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Sunderland  the  flexibility  appears 
only  where  water  has  dissolved  out  some  of  the  ceurbonate  of  lime  from  the 
rock.     The  arborescent  markings  seen  in  certain  rocks,  such  as  the  weU- 
known  landscape  marble,  have  received  an  explanation.     Mr.  H.  B.  Wood- 
ward ascribes  the  markings  not  to  the  infiltration  of  water,  but  to  the  die- 
arrajigement  and  dispersal  of  one  or  more  dark  films,  while  the  pasty  mass 
of  the  rock  was  slowly  consoUdating.     Good  work  has  been  done  in  strati- 
graphical  geology.     Messrs.  Peach  and  Home  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  Torridon  sandstone  of  North- West  Scotland  is  of  pre- Cambrian  age  and 
separated  by  a  strong  unconformity  from  the  serpuHte  and  fucoid  beds  of 
the  Cambrian.     Dr.  Irving  has  identified  the  brecciated  beds  at  the  base  of 
the  Devonian  rocks,  near  Exmouth,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Lower 
Permian  strata  of  the  Midland  and  Western  Counties.     The  sub-division  and 
sequence  of  the  St.  Cassian  beds  have  been  carefully  worked  out  by  Miss  M. 
Ogilvie,  who  has  succeeded  in  settling  severed  disputed  points  in  the  succes- 
sion of  these  strata.     The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  generally  adopted 
term — Lower  Greensand—  has  been  ably  exposed  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Jukes  Browne. 
He  shows  by  a  comparison  of  the  fossils  that  the  Upper  Gault  of  Folkestone 
is  only  the  clayey  representative  of  the  Upper  Greensand,  the  terms  Gault 
and  Greensand  being  lithological,  not  chronological.     He  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute the  names  Vectian   and   Devisian,  and  to  include  under  them  the 
different  Gault  and  Greensand  strata.     Mr.  W.  Gibson  has  given  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  geology  of  the  gold-bearing  and  associated  rocks  of  the 
Southern  Transvaal  and  Witwatersrandt  district  where  enormous  outpotur- 
ings  of  igneous  rocks  have  occurred  subsequent  to  the  formettion  of  the  gold- 
bearing  conglomerates.     The  newest  of  the  stratified  rocks  in  the  district  are 
the  coal-bearing  strata  which  rest  on  the  eroded  edges  of  all  the  older  beds. 
The  glacial  origin  of  the  well-known  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Koy  appears  to 
have  been  decided  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson,  who  has  ably  traced  out  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  probably  were  found,  and  another  glaciaJ  problem 
has  been  advanced  a  stage  nearer  solution  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Nicholson.     Certain 
glacier  gravels  have  been  found  at  high  levels  of  over  1,000  feet  above  the 
present  sea  level  at  Moel  Tryfan  and  at  Gloppa,  near  Oswestry.     In  the 
Gloppa  gravels  portions  of  the  tusk  of  an  elephas  and  ten  species  of  Arctic 
shells   have   been  discovered,  but  the   circumstances  under  which   these 
gravels  were  deposited  are  still  in  dispute.     Mr.  Clement  Reid  thinks  that 
the  whole  formation  may  have  been  pushed  uphill  by  ice,  but  Mr.  Nicholson 
finds  that  as  many  of  the  shells  are  unbroken  they  were  deposited  in  situ 
when  the  existing  land-surface  must  have  been  at  least  1,000  feet  lower  than 
at  present.     Several  interesting  additions  have  been  made  to  our  paJseonto- 
logical  knowledge.     Among  them  mention  may  be  made  of  a  new  homed 
reptile  from  the  Elgin  sandstone,  which  possesses  characteristics  placing  it 
between  the  true  lizards  and  the  labyrinthodons.     The  discovery  by  Dr.  F. 
Ameghino  of  fossil  carnivorous  marsupials  in  Tertiary  strata  of  Patagonia 
shows  that  the  distribution  of  this  order  was  much  more  extended  than  has 
been  generally  believed.     There  appears  to  be  an  almost  complete  series  of 
forms  filling  the  gap  between  these  marsupials  and  such  genera  as  the 
Eocene  Hysenodon.      Numerous  points  of  similarity  between  the  fossil 
remains  of  South  America  and  Africa  have  been  worked  out  by  Professor 
Seeley,  Mr.  Lyddeker,  and  others. 
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Professor  Claypole  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  two  species  of 
PaJteaspis,  known  as  P.  bitruncata  and  P.  americaiuif  are  merely  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  plates  of  one  species.  A  similar  confusion  between  Pteraapis 
and  Scaphaspis  had  been  pointed  out  by  Von  Alth  some  years  ago.  In  both 
cases  the  dorsaJ  and  ventral  shields  are  so  different  in  appearance  and  so 
rarely  found  together  that  correction  of  the  error  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  The  late  Sir  K.  Owen  pointed  out  that  the  frequent  dislocation 
noticed  in  the  tail  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  appeared  to  show  that  the  animal 
possessed  a  heavy  caudal  fin,  and  this  clever  guess  has  now  been  proved 
correct  by  Dr.  E.  Fraas,  who  has  discovered  a  specimen  of  Ichthyosaurus 
showing  a  nearly  complete  integument.  In  addition  to  the  large  tail  fin, 
with  the  vertebral  column  continued  into  one  of  its  lobes,  there  is  a  trian- 
gular-shaped dorsal  fin,  so  that  the  living  animal  possessed  a  dolphin-like 
appearance.  The  most  recent  known  specimen  found  in  this  country  of  the 
dinosauria  has  been  described  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  being  an  Iguajiodon 
tooth  from  the  lower  chalk,  near  Hitchin.  An  analysis  of  a  human  bone 
found  at  Natchez  in  1846,  in  company  with  various  fossil  manamalian  bones 
of  Pleistocene  age,  has  brought  to  light  the  curious  fact  that  the  human  bone 
is  in  a  more  fossilised  condition  than  that  of  the  accompanjdng  manmiahan 
bone.  The  human  bone  contained  less  lime  than  a  fragment  of  mylodon 
bone,  but  nearly  seven  times  as  much  sihca.  The  deep  boring  at  Dover  has 
resulted  in  the  proving  of  nine  seams  of  coal,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of 
fourteen  feet,  one  seam  being  two  feet  six  inches  thick.  Another  mining 
venture  during  the  year  has  been  in  progress  at  Aspley  Guise,  in  Bedford- 
shire, where  fuller's  earth  has  been  discovered  in  paying  quantities.  On  the 
borderland  between  geology  and  archaeology  he  the  discovery  of  a  settlement 
of  lake  dwellers,  near  Glastonbury,  by  Dr.  R.  Munro  ;  the  explorations  made 
in  the  mound  dwellings  in  Frankfort,  Ohio  ;  the  unearthing  of  three  skeletons 
in  one  of  the  caves  of  Men  tone  of  the  Cro-Magnon  race  of  M.  Quatrefages  ; 
and  the  description  by  Professor  Bogdanov  of  the  two  races  whose  remains 
were  found  in  the  tumuli  of  Central  Bussia.  The  distribution  of  an  Arctic 
flora  during  the  Great  Ice  Age  has  been  worked  out  by  Dr.  Nathorst,  whose 
conclusions  confirm  the  views  expressed  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edward 
Forbes.  A  living  namesake  of  this  well-known  investigator,  Mr.  H.  O. 
Forbes,  has  found  in  the  Chatham  Islands  remains  of  a  bird,  whose  nearest 
hving  representative  is  now  confined  to  Madagascar — a  circumstance  which 
opens  a  wide  question  of  geographical  distribution. 

Geography. 

Geographical  exploration  during  the  past  year  has  been  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful nature,  especially  large  additions  having  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
in  Africa  and  Asia.  On  the  former  continent  Captain  H.  A.  Gallwey,  Vice- 
Consul  for  the  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate,  has  explored  and  mapped  the  Benin 
River  to  its  source  near  Lapoba,  and  has  also  succeeded  in  tracing  a  con- 
tinuous water  route  through  the  delta  land  between  Benin  and  Lagos.  The 
country  behind  Sierra  Leone,  including  the  upper  waters  of  the  Niger,  has 
been  reported  upon  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Garrett,  a  travelling  commissioner  for  the 
Colonial  Office,  as  a  result  of  a  mission  to  one  of  the  native  chiefs  in  1890. 
The  Niger  has  been  the  scene  of  an  important  journey  by  Captain  Monteil, 
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who,  with  the  object  of  visiting  the  boundary  of  the  French  Protectorates 
in  this  part  of  Africa,  made  his  way  from  Say,  on  the  upper  waters  of  that 
river,  eastward  through  the  States  of  Sokoto  and  Bomu  to  Lake  Tchad,  and 
then  struck  northwards  through  Tebu  and  Fezzan  to  the  Tripoli  coast.    The 
Congo  Free  State  has  received  additional  knowledge  of  the  great  tributary  of 
the  Congo,  the  Luapula,  by  an  expedition  under  M.  Delcommune.     In  the 
course  of  his  work  M.  Delcommune  has  mapped  much  of  the  stream  pre- 
viously unknown,  and  discovered  a  number  of  large  waterfalls.     The  murder 
of  M.  Crampel's  expedition  by  the  Arab  chief  Snoussi  has  been  related  by 
the  sole  European  survivor,  M.  Ch.  Nebout.     The  ill-fate  of  this  expedi- 
tion has  been  shared  by  M.  Hodister,  who  was  attacked  and  killed  by  the 
Arabs  near  Stanley  Falls  in  revenge  for  the  restriction  of  the  slave  trade, 
due  to  the  operations  of  Captain  von  Eerckhoven  who  was  engaged  in  open- 
ing up  the  territory  along  the  River  Welle.     In  this  district  Captain  van 
G^le  has  traced  the  connection  between  the  Mobangi  and  the  Welle,  thereby 
settling  a  doubtful  point  in  African  cartography.     From  £min  Pasha  we 
have  reports  of  an  active  volcano,  Virunyo  Viagongo,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
range  from  which  rise  the  Bivers  Buchura  and  Buanda,  the  southernmost 
sources  of  the  Nile.     Mount  Mfumbiro,  on  the  boundary  of  the  British 
sphere,  hes  at  the  extreme  north-east  of  this  chain.     In  Nyassaland  Mr. 
White  has  explored  the  Milangi  Bange,  which  he  describes  as  an  isolated 
range  of  precipitous  mountains,  of  which  the  main  mass  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  an  immense  natural  fortress.     He  considers  this  range  to  be  the 
loftiest  in  the  south  part  of  Centred  Africa,  and  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Mount  Bungwa  as  the  highest  point  between  Natal  and  Kilimanjaro. 
The  Italian  explorations  in  Somaliland  have  not  been  attended  with  success, 
but  in  the  German  territories  good  work  has  been  done  by  Dr.  R.  BUttner, 
who  has  studied  the  botany  and  zoology  of  Togoland,  and  by  Dr.  Baumann, 
who  has  penetrated  through  an  entirely  new  district  near  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.     His  route  lay  from  Lower  Arusha  on  the  Biver  Ruvu,  through 
the  Balanga  country,  round  the  foot  of  Lake  Manoara,  then  up  the  west 
side  of  this  lake  and  on  to  the  plateau  at  Leilelei.    After  crossing  another 
river  basin,  and  again  ascending,  he  came  across  a  large  lake  named  Eiassi, 
or  Nyanza  ya  Nyalaya,  into  which,  the  Masai  informed  him,  flowed  a  large 
river,  presumably  the  Liwumbe.     English  explorers  have  not  been  idle.     By 
May  the  preliminary  survey  for  the  railway  from  Mombassa  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  had  reached  a  distance  of  350  miles  from  the  coast.     The   Tana 
River  has  been  ascended  by  Captain  F.  G.  Dundas  from  its  mouth  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Kenia.     Starting  from  Lamu,  where  the  depth  of  water  on 
the  bar  at  low  neap  tides  varies  from  4  to  6  feet,  he  managed  to  navigate  a 
light  draught  steamer  to  Harney^,  a  distance  of  about  860  miles,  above  which 
the  river  is  so  broken  up  by  falls,  rapids,  or  rocks  as  to  be  quite  unnavigable. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bent  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  the  gigantic 
ruins  of  Zimbabwe  in  Mashonaland.     Mr.  Bent  thinks  that  these  must  have 
been  erected  by  some  non- African  race  who  were  drawn  there  at  least  partly 
by  the  occurrence  of  gold.     The  masonry  of  the  ruins  is  of  an  extremely 
regular  and  massive  character,  and  obviously  arranged  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  defence  against  an  attacking  force.     But  in  view  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  African  affairs  the  travels  of  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard  during  the 
past  two  years,  while  in  the  service  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company, 
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will  be  of  the  deepest  interest.  Captain  Lugard  commenced  his  explorations 
with  the  ascent  of  the  Biver  Sabakhi,  which  he  found  was  only  navigable 
for  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  while  only  forty  miles  from  the  coast  the  raids 
of  the  Masai  have  depopulated  the  country  and  left  it  almost  a  desert.  In  his 
journey  to  Uganda  in  the  latter  end  of  1890  his  route  lay  round  the  north  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  Miali  on  the  Biver  Semliki,  and  on  to  Eavalli  on  the 
Albert  Nyanza.  He  describes  the  middle  of  the  valleys  throughout  the 
Unyoro  and  Uganda  country  to  be  little  better  than  swamps,  varying  in 
width  from  a  few  score  yards  to  a  mile.  In  Asia  the  bleak  elevated  plains 
and  mountain  ranges  of  Tibet  and  Northern  India  have  been  visited  by 
several  explorers.  Among  them  should  be  mentioned  Captain  Bower  and 
Dr.  Thorold,  who,  leaving  Leh  in  the  middle  of  1891,  crossed  into  Tibet  by 
the  Lanak-la  Pass,  followed  Mr.  A.  D.  Carey's  1886  route  for  some  distance, 
and  then  struck  eastward  over  unexplored  country  to  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Tengri  Nor.  This  route  is  roughly  parallel  to,  but  about  150  miles 
from,  that  followed  in  1874  by  the  Pundit  Nain  Singh.  After  many  weeks* 
travel  over  uplands,  16,000  feet  or  more  above  sea  level,  where  water  was 
scarce  and  no  inhabitants  were  seen,  the  lake  was  reached  in  the  beginning 
of  September.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  a  chain  of  salt-water  lakes  was 
passed,  one  of  which,  Hoi-ba-tu,  at  an  elevation  of  17,980  feet,  is  probably 
the  highest  in  the  world.  From  Lake  Tengri  Nor  Captain  Bower  went,  vid 
Tsiamdo  and  Tarchendo,  to  the  Yangtzekiang  and  so  back  to  Shanghai  at  the 
end  of  last  March.  A  full  account  has  been  published  of  the  wanderings  of 
Mr.  St.  George  LittledaJe  and  his  wife,  of  which  a  short  notice  was  given  last 
year,  and  of  the  Pamir  explorations  of  Captain  F.  E.  Younghusband.  These 
travellers  and  others,  such  as  the  Bussian  explorers,  Gromchevsky  and 
Pietvsoff,  the  French,  Dauvergne  and  E.  Blanc,  and  numbers  of  our  own 
countrymen,  have  crossed  the  mountain  passes  which  connect  the  various 
hill  regions  of  Central  Asia  in  all  directions.  When  it  is  remarked  that 
heavy  snow  fell  in  July  on  the  Andermin  Pass,  by  no  means  one  of  the 
highest  or  most  exposed,  and  that  at  the  end  of  June  Victoria  Lake  on  the 
Great  Pamir  was  still  half-covered  with  the  ice  of  the  previous  winter,  the 
difhculties  and  hardships  endured  in  these  journeys  can  be  in  some  degree 
realised.  Some  brilliant  mountaineering  has  been  successfully  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Conway,  who  has  explored  some  of  the  glaciers  and  peaks  of  the 
Karakoruni  Bange,  attaining  on  one  occasion  a  height  of  23,000  feet.  The 
Caucasus  district  has  also  attracted  the  mountain  climbers,  where  Messrs. 
Merzbacher  and  Purtscheller  made  the  first  ascent  of  Gumaran  Choch, 
15,670  feet  high,  and  also  scaled  the  highest  peak  of  Dongorusu,  and  the 
three  peaks  of  the  Leila.  In  far-distant  Iceland  the  first  ascent  of  Oroefa 
Jokull  has  been  made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  W.  Howell.  Oiu"  knowledge  of  Arctic 
geography  has  received  most  important  additions,  as  the  result  of  Lieutenant 
H.  Peary's  successful  expedition  to  North  Greenland.  After  wintering  in 
M'Connick  Bay,  a  start  northward  was  made  in  the  middle  of  May,  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  the  extent  and  trend  of  the  coast,  while  penetrating 
northward  as  far  as  possible.  The  edge  of  the  great  Humboldt  gletcier,  180 
miles  north  from  M*Cormick  Bay,  was  reached  in  nine  days  from  the  start, 
and  by  the  end  of  May  the  party  arrived  at  Petermann  fjord.  On  June  26 
the  expedition  had  reached  82**  N.  Lat.,  when  the  land  was  observed  to  trend 
away  first  to  the  N.N.E.  then  E.,  and  finally  S.E.     On  July  4  the  head  of  a 
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great  bay  was  reetched  in  Lat.  81**  87'  N.,  Long.  84'  W.,  which  Lieutenant 
Peary  named,  in  honour  of  the  day,  Independence  Bay.  The  continental 
icecap  was  observed  to  terminate  at  the  Victoria  Inlet,  and  on  the  shores  of 
Independence  Bay  the  land  is  practically  free  from  ice  during  part  of  the 
year.  On  the  eastern  coast  exploration  has  been  carried  on  by  Lieutenant 
Kyder  of  the  Danish  Navy,  who  has  shown  that  many  of  the  fjords  run 
long  distances  into  the  land,  the  coast  line  of  Greenland  being  more  in- 
dented and  tortuous  than  was  supposed.  Dr.  Nansen  has  superintended  the 
building  of  his  specially  constructed  boat  the  JPVam,  in  which  he  proposes  to 
drift  across  the  Polar  Sea.  In  America  there  is  little  to  record.  The  most 
unportant  work  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Machin  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
and  by  Mr.  Ross  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  in  pursuance  of  a 
journey  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  In 
Austraha  Mr.  Gillett  has  travelled  over  200  miles  of  unexplored  country, 
none  of  which  could  be  described  as  desert,  between  Northam  and  Eucla, 
Western  Australia.  On  the  other  hand,  an  expedition  under  Mr.  Lindsay, 
which  started  to  explore  Western  Australia  round  Lat  26**  lO',  was  compelled 
to  turn  to  the  coast  owing  to  lack  of  water.  Further  exploration  by  Mr. 
Wells  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  tracts  of  coimtry  suitable  for  pasture, 
as  well  as  of  traces  of  gold.  The  journeys  of  Mr.  Wells  assist  in  filling  up 
the  gaps  between  the  track  followed  by  Giles  in  1876,  and  that  taken  by 
Forrest  in  1874.  Prince  Albert  of  Mona;CO  has  published  the  result  of  his 
work  on  the  Atlantic  currents,  based  on  the  floats  dropped  from  his  yacht 
in  the  years  1886-7.  Out  of  some  1,600  of  these  floats  226  were  returned  to 
him  with  sufficient  particulars  to  enable  him  to  det«rmine  approximately 
the  route  travelled  and  the  time  taken  on  the  voyage.  Future  geographical 
research  will  probably,  as  Sir  M.  Grant  Dufif  said  in  his  annual  address  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  be  engaged  in  the  thorough  examination  of 
small  areas,  and  as  an  example  of  valuable  work  of  this  kind  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Hogarth  on  the  Roman  remains  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  may 
be  cited,  or  the  careful  survey  by  Mr.  C.  White,  the  British  Resident  at 
Sikkim,  on  the  route  between  Tumlong  and  the  head  of  the  Zemu  Valley. 
In  the  domain  of  general  geography  may  be  mentioned  the  successful 
measurement  near  Kimberley  of  a  base-Une  for  the  geodetic  siurvey  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  abnormal  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  noticed  by  Dr.  Gill  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Elizabeth,  an  abnormahty  which  disappears 
farther  inland.  Dr.  Penck  has  proposed  that  a  map  of  the  whole  world 
should  be  published  on  one  uniform  scale  of  1  - 1,000,000,  by  international 
agreement,  on  lines  similar  to  that  on  which  the  astronomical  survey  of  the 
heavens  is  now  being  conducted  by  the  leading  observatories  of  all  countries. 
The  confusion  resulting  from  the  numerous  variations  in  the  spelling  of 
geographical  names  has  been  lessened  during  the  year  by  the  increased 
agreement  between  the  principles  reconuneuded  by  the  German  Government 
and  those  adopted  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  are  acted  upon 
by  the  public  offices  of  our  own  country  and  by  those  of  the  United  States. 
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JANUARY. 


Sir  Oeorge  B.  Airy. — Sir  George 
Airy  was  born  at  Alnwick,  Northum- 
berland, on  July  27,  1801 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  private  schools,  at  Here- 
ford and  Colchester,  and  at  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,  from  which 
he  passed  in  1819  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  as  sizar.  He  was  elected 
scholar  in  1829,  graduated  as  Senior 
Wrangler  in  1823,  and  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  his  College  in  1824.  His  love 
for  mathematics  was  developed  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  he  began  at  once 
to  apply  it  to  astronomy  and  to  cer- 
tain branches  of  physics.  Thus  in 
1824-25  he  published  papers  on  *♦  The 
Lunar  and  Planetary  Theories,"  on 
"  The  Figure  of  the  Earth,"  on  "  The 
Undulatory  Theory  of  Optics,"  on 
"  The  Forms  of  the  Teeth  of  Wheels," 
and  on  "Escapements."  In  1826  he 
was  elected  Lucasian  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Cambridge.  He  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  to  experimen- 
tal philosophy  and  applied  mathematics, 
at  the  same  time  showing  a  genuine 
interest  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in 
the  exact  and  physical  sciences.  Un- 
dulatory optics  especially  occupied 
much  of  his  attention.  In  1828  he 
was  elected  Plumian  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy, to  which  was  attached  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Observatory,  and  in  this 
position  his  peculiar  genius  as  an  ob- 
server and  as  a  director  of  astronomical 
observations  at  once  manifested  itself. 
From  this  time  onwaxd  Sir  George 
Airy's  activity  was  ceaseless,  and  its 
results  were  of  the  highest  moment  to 
the  particular  branch  of  science  with 
which  his  name  was  so  intimately 
associated.  He  devised  a  perfect  rou- 
tine for  taking  the  various  classes  of 
observations,  which  greatly  contributed 
to  their  scientific  and  practical  value. 


At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  give 
diligent  attention  to  the  theoretical 
departments  of  his  science,  and  in  1881 
published  a  paper  of  great  importance  : 
"  On  the  Inequality  of  Long  Period  in 
the  Motions  of  the  Earth  and  Venus." 
In  1832  he  wrote  for  the  British  Asso- 
ciation a  report,  which  is  still  of  value, 
on  "The  Recent  Progress  of  Astro- 
nomy." 

Some  three  years  later,  on  January 
1,  1836,  Professor  Airy,  as  he  was  then, 
entered  upon  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
being  appointed  Astronomer  Royal  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Pond.  The  new 
Astronomer  Royal  set  himself  at  once 
to  renew  the  equipment  and  to  reform 
the  routine  and  the  methods  of  the 
Observatory.  The  first  of  the  new  in- 
struments was  not,  however,  erected 
till  1847,  and,  like  all  the  other  instru- 
ments, it  was  made  after  his  own  de- 
signs. The  end  to  be  attained  by  this 
new  instrument  (an  altazimuth)  was 
to  make  observations  out  of  the  meri- 
dian as  accurate  as  observations  in  the 
meridian,  and  its  main  object  was  the 
observation  of  the  moon.  This  led  to 
a  great  improvement  in  the  tables  of 
the  moon,  as  it  enabled  the  astrono- 
mers to  double  the  number  of  observa- 
tions of  our  satellite.  Among  the  other 
new  instruments  which  were  erected 
imder  the  superintendence,  and  after 
the  designs,  of  Sir  George  Airy,  were  a 
new  meridian  circle,  a  "  reflex-zenith- 
tube,"  to  replace  the  Troughton  zenith- 
sector,  a  new  equatorial,  a  double- 
image  micrometer,  and  the  orbit- 
sweeper  for  detecting  comets  approach- 
ing the  perihelion  passage.  Jia.  fact» 
by  1859  there  was  not  a  single  person 
or  instrument  in  the  observatory  that 
had  been  there  in  Mr.  Pond's  time. 

But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
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the  routine  work  of  the  observatory. 
Another  monumental  undertaking  was 
the  reduction  of  the  Greenwich  hmar 
and  planetary  observations  since  1750. 
This  arduous  task  was  begun  in  1838 
and  completed  in  1848.  Many  other 
series  of  reductions  were  undertaken 
under  Sir  George  Airy,  all  of  them  of 
the  utmost  value  in  exact  astronomy. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  his  duty  to 
organise  other  undertakings  more  or 
less  directly  connected  with  the  work 
of  which  he  had  charge.  Thus,  in  1842 
he  visited  Turin  to  observe  the  total 
solar  eclipse ;  in  1851  he  visited  Sweden 
for  the  same  purpose ;  and  in  1860  he 
organised  the  eclipse  expedition  to 
Spain.  On  him  also  fell  the  long 
and  arduous  preparations  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  British  expedition  for 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874 ; 
as  far  back  as  1848  he  was  occupied 
with  the  subject.  In  1847  he  visited 
Bussia  to  inspect  the  new  central  ob- 
servatory in  that  country.  Though  not 
as  ready  as  some  to  recognise  new  de- 
partures in  his  science,  he  nevertheless 
showed  a  creditable  liberality  of  spirit 
and  practice  in  this  respect.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  his  career  he  introduced 
magnetical  and  meteorological  observa- 
tions at  Greenwich,  and  at  a  later  period 
he  recognised  the  new  astronomy  so  far 
as  to  organise  heliographic  and  spec- 
troscopic services  at  the  obser\'atory. 
But  Sir  George  Airy  did  much  other 
useful  work  both  inside  and  outside  the 
observatory.  Thus  we  may  mention 
his  experiments  on  the  deviation  of  the 
compass  in  iron-built  ships ;  his  re- 
searches on  the  density  of  the  earth  by 
observations  in  the  Harton  Colliery ; 
his  services  in  fixing  the  breadth  of 
railways,  and  in  introducing  a  new 
system  for  the  saJe  of  gas.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  appointed 
to  consider  the  general  question  of 
stajidards,  and  of  the  Commission 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  new  standards  of  length  and  weight, 
after  the  great  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  1884.  He 
conducted  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions preparatory  to  the  delimitation 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  aided  in 
tracing  the  Oregon  boimdary.  He 
retired  from  the  post  of  Astronomer 
Boyal  in  1881,  receiving  a  pension  of 
1,100^  per  annum,  but  he  continued 
to  live  at  Greenwich,  and  died  there  on 
January  2  after  a  few  months'  illness, 
consequent  upon  an  injury  involving  a 
surgical  operation. 

Sir  George  Airy  was  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  from  1871  to  1878 ; 


he  was  made  a  G.B.  in  1871,  and  a 
K.G.B.  in  1872.  He  was  medallist  of 
the  French  Institute,  of  the  Boyid 
Society  (twice),  of  the  Boyal  Astrono- 
mical Society  (twice),  and  also  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  for  sug- 
gestions on  the  construction  of  bridges 
of  very  wide  span.  From  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  he  received 
honorary  degrees ;  while  of  many 
scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad 
he  was  an  honorary  member. 

Among  the  more  important  works 
by  Sir  George  Airy  may  be  mentioned 
**  Treatise  on  Errors  of  Observation  " 
(1861),  "Treatise  on  Sound"  (1869), 
"Treatise  on  Magnetism"  (1870), 
besides  contributions  to  the  Penny 
Cyclopcsdia  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Metro- 
politanuj  on  such  subjects  as  "  Gravita- 
tion," "  Trigonometiy,"  "  Figure  of  tiie 
Earth,"  and  "  Tides  and  Waves." 

Like  Sir  Isaac  Newton  he  was 
tempted  to  stray  into  the  paths  of 
theological  controversy,  and  published 
in  1876  "  Notes  on  the  Earlier  Hebrew 
Scriptures,"  and  in  the  early  stages  of 
construction  of  the  Forth  Bridge  he 
wrote  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  was  to  be  built. 
He  married,  1880,  Bicharda,  daughter 
of  Bev.  Bichard  Smith,  of  Edeuson, 
Chatsworth. 

Tewflk  Pasha,  Xhediye  of  Egypt. — 

^lohammed  Tewfik,  son  of  Ismail 
Pasha  by  a  fellah  woman,  was  bom 
Nov.  15,  1852,  but  for  many  years  was 
not  favourably  regarded  by  his  father. 
His  yoimger  brothers  were  sent  to 
Europe,  but  Tewfik  was  educated  in 
Egypt,  and  only  twice  obtained  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  country.  In  1866 
Ismail,  prompted  by  his  dislike  of  his 
uncle,  Halim  Pasha,  who  in  accor- 
dance with  the  rule  was  his  heir-pre- 
sumptive, as  eldest  living  male  descen- 
dant of  Mohamet  Ali,  purchased  from 
the  Sultan  the  right  to  alter  the  order 
of  succession.  Tewfik  was  thus  ofiicially 
recognised,  was  established  in  a  palace 
at  Koubeh,  near  Cairo,  and  in 
1878  married  to  Emineh  Hanem, 
daughter  of  El  Hamy  Pasha,  also  a 
great-grandson  of  Mohamet  Ali.  For 
five  years  Tewfik  lived  on  his  estate, 
and  occupied  himself  in  managing  it 
with  skill,  and  acquired  a  reputa&on 
for  justice  as  well  as  orthodoxy.  In 
1878,  at  the  crisis  in  his  father*s  affairs, 
he  was  suddenly  called  to  hold  the 
place  of  titular  chief  of  the  Ministry, 
or  President  of  the  Council,  in  succes- 
sion to  Nubar  Pasha,  who  had  been 
summarily  dismissed.  During  the  few 
months    which    the    l^Iinistiy    lasted 
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Tewfik  confirmed  the  impression  that 
he  was  equally  wanting  in  ambition 
and  love  of  intrigue.  Finding  many 
things  done  in  his  name  which  he  did 
not  approve,  he  resigned  and  returned 
to  his  palace  at  Koubeh.  A  few 
months  later,  June  29,  1879,  when 
walking  in  his  garden,  a  servant 
approached  him  and  addressed  him  as 
"  Effendina."  A  few  minutes  later 
Sherif  Pasha  arrived,  stating  that 
Ismail  Pasha  had  been  deposed  from 
Constantinople,  and  handed  another 
telegram  to  Tewfik  instructing  him  to 
proclaim  himself  Khedive  the  same 
day.  Within  a  week  Ismail  had  left 
Egypt  and  Tewfik's  reign  began.  For 
four  or  five  months  there  was  no  ad- 
ministration and  anarchy  everywhere, 
until  the  re-establishment  of  the  Dual 
Control  (Nov.  10)  restored  order  and 
confidence  ;  M.  de  Blignieres  and  Major 
Baring  being  appointed  Controllers,  and 
for  two  years,  1880-81,  they  governed 
the  country  and  Tewfik  reigned. 

Soon  afterwards  Major  Baring  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Auck- 
land) Colvin,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  weakness  of  Riaz  Pasha's  Govern- 
ment showed  itself  in  the  disaffection 
of  the  army,  which  afterwards  broke 
into  rebellion  under  the  leadership  of 
Arabi.  The  vacillation  of  the  English 
Government,  whose  directions  Tewfik 
was  quite  ready  to  follow,  rendered  the 
position  more  critical,  and  finally,  on 
July  8,  1882,  the  British  Admiral  sent 
the  ultimatum  to  Arabi  that  unless 
the  forts  at  Alexandria  were  handed 
over  to  him  they  would  be  bombarded. 
Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  his  European  advisers  Tewfik  refused 
to  take  refuge  on  board  a  British  ship, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  streets  of 
Alexandria  were  in  flames  and  rioting 
was  going  on  in  all  quarters  of  the  city 
that  he  withdrew  to  the  palace  of  Ras- 
el-Tin  under  the  protection  of  British 
sailors.  After  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
he  returned  to  Cairo,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Lord  Dufferin  assumed  the 
duties  of  a  constitutional  monarchy; 
accepting  cordially  the  reforms  pro- 
posed to  him,  however  repugnant  to  his 
feelings,  and  supporting  them  loyally 
with  his  influence. 

Throughout  these  events  Tewfik  had 
given  evidence  of  moral  as  well  as  of 
physical  courage,  but  the  cholera, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  1883, 
was  destined  to  put  them  to  a  perhaps 
yet  more  severe  test.  He  was  at  Alex- 
andria in  comparative  safety  when  the 
deaths  at  Cairo  amounted  to  2,000  a 
day.  Of  his  own  initiative,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  advice  of  every  one,  he 


insisted  on  returning  to  the  capital, 
accompanied  only  by  his  wife,  who 
declined  to  desert  him.  Here  he  made 
the  tour  of  the  hospitals,  conversed 
with  the  patients,  and  showed  less 
anxiety  than  the  doctors  who  accom- 
panied him. 

Early  in  1884,  on  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring — this  time  as  Diplo- 
matic Agent  and  Consul-General — he 
was  called  upon  to  assent  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Soudan,  the  greater 
part  of  the  territories  to  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  had  succeeded. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  with 
considerable  hesitation  that  he  gave 
his  consent,  but,  when  it  was  once 
given,  he  again  showed  no  hesitation  in 
using  all  his  influence  to  ensure  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  policy. 
General  Gordon,  who,  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  ex-Khedive,  had  used 
harsh  words  of  his  successor,  was  the 
first  to  admit  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken in  his  estimate  of  the  man,  for 
Tewfik  was  above  showing  any  petty 
resentment,  and  gave  him  every  assis- 
tance in  his  power. 

In  the  year  1886  he  was  again 
placed  in  a  difficult  position  by  the 
mission  of  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff, 
whose  language  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons referring  to  the  events  of  1882 
had  not  unnaturally  given  him  great 
offence ;  but  in  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions between  himself.  Sir  Henry,  and 
^lukhtar  Pasha,  he  preserved  an  atti- 
tude of  equal  friendliness  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  her  ^lajesty  and  of  the 
Sultan.  The  abortive  result  of  those 
negotiations  was  not  unpleasing  to  him, 
for  his  respect  for  the  Sultan,  as  the 
spiritual  chief  of  his  religion,  was  not 
inconsistent  with  a  decided  distrust  of 
his  motives  in  matters  temporal,  and 
in  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  he  had  learned  to 
have  absolute  confidence. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, he  gave  proof  of  his  independence 
and  decision,  dismissing  in  turn  Nubar 
Pasha  and  Riaz  Pasha  without  consul- 
tation with  Sir  E.  Baring,  and  at  a 
later  date  he  took  a  similar  course  with 
Fakry  Pasha.  In  matters  connected 
with  irrigation,  public  instruction,  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  Tewfik 
took  a  great  personal  interest ;  and  his 
views,  if  not  always  shared  by  his 
advisers,  were  always  honest  and  often 
shrewd.  His  power  and  popularity 
throughout  the  country  increased 
steadily  each  year,  and  his  death,  after 
a  short  illness  following  on  infiuenza, 
which  took  place  at  the  Helouan 
Palace,  near  Cairo,  on  Jan.  7,  was 
widely  felt,  and  produced  an  ezpression 
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of  real  sorrow  from  his  subjects.  Tewfik 
in  private  life  was  amiable  and  simple 
in  nis  tastes ;  he  practised  monogamy, 
and  earnestly  preached  it  to  his 
adherents,  having  found  in  domestic 
life  a  worthy  and  sympathetic  com- 
panion. 

Henry  Philpott,  D.D. — Henry  Phil- 
pott,    son    of    Richard    Philpott,    of 
Chichester,  was  bom  there  November 
17, 1807,  and  educated  at  the  Cathedral 
School,  whence  in  1825  he  passed  to 
St.    Catharine's    Hall,    and    in     1829 
graduated      as      Senior       Wrangler, 
Fourteenth  Classic,  and  Second  Smith's 
Prizeman,   Mr.  Cavendish  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Devonshire),  who  predeceased 
him  by  only  a  few  days,  having  been 
Second  Wrangler,  Eighth  Classic,  and 
First  Smith's  Prizeman.    In  the  same 
year   Henry  Philpott    was    elected  a 
Fellow  of    his  College,  where  he  was 
ordained  (1881),  and  remained  as  tutor 
for  several  years,  and  was  subsequently 
(1845)  elected  Master  of  St.  Catharine's, 
carrying  with  it  a  canonry  of  Norwich. 
In  184G  he  was  Vice- Chancellor,  and 
again  in  1856-7,  the  first  instance  of 
re-election  under  the  new  University 
statutes.     During  his  first  Vice-Chan- 
cellorship the  contest  between  Prince 
Albert  and  the  Earl  of  Powis  for  the 
Chancellorship  took  place,  and  on  the 
visit  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  to  Cam- 
bridge they  were  entered  in  the  College 
Hall.     In  1860,  on  the  nomination  of 
Lord  Palmerston,   Dr.    Philpott    was 
appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Worces- 
ter, which  he  held  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  resigning  it  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
the  Elms,  near  Cambridge,  on  January 
10.    As  Bishop  of  Worcester  Dr.  Phil- 
pott showed  great  business  capacities, 
combined  with  a  frankness  and  geniality 
of  manner  which  facilitated  the  admi- 
nistrations of  his  large  diocese.    He  had 
a  horror   of  irrepressible  talk,  and  is 
said  never  to  have  attended  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation,  and  only  once 
the    bishops'   private    meetings  when 
specially    summoned    by    Archbishop 
Tait,  on  the  strength  of  his  promise  of 
obedience  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
He  never  resided  in  London,  and  very 
rarely  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
At  tlie  death  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum 
he  succeeded  to  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Cambridge  University  Commission, 
an  arduous  work  extending  over  four 
years,  only  missing  one  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners,    and    that    a     purely 
formal  one.     His  sympathies  were  with 
the  minority,  who  wished  to  relieve  the 
poorer  colleges  from  part  of  their  con- 


tributions to  University  funds.  He 
held  the  position  of  Clerk  of  the 
Queen's  Closet  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  during  the  tenure  of  his  see 
was  Provincial  Chaplain  of  Canterbury, 
but  he  cared  little  for  notoriety  or 
offices.  His  theological  views  were 
truly  liberal,  allo\^ang  divergence  of 
opinions  to  both  High  Churchmen  and 
Evangelicals,  and  his  only  prosecution 
was  that  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Enraght, 
vicar  of  Bardesley,  for  ultra-Ritualistic 
practices.  He  married  in  1846  Mary, 
daughter  of  Nicolo  Marchese  di  Spineto, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  her 
sight,  by  her  social  qualities  made  the 
Bishop's  house  at  Hartlebury  affec- 
tionately remembered  by  all  classes. 

H.R.H.  The  I>iike  of  Clarence  and 
AYondale. — Prince  Albert  Victor  Chris- 
tian Edward,  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
Avondale  and  Earl  of  Athlone,  K.G., 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  heir-prospective  to 
the  throne,  was  bom  on  January  8, 
1864,  at  Frogmore  House.    His  birth 
was  premature,  and  no  preparations 
had  been  made — the  regular  physicians 
of  the  Court  were  not  summoned,  and 
the  Home  Secretary  (Sir  Geo.  Grey), 
who  in  accordance  with  custom  should 
have  been  present  at  the  birth,  was  not 
in  attendance,  but  the  necessary  certi- 
ficate was  signed  by  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  (Earl  Granville)  who 
happened  to  be  a  guest  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  the  time.     All,  however, 
went  well,  and  the  child  pi*oved  to  be 
healthy,  although  never  very  robust. 
On    the  anniversary  of   his    parents' 
wedding-day,  March  10,  he  was  chris- 
tened in  the  private  chapel  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  the  Queen  herself  handing 
the  babe  to  the  Archbishop  (Longley'^ 
and  naming  him.    After  leaving  tiie 
nursery.  Prince  *'  Eddie,"  as  he  was 
called,  in  1871  was  with  his  younger 
brother,  Prince  George,  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Dalton,  at 
that  time  curate  of  Whippingham,  near 
Osborne.    In  1877  the  two  princes  were 
sent  on  board   the    Britannia    to    go 
through  the  usual  course  of  instruction 
given  to  naval  cadets,  and  two  years 
later,  in  August  1879,  they  embarked  on 
board  H.M.S.  Bacchante^  Captain  Lord 
Charles  Scott,  for  a  seventeen  months* 
cruise,  during  which  they  visited  Gib- 
raltar,   Sicily    and    the    West    India 
Islands.    After  a  short  stay  at  home, 
the  two  princes,  now  rat^  as  mid- 
shipmen, were  sent  on  a  brief  cruise 
with  the  Channel  Reserve  Squadron 
round  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  finally,  on  September  14, 1880, 
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they  started  ou  a  two  years'  cruise 
round  the  world,  touching  first  at 
Buenos  Ayres  and  then  at  Falkland 
Islands,  and  thence  eastward  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  and 
touching  subsequently  at  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore,  returning 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  their  stay  was  pro- 
longed, and  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
two  years  reached  the  Solent  without 
accident. 

In  1883  Prince  Albert  Victor,  now  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  entered  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  occupying  rooms  in 
Neville's  Court,  Mr.  Dalton  accompany- 
ing him  as  tutor.  He  remained  for  nearly 
the  full  period  of  three  years  at  the 
University,  and  left  it  in  1886  with  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  which  it  was 
customary  to  bestow  on  princes  of  the 
royal  family.  Soon  after  leaving  Cam- 
bridge he  was  gazetted  to  the  10th 
Hussars,  and  was  quartered  first  at 
Aldershot  and  afterwards  at  York.  In 
the  autumn  of  1889,  after  being  present 
with  his  father  as  representatives  of 
the  chief  European  dynasties.  Prince 
Albert  Victor  started  for  India,  and 
remained  throughout  the  winter  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitality  of  native  princes 
and  English  rulers  ;  and  on  his  return 
to  London  in  May  1890  was  admitted 
to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  Avondale,  and  took  his 
seat,  ranking  next  after  his  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  and  before  the 
Dukes  of  Albany  and  Cambridge.  He 
attended  the  debates  of  the  House,  and 
took  part  in  many  benevolent  duties, 
but  he  did  not  come  prominently  before 
the  public  until  on  December  7,  1891, 
his  betrothal  to  his  cousin  the  Princess 
Victoria  May  of  Teck  was  publicly  an- 
nounced. On  all  sides  preparations 
were  being  made  to  fittingly  celebrate  a 
marriage  which  was  popular  with  all 
classes.  Six  weeks  later  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  had  caught  cold,  and 
had  been  seized  by  the  prevalent 
epidemic  of  influenza,  but  no  idea  of 
danger  existed.  His  strength,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  throw  of!  the  com- 
plications of  pneumonia  which  super- 
vened, and,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  whole 
nation,  his  life  ended  prematurely  on 
January  14,  at  Sandringham  House, 
surrounded  by  all  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Cardinal  Manning. — Henry  Edward 
^Manning,  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Gregory,  on  the 
Ccelian  Hill,  and  Archbishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  See  of  Westminster, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  ^Manning, 


a  prominent  merchant  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  a  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  who  had  sat  in  Parliament 
for  forty  years  as  member  for  Evesham 
and  Penrhyn,  and  had  taken  &  leading 
part  in  repressing  the  Gordon  Riots,  and 
protecting  the  homes  of  those  suspected 
of  tolerating  Roman  Catholics.  Henry 
Edward  Manning  was  bom  at  Totte- 
ridge,  Herts,  on  July  16, 1808,  and  was 
educated  first  at  Combe  Bank  and 
afterwards  at  Harrow,  where,  besides 
showing  himself  an  industrious  scholar, 
he  played  twice  for  the  eleven  in  the 
annual  cricket  match  with  Eton.  On 
leaving  school,  he  went  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1830  graduated 
B.A.  with  a  first  class  in  classics,  hav- 
ing throughout  his  University  career 
taken  a  keen  part  in  the  debates  at  the 
Union.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  but  twelve  months  later  he  found 
means  to  return  to  Oxford  as  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  and  was  ordained.  In 
1833  he  married  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Rev.  J.  Sargent,  Rector  of  Lavington, 
Sussex,  whose  sister  his  friend  Sa.muel 
Wilberforce  had  previously  married. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  Manning  succeeded 
to  the  Rectory  of  Lavington,  just 
one  year  before  the  appearance  of 
the  first  of  his  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times."  His  sermons,  however,  which 
were  published  from  time  to  time, 
showed  him  to  be  an  adherent  to  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  whilst  his 
parochial  zeal  was  rewarded  by  his 
appointment  in  1840  as  Archdeacon  of 
Chichester,  his  importance  was  recog- 
nised in  1841  by  being  named  Select 
Preacher  to  the  University.  In  his 
church  and  parish  Archdeacon  Man- 
ning was  something  of  an  autocrat, 
insisting  that  those  who  arrived  too  late 
for  the  general  confession  and  absolu- 
tion had  no  right  to  attend  at  all,  and 
marking  his  displeasure  by  stopping 
the  service  until  the  late-comers  had 
taken  their  places.  The  publication  of 
'*  Tract  90,"  and  the  indiscretions  of 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tractarian 
movement,  brought  Archdeacon  Man- 
ning to  the  foreground,  and  he  came  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  those  into  whose 
handB  the  control  of  the  new  religious 
movement  was  passing.  The  death  of 
his  wife,  following  soon  after  the 
secession  of  Newman,  Ward,  Dalgsdrus 
and  others,  prepared  the  public  mind 
for  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the 
High  Church  archdeacon,  and  at  length 
the  decision  of  the  Law  Courts  and  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  the  Gorham  con- 
troversy furnished  an  adequate  reason 
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for  the  momentous  change.  The  Bishop 
of  Exeter  (Dr.  Philpotts)  had  refused 
to  institute  Mr.  Gorham  to  the  vicarage 
of  Bambford  Speke  on  the  ground  that 
his  published  opinions  ofi  Baptismal 
Regeneration  were  unorthodox.  The 
Privy  Council  decided  that  *'  the  doc- 
trine held  by  Mr.  Gorham  is  not  con- 
trary or  repugnant  to  the  declared 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Archdeacon  Manning  gave  expression 
to  his  strong  feelings  in  a  pamphlet 
addressed  to  his  own  Bishop,  entitled 
**  The  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Crown,"  in  which  he  strongly  protested 
against  the  intervention  of  civil  judges 
in  doctrinal  issues.  The  step  which  he 
had  probably  regarded  for  some  time  as 
inevitable  wsls  at  length  taken,  and  in 
1851  the  Archdeacon  was  received  into 
the  Church  of  Rome,  almost  at  the 
time  that  the  prelates  of  that  Church 
had  parcelled  out  England  into  terri- 
torial sees.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
convert  showed  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  occupying  an  obscure  position 
in  his  newly  adopted  church.  In  1852 
he  made  a  oitter  and  scientific  attack 
upon  Anglicanism  in  a  series  of  lectures 
upon  the  '*  Grounds  of  Faith,"  delivered 
at  South wark.  His  work  in  the  Church, 
however,  was  not  that  of  a  mere  con- 
troversialist. A  man  of  extraordinary 
refinement  and  ability,  with  full  sense 
of  his  aristocratic  training,  he  was  ani- 
mated by  democratic  sympathies  of  the 
most  profound  kind,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  poor — especially  the 
Irish  poor  of  London — recognise  Roman 
Catholicism  as  an  instrument  of  social 
regeneration  and  reform.  The  old  Eng- 
lish Catholic  families,  while  they  ac- 
knowledged the  convert's  ability  and 
power,  regarded  his  methods  with  dis- 
trust and  disapprobation.  Neverthe- 
less, in  1868,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  the  Pope,  disregarding  their 
feelings,  decided  upon  raising  Mr. 
Manning  to  the  titular  Archbishopric 
of  Westminster.  The  great  CEcumeni- 
cal  Council,  which  was  held  four  years 
later  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  Infalli- 
bility, found  Archbishop  Manning  far 
more  prepared  to  accept  its  conclusions 
than  his  brother-convert  Father  New- 
man, and  in  his  pastorate  of  1869  and 
1870  he  vigorously  supported  the  doc- 
trine ;  and  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  the  Vatican  Decrees, 
Archbishop  Manning  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Cardinal — the  Cardinal  Gran- 
dison  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  novel  •*  Lothair." 
A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  engaged 
in  a  prolonged  controversy  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  held  that  the  doctrine 
embodied  in  the  decrees  was  hostile  to 


liberty;  but  the  disputants,  equally 
matched  as  dialecticians,  were  more 
intent  upon  displaying  their  skill  than 
in  converting  outsiders. 

But  Cardinal  Manning  was  not 
merely  a  controversialist  and  a  scholar. 
He  was  an  active  prelate,  a  powerful 
preacher,  and  a  man  with  a  voracious 
appetite  for  hard  work.  His  work 
among  the  poor  had  a  double  motive. 
On  the  one  hand  he  was  actuated  by 
genuine  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  and  particularly  for  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Intent,  in  the 
I  first  place,  upon  improving  their  posi- 
tion and  raising  them  in  the  social 
scale,  he  laboured  among  them  to  much 
purpose,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  question  of  tne  housing  of  the  poor, 
on  the  Commission  concerning  which 
he  did  excellent  service  by  virtue  of  his 
experience,  in  1884  and  1885.  He  was 
also  deeply  interested  in  educational 
questions,  and  in  this  connection  he 
consented  to  sit  upon  the  Commission 
of  1886.  An  ascetic  by  temperament 
and  conviction  and  a  daily  witness  of 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  he  instituted 
the  Lesbgue  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  tern-, 
perance  association  which  has  been 
unquestionably  effectual  for  good,  par- 
ticularly in  the  East  End  of  London. 
In  short,  he  was  a  true  friend  to  the 
poor,  and  he  worked  among  them  with 
true  sympathy.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Cardinal's  zeal  in  these  matters  went 
hand  in  hand  with  an  ardent  desire  for 
the  "  conversion  of  England,"  and  that 
it  was  a  part  of  his  policy  to  show  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  poor  in 
the  character  of  a  deliverer.  His  zeal, 
however,  for  the  poor  and  helpless  at 
times  outran  his  discretion,  as  was 
especially  shown  in  his  connection  with 
an  unsavoury  scandal,  for  which  the 
then  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
ultimately  suffered  imprisonment ;  and 
again  in  the  action  he  took  in  1889  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  an  endeavour  to 
settle  the  dock  strike,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  forced  upon  the  dock  directors, 
which  experience  soon  showed  to  be 
impracticable.  The  Cardinal  tried  once 
more,  this  time  in  connection  with  some 
leading  Nonconformists,  to  interfere  in 
the  South  London  gas  strike,  but  upon 
the  manager  declaring  courteously  hut 
firmly  his  determination  to  manage  his 
own  affairs  the  Cardinal  rebuked  him 
so  roughly  that  Mr.  Livesey  left  the 
room.  After  forty  years*  ministry  in  a 
religious  system  based  upon  the  notion 
of  the  all-pervading  authority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  found  some 
difficulty  in  realising  that  Englishmen, 
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rightly  or  wrongly,  are  determined  to 
manage  their  own  business  in  their  own 
way,  and  are  almost  morbidly  jealous 
of  priestly  interference.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  incident  was  the  end  of  the 
Cardinal's  influence  in  labour  disputes. 
In  secular  politics  the  Cardinal  did  not 
take  an  active  part,  until  the  Home 
Rule  question  came  to  the  front,  when 
he  embraced  with  ardour  the  policy 
afterwards  advocated  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  whom,  in  spite  of  wide  divergence 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  had  main- 
tained a  friendship  throughout  his  life. 
During  his  later  years  Cardinal 
^Manning's  devoted  piety,  strong  per- 
.sonality  and  great  attainments  were 
universally  recognised,  and  probably 
few  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  since 
the  Reformation  exercised  greater 
influence  upon  their  fellow-countrymen. 
He  retained  his  vigour  of  mind  up 
to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  He 
was  seized  by  a  slight  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  which  at  first  caused  no 
alarm,  but  his  physical  strength, 
lowered  probably  by  his  abstemious 
life,  was  unable  to  throw  off  the  ail- 
ment, and  he  died  early  on  Jan.  14,  at 
the  Archbishop's  House,  Westminster, 
having  received  the  sacraments  and 
made  his  profession  of  faith  on  the 
previous  evening. 

Professor  Coucli  Adams,  F.R.8. — John 
Couch  Adams  was  born  at  Lidcot  near 
Launceston,  June  5,  1819,  and  was 
educated  first  at  the  village  school  and 
afterwards  Devonport,  where  he  showed 
such  aptitude  for  mathematics  that  he 
was  encouraged  to  go  to  Cambridge. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  small 
exhibition  and  entered  at  St.  John's 
College  in  1839,  graduating  in  1843 
as  Senior  Wrangler  and  First  Smith's 
prizeman.  He  afterwards  was  elected 
to  a  fellowship  and  for  many  years  was 
mathematical  tutor  of  the  college.  At 
an  early  period  he  had  devoted  his 
astronomical  studies  towards  the  ir- 
regularities in  the  motion  of  the  planet 
Uranus.  He  communicated  in  1845 
his  solution  first  to  Professor  Challis, 
and  a  month  later  to  the  Astronomer 
Royal ;  but  the  latter  was  incredulous 
and  scarcely  acknowledged  Mr.  Adams' 
communication,  and  for  an  entire  year 
further  research  became  impossible. 
Meanwhile  the  French  astronomer 
Leverrier  had  attacked  the  same  pro- 
blem, and  in  June  1846  gave  his  results 
to  the  world,  communicating  them  to 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Leverrier  pursued  his  discoveries  still 
further,  and  enabled  Dr.  Galle  of  Berlin 
to  make  his  discovery  of  the   planet 


Neptune  on  Sept.  23,  1846.  The  news 
reached  Professor  Challis  in  October, 
and  he  found'  that  for  two  months  he 
had  been  actually  observing  the  planet ; 
and  that  but  for  the  doubts  of  the 
Astronomer  Royal  Adams  would  have 
been  able  to  claim  the  honour  of  the 
discovery.  His  fellowship  at  St.  John's 
College  having  expired  in  1852,  Adams 
was  elected  to  Pembroke  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  in  1858  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  at  St. 
Andrews  University,  but  was  trans- 
ferred a  few  months  later  to  that  of 
the  Lowndes  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  In 
1866  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
awarded  him  a  second  time  the  gold 
medal,  for  his  lunar  researches,  and  in 
1884  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
British  delegates  to  the  Meridian  Con- 
ference at  Washington.  He  was  a 
memberof  the  principal  foreign  scientific 
societies,  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  and  Sc.D. 
of  Cambridge.  For  some  years  he  had 
been  in  failing  health,  and  at  length 
succumbed  on  Jan.  21  at  his  residence 
in  Cambridge. 

Rlgrht  Honourable  Sir  Jolm  Lambert, 
P.C.,  K.C.B. — John  Lambert,  a  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Lambert,  of  Mil- 
ford  Hall,  Salisbury,  was  bom  at  Brid- 
zor,  near  Wardour  Castle,  Wilts,  on 
February  4,  1815.  He  was  educated  at 
the  well-known  Roman  Catholic  College 
at  Downside,  near  Bath.  He  was  after- 
wards articled  to  a  solicitor  in  Salisbury, 
and  subsequently  he  carried  on  that 
profession  there.  He  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  local  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  strenuously  exerted  himself  to 
secure  an  improvement  in  its  sanitary 
condition  after  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  1853,  during  which  Salisbury  suffered 
severely.  In  consequence  of  his  efforts 
in  this  direction  he  was  elected  Mayor 
in  1854 — this  being  the  first  instance 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  filling  such  an 
office  in  a  cathedral  city  since  the 
Reformation.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
an  inspector  under  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

It  was  in  1863  that  Sir  John  Lam- 
bert first  found  scope  for  his  construc- 
tive and  administrative  energies.  In 
that  year,  in  consequence  of  the  stop- 
page  of  the  American  cotton  supplies 
through  the  civil  war,  the  condition  of 
the  famine-stricken  districts  in  Lanca- 
shire had  become  alarming.  The 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Villiers,  requested  Sir  John 
Lambert  to  proceed  to  London  with 
the  view  of  assisting  him  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  measures  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress.     He  accordingly  prepared  the 
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schemes  upon  which  the  Union  Relief 
Aid  Acts  and  the  Public  Works  (Manu- 
facturing Districts)  Acts  were  founded. 
The  latter  Act  legalised  the  advance  of 
a  loan  of  1,200,000Z.  for  public  works, 
thereby  assisting  the  distressed  opera- 
tives, and  at  the  same  time  relieving 
the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers.  The 
object  was  not  to  establish  works  like 
those  devised  by  the  Poor  Law  autho- 
rities by  way  of  discipline  or  to  pre- 
vent imposture,  but  to  provide  labour 
for  works  of  public  utility.  The 
works  were  to  be  such  as  should 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  diffe- 
rent localities,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
instances  the  undertakings  had  become 
a  positive  necessity.  Mr.  Villiers  in- 
troduced the  measure,  which  speedily 
passed  through  both  Houses,  and  it 
effectually  allayed  the  alarming  discon- 
tent among  the  operatives.  Sir  John 
Lambert  went  down  into  Lancashire  to 
superintend  the  administration  of  the 
Act,  and  set  on  foot  public  improve- 
ments at  Blackburn,  Bolton,  and  other 
places.  The  experiment  proved  a  com- 
plete success,  producing  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  health  and  spirits  of  the 
men  thus  transferred  from  idleness  to  in- 
dustry, and  from  pauperism  to  indepen- 
dence. Certain  legal  and  technical 
difficulties  arose  in  connection  with  the 
loans,  but  these  were  surmounted  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  framer  of  the 
measure.  It  was  proved  by  the  next 
statistical  returns  issued  that  the  bur- 
den of  surplus  labour  in  the  Lancashire 
cotton  districts  had  been  materially 
lightened. 

When,  in  1865,  Earl  Russell's  Gov- 
ernment determined  to  introduce  a 
Reform  Bill,  the  preparation  of  the 
electoral  statistics  upon  which  the 
measure  was  based  was  entrusted  to 
Sir  John  Lambert,  and  in  introducing 
the  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  in 
eulogistic  terms  to  the  ability  and 
assiduity  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  Sir  John  Lambert  was 
frequently  consulted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  this  Bill,  and 
he  was  still  more  frequently  consulted 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  when  the  Conservative 
Government  were  preparing  and  carry- 
ing through  Parliament  the  Represen- 
tation of  the  People  Bill  of  1867.  He 
was  also  employed  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
at  whose  request  he  went  over  to 
Ireland  in  connection  with  the  Bills  for 
the  Irish  Church  Act  and  the  first  Irish 
Land  Act.  In  1867  he  also  drew  up 
the  scheme  for  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Act.  This  important  mesisure  proposed 
to  establish  an  asylum  in  the  metro- 
polis for  the  sick,  insane,  and  other 


classes  of  the  poor,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  distributing  over  the 
whole  of  London  portions  of  the 
charge  for  poor  relief.  The  main  object 
of  the  Bill  was  to  classify  the  inmates 
of  workhouses,  and  power  was  taken 
to  erect  a  building  wherein  lunatics 
and  imbeciles  should  be  placed  apart. 
Children  were  to  be  sent  to  separate 
schools,  fever  and  small-pox  cases  were 
to  be  removed  from  the  workhouse 
infirmaries,  and  a  building  was  to  be 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  700 
or  800  patients.  Many  other  salutary 
provisions  affecting  the  sick  and  pauper 
classes  were  embodied  in  the  Bill.  It 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gathome- 
Hardy,  and,  with  some  modifications, 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Sir  John  Lambert  was  appointed 
Receiver  of  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund  under  the  Act.  By  the 
provisions  of  this  measure  the  authori- 
ties were  enabled  by  a  rate  of  only  one 
penny  in  the  pound  over  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis  to  raise  60,000Z.  for  the 
relief  of  any  extraordinary  destitution 
that  might  arise  in  the  metropolis.  In 
1869  he  prepared  the  scheme  of  the 
Metropolis  Valuation  Act,  which  pro- 
vided a  uniform  basis  of  assessment  for 
both  imperial  and  loceJ  taxation  in  the 
metropolis,  and  established  a  uniform 
system  of  rating  throughout  the  whole 
metropolitan  area. 

Sir  John  Lambert  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Parliamentary  Boun- 
daries Commission  of  1867,  and  also  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  report  of 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  1871. 
That  Boajd  was  formed  by  amalgama- 
ting the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  Local  Government  Act  Department 
of  the  Home  Office,  and  Sir  John 
Lambert  was  appointed  as  its  first  per- 
manent secretary.  In  this  post  he 
performed  with  distinguished  ability 
the  heavy  work  of  organising  the  new 
Department,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  constantly  consulted  by  members 
of  the  Government  on  matters  outside 
the  business  of  his  own  office.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  services  he  was  mside  a 
K.C.B.  in  1879  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  had  some 
years  previously  been  made  a  C.B.  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  1882  he  resigned  his  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  take  this  step  by 
failing  health,  he  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  paper  on  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  which  formed  the  basis 
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of  the  Representation  of  the  People 
Act,  1884,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
drew  up  a  scheme  for  the  redistribution 
of  seats,  which  was  adopted,  with  some 
modifications,  by  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties.  Sir  John  Lambert  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Commissions 
which  were  subsequently  appointed  to 
determine  on  the  boundaries  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Parliament  for  the  new 
electoral  areas  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Largely  in .  consequence  of  his  exer- 
tions, the  labours  of  these  Commissions 
were  performed  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  The  work  was  begim  on 
December  1,  1884,  and  by  February  20 
following  the  reports  were  printed  and 
circulated.  On  the  close  of  these  Com- 
missions Sir  John  Lambert  was  created 
a  Privy  Councillor.  It  was  stated 
officially  that  this  honour  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  *'  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  signal  service  which  he  had 
rendered  in  connection  with  recent 
legislation,  added  to  a  list  of  services 
already  remarkable  for  their  number 
and  value."  He  married  in  1838 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Henry  Short,  of 
Salisbury,  who  predeceased  him  by  a 
few  months  ;  his  death  taking  place  at 
Clapham  on  January  27,  after  a  long 
illness. 

Apart  from  his  ofiicial  work.  Sir 
John  Lambert  was  interested  in  many 
pursuits,  and  especially  in  music  and 
the  cultivation  of  flowers.  He  wrote 
several  essays  on  musical  subjects,and  he 
also  published  organ  accompaniments 
for  the  psalms  and  antiphons  of  por- 
tions of  the  Roman  Liturgy,  and  also 
for  the  whole  of  the  vesper  hymns.  In 
acknowledgment  of  his  ser\ices  in  con- 
nection with  Church  music  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Pope  Pius  IX.  with  a  gold 
medal,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Musical  Academy  of  St.  Cecilia  at 
Rome. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgreon.  —  Charles 
Haddon  Spurgeon  was  born  on  June 
19,  1834,  at  Kelvedon,  in  Essex,  a 
county  in  which  his  family  had  long 
been  settled.  His  ancestors  were  of 
Dutch  extraction,  and  he  inherited 
from  them  a  long  tradition  of  sturdy 
Nonconformity.  In  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  a  certain  Job 
Spurgeon  was  imprisoned  at  Col- 
chester as  a  hardened  Quaker;  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon 
was  minister  of  an  Independent  Chapel 
at  Shambourne ;  and  his  father  was 
distinguished  by  the  gift  of  public 
oratory.  Young  Spurgeon  was  edu- 
cated  at  a  school  in   Colchester,  and 


afterwards  studied  for  a  short  time  at 
an  agricultural  college  at  Maidstone; 
but  he  was  still  a  mere  boy  when  he 
became  usher  in  a  ''  private  academy  " 
at  Newmarket.  But  before  that  date 
his  fervid  powers  of  speech  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
Kelvedon  brethren,  and  he  was  strongly 
urged  to  devote  himself  to  the  minis- 
try. He  had  already  begun,  however, 
to  entertain  decided  scruples,  which 
he  thereupon  expressed,  on  the  subject 
of  infant  baptism ;  and  this  early  pro- 
test eventually  led  him  to  join  "  the 
Connexion,"  and  he  was  immersed  in 
the  river  Lark,  near  Isleham,  on  May 
3,  1850.  At  Cambridge  he  atta.ched 
himself  to  the  congregation  of  Robert 
Hall,  and  when  barely  seventeen  began 
to  preach  at  Feversham.  A  few 
months  later  he  became  the  pastor  of 
a  small  Baptist  congregation  at  Water- 
beach,  where  he  rapidly  became 
famous  in  a  small  way  as  "the  boy 
preacher."  His  oratory  was  florid,  his 
gestures  and  general  style  extremely 
dramatic,  while  his  dogmatic  theology 
showed  not  even  the  faintest  reflection 
of  the  "doubtings"  of  the  day.  He 
ignored  the  sceptical  arguments  of 
German  professors,  and  the  specula- 
tions of  modem  science  were  little 
more  to  him  than  the  eccentric  drivel- 
lings  of  "atheists."  Raw  and  dicta- 
torial as  they  were,  the  pungent  and 
dramatic  discourses  of  Mr.  Spurgeon 
suited  his  audience  and  drew  large 
crowds  from  the  neighbourhood.  In 
due  time,  the  echoes  of  his  reputation 
reached  Southwark,  and  suggested  to 
the  managers  of  a  waning  Baptist 
Chapel  in  that  district  of  London  that 
young  Spurgeon  was  the  man  to  fill 
their  almost  empty  pews. 

This  was  in  1853.  From  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  the  prospect  was  not 
bright ;  but  at  no  time  of  life  did  Mr. 
Spurgeon  allow  himself  to  be  swayed 
by  the  hope  of  personal  gain.  New 
Park  Street  Chapel,  to  which,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  now  removed,  had 
at  one  time  been  a  prosperous  congrega- 
tion, when  its  locate  was  Horselydown 
and  Carter  Lane,  Bermondsey.  But 
the  handsome  red  building  above 
Southwark  Bridge  had  gradually  be- 
come so  empty  that  when  the  young 
Waterbeach  preacher  accepted  the 
"  call "  to  its  pulpit,  with  the  pew 
rents  as  his  only  stipend,  his  pecu- 
niary prospects  were  not,  even  by  the 
most  sanguine,  considered  lavish.  His 
first  sermon  was  preached  to  the  usual 
congregation.  His  second  attracted  a 
greater  audience;  his  third  began  to 
fill  the  building ;  and  when  the  fourth 
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Sunday  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  ministry 
came  round  it  was  evident  to  all  that 
New  Park  Street  Baptist  Chapel  was 
to  enjoy  something  of  the  prosperity 
which  it  had  possessed  in  former  days. 
Soon  the  new  London  preacher  excited 
almost  a  furore.  The  other  Baptist 
congregations  waned  in  the  presence 
of  the  rising  star,  and  in  time  the  un- 
fashionable quarter  in  which  he 
preached  witnessed  the  unwonted 
spectacle  of  long  ranks  of  carriages 
waiting  for  the  smart  worshippers 
whom  curiosity  had  attracted  to  the 
sanctuary.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
newspapers  contained  criticisms  of  the 
orator,  his  peculiarities  and  eccen- 
tricities, his  merits  and  faults.  The 
preacher  had  originally  been  engaged 
at  Southwark  by  way  of  experiment, 
to  be  on  probation  for  three  months. 
There  was,  however,  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  his  success,  and  the  con- 
nection was  formed  which  lasted  for 
nearly  forty  years.  By  1855  the  South- 
wark Chapel  was  not  only  full,  but 
overflowing,  and,  in  order  to  allow  of 
its  enlargement,  the  congregation  first 
removed  to  Exeter  Hall.  This  was 
one  of  the  eaarliest  instances  of  a 
strictly  religious  community  holding 
tbeir  services  in  a  non-ecclesiastical 
building,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  been 
sometimes  given  the  credit  of  having 
inaugurated  this  movement.  His  own 
account  of  the  matter  was  given  in 
1879 :  '*  Some  have  praised  me,"  he 
said,  *'  for  setting  the  fashion  of  preach- 
ing in  these  public  edifices ;  but  really 
I  had  no  idea  of  doing  any  such  thing ; 
we  simply  went  to  the  hall  because 
there  was  no  other  place  to  go  to." 
In  Exeter  Hall  he  was  a  still  greater 
attraction  than  south  of  the  Thames, 
and  Sunday  after  Sunday  thousands 
besieged  its  doors  unable  to  gain  admis- 
sion. Now  came  the  period  when  the 
criticism  with  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously noticed  gave  place  to  extrava- 
gant praise  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
unbounded  abuse  on  the  other.  One 
set  of  critics  declared  that  since  the 
days  of  St.  Paul  or  Peter  the  Hermit 
no  such  ecclesiastical  light  had  ever 
illumined  the  world,  while  another, 
equally  confident  and  equally  foolish, 
denounced  him  as  a  vulgar  charlatan, 
or  worse.  On  removing  to  the  enlarged 
New  Park  Street  Chapel,  so  consider- 
able a  proportion  of  his  Exeter  Hall 
audience  followed  him  that  the  man- 
agers said  it  was  hopeless  to  accommo- 
date their  "  adherents  "  in  any  ordinary 
building,  and  determined  forthwith  to 
build  a  hall  of  gigantic  proportions. 
The   Surrey  Music   Hall   was  at  first 


taken,  until  they  could  look  about  them. 
— though  some  of  the  stricter  brethren 
objected  to  occupying  **,the  devil's 
house,"  as  they  called  it.  "  But,"  Mr. 
Spurgeon  afterwards  explained,  "  I  did 
not  agree  with  their  hard  names,  but 
encouraged  them  to  stop  away  and  not 
to  violate  their  consciences.  At  the 
same  time,  I  bade  them  not  to  dis- 
courage  either  their  brethren  or  me, 
for  we  were  willing  to  go  even  into  the 
devil's  house  to  win  souls."  The 
objectors  considered  that  their  protest 
was  sanctioned  by  "  Providence  "  when, 
soon  afterwards,  owing  to  a  false  alarm, 
of  fire,  several  people  were  crushed  to 
death  in  their  rush  for  the  door.  How- 
ever, in  1861  the  Tabernacle,  built  on 
land  belonging  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  was  finished,  and  pro- 
vided accommodation  for  five  thousand 
five  hundred  people.  It  was  almost 
immediately  filled,  and  the  thirty 
thousand  pounds  which  it  cost  nearly 
as  rapidly  defrayed.  The  preacher's 
popularity  never  declined,  while  the 
subsidiary  means  of  good  which  the 
Tabernacle  congregation  was  the  means 
of  establishing  and  supporting  gained 
the  good- will  of  those  Uttle  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Spurgeon's  views.  One  lady, 
Mrs.  Hilliard,  attracted  by  his  preach- 
ing, though  personally  quite  unknown 
to  him,  presented  twenty  thousand 
pounds  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  to 
found  the  now  well-known  Orphanage 
in  Stockwell.  The  congregation  also 
founded  a  number  of  alms-houses  for 
poor  members  of  their  Connexion,  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon  himself  endowed  them 
with  five  thousand  pounds,  part  of  a 
testimonial  of  six  thousand  pounds 
presented  to  him  on  completing  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry. 
Among  the  numerous  other  agencies 
connected  with  the  Tabernacle  may  be 
mentioned  the  Book  Fund,  which  sup- 
plies libraries,  free  of  cost,  to  poor 
ministers  (of  all  denominations) ;  the 
society  for  sending  evangelists  and 
colporteurs  over  the  country,  who  dis- 
tribute **  pure  literature  "  to  the  value 
of  nine  thousand  pounds  per  annum ; 
and  the  Pastors'  College  ;  although  Mr. 
Spurgeon  always  scorned  the  idea  of 
training  men  for  the  ministry ;  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged  consider- 
ing that  any  additional  education 
received  by  its  preachers  should  be 
simply  an  aid  to  those  '*  gifts  of  grace  " 
which  alone  can  entitle  them  to  enter 
upon  the  holy  calling.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
was  less  fluent  of  pen  than  in  speech. 
His  sermons,  which  were  delivered 
extempore  and  taken  down  in  short- 
hand, were  distributed  weekly,  the  cir- 
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culation  fluctuating  between  20,000  and 
200, 000  copies  weekly.  For  a  long  time 
he  conducted  the  Sword  and  Trowel 
Magazine,  a  monthly  periodical,  writing 
in  it  regularly,  and  supervising  it  with 
great  care.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  "John  Ploughman's  Talk,"  "John 
Ploughman's  Pictures,"  homely  advice 
and  guidings  to  the  labouring  classes  ; 
but  his  great  work  was  the  "  Treasury 
of  David,"  in  seven  volumes,  of  which 
the  first  aj)peared  in  1865,  and  the  last 
in  1880.  It  was  chiefly  designed  as  an 
assistance  to  preachers  and  students, 
and  the  earlier  volumes  especially 
enjoyed  great  popularity. 

:Mr.  Spurgeon's  fiftieth  birthday  in 
1881  was  marked  by  a  great  gathering 
of  his  friends  and  admirers,  amongst 
whom  were  the  aged  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  Canon  Wilberforce,  whilst  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  others  wrote  appreciative 
letters.  In  1887  there  appeared  in  the 
Sivord  and  Trou'cl  an  article  which  led 
to  the  "down-grade"  controversy,  the 
result  of  which  was  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
formal  withdrawal  from  the  Baptist  Con- 
nexion, the  general  body  of  ministers 
and  people  resenting  the  attempt  to 
impose  a  fixed  creed  upon  them.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  never  ceased  to  denounce  the 


heresy  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  ; 
and  the  indifference  of  so  many  friends 
to  points  he  considered  vital  was  a 
matter  of  great  trouble  to  him.  Lat- 
terly he  withdrew  also  from  the  Libera- 
tion Society  on  the  ground  that  it 
sought  the  support  of  "  irreligious  men  " 
to  accomplish  a  work  which  was  reli- 
gious, not  political.  He  also  took  a 
strong  line  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Home  Bule  policy,  attaching 
himself  to  the  leading  of  John  Bright. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  he 
had  become  a  martyr  to  gout  and 
rheumatism,  for  which  his  yearly  visits 
to  the  Biviera  afforded  but  a  temporary 
relief.  He  was  at  Mentone  when 
attacked  by  his  last  illness,  and  died 
there  on  January  31,  two  days'  after 
the  first  acute  symptoms  of  Bright's 
disease  declared  themselves.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year  his  life  had  for 
months  hung  in  the  balance,  and  during 
his  illness  great  interest  and  sympathy 
were  displayed  by  the  Queen,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Church,  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, and  many  other  notable  persons 
of  all  religious  creeds,  who  thereby 
recognised  Mr.  Spurgeon's  services  to 
Christianity. 


On  the  1st,  at  Minchinhampton,  aged  74,  Ricliard  Potter,  son  of  Richard  Potter, 
first  member  for  Wigan  in  the  Reformed  Parliament,  1832.  Educated  at  Clifton 
and  at  the  London  University,  and  called  to  the  Bar  in  1842,but  subsequently  engaged 
in  business,  and  in  1849  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  retir- 
ing in  185G.  Iq  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Price,  of  Gloucester,  and  Mr.  Eassie, 
he  constructed  the  wooden  huts  for  the  English  and  French  armies  in  the  Crimea, 
and  subsequently  established  branch  houses  at  Barrow-in-Furness  and  Great 
Grimsby.  He  was  again  elected  Chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  in 
1SG3,  and  was  mixed  up  with  many  railways  and  industrial  undertakings  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  married,  1844,  Laurencina,  daughter  of  Laurence  Heyworth,  of 
Liverpool.  On  the  1st,  at  Cambridge,  aged  79,  Major-Qeneral  E.  W.  O.  Scott,  R.A. 
(Bengal).  Served  with  distinction  during  the  Indian  War,  at  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
and  with  Brigadier  Shower's  column.  On  the  1st,  at  Harpsden,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  aged  G9,  Rev.  Frederic  Bagot,  D.C.L.,  youngest  son  of  Bishop  Bagot. 
Educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  Fellow  of  All  Souls  1846-59;  Rector  of 
Kodney  Stoke  1810-59,  and  of  Harpsden  since  1859.  On  the  2nd,  at  Mountnam 
Court,  Worthing,  aged  89,  Dowager  MarchionesB  of  Batb,  Harriet,  second  daughter 
of  Alexander,  first  Lord  Ashburton.  Married,  1830,  Henry  Frederick,  third  Mar- 
quess of  Bath.  On  the  2nd,  at  Kilburn,  aged  80,  Sir  James  Redliouse,  LL.D., 
K.C.M.G.  A  distinguished  Oriental  scholar  ;  educated  at  Christ's  HospitaJ.  Went 
to  Constantinople  in  1826,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Ottoman  Government 
in  literary  work.  After  visiting  Russia,  he  returned  to  London,  1834,  but  in  1838 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Translations  Office  at  the  Porte,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  from  1839  to  1853  acted  as  confidential  medium  between  the 
Porte  and  tlie  British  Ambassador.  After  various  services  during  the  Syrian  War 
(l.'^40),  Persian  War  (1847),  he  was  appointed,  in  1854,  Oriental  Translator  to  the 
Foreij^n  Ofiice  in  London.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  including  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  Turkish,  Persian,  and  other  Eastern  languages.  Married  (first), 
183G,  Jane  E.  Carruthers,  daughter  of  Thomas  Slade,  of  Liverpool,  and  (second), 
in  1888,  lOliza,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun,  Q.C.  On  the  2nd,  at  Washing- 
ton. aij;ed  76,  Major-Oeneral  Montgomery  Cunnlngrbam  Meigs.  Graduated  at 
West  Point,  1836,  and  entered  the  Engineers ;  directed  the  construction  of  the 
aqueducts  by  which  Washington  City  was  supplied  with  water,  and  extended  the 
capital.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  Quartermaster-General 
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of  the  United  States  Army,  which  he  raised  from  20,000  to  more  than  a  million 
of  men  under  arms,  providing  for  all  its  requirements,  and  was  said  to  have  dis- 
bursed 2,000  millions  of  dollars  so  punctiliously  that  it  was  vouched  to  the  last 
cent.  He  was  also  present  with  General  Grant  at  some  of  the  chief  battles  of 
the  war,  and  when  General  Early  threatened  Washington  mobilised  and  com- 
manded a  division  of  line  of  his  own  department.  Came  to  Europe  in  1878  to 
study  the  organisation  of  Continental  armies  ;  retired  from  active  service  in  1882 ; 
but  superintended  the  building  of  the  Pension  Building  in  the  park  at  Washing- 
ton. On  the  2nd,  at  South  Kensington,  aged  75,  Ueutenant-Qeneral  Cliarles 
Sawyer,  son  of  Charles  Sawyer,  of  Heywood  Lodge,  Berks.  Served  with  6th 
Dragoon  Guards  throughout  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  afterwards  through  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  taking  part  in  most  of  the  important  actions  in  Central  India. 
Married,  1840,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  J.  F.  Timius,  R.N.,  of  Hilfield,  Herts.  On 
the  8rd,  at  Doyar,  near  Li^ge,  Belgium,  aged  69,  Baron  Emlle  Louis  Victor  do 
Laveleye.  An  eminent  publicist  and  political  economist ;  bom  at  Bruges ;  educated 
there  and  at  the  College  Stanislas  at  Paris,  and  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Ghent.  Among  his  niunerous  works  his  most  important  were :  "  Essai  sur 
rEconomie  Rurale  de  la  Belgique"  (1863),  *'De  la  Propriete  et  de  ses  Formes 
Premature"  (1870);  "  Lettres  sur  I'Economie  Politique"  (1883).  In  1864  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Lidge,  and 
was  one  of  three  eminent  persons  on  whom  the  King  of  the  Belgians  con- 
ferred the  title  of  baron  a  few  months  before  his  death.  On  the  3rd,  at 
Conway,  aged  59,  Jolin  Dawson  Watson,  R.W.8.  He  commenced  life  as  a  book  and 
periodical  illustrator,  but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  painting.  Elected  an 
Associate,  Royal  Water-Colour  Society,  1865,  and  a  member,  1870.  On  the  3rd, 
at  Cheltenham,  aged  79,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Ricliard  Knox,  of  Grace  Dieu,  County 
Dublin.  Educated  at  Eton ;  appointed,  1831,  comet,  4th  Light  Dragoons ;  served  in 
15th  Hussars,  1886-58,  when  he  was  appointed  to  command  18th  Hussars. 
On  the  5th,  at  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.,  aged  83,  Sir  Artbur  James  Riigge-Prloe, 
fifth  baronet.  Married,  1836,  May,  daughter  of  Richard  Price  of  The  Lawn, 
South  Lambeth ;  assumed,  1874,  the  additional  name  of  Rugge.  On  the  5th,  at 
Ane  House,  Brixton,  aged  68,  Albert  James  Bemays,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital ;  educated  at  King's  College  School  and  in  Germany ; 
the  author  of  several  works  on  chemical  science.  On  the  5th,  at  Cambridge 
Terrace,  W.,  aged  79,  Major-Oeneral  William  Henry  March,  C.B.  Entered  Royal 
Marines,  1830,  served  with  battalion  landed  on  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  1836-40  ; 
in  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Inkermann ;  and  during 
the  China  campaign,  1860-2.  Married  widow  of  J.  W.  Wilkins.  On  the  5th,  at 
Vienna,  aged  65,  Prince  Oustave  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  Duke  of  Saxony. 
Bom,  1827,  at  Zeerderghenn,  near  Ghent ;  a  major-general  in  the  Austrian 
service.  Married,  1870,  Marcocchia  de  Marcaini,  Baoronne  Pierina  de  Neupurg. 
On  the  5th,  at  Rutland  House,  Knightsbridge,  aged  76,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Caven- 
dish  Spencer  Clifford,  third  baronet,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Augustus 
W.  J.  Clifford,  C.B.,  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod ;  served  in  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
1835-55;  appointed,  1859,  Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  Married,  1859, 
Emmeline,  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Attwell  Lowe.  On  the  6th,  at  Kensington, 
aged  63,  John  Cashel  Hoey,  C.M.O.,  Knight  of  Malta.  In  early  life  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Young  Ireland  party  and  editor  of  the  NcUion  newspaper.  In 
1872  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Victorian  Agent-General  (Mr.  Cnilders), 
and  retained  the  appointment  until  his  death.  Married,  1858,  Francesca,  daughter 
of  C.  B.  Johnston,  and  widow  of  Adam  Murray  Stewart.  On  the  7th,  at  Granville 
Place,  Loudon,  aged  66,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Thomas  Qeorge  Anson,  second  earl ; 
was  precis  writer  to  Viscount  Palmerston  at  the  Foreign  Office,  1846-7,  elected 
for  Lichfield,  and  sat  as  a  Conservative  until  1854,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  as  second  earl.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  reformatory  movement, 
and  the  reclamation  of  juvenile  offenders.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
supporters  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Married,  1855,  Lady  Harriet 
E.  L.,  daughter  of  first  Duke  of  Abercom.  On  the  7th,  at  Southsea,  aged  80,  Rev. 
Sir  William  Henry  Cope,  twelfth  baronet,  of  Bramshill  Park,  Hants.  Graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1831 ;  served  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  1831-8  ;  incorpo- 
rated at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  1839 ;  minor  canon  and  librarian  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  1842-53 ;  a  friend  of  Charles  Kingsley,  whose  funeral  sermon  he  preached 
at  Eversley,  of  which  he  was  the  patron.  Married,  1834,  Marian,  daughter  of 
H.  Garnet t  of  Green  Park,  Co.  Meath  ;  and  second,  in  1865,  Harriet,  daughter  of 
R.  J.  Hauteuville,  ^lonkstown,  Dublin.  On  the  7th,  at  Park  Road,  Regent's 
Park,  aged  63,  Dowager  Lady  Sandhurst,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Fellowes 
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of  Shotesham  Park,  Norfolk.  Married,  1854,  in  the  Crimea,  General  Sir  William 
Mansfield,  created  Baron  Sandhurst,  a  distinguished  ofi&cer,  whom  she  accom- 
panied to  India  and  elsewhere.  After  being  left  a  widow,  she  took  a  prominent 
part  in  politics,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  London  County  Council,  1888,  for 
Brixton,  but  was  afterwards  unseated  on  petition,  on  the  ground  that  women 
were  ineligible ;  received,  1889,  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  recognition 
of  her  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Ireland.  On  the  7th,  at  Grangemouth,  aged 
49,  John  Sinclair,  for  many  years  minister  of  the  Free  Church,  Grangemouth,  and 
afterwards  at  St.  Bernard's,  Edinburgh ;  elected,  1888,  for  the  Ayr  Burghs,  as  a 
Gladstonian ;  resigned,  1890.  On  the  7th,  at  Twickenham,  aged  65,  John  George 
Whiffln.  Entered  the  Royal  Navy,  1846,  as  assistant  clerk ;  served  in  the  three 
Arctic  voyages  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  ;  was  paymaster  on  board  H.M.S. 
Gladiator  throughout  the  Crimean  War,  first  in  the  Crimea  and  afterwards  in  the 
Baltic  ;  appointed  Paymaster  in  Chief,  1878,  and  Secretary,  Royal  Indian  En- 
gineering College,  Cooper's  Hill,  1878.  On  the  8th,  at  Cambrai,  aged  68,  MonBig:nor 
Thibaudier,  born  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  head  of  a  religious  seminary  for  many 
years.  Appointed  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  that  see,  1875;  Bishop  of  Soissons,  1876  ; 
and  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  1883.  On  the  8th,  at  Utrecht,  aged  68,  Mg^r.  Haykamp, 
"  Old  "  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Utrecht.  On  the  9th,  at  Wrington,  near  Bristol, 
aged  90,  Robert  Henry  Daubeny,  younger  son  of  George  Daubeny,  of  Cote  House, 
Gloucestershire.  Married  Margaret  Anne,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Croome,  Rector 
of  Burtou-on-the- Water,  who  died  on  the  same  day,  aged  82.  On  the  10th,  at 
Watford,  aged  44,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Qeorge  Villiers,  C.B.,  C.M.C.,  son  of  fourth 
Earl  of  Clarendon.  Entered  the  Grenadier  Guards,  1867,  and  retired  as  colonel 
commanding,  1891  ;  ^lilitary  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  1878-9 ;  served  in 
Afghan  (under  General  Roberts)  and  Zulu  Wars;  Military  Attache  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1880;  Berlin,  1881;  and  Paris,  1882-9.  Married,  1884,  Lownda,  daughter 
of  G.  D.  Ma^uay  of  Florence.  On  the  10th,  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  aged  62, 
BeT.  George  Noel  Freelingr,  second  son  of  Sir  A.  Freeling,  fourth  baronet.  Educated 
at  Winchester  and  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  Fellow  and 
Subwarden  ;  Curate  of  Winterslow,  Wilts,  1854-69 ;  Rural  Dean  of  Oxford, 
1874;  Vicar  of  Holywell,  Oxford,  1877;  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  1885. 
On  the  10th,  at  Grosveuor  Crescent,  W.,  aged  66,  Lady  Harlech,  Emily  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Francis  Seymour,  G.C.B.,  and  sister 
of  fifth  Marquess  of  Hertford.  ^larried,  1850,  William,  second  Baron  Harlech. 
On  the  11th,  at  Hilcombe  Court,  Somerset,  aged  71,  William  Carew  Rayer,  son  of 
Rev.  William  Rayer,  Rector  of  Tidcombe.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  ;  Captain,  Ist  Devon  Militia.  Married,  1866,  Charlotte,  youngest  daughter 
of  Admiral  William  Bateman  Dash  wood.  On  the  11th,  at  Chicksand  Priory, 
Beds,  aged  78,  Sir  George  Robert  Osbom,  sixth  baronet.  Educated  at  Westminster 
and  Christ  Cliurch,  Oxford ;  entered  the  Army.  Married,  first,  1835,  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Mark  Kerr ;  and  second,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Sibwell,  Bart.,  of  Renishaw.  On  the  Uth,  at  Holyhead,  aged  71,  Admiral  John 
Francis  Campbell  Mackenzie.  Entered  the  Royal  Navy,  1834 ;  served  off  coast  of 
Syria,  1840  ;  White  Sea,  1854  ;  Black  Sea,  1855;  retired,  1866.  On  the  12th,  at 
Ditchley,  Oxon. ,  aged  79,  Viscount  Dillon,  Arthur  Lee  Dillon.  Educated  at  Oxford ; 
for  some  years  a  clerk  in  the  Home  Office.  Married,  1843,  Ellen,  daughter  of 
John  Adderley  ;  succeeded  as  sixteenth  viscount,  1879.  On  the  12th,  in  Dublin, 
aged  76,  Right  Rey.  William  Reeyes,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor  and 
Dromore.  Born  at  Charleville,  Co.  Cork ;  educated  at  Trinity  College ; 
scholar,  1833;  graduated  in  theology  and  medicine,  M.B.,  1837;  Vicar  of  Lusk, 
1857 ;  Vicar-choral  of  Armagh  Cathedral,  1862  ;  Dean,  1864  ;  ad  interim  Bishop 
of  Armagh  (March),  1886 ;  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor  and  Dromore  (July),  1886  ; 
the  author  of  various  theological  works.  Married,  December  26,  1891.  On  the 
12th,  at  Biarritz,  aged  71,  Earl  of  Charlemont,  K.P.,  James  Molyneuz  Caulfleld. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Armagh  County, 
1847-57  ;  Lord-Lieutenant,  Co.  Tyrone ;  succeeded  his  uncle  as  third  earl,  1863. 
Married,  first,  1856,  Hon.  Elizabeth  I.  Somerville,  daughter  of  first  Lord  Athlumney ; 
and  second,  1883,  Ann  Lucy,  daughter  of  Rev.  Charles  I.  Lambart.  On  the  12th,  in 
Paris,  aged  81,  Quatrtffages  de  Br^an,  Director  of  the  Natural  History  ^luseum, 
and  Professor  of  Ethnology  and  Anatomy.  Born  at  Bertheiz^me  (Gtird) ;  the  son 
of  a  small  farmer ;  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Strassburg,  where  he 
received  a  doctor's  diplomas  in  science  and  medicine;  practised  at  Toulouse, 
where  in  1838  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Zoology,  and  transferred  to  Paris, 
1855.  On  the  13th,  in  the  Adelphi,  London,  aged  73,  Qeneral  Sir  George  Vaaghan 
Maxwell,    K.C.B.,    fifth   son   of  Rev.    P.    Benson  Maxwell,   of   Birdstown,    Co. 
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Donegal.     Entered  the  Army,  8th  Regiment,  1838 ;  served  through  the  Crimean 
campaign,   1854-5  (severely  wounded  at  the  Redan),  and  through  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  1857-8,  including  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow.      Married,  1851,  Charlotte, 
daughter   of   J.    Kearney,   of  Co.    Kilkenny.      On    13th,   at   Putney,  aged   93, 
Charles  Weatherley  Reynell,  son  of  Henry  Reynell,  printer,  of  Piccaxiilly,  to  whom 
John  Hunt  (Leigh  Hunt's  brother)  was  apprenticed.    He  was  for  fifty  years  printer 
of  the  Examiner  newspaper,  and  it  was  at  his  house  in  Putney  that  Leigh  Hunt 
died.    On  13th,  at  Putney,  aged  79,  Sir  Francis  Clifton,  Bart.,  eldest  son  of  Marshall 
Waller  Clifton,  F.R.S.  and  M.L.C.,  Western  Australia.    Educated  at  Westminster. 
Married,  first,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Major  John  Martin ;  and  second,  Marion, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Manson,  of  Paisley,  N.B. ;  claimed  the  baronetcy,  1880,  on 
the  death  of  his  remote  kinsman,  Sir  Theodore  Clifton.  On  the  14th,  at  Rome,  aged 
76,  Cardinal  GioYannl  Simeonl,  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  since  1878.  Bom 
at  Patrana  ;  appointed,  1858,  Pro-Notary  Apostolic  and  Secretary  to  the  Propa- 
ganda ;  18G0,  Secretary  to  the  Latin  Rite  ;  Nuncio  at  Madrid,  and  Cardinal,  1875 ; 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Office,  1876-8.    On  the  14th,  at  the  Grange,  Halewood,  Liver- 
pool, aged  66,  Edward  Whiltey,  M.P.,  for  the  Everton  Division  of  Liverpool,  son  of 
John  Whilley,  Wilderspool,  Cheshire.  Educated  at  Rugby  ;  head  of  a  finn  of  solici- 
tors ;  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  1868 ;  returned  as  Conservative,  1880.     Married,  1878, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Walker.    On  the  15th,  at  Horsich  Falls,  New  York, 
aged  76,  Walter  Abbott  Wood,  the  inventor  and  founder  of  the  manufactory  of 
harvesting  machines,  of  which  since  1852  his  company  had  sold  nearly  a  million. 
He  received  numerous  decorations  from  European  sovereigns,  and  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  1868-72.     On  the  16th,  at  Fort  William,  N.B.,  aged  65,  Lord  Abin^er, 
MaJ.-Oen.  Wm.  F.  Scarlett,  third  Baron  Abinger.   Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  entered  the  ScotsFusilier  Guards,  1846 ;  served  throughout  Crimean 
campaign,  1854-5 ;  retired,  1877.    Married,  1863,  Helen,  daughter  of  Admiral  G.  A. 
Magruder,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  niece  of  General  ^lagruder,  then  commanding  the 
Confederate  Forces  iu  Texas.     On  the  16th,  at  Chatham,  aged  55,  Rear-Admiral 
Edward  Kelly,  Admiral  Superintendent  of  Chatham  Dockyard.     Entered  Royal 
Navy,  1849 ;  served  on  board  the  flag  ship  Calcutta  during  the  China  War,  1857-8 ; 
New  Zealand  War,  1860-1,  and  was  chief  officer  of  the  Duke  of  IVelUngt'm  when 
she  was  burnt  off   Monte  Video,  December  1864.     On  the  16th,  at  Richmond, 
Surrey,  aged  86,  Hon.  Algernon  Gray  Tollemache,  sixth  son  of  Louisa,  Countess  of 
Dysart,  whose  grandson  succeeded  as  seventh  earl.     Educated  at  Harrow ;  sat  as 
a  Conservative  for  Grantham,  1832-37,  and  subsequently  lived  for  many  years  in 
New  Zealand,  where  he  had  large  estates.     Married,  1857,  Frances  L.,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Charles  Tollemache.     On  the  17th,  at  Notting  Hill,  aged  78,  Benjamin 
Scott,  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London.    Entered  the  service  of  the  Corporation 
as  junior  clerk  in  1827,  and  rose  to  be  Chamberlain,  1858.     He  survived  his  wife 
only  three  days.     On  the  17th,  at  Bournemouth,  aged  78,  Sir  Tbomas  Whichcote, 
of  Aswarby,  Lincoln,  seventh  baronet.  Lieutenant,  Grenadier  Guards.  Married,  first, 
1839,  Marianua,  daughter  of  Henry  Beckett;  and  second,  1856,  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Sir  H.  Couyngham  Montgomery,  first  baronet.     On  the  17th,  at  Ballynatray, 
County  Waterford,  aged  63,  Countess  of  Mountcashell,  Charlotte  Mary,  daughter  of 
Richard  Smyth,  of  Ballynattay.  Married,  1848,  Hon.  Charles  W.  Moore,  who  subse- 
quently became  fifth  Earl  of  Mountcashell,  having  assumed  the  additional  name  of 
Smyth.     On  the  17th,  at  Lucca,  aged  82,  Comte  Emile  de  Nieuwerkerke,  of  a  good 
Dutch  family,  settled  in  Paris,  and  naturalised  as  a  Frenchman.  He  was  a  sculptor 
of  some  distinction,  his  chief  works  being  the  statues  of  William  the  Silent  at  the 
Hague,  and  of  Napoleon  III.  at  Lyons.  He  was  for  many  years  Director  of  Fine  Arts 
under  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  morganatic  husband  of  the  Princ.esse  Mathilde  Bona- 
parte. On  the  18th,  at  Vienna,  aged  53,  Archduke  Karl  Salvator,  second  son  of  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  11.  of  Tuscany,  originally  appointed  to  the  Tuscan  Army,  where  h& 
rose  to  Insi>ector  of  Artillery.     In  1859  he  transferred  his  residence  to  Vienna  and 
Buchberg  on  the  Trannsee  ;  married,  1861,  Princess  Marie  Clematine,  sister  of  King^ 
Francis  II.  of  Naples ;  received  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  1862,  and  was  made 
Major-General  in  the  Austrian  Army,  1876.  He  lived  a  very  retired  life,  and  interested 
himself  chiefly  in  the  improvement  of  small  arms.     On  the  18th,  in  Paris,  aged 
71.  Carl  Louis  Muller,  a  distinguished  historical  and  georama  painter :  decorated  the 
Salle  des  Etats  on  the  Louvre  ;  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,' 1864.     On  the 
18th,  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  aged  74,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Cavan,  Hon.  C^axolina. 
Augusta,  third   daughter  of  first   Baron  Hatherton  ;  married,  1858,  Frederick, 
eighth  Earl  of  Cavan.     On  the  19th,  at  Eastwood  Park,  Gloucestershire,  aged  74, 
Sir  Qeorge  Samuel  Jenkinson,  eleventh  baronet,  son  of  Right  Rev.  J.  Banker 
Jenkinson,  Bishop  of  St.  David's ;  served  with  the  8th  Hussars ;  married,  1845^ 
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eldest  daughter  of  Anthony  Lyster  of  StiUagan  Park,  Dublin  ;  sat  as  a  Conserva- 
tive for  North  Wilts,  1868-80.  On  the  19th,  at  Henley-on-Thames,  aged  70, 
Dowager  Lady  Philllmore,  Charlotte  House,  daughter  of  John  Denison,  M.P.,  of  Os- 
sington  Hall,  Notts  ;  married,  1844,  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  J.  Phillimore,  first 
baronet,  Dean  of  Archer,  etc.  On  the  19th,  at  Fiesole,  aged  62,  Qeorge  Anderledy, 
General  of  the  Jesuits  ;  bom  at  Brieg,  Valais,  Switzerland  ;  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Freiburg,  1847  ;  sent  on  a  mission  to  Greek  Bay,  Lake  Erie,  1848-9.  After 
teaching  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  founded,  1863,  a  college  at  Maria  Laa.ch,  and 
became  provincial  head  of  the  German  Jesuits ;  Coadjutor-Greneral,  1883,  and 
General  of  the  Order,  1887.  On  the  20th,  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  aged  75,  Sir  John 
Hay,  K.C.M.O.,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  son  of 
John  Hay  of  Little  Ythsie,  Aberdeenshire  ;  educated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen ; 
emigrated  to  New  South  Wales,  1838  ;  M.L.,  1856-67  ;  Speaker,  1862-5  ;  M.L.C., 
1867;  Speaker,  1873.  On  the  20th,  at  78  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  aged  78,  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Ailesbuxy,  Lady  Mary  Rankine  Herbert,  third  daughter  of  Henry, 
tenth  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  married,  1837,  George,  second  Marquess  of  Ailesbury. 
On  the  20th,  at  ^lerrion,  near  Dublin,  aged  81,  Lord  French,  Thomas,  fourth  Baron 
French  ;  married,  1851,  Mary  Ann,  only  daughter  of  Richard  Thompson  of 
Stanoty  Hall,  Denbighshire.  On  the  20th,  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  aged  67,  Lady 
Grant,  Hon.  Francis  Maiia,  youngest  daughter  of  first  Viscount  Gough; 
married,  1884,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  G.C.B.,  Governor  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  On  the  21st,  at  Kensington,  aged  77,  Sir  William  O'Malley,  second 
baronet ;  entered  7th  Royal  Fusiliers  and  retired  as  Captain ;  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  N.  Mayo  Militia  ;  married,  1860,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Ducane 
of  Witham,  Essex ;  and  second,  1888,  Caroline  Marie,  daughter  of  Samuel  Favey. 
On  the  22nd,  in  Pont  Street,  S.W.,  aged  66,  Lord  Alexander  F.  C.  Ctordon  Lennox, 
second  surviving  son  of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  entered  Royal  Horse 
Guards,  1842  ;  Captain,  1847 ;  represented  Shoreham  as  a  Conservative,  1849-59 ; 
married,  1863,  Emily,  daughter  of  Charles  Towneley  of  Towneley.  On  the  22nd, 
at  Redhill,  aged  86,  Commander  John  Douglas  Ramsay,  R.N.,  son  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Robert  Ramsay,  C.B.  ;  went  with  his  father  on  board  H.M.S.  EcgvJus 
to  the  West  Indies  on  the  North  American  coast,  1813-5,  where  he  saw  much 
service.  On  his  return  to  England  he  went  back  to  school ;  entered  Royal  Naval 
College,  1818  ;  joined  H.M.S.  Nlmrod^  18  ,  and  subsequently  appointed  to  the 
Impre(fiiablc,  1834,  and  was  constantly  afloat  until  1840,  when  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Coast  Guard  Ofiicer  at  Aldborough,  Suffolk ;  married,  first,  1839,  Jessie, 
daughter  of  J.  S.  Newall,  and  second,  1854,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Rev.  B.  Young, 
of  Taddeuham,  Suffolk.  On  the  23rd,  at  Swansea,  aged  73,  General  Henry  Roxhy 
Benson,  Colonel,  7th  Hussars  ;  entered  17th  Lancers,  1840,  which  regiment  he 
commanded  in  the  Crimea  and  during  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  married,  1845, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Wightman.  On  the  23rd,  in  London,  aged  43, 
Lord  Beaumount,  Henry  Stapleton,  ninth  baron ;  entered  the  Life  Guards,  and 
served  through  the  Zulu  War  with  17th  Lancers;  a  Knight  of  Justice  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
married.  1888,  Violet,  daughter  of  F.  Wootton  Isaacson,  M.P.  On  the  23rd, 
at  Farnborough,  aged  78,  General  Sir  Thomas  Westropp  M'Mahon,  C.B.,  third 
baronet,  eldest  son  of  General  Sir  Thomas  M*Mahon,  G.C.B. ;  educated  at 
Eton  ;  gazetted  cornet,  16tli  Lancers,  1829,  and  exchanged,  1830,  to  6th  Inniskilling 
Dragoons;  served  in  the  Sutlej  campaign,  1846,  and  as  A.Q.IM.G.  of  the  Cavalry 
Division  during  the  Crimean  War,  1854-5,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  5th  Dragoon  Guards  ;  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry,  1871-6 ;  Colonel,  1874,  5th 
Dragoon  Guards,  1885  ;  married,  first,  1851,  Dora  Paulina,  daughter  of  Evan 
Hamilton  Baillie  ;  second,  1859,  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Holford.  and  third, 
1885,  Constance,  widow  of  John  Brooking.  On  the  23rd,  at  Devonshire  Place, 
London,  aged  81,  Colonel  Sir  Charles  J.J.  Hamilton,  C.B.,  third  baronet,  eldest  son 
of  Admiral  Sir  Chas.  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  Baronet ;  educated  at  the  Charter  House  ; 
entered  the  3rd  (or  Scots)  Guards,  1827  ;  served  with  distinction  at  the  Alma  and 
throughout  the  Crimean  campaign ;  married,  1883,  Emily,  second  daughter  of 
Wm.  Wynne,  of  Dublin.  On  the  24th,  at  Kiddalton,  Islay,  N.B.,  aged  77,  John 
Ramsay,  son  of  Robert  Ramsay,  of  Stirling  ;  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
in  which  city  he  became  a  merchant  of  repute  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  Scotland ;  succeeded,  1868,  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Stirling  Burghs,  but  was  defeated  at  the  general  election  of  the 
same  year ;  sat  for  Falkirk  Burghs,  1874-86 ;  married,  first,  1857,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  W\  Shields,  of  Lanchester,  Co.  Durham,  and  second,  1871, 
Lucy,     daughter    of    George     Martin,     of    Auchendermur,     Co.     Dumbarton. 
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On  the  24th,  at  St.  Petersburg,  aged  64,  Orand  Duke  Constantine,  second  son  of 
the  Czar  Nicholas  I.  Enrolled  as  a  naval  cadet,  and  commanded  the  Baltic 
Fleet  through  the  Russian  War ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  and  in  the  conciliation  of  the  Poles,  and  Viras  appointed  <Vicetoy  of  Poland. 
On  his  resignation  he  became  Grand  Admiral  and  President  of  the  Council. 
Married  Princess  Alexandra,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Altenburg.  On  the  26th, 
at  Clapham  Common,  aged  71 ,  Frederic  Jolin  Wood,  LL.D. ,  Chairman  of  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  London,  son  of  John  Wood,  a  schoolmaster  of  Totteridge. 
Entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1838 ;  called  to  the  Bar,  1843  ;  head  of  list  of  candi- 
dates for  LL.B.  degree  at  the  University  of  London,  1840 ;  and  again  in  1848  for 
degree  of  LL.D.,  when  he  was  elected  Fellow  and  Member  of  Council  of  Univer- 
sity College,  London ;  vice-president  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for 
which  he  undertook  an  important  journey  into  Russia.  Married,  1857,  Jane, 
daughter  of  T.  M.  Coombs,  of  Clapham  Common,  whom  he  survived  four  days, 
both  falling  victims  to  influenza.  On  the  25th,  at  Foxhills,  Chertsey,  aged  82, 
Qeneral  Sir  Arthur  Lawrence,  K.C.B.,  Colonel  Commanding  Rifle  Brigade,  son  of 
Charles  Lawrence  of  Mossley  Hill,  Liverpool,  and  Fairfield,  Jamaica.  Educated 
at  Eton.  Entered  the  Army,  1827  ;  commanded  2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade 
during  the  Crimean  War,  until  November  4,  1854,  when  he  commanded  the 
Light  Division;  appointed  Colonel  58th  Foot,  1870.  Married,  1854,  Jacintha, 
daughter  of  Rev.  James  Eyre,  and  widow  of  E.  T.  Hutton,  of  Beverley.  On  the  25th, 
at  Hackney,  aged  70,  Rev.  Brewin  Orant,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Bethnal  Green. 
The  son  of  a  poor  wool  worker  at  Countesthorpe,  near  Leicester.  Began  life  as  book- 
keeper in  a  small  shop,  but  in  1838  was  sent  to  Highbury  College,  London,  and 
in  1843  won  a  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  graduated. 
After  seeking  a  settlement  in  various  places  he  accepted  (1848)  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  Highbury  Chapel,  Birmingham,  where  he  remained  some  years,  and 
afterwards  went  on  a  mission.  In  1868  his  divergence  from  the  Congregational 
Union  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Bill  brought  about  his  resignation,  and  in 
1870  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Church  of  England,  working  as  a  curate  in 
Bethnal  Green  until  1875,  When  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's.  On  the 
25th,  at  Pau,  aged  83,  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Baron  Pierre  E.  T.  Chasal,  chief  of  the 
military  stafl  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  Minister  of  State.  Born  at 
Tarbes,  where  his  father  was  a  member  of  the  Convention,  He  concluded  in  1832 
the  armistice  with  General  Chasse,  which  stopped  the  bombardment  of  Antwerp ; 
twice  Minister  of  War ;  designed  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp  ;  adopted  the 
breech-loading  artillery;  and  commanded  the  Belgian  Frontier  Ajrmy  in  1870. 
His  wife  survived  him  only  half-an-hour.  On  the  26th,  at  Munich,  aged  83, 
Duchess  Ludovica  of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  Maximilian  I.  Bom  at  Munich; 
married,  1828,  Maximilian  Joseph,  Duke  in  Bavaria;  mother  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria  ;  noted  throughout  Bavaria  for  her  active  benevolence.  On  the  26th,  in 
Harlcy  Street,  aged  75,  Sir  Oscar  Moore  Fassey  Clasrton,  C.B.,  C.M.O.,  eldest  son  of 
James  Clayton.  Educated  at  Bruce  Castle  School,  Tottenham,  and  at  University 
College,  whence  he  passed  to  Middlesex  Hospital;  M.R.C.S.  1838;  F.R.C.S. 
1853  ;  extra  surgeon-in-ordinary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  26th,  at  Ventnor, 
aged  66,  Aliped  Carpenter,  M.B.,  a  well-known  advocate  of  sanitary  reform.  Bom 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  educated  at  Northampton  Grammar  School.  He 
afterwards  studied  medicine  at  Northampton  Infirmary  and  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital. M.D.  of  London  University  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  of  the  Croydon  Board  of  Health,  and  author  of  several  works  on  sanitation. 
Contested  unsuccessfully,  as  a  Liberal,  Reigate,  1885,  and  North  Bristol,  1886.  On 
the  26th,  aged  68,  Frank  Kyffln  Lenthall,  of  Besselsleigh  Manse,  Berks,  which  his 
family  had  held  in  direct  line  from  their  ancestor  the  Speaker  Wilham  Lenthall. 
On  the  2Gth,  at  Fitzroy  Square,  W.,  Alexander  Melville,  portrait  painter  to  the 
Queen.  On  the  27th,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  95,  Admiral  James  Lewis  Beckford 
Hay,  son  of  Captain  John  Hay,  R.N.  Entered  the  Navy,  1810  ;  was  present  at  the 
Flushing  expedition,  the  bombardment  of  Algiers,  and  was  employed  against  the 
Cuban  pirates.  On  the  27th,  in  Lowndes  Street,  W.,  aged  64,  Admiral  Wm.  Alex. 
BaiUie  Hamilton,  third  son  of  Venerable  Charles  BailHe  Hamilton,  Archdeacon  of 
Cleveland.  Educated  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  ;  entered  the  Navy,  1831 ;  took 
part  in  the  Chinese  War,  1841-4  ;  and  in  the  Crimean  War,  1854  ;  and  was  for  a 
time  harbour  master  at  Balaclava.  On  the  27th,  at  Portland  Place,  aged  71,  Sir 
Charles  John  Wlng^eld,  K.C.8.I.,  C.B.,  son  of  W.  Wingfield-Baker,  of  Ossete  Hall, 
Essex.  Educated  at  Westminster  and  Haileybury.  Entered  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  1840 ;  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  1859-66.  Sat  for  Gravesend  as  a 
Liberal,  1868-74,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Captain  Bedford  Pim.     On  the  27th, 
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at  Hereford  Gardens,  W.,  aged  69,  Philip  Charles  Hardwlck,  F.I.A.,  a  distinguished 
architect ;  a  pupil  of  E.  Blore,  and  afterwards  associated  with  his  father.  Among 
his  principal  works  were  the  Central  Hall  at  Euston  Station ;  Great  Western 
Hotel,  Paddington ;  Madrasfield  Court ;  Addingburn  Manor ;  and  the  Charter- 
house School  Buildings  at  Godalming.  Married,  1872,  Helen,  daughter  of  Robert 
Eaton,  of  Swansea  and  Bath.  On  the  28th,  in  Elvaston  Place,  S. W. ,  aged  72, 
Hon.  Colin  Lindsay,  fourth  son  of  James,  24th  Earl  of  Crawford.  For  many  years 
a  prominent  High  Churchman ;  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  1868 ;  received  from 
the  Pope  the  special  privilege  of  having  mass  celebrated  in  any  house  he  might 
happen  to  live.  Married,  1845,  Lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Wicklow.  On  the  28th,  at  Chiswick,  aged  71,  Oustavus  Qeorge  Zerffi,  a 
Hungarian  by  birth.  Served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  of  1848,  and  was  editor 
of  the  Ungar,  published  at  Pesth.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  was 
naturalised,  and  became  a  lecturer  at  the  Science  and  Art  Dejsartment,  South 
Kensington,  and  was  the  author  of  several  works  upon  art  and  ornament.  On 
the  28th,  at  Athens,  aged  81,  Alexander  Rizos  Rangrabtf,  the  son  of  the  lyric  poet; 
born  at  Constantinople  ;  educated  at  Munich  ;  appointed,  1832,  Minister 
of  Education  at  Athens  ;  and  was  afterwards  Professor  of  Archaeology ; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1856-9 ;  and  ambassador  to  various  capitals, 
1867-87.  A  compiler  of  dictionaries  and  the  author  of  several  translations. 
On  the  28th,  in  London,  aged  62,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  William  T.  F.  Agnew 
Wallace,  eighth  baronet  of  Lochryan,  Wigtownshire.  Entered  Grenadier 
Guards :  retired  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  1860.  On  the  28th,  at  Chelsea,  aged 
61,  Charles  James  Lewis,  R.I.,  a  landscape  painter  of  considerable  power. 
On  the  29th,  in  Eaton  Square,  aged  86,  Sir  Thomas  Wathen  Waller,  second 
baronet,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Jonathan  Wathen  Phipps,  G.C.H.,  Groom  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  William  IV.  Entered  the  Diplomatic  Service;  appointed 
Attache  at  The  Hague,  1826 ;  Paris,  1828  ;  Constantinople,  1882 ;  Secretary  at 
Brussels,  1837-58.  Married,  1886,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Wise ;  the 
father  assumed  the  name  of  Waller  in  1815.  On  the  29th,  at  Cambridge,  aged 
82,  Sir  Qeorge  Paget,  KC.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Physics  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  son  of  Samuel  Paget,  a  merchant  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  elder  brother 
of  the  surgeon,  Sir  James  Paget;  educated  at  Charterhouse,  and  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge ;  graduated,  1831,  as  8th  Wrangler  ;  elected  Fellow 
of  his  College,  1837,  M.B.,  1832,  F.R.C.P.,  1839,  and  Linacre  Lecturer  in  Physics  ; 
Regius  Professor  of  Physics,  1872 ;  married,  1851,  Clara,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Fardell,  of  Sutton,  near  Ely.  He  revived  the  study  of  medicine  at  Cambridge 
and  raised  the  medical  school  to  a  place  of  prominence.  On  the  29th,  at 
St.  Leonards,  aged  84,  Sir  Thomas  Fycroft,  K.C.I.S.,  educated  at  Haileybury  and 
Trinity  College,  Oxford;  entered  Indian  Civil  Service  as  a  Secretary  to  the 
Revenue  and  Medical  Department,  Madras,  and  rose  to  become  Member  of 
Council ;  married,  1841,  Frances,  daughter  of  Major  Bates,  R.A.  On  the  29th,  at 
Las  Bey  la,  Beloochistan,  aged  56,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Oroves  Sandeman,  K.C.S.I., 
Chief  Commissioner  for  Beloochistan ;  entered  the  Army,  1856 ;  served  with  General 
Shower's  Column,  1856-7,  and  with  the  Oude  Colunm,  1858-9  ;  and  in  the  Afghan 
Campaign,  1878-80.  On  the  29th,  at  Clapton  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  aged  90, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Windsor  Parker,  son  of  William  Parker  of  Hardwich  Court, 
Gloucester ;  entered  Indian  Army  in  1820 ;  Aide-de-camp  to  Viscount  Comber- 
mere,  1827-8;  commanded  Malwa  Field  Force,  1829-36;  High  Sheriff  for  Suffolk, 
1854  ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  West  Suffolk,  1859-80 ;  married,  1830,  Elizabeth 
May,  daughter  of  General  Alexander  Duncan.  On  the  30th,  at  Norwich,  aged  73, 
Jacob  Henry  Tillett,  son  of  J.  Tillett  of  Norwich,  a  solicitor  who  contested  Nor- 
wich six  times  as  a  Liberal ;  in  1868,  when  he  was  defeated,  in  opposition  to  SirH. 
Stracey,  against  whose  return  he  successfully  petitioned ;  in  1870,  when  he  defeated 
Mr.  Huddleston,  Q.C.,  but  was  in  his  turn  unseated  on  petition ;  in  1874,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Mr.  Huddleston ;  in  1875,  when  he  was  elected  but  unseated  on 
petition,  and  the  writ  suspended  until  1880,  when  he  was  returned  and  sat  until 
1885,  wlien  he  retired ;  in  1886  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  S.  Hoare.  On  the  30th, 
at  Norbiton,  aged  77,  Admiral  Henry  Croft,  son  of  Admiral  William  Croft,  of 
Stillington  Hall,  Yorkshire ;  entered  the  Navy,  1826 ;  present  on  board  H.M.S. 
BUmcic  at  the  blockade  of  Navarino;  commanded  H.M.S.  Cassar  in  the  Baltic 
Fleet  during  the  Russian  War.  On  the  30th,  at  Gloucester  Place,  Portman 
Square,  W.,  aged  68,  Francis  Henry  Riddell,  of  Thomburgh,  Yorkshire,  and 
Cheeseburn  Grange,  Northumberland;  eldest  surviving  son  of  Rsdph  Riddell; 
married,  1862,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Michael  Henry  Blount  of  Maple  Dumam,  Oxon. 
On  the  31st,  at  St.   Leonards-on-Sea,  aged  65,   Sir  Herbert  Bruce  Sandford, 
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K.C.M.O.,  second  son  of  Sir  Daniel  Keyle  Sandford,  D.C.L.,  M.P. ;  educated  at 
Addiscombe ;  entered  Royal  (Bombay)  Artillery,  1844 ;  Colonel,  1865 ;  was 
associated  in  the  management  of  various  colonial  exhibitions  at  South  Kensington 
and  elsewhere ;  married,  1862,  Sarah  Agnes,  daughter  of  J.  E.  Leslie,  of  Leslie 
Hill,  Co.  Antrim. 


FEBRUARY. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Caird,  K.G.B., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  son  of  Mr.  James  Caird, 
of  Stranraer ;  was  born  in  1816,  and 
educated  at  the  High  School  and  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  He  early  began 
the  study  of  those  agricultural  and 
economic  questions  upon  which  he 
became  such  an  eminent  authority,  and 
during  the  Protection  controversy  in 
1849  he  published  a  treatise  on  **  High 
Farming  as  the  Best  Substitute  for 
Protection,"  which  went  rapidly 
through  eight  editions,  and  attracted 
much  public  attention.  Mr.  Caird 
was  an  ardent  defender  of  Free  Trade 
principles.  In  the  autumn  of  1849, 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he 
visited  the  West  and  South  of  Ireland, 
then  prostrate  from  the  effects  of  the 
famine,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
reported  to  the  Government  on  the 
measures  which  he  deemed  requisite 
for  encouraging  the  revival  of  agricul- 
tural enterprise  in  that  country.  This 
report  was  enlarged  into  a  volume, 
published  in  1850,  descriptive  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  Ireland,  and 
it  led  to  considerable  landed  invest- 
ments being  made  there. 

In  the  beginning  of  1850  the  low 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  in  Eng- 
land and  the  serious  complaints  of 
farmers  and  landlords  indicated  the 
necessity  of  some  inquiry  into  the  actual 
state  of  agriculture  in  the  principal 
English  counties.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  extent  and  true  cause  of  the  distress, 
this  inquiry  was  originated  by  the 
Times,  which  appointed  Mr.  Caird  as 
its  Commissioner.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
wrote  to  Mr.  Caird  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  hitherto  had  been  effectual  in 
awakening  the  landed  proprietors  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  interests,  and  he 
therefore  approved  of  a  thorough  and 
searching  inquiry.  In  the  first  part  of 
his  investigations  the  Tim^s  Commis- 
sioner was  associated  with  the  late 
Mr.  J.  C.  !MacDonald,  whose  literary 
abilities  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  letters.  The  latter 
portion  Mr.  Caird  conducted  alone, 
and  he  also  rewrote  the  whole  of  the 
letters  for  publication.  The  letters 
afforded  the  only  general  account  of 
the   state    of    agriculture    throughout 


England  since  Arthur  Young's  tours, 
made  upwards  of  eighty  years  before. 
With  the  view  of  rendering  the  letters 
permanently  useful,  Mr.  Caird  was 
careful  to  note  good  examples  of  farm- 
ing in  the  several  counties,  and  to 
describe  them  in  minute  detail  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers  generally.  He  also 
fully  discussed  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  and  the  relations  between 
landlords  and  their  tenants.  The 
Commissioner  noted  the  general 
absence  of  leases  throughout  England, 
and  the  immense  mass  of  fertilising 
matter  which  continually  ran  to  waste 
from  all  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
The  letters,  after  appearing  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  were  published 
in  a  volume  entitled  "  English  Agricul- 
ture in  1850-61."  The  work  was  sub- 
sequently translated  inte  the  French, 
German,  and  Swedish  languages,  and 
was  also  republished  in  the  United 
States.  In  1858  Mr.  Caird  published 
an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  prairies  of 
the  Mississippi,  descriptive  of  their 
fertility  and  great  future.  Translations 
of  this  work  also  appeared  on  the  Con- 
tinent, for  as  yet  little  European  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Caird's  abilities  as  a  statistician 
and  an  economist  pointed  him  out  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  Parliamentary 
honours.  Accordingly,  at  the  general 
election  of  1852  he  was  invited  to  offer 
himself  to  the  electors  of  his  native 
district,  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one  only. 
However,  at  the  general  election  of 
1857  he  was  elected  member  for  the 
borough  of  Dartmouth  as  a  supporter 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  an  advocate 
of  Liberal  measures  generally.  He  sat 
for  Dartmouth  until  1859,  when  he  was 
elected  for  Stirling  without  opposition, 
and  continued  to  sit  for  that  constitu- 
ency imtil  1866. 

During  the  nine  years  Mr.  Caird 
was  in  Parliament,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture  and  the  condition  of  the 
people.  In  the  session  of  1859,  he 
carried  a  motion  that  the  Scoteh  census 
should  include  inquiry  into  the  housing 
of  the  people,  thus  bringing  to  light  the 
significant  characteristic  of  our  civi- 
lisation, that  two-thirds  of  the  families 
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lived  in  dwellings  of  one,  or,  at  most, 
two  rooms.  In  1860  ^Ir.  Caird  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Fishery 
Board,  and  in  1863  became  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sea 
Fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  and  ^Ir.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
M.P.,  being  his  colleagues.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  in  the  United 
States  and  great  distress  was  caused 
in  Lancasliire  by  the  failure  of  the 
American  cotton  supply,  Mr.  Caird 
drew  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Comuious  to  the  whole  subject.  The 
debate  took  place  in  the  session  of 
1863,  and  it  turned  principally  upon 
the  capabilities  of  India  to  supply  the 
deficit  of  American  importations,  and 
the  means  by  which  the  production 
from  the  former  country  might  be 
encouraged  and  increased.  Mr.  Caird 
in  his  speech  reviewed  the  policy  of  the 
Indian  Government  with  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  and  adverted  to 
the  immenFe  tracts  adapted  to  its  growth 
in  our  great  Eastern  dependency.  He 
was  supported  by  ^Ir.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood,  on  be- 
half of  the  Government,  admitted  that 
it  was  to  India  we  must  look  to  obtain 
our  great  supply  of  cotton,  but  he  de- 
precated putting  Government  pressure 
upon  the  natives,  which  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  During  this  same 
year  (1863)  Mr.  Caird  visited  Algeria, 
Sicily  and  Italy,  to  ascertain  the  possi- 
bility of  extending  the  production  of 
cotton  in  those  countries  in  case  the 
supplies  from  the  Southern  States  of 
America  should  be  still  further  seriously 
lessened  by  the  war. 

In  the  session  of  1864,  after  years 
of  fruitless  endeavour,  Mr.  Caird  car- 
ried a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  collec- 
tion^ of  agricultural  statistics,  which 
was  followed  by  a  vote  of  10,000/.  for 
that  object.  The  returns  of  1866  for 
Great  Britain,  the  result  of  that  vote, 
for  the  first  time  completed  the  agri- 
cultural statistics  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Since  that  time  the  returns 
have  been  published  annually,  proving 
of  unquestionable  value.  In  1865  Mr. 
Caird  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Inclosure  Commissioner,  and  when  the 
Land  Commission  for  England  was 
subsequently  set  on  foot,  he  became 
senior  member  of  the  Commission.  He 
revisited  Ireland  in  1869,  and  published 
a  panij)hlet  on  the  Irish  land  question, 
soon  after  which  he  received  the  Com- 
panionship of  the  Bath.  In  1868  and 
1809  he  published  successive  papers  on 
the  "  Food  of  the  People,"  read  before 
the  Statistical  Society.  In  1878,  at  the 
request  of  the  President  and  Council 


of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  he  prepared,  for  the  French 
International  Exhibition,  an  account 
of  English  agriculture,  which  was 
translated  into  French  and  German 
for  the  benefit  of  European  agricul- 
turists, and  afterwards  published  in 
this  country  imder  the  title  of  "  The 
Landed  Interest,"  and  was  an  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  the  position  of  land- 
owners, farmers  and  labourers. 

Mr.  Caird  was  next  invited  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
to  serve  on  the  Famine  Commission, 
appointed  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment after  the  great  famine  in  India  of 
1876-7  to  inquire  into  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  that  calamity.  The 
object  was  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
such  means  as  might  enable  timely 
provision  to  be  made  to  meet  the  in- 
evitable recurrence  in  that  country  of 
seasons  of  dearth.  The  inquiry  em- 
braced the  whole  of  India,  and  its 
results  were  embodied  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  which  was  laid 
before  Parliament.  In  traversing  the 
country  with  the  members  of  the 
Commission — men  eminent  in  their 
respective  provinces,  and  two  of 
them  native  gentlemen  holding  high 
office  under  native  princes — an 
unusually  favourable  opportunity 
for  observation  of  the  land  and  the 
people  was  afforded,  and  of  this  Mr. 
Caird  fully  availed  himself.  He  after- 
wards published  a  narrative  of  the 
examination  of  the  country  under  the 
title  of  "  India :  the  Land  and  the 
People,"  which  had  an  extensive  cir- 
culation. In  recognition  of  his  services 
on  this  occasion  Mr.  Caird  was  created 
a  K.C.B.,  and  he  was  subsequently,  in 
1886,  invited  to  become  a  member  of 
Earl  Cowper's  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  agricultural  state  of  Ireland. 
Finally,  on  the  creation  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  1889,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  made  a  Privy  Councillor. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was,  at 
the  request  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  to  prepare  a  his- 
tory of  its  work  for  the  celebration  of 
its  jubilee.  He  succumbed  on  Feb.  9 
to  the  results  of  a  combined  attack  of 
influenza  and  bronchitis  from  which 
he  had  nearly  recovered.  He  married, 
first  (1848),  Margaret,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Henryson,  R.E.,  and,  second 
(1866),  Elizabeth  Jane,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Robert  Dudgeon. 

Admiral  Sir  Provo  Wallis,  O.G.B. — 

Provo  WUliam  Parry  Wallis,  son  of 
Provo  Featherstone  Wallis,  Commis- 
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sioner  of  the  Royal  Naval  Yard, 
Halifax,  N.S.,  was  born  there  in  1791, 
and  as  a  child  of  four  years  of  age  he 
was  rated  as  an  able-bodied  seaman  on 
the  books  of  the  Royal  Navy.  He  first 
went  to  sea  as  a  midshipman  on  board 
H.M.S.  Cleopatra.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  for  a  week  a  French 
prisoner  on  board  the  ship  Ville  dc 
Milan ,  and  in  1B06  he  was  promoted  to 
be  acting  lieutenant  on  board  H.M.S. 
Triumph^  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy.  After  serving  for  a  short  time  as 
master's  mate  on  board  the  Bella)ia,  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant,  and  was 
wrecked  in  H.M.S.  Oicrmix  off  Guade- 
loupe, but  his  good  luck  again  be- 
friended him,  for  a  month  or  two  later 
he  assisted  at  the  capture  of  the  French 
batteries  on  the  island,  and  the  conse- 
quent destruction  of  the  French  fri- 
gates. His  next  appointment  was  in 
1813  to  H.M.S.  Shannon  (44  guns), 
Captain  Broke  commanding,  who  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  the  captain  of 
the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  (49 
guns)  to  a  trial  of  strength  and  seaman- 
ship. In  the  action  which  ensued  both 
Captain  Broke  and  his  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Watt,  were  wounded,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  Wallis,  who 
finished  the  action  so  well  begun,  and 
carried  his  prize  as  well  as  his  own 
ship  to  Halifax  harbour.  This  was  the 
last  action  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  for  it  he  received  promotion, 
honours  and  congratulations.  On  his 
arrival  in  England  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Snipe.  He  was 
present  subsequently  at  some  of  the 
actions  in  the  French  war  with  Mexico, 
1838-39 ;  also  off  Tangiers  and  Mogador, 
when  the  French  fleet  under  Prince  de 
Joinville  bombarded  those  cities ;  and 
he  afterwards  served  in  SjTia  during 
the  Civil  War  of  1845.  From  1847  to 
1851  he  was  Aide-de-camp  to  the 
Queen,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  pro- 
moted to  flag  rank.  In  1857  he  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in 
South  America.  His  further  promo- 
tions bear  date  as  follows  :  Admiral  of 
the  White,  1864  ;  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  1869;  Vice-Admiral 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  1870;  and 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  1877.  He  was 
made  a  K.C.B.  in  1860,  and  G.C.B.  in 
1873. 

In  1846  he  visited  Boston,  off  which 
he  had  fought  his  celebrated  action. 
His  reception  on  the  occasion  was  most 
noteworthy.  Bonfires  were  lighted, 
bells  rung,  and  he  was  invited  to  a 
public  banquet,  at  which  only  good 
feeling  and  good  taste  were  displayed. 
Up  to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death 


he  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  to  the 
end  took  an  interest  in  naval  matters ; 
and  in  the  last  letter  which  he  dictated 
he  said  he  was  lying  in  "  Blanket  Bay 
under  Cape  Rug  "  and  "  waiting  for  the 
signal."  He  died  on  13th  February, 
at  Huntington  House,  near  Chichester, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  and 
ten  months,  but  it  has  been  stated  that 
he  was  even  older ;  as  on  more  than 
one  occasion  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
importance  to  him  officially  to  be 
thought  younger  than  he  really  was. 
Sir  Provo  Wallis  married,  first,  in  1817» 
Julia,  second  daughter  of  Venerable 
Roger  Massey,  Archdeacon  of  Barn- 
staple, and  second,  in  1849,  Jemima, 
eldest  daughter  of  General  Sir  Robert 
Thomas  Wilson,  M.P.,  who  survived 
him.  For  many  years  before  his  death, 
and  especially  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Naval  Exhibition,  in  which  he 
took  a  great  interest,  Sir  Provo  Wallis 
was  known  in  the  service  as  **  The 
Father  of  the  Fleet." 

Sir  Oeorg^  Campbell,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L., 

M.P. — George  Campbell,  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  George  Campbell,  of  Eden- 
wood,  Co.  Fife,  bom  in  1824,  was  edu- 
cated successively  at  Edinburgh  and 
St.  Andrews  Universities,  and  HaUey- 
bury  College,  and  in  1842  went  to  India 
as  a  *•  writer."  After  three  years' 
service  in  Rohilkand,  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  several  districts  of  the  Cis- 
Sutlez  states,  where  he  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  Governor, 
General  Lord  Dalhousie.  Returning 
to  England  on  furlough,  in  1851,  he 
was  three  years  later  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  during  his 
stay  he  wrote  two  works,  "  Modem 
India,"  and  "  India  as  it  may  be."  On 
his  return  to  India  he  held  various 
administrative  posts,  served  in  several 
actions  during  the  Mutiny,  and  even- 
tually was  attached  to  Lord  Canning 
as  his  personal  assistant.  After  hold- 
ing the  post  of  Judicial  and  Financial 
Commissioner  of  Oade,  after  its  an- 
nexation to  the  Indian  Empire,  he  was 
appointed  in  1864  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Calcutta,  and  subsequently 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central 
Provinces  until  1868,  when  he  again 
returned  to  England  and  during  his 
furlough  wrote  a  book  on  "  Irish  Land 
Tenure."  In  1871  he  again  went  out 
to  India,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  and  displayed  in  that  impor- 
tant office  administrative  quaJities  of 
the  highest  order.  In  1874  he  finally 
quitted  India,  having  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Council ;  but  in 
the  following  year  he  resigned  his  seat 
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at  the  Board,  and  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  a  Liberal  for  the  Kirk- 
caldy Burghs,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  until  his  death.  His  Parlia- 
mentary career  however  was  not  suc- 
cessful— although  he  displayed  great 
aptitude  for  the  details  of  business — 
and  as  a  speaker  he  obtained  no  hold 
over  the  House.  He  wrote  several 
books  relating  to  India  and  the 
Colonies,  but  they  obtained  little 
notice,  although  they  were  marked  by 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subjects. 
He  died  at  Cairo  on  Feb.  18,  from 
congestion  of  the  lungs  following 
influenza,  after  a  month's  illness.  He 
married,  1853,  Letitia,  daughter  of 
J.  Gowan  Vibart,  B.C.S. 

Right  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Cotton. 

— Henry  Cotton,  the  younger  son  of 
William  Cotton  of  Walwood  House, 
Leytonstone,  was  born  20th  May,  1821, 
and  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  carried 
off  the  Newcastle  Scholarship  in  1838. 
He  tlien  passed  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  graduated,  1843;  got  a 
second  class  in  Classics  and  a  first  in 
Mathematics,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  to  a  Senior  Studentship  at  the 
House.  In  1846  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  by  the  help 
of  a  strong  city  connection  his  ability 
soon  found  scope,  and  he  speedily 
obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  Chancery 
practice.  In  1866  he  was  made  a  Q.C., 
and  attached  himself  to  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins'  Court,  and  a  year  or  two  later 


was  made  Standing  Counsel  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  was  engaged  ou 
its  behalf  in  the  case  of  the  King  of 
Hanover  v.  The  Bank  of  England  on 
the  question  of  the  transfer  of  600,000/. 
to  trustees  appointed  on  behalf  of  the 
King.  He  also  appeared  in  the  great 
cases  of  Ruberry  v.  Grant,  in  which  the 
charge  of  "  rigging  "  the  Stockmarket 
was  argued ;  in  Dorin  v.  Dorin,  by 
which  the  rights  of  illegitimate 
**  children "  were  determined,  and  in 
Dr.  Hayman's  action  against  the 
Governors  of  Rugby  School  for  wrongful 
dismissal,  when  he  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff  against  a  formidable  array  of 
talent  on  the  other  side.  In  1872  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Roundell  Palmer  as 
Standing  Counsel  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1871, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Justice 
Mellish,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  made  a  Privy  Councillor. 
He  usually  sat  on  the  Chancery  side  of 
the  Appeal  Court,  and  his  judgments 
in  many  cases  were  distinguished  by 
their  lucid  treatment  of  complicated 
issues.  Failing  health  compelled  him 
to  retire  in  October  1890,  before  he  had 
completed  his  fifteen  years  of  service 
as  a  judge,  and  he  made  but  little 
recovery  upon  his  withdrawal  from 
active  life.  In  1853  he  married 
Clemence,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Streatfield  of  Chcurtis  Edge,  Kent,  and 
he  died,  February  22,  at  his  resi- 
dence. Forest  Mere,  Liphook. 


On  the  1st,  in  London,  aged  71,  Sir  John  Eardley  Eardley-Wilxnot,  second 
baronet.  Educated  at  Winchester  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained 
the  Chancellor  medal  and  other  distinctions ;  B.A.,  1831 ;  caJled  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1842 ;  Recorder  of  Warwick,  1852-74 ;  County  Court  Judge  at  Bristol, 
1854-63;  and  ^larylebone,  1863-71 ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  South  Warwickshire, 
1874-85.  Married,  1839,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  William  Balkeley,  Bart.  On 
the  1st,  at  Capri,  aged  60,  Dowagrer  Lady  Orantley,  Maria  CMara  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Signer  Federigo,  of  the  Island  of  Capri.  Married,  1853,  Thomas  Brinsley,  fourth 
Baron  Grantley.  On  the  3rd,  in  Harley  Street,  London,  aged  54,  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie,  a  distinguished  physician  and  pathologist  for  diseases  of  the  throat ; 
son  of  Stephen  Mackenzie  of  Leytonstone,  Essex.  Educated  at  the  London 
Hospital,  and  at  Paris  and  Vienna  Universities ;  graduated  M.B.,  London,  first 
class,  1861;  IM.D.,  1862;  founded,  1863,  the  "Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Throat."  He  was  the  attendant  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  of  Germany  durmg 
his  long  illness,  and  was  knighted  in  1887  :  but  his  subsequent  treatment  involved 
him  in  a  dispute  with  the  German  physicians,  whilst  the  publication  of  his  reply : 
"The  fatal  illness  of  Frederick  the  Noble,"  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Married,  1863,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Barch 
of  Bidsley  Park.  On  the  3rd,  at  Market  Harborough,  aged  60,  Sir  Richard  Lewis 
de  Capell  Brooke,  fourth  baronet.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
B.A.,  1853;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  1858.  Married,  1867,  Mary 
Grace,  daughter  of  Right  Rev.  Edward  Trollope,  D.D.,  Bishop  Suffragan  of 
Nottingham.  On  the  3rd,  at  Booterstown,  Co.  Dublin,  aged  76,  Viscountess 
Gough,  second  daughter  of  George  Arbuthnot  of  Elderslie,  Surrey.  Married,  1846, 
second  Viscount  Gough.  On  the  5th,  at  Cambridge,  aged  65,  George  Henry 
Kingsley,  M.D.,  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Chelsea.  Educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  saw  much  practice  during  the  cholera,  1848-9 ;  accom- 
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panied  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  on  a  yachting  tour  to  the  South  Seas,  of  which  he 
wrote  an  account.    He  was  a  great  traveller  and  a  learned  naturalist.    On  the 
5th,  at  Cambridge,  aged  88,  Rev.  QeoTge  Plilllips,  D.D.,  President  of  Queen's 
College,   Cambridge.     Bom  at  Otley,   Suffolk.      Entered   at    Queen's    College, 
1825;  graduated  as    eighth  Wrangler,   1829;    Fellow  and  Tutor    of  Queen's, 
1830-44;   Rector  of   Sandon,    Essex,  1846-57,  when   he   was  elected   President 
of  his   College.     He   took  an  active  part  in  promoting  Oriental   studies.      On 
the  5th,   at   Sherbrooke,   Quebec,  aged  96,  Lieutenant  Maurice  Shea.      Served 
in   the   Irish   Regiment  at   Waterloo,   and   afterwards  fought  in  the    Carlisle 
campaign.     On  the  6th,  at  Holbrooke,  near  Ipswich,  aged  77,  Benjamin  Brld£^ 
Hunter  Rodwell,  Q.C.,   son  of  William  Rodwell  of  Holbrooke.      Educated  at 
Charterhouse    and    Trinity    College,    Cambridge ;    B.A.,    1837 ;    called    to    the 
bar  at  Inner  Temple,  1840;  Q.C.Il858;  Chairman  of  Suffolk  Quarter  Sessions; 
sat   as  a    Conservative    for    Cambridgeshire,    1874-81.      Married,    1844,    Marj' 
Packer,    daughter    of    James    Boggis    of    Baddow    Court,    Essex.       On    the 
8th,  in  Eaton  Square,  aged  92,  Lady  Hampton,  Augusta,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Champion    de    Crespigny ;    married,    first.    Colonel    Henry    Davies,    M.P.,    of 
Elmley  Park,  Worcester,  and  second,  1851,  Sir  Joseph  Pallington,  first  Baron 
Hampton.      On  the   10th,  at  Worcester,  Warwickshire,    aged  54,   General   Sir 
George  Henry  Waller,  third  baronet,  eldest  son  of  Sir.  Thos.  Waller,  whom  he 
survived  only  twelve  days ;  entered  the  Army,  7th  Foot,  1854,  and  served  in  the 
Crimea,   where  he   was    twice    wounded;    Assistant   Adjutant-General    of    the 
Eastern  District,  1880-5;  married,  1870,  Beatrice  K.  F.,  daughter  of  Christopher 
Tower,  of  Huntsmore,  Berks.     On  the  10th,  at  Carlton  Park,  Northants,  aged  82, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer,  eighth  bsironet;    educated  at  Eton,   and  Christ  College, 
Oxford;  B.A.,  1830;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  1835.     On  the  11th, 
at  Househill,  Nairn,  N.B.,  aged  64,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Augn^stus  Grant, 
C.B.,  C.S.I.,  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Grant,  parish  minister  at  Nairn  ;  educated  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen ;  obtained  a  cadetship  in  Indian  Army,  1846,  and 
served  at  the  two  sieges  of  Muttra,  Battle  of  Guzerat  and  the  Relief  of  Lucknow, 
and  was  wounded  on  several  occasions.    In  1860  he  started  on  the  journey  with 
Speke  into  Central  Africa,  and  in  1862  discovered  the  issue  of  the  Nile  from  the 
north  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  discovered  by  Speke  in  1857.     On  his  return  he 
took  the  part  of  Speke  in  his  controversy  with  Captain  Burton ;  wrote  a  narrative 
of  his  journey,  **  A  Walk  Across  Africa  "  (1864).   Maorried,  1865,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Andrew  Lawrie.    On  the  11th,  at  Oxford,  Suffolk,  aged  94,  Captain  John  Gree?i, 
who  had  served  as  an  able  seaman  on  board  H.M.S.  ffeda  in  Captain  Parry's 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole.     On  the  12th,  at  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park, 
aged  66,  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Marylebone, 
son  of  Provost  Fraser  of  Inverness ;  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Knox 
College,  Toronto,  and  Edinburgh  tFniversity ;  Minister  at  Montreal,  1851-9  ;  Free 
Church,  Inverness,  1857-70,  when  he  was  called  to  London.     On  the  12th,  at 
Bournemouth,  aged  47,  Valentine  Durrant,  author  of  "  The  Cheveley  Novels," 
"A   Modem   Minister"   (1877),  "Earl   Weir"   (1879),    and   many  other  works 
pubhshed  anonymously.     On  the  12th,  at  St.  Petersburg,  aged  51,  Dr.  WiUwlm 
Junker,  an  African  traveller  from  an  early  age.     In  1876  he  explored  the  Soudan, 
visiting  Khartoum,  Kassala,  &c.,  and  returned  there  in  1879,  but  was  stopped  in 
1883  by  the  Mahdist?.    Escaping  from  these,  he  joined  Emin  Pasha  and  Casati 
in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  finally  reached  Zanzibar  in  1886.     On  the  14th,  at  Glen 
Ban,  Abbeyleix,  aged  77,  William  Thomas  Poe,  son  of  Rev.  Jajnes  Hill  Poe, 
Rector  of  Nenagh,  Co.  Tipperary;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  B.A., 
1837;    called  to  the  bar  at  Dublin,   1842;   married,  first,   1842,   Mary  Ellen, 
daughter  of  George  Leslie,  of  Donaghadee,  and  second,  1854,  Hon.  Elizabeth 
Mary,  daughter  of  second  Viscount  Ferrard.      On  the  16th,  at  Standish  Hall, 
Wigan,  aged  76,  Nathaniel  Eckersley,  of  Carlton  Manor,  Yorks,  eldest  son  of  Jas. 
Eckersley,  of  Hindley  ;   sat  as  a  Consen'ative  for  Wigan,  1866-8,  and  1883-6 ; 
married,  first,  1841,  Mary,  daughter  of  Clinot  Fell,  of  Sharpler,  near  Bolton, 
and  second,  1852,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Ffarington,  of  Marie  Orma, 
Wigan.    On  the  15th,  at  Chertsey,  aged  58,  Frederick  Alers  Hankey,  M.P.,  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Alers  Hankey,  a  London  merchant  and  banker ;  returned  as  a 
Conservative  for  Chertsey  Division  of  Surrey,  1885,  and  again  in  1886 ;  married, 
1862,  Mary,  daughter  of  P.  W.  Flower,  and  second,  1865,  Marian,  daughter  of 
J.  Miller,  M.P.     On  the  16th,  at  Highfield,  Burton-on-Trent,  aged  69,  Henxy 
Wardle,  M.P.,  eldest  son  of  Francis  Wardle,  of  Twyford,   Berks;   partner  in 
brewery  of  Messrs.  Salt  &  Co. ;    for  many  years  Chairman  of  Burton  School 
Board ;  elected  as  a  Liberal  in  1885,  and  again  in  1886,  for  South  Derbyshire  ; 
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married,  1867,  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  T.  F.  Salt,  of  Burton-on-Trent.  On  the 
16th,  at  Brighton,  aged  61 ,  Auffustos  F.  F.  Stafford- Jemingham ,  tenth  Baron  Stafford. 
On  the  16th,  at  London,  aged  67,  Henry  Walter  Bates,  F.R.S.,  the  son  of  a  manu- 
facturer. Bom  at  Leicester  ;  early  showed  his  love  for  natural  history.  In  1848 
he  threw  lip  all  prospects  of  a  commercial  career,  and  joined  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace 
in  exploring  the  Amazon,  returning  in  1859,  and  some  time  afterwards  published 
*'  The  Naturalist  in  the  River  Amazon  "  (1863),  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  retained 
the  post  until  his  death.  On  the  16th,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mansions,  W., 
aged  61,  Thomas  Archer  Hutt,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  Born  at  Heckmondwike ;  educated 
at  Marburg,  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  early  obtained  a  position  in  the 
scientific  world ;  elected  F.R.S.  1861,  an  original  member  of  the  London 
^lathematical  Society,  a  member  of  the  Council  1864-83,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matical Physics  in  the  University  College,  London,  1865-7 ;  and  of  Mathematics, 
1867-70,  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant-Registrar  of  the  University,  and 
Director  of  Studies  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  1873-83.  On  the 
17th,  at  Christiania,  aged  75,  Johann  Sverdrup.  Bom  at  Jarlsberg  ;  practised  at 
the  bar  1841-50,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Storthing,  and  continued  politics 
until  1889,  when  the  Liberal  Ministry,  of  which  he  was  Premier,  was  defeated, 
and  he  retired  into  private  life.  On  the  17th,  at  South  Street,  Mayfair,  W.,  aged 
65,  Henry  Edward  Doyle,  C.B.,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Dublin,  third 
son  of  John  Doyle  (H.B.)  ;  was  appointed  Commissioner  for  Rome  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865 ;  Director- 
General  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  1869,  which  collection  owed  much  of 
its  value  and  importance  to  his  knowledge  and  zeal.  Married,  1866,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Bale,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Ireland.  On  the  19th,  at  Admiralty  House,  Sheemess,  aged  64,  Vice-Adxnlral 
Charles  T.  Curme,  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore ;  entered  the  Royal  Navy, 
1841.  On  the  22nd,  at  Dorchester  House,  Park  Lane,  aged  83,  Robert  Sta]n^er 
Hoi  ford,  of  Weston-Burt,  Gloucester,  eldest  son  of  George  Peter  Holford ;  educated 
at  Harrow  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  B.A.,  1829.  Married,  1854,  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  General  Lindsay,  of  Balcarres  ;  represented  East  Gloucestershire  as 
a  Conservative,  1855-72  ;  was  a  great  collector  of  pictures,  and  patron  of  art ;  built 
Dorchester  House.  On  the  22nd,  at  Biarritz,  aged  84,  Right  Rev.  Ashton 
Ozenden,  D.D. ;  educated  at  University  College,  Oxford;  B.A.,  1833;  Rector  of 
Pluckley,  Kent,  1848-69  ;  Bishop  of  Montreal  and  Metropolitan  of  Canada, 
1869-78 ;  Vicar  of  Hackington,  Kent,  1879-85 ;  author  of  several  devotional 
works  of  the  Evangelical  school.  On  the  23rd,  at  Rome,  aged  67,  Cardinal 
Mermillod.  Bom  at  Carouge,  near  Geneva  ;  educated  at  the  Jesuits  College, 
Freiburg ;  ordained,  1847  ;  elected,  1864,  Vicar-General  of  Geneva,  and  Bishop 
of  Hebron,  m  pariibus  ;  but  afterwards,  in  1873,  on  his  being  appointed  Bishop 
and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Geneva,  a  conflict  broke  out  between  that  Canton  and 
the  Capria,  which  ended  in  Bishop  Mermillod's  expulsion  from  Swiss  territory. 
In  1883  he  returned  as  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva;  and,  in  1890,  was 
created  Cardinal.  On  the  27th,  at  Cambridge,  aged  72,  Anne  Jemima  Clough, 
daughter  of  Jantes  Butler  Clough,  of  Plas  Clough,  Denbigh.  Bom  at  Liverpool ; 
spent  much  of  her  youth  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  opened  a  day-school 
in  Liverpool,  1842  ;  removed  to  Ambleside  in  1852,  and  continued  teaching  near 
the  Fell ;  in  1870  started  Lectures  for  Ladies  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and 
in  1871  was  invited  to  take  the  management  of  a  little  "hall"  for  five  students 
at  Cambridge.  From  this  sprang  "  Newnham,"  of  which  she  remained  the  prin- 
cipal until  her  death.  On  the  29th,  at  Paris,  aged  70,  General  Bordone.  Bom  at 
Avignon,  the  son  of  a  Sardinian  who  had  served  under  Napoleon  ;  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  was  an  Army  Surgeon  in  the  Sardinian  Army, 
1854-5;  invented  a  new  gun  carriage  ;  took  an  active  part  under  Garibaldi, 
whom  he  persuaded,  in  1870,  to  offer  his  sword  to  France,  and  was  the  head  of 
his  staff.  In  1871  he  was  imprisoned  for  three  weeks  by  the  Thiers  Government 
for  inciting  Garibaldi  to  revolt. 

MARCH. 


Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.O.,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Charles  Coode,  of  Bodmin  ;  was 
bom  in  1816,  and  educated  at  the 
Granmiar  School  of  his  native  town. 


Having  chosen  the  profession  of  civil 
engineer,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Rendell,  and  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed for  a  short  time  on  the  Great 
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Western  Railway.  In  1847  he  was 
appointed  resident  engineer  at  Portlaw 
harbour  and  breakwater,  and  succeeded 
to  the  sole  direction  of  the  works  on 
the  death,  in  1856,  of  Rendell,  the 
engineer-in-cbief,  but  the  works  were 
not  finally  completed  until  1 872,  when 
Mr.  Coode  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
employed  on,  and  had  designed  the 
breakwater  and  docks  at  Cape  Town, 
the  improvement  of  the  River  Bar  in 
Ireland,  the  breakwater  at  Colombo, 
and  various  harbours  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  elsewhere.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Harbours 
of  Refuge,  1858-9,  and  on  Metropolitan 
Sewage  Discharge,  1882-3,  on  the  In- 
ternational Consultative  Commission 
on  the  Surrey  Canal,  1884-5,  and  he 
planned  the  new  harbour  works  at 
Dover  and  Peterhead,  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  1888-9  ;  was  Chairman 
of  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Church 
Society,  and  President  of  the  Engineer- 
ing section  of  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Hygiene,  1891.  He  married, 
1842,  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Price 
of  Weston-super-Mare,  and  died  at 
Brighton,  March  2,  from  the  effects  of 
a  serious  operation  he  had  undergone 
in  Italy  in  the  preceding  autumn. 

Right  Honourable  Sir  Wm.  Oregory^ 
K.G.M.G.,  F.R.8. — William  Gregory,  the 
only  son  of  Robert  Gregory  of  Corle 
Park,  Co.  Gal  way,  was  bom  in 
1817,  and  after  being  educated  at 
Harrow,  where  he  obtained  the  Peel 
Medal,  also  at  Christ  Church,  he 
entered  Parliament  as  a  Conservative 
for  Dublin  City,  when  he  polled  8,826 
votes  against  3,435  given  to  Viscount 
Morpeth,  who,  as  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was 
afterwards  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
At  the  geueral  election  of  1847,  how- 
ever, Gregory  was  defeated  in  his  turn 
by  John  Reynolds,  '*  Draper  and 
Repealer,"  and  for  ten  years  remained 
out  of  Parliament,  and  interesting 
himself  chiefly  in  horse-racing.  In 
1857  he  was  returned  for  Co.  Gal- 
way  as  a  Liberal  Conservative,  and 
made  himself  remarkable  by  his  speak- 
ing, and  popular  by  his  manner.  His 
chief  efforts  were  directed  in  1862  to 
induce  the  Government  to  recognise 
the  Southern  Confederacy ;  moving  for 
paper  on  the  blockade,  which  he  re- 
garded as  illegal  and  ineffectual,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster's 
first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1866  he  raised  another  importajit 
debate  in  favour  of  exempting  private 


property  from  capture  at  sea,  and  at 
this  time  had  taken  his  place  definitely 
with  the  Liberal  party.    Nevertheless, 
on  the  question  of  a  Reform  Bill,  with 
extended  suffrage,  brought  in  by  Earl 
Russell's  Government  in  1866,  Sir  W. 
Gregory  voted  with    "  the   Cave "   on 
Lord  Dunkellin*s  amendment.     At  the 
general    election    which    followed   he 
was   returned   for   Co.    Galway  as    a 
Liberal,  and  held  the  seat  until  1872, 
when  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Ceylon.    During  his  governorship  he 
restored  the  ruined  temples  built   by 
the  Kandyan  Kings,  greatly  embellished 
the  capital,  and  by  restoring  the  village 
tanks  throughout  the  island  mitigated 
in  great  measure  the  periodical  distress 
arising  from  prolonged  droughts.     In 
1867  his  services  to  and  knowledge  of 
all  were  rewarded  by  his  appointment 
as  Trustee  of  the  National  Gallery,  a 
post    for  which,    as  he    subsequently 
showed,   he   was  eminently  qualified. 
In  the  Arabi   agitation   in  Egypt  Sir 
Wm.    Gregory    warmly  espoused   the 
cause  of  Arabi ;  but,  although   he  re- 
mained a  Liberal,  he  declined  to  asso- 
ciate with  Home  Rulers.     He  married, 
first,  1872,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Wm.  Clay  and  widow  of  Jas.  Temple 
Boudoin,   and  second,  1880,  Augusta, 
daughter  of  Dudley   Pearse,   of  Rox- 
borough,   County  Galway.      He    was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council,    1871;    K.C.M.G.,  1875;  and 
died,   March  6,  at  his  residence,   St. 
Greorge's  Place. 

Honourable  Edwards  Pierrepont 
(D.C.L.  hon.),  a  prominent  United  States 
politician,  who  died  at  New  York  on 
March  6,  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, in  1817.  In  1837  he  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  (an  institution 
founded  by  his  great-grandfather  and 
two  other  clergymen  in  1700),  and  in 
1840  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
city  of  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  removing  five  years  later 
to  New  York  State,  where  he  afterwards 
resided.  During  the  next  twelve  years 
his  success  at  the  bar  was  so  great  that 
he  became  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
profession,  and  in  1857  was  elected  a 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York 
State.  A  speech  delivered  during  the 
following  year  brought  him  prominently 
before  the  country,  and  from  that  day 
his  reputation  became  national.  Al- 
though a  Democrat  in  politics,  he 
supported  President  Lincoln.  In  1862 
he  was  appointed  a  special  judge  to 
try  prisoners  of  war,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  employed  by  the  Government 
to  prosecute  the  case  against  John  H. 
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Surratt  for  aiding  the  Lincoln  murder 
conspiracy.  An  ardent  supporter  of 
General  Grant  for  the  Presidency, 
Judge  Pierrepont  received  as  his  reward 
from  the  new  President  the  position  of 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  fight  in  New  York 
against  the  famous  ** Tweed  Ring." 
In  1873  General  Grant  offered  him  the 
post  of  Minister  to  Russia,  but  he  was 
forced  to  decline  the  honour  on  account 
of  his  health.  In  1875,  however,  he 
entered  the  Cabinet  as  Attorney- 
General,  remaining  in  that  position 
till  the  spring  of  1876,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  General  Schenck 
as  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  his  pre- 
decessor having  been  forced  to  resign 
owing  to  his  unfortunate  connection 
with  the  Emma  Mine.  It  was  during 
Mr.  Pierrepont's  official  residence  in 
London  that  General  Grant  made  his 
visit  to  England.  The  election  of 
President  Hays  brought  about  Mr. 
Pierrepont's  resignation,  and,  returning 
to  the  United  States  in  1878,  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York,  but  had  latterly  lived  in  retire- 
ment. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. — Frede- 
rick William  Louis  Charles,  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  and  the  Rhine,  K.G., 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Charles 
William  of  Hesse,  and  nephew  of  Louis 
III.,  Grand  Duke.  He  was  born  on 
September  12,  1837,  at  Bessungen  near 
Darmstadt,  where  he  was  educated, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  Army, 
serving  through  its  various  grades,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Colonel- 
General  of  Prussian  Infantry  with  the 
rank  of  Field-Marshal  ;  Colonel  of 
three  Hessian  regiments,  as  well  as  of 
a  Russian,  an  Austrian  and  a  Bavarian 
regiment.  In  1862,  being  then  second 
in  succession  to  the  Grand-Ducal 
throne,  he  married  at  Osborne  the 
Princess  Alice  of  Great  Britain,  second 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  1870 
he  took  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  as  commander  of  division,  whilst 
the  Princess  established  hospitals  and 
trained  nurses  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  In  1873  their  second 
son,  Prince  Frederick,  just  two  years 
old,  lost  his  life  by  falling  from  a 
window.  In  1877  he  succeeded  under 
the  title  of  Louis  IV.  to  the  Grand 
Duchy,  his  father  having  predeceased 
his  uncle,  and  in  the  following  year 
Ills  wife,  tlie  Princess  Alice,  died  on 
tlie  anniversary  of  her  father's  death 
from  diphtheria,  taken  whilst  nursing 
her  youngest  child,  who  also  succumbed. 


In  1883  the  world  was  surprised  by  the 
news  of  the  Grand  Duke's  marriage 
with  Madame  de  Kolomine,  but  the 
union  was  dissolved  after  a  few  months' 
duration.  His  death  took  place  at 
Darmstadt  on  March  18  from  a  para- 
lytic seizure  which  had  taken  him  a 
week  previously. 

Viscount  Hampden. — Henry  Bou- 
verie  William  Brand,  P.C,  G.C.B.,  first 
Viscoimt  Hampden,  the  second  son 
of  twenty-first  Baron  Dacre,  was  born 
Dec.  24,  1814,  and  after  being  educated 
at  Eton,  became  Private  Secretary 
to  Sir  George  Grey — when  Home 
Secretary,  1846-52.  In  1852  he  was 
returned  as  a  Liberal  for  Lewes,  and 
retained  the  seat  until  1868.  From 
1855-68  he  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1858; 
and  from  1859-66  was  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Wm.  Hayter  and  afterwards 
with  Mr.  W.  P.  Adam,  Liberal  *'  Whip," 
and  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  In  1868  ho  exchanged  his 
seat  at  Lewes  for  Cambridgeshire, 
which  he  represented  until  he  quitted 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1884.  In 
1872,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Deni- 
son,  Mr.  Brand  was  nominated  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer  proposing  and  Mr.  Locke  King 
seconding  the  motion,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously,  and  he  was  re-elected 
with  the  same  unanimity  in  1874  and 
again  in  1880.  Mr.  Brand's  services 
to  the  House  as  Speaker  were  not  less 
important  than  those  he  had  rendered 
to  his  party  as  Whip.  His  tenure  of 
office  was  marked  by  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party,  and  by  the  development  of  ob- 
struction as  a  scientific  system.  In  his 
first  session  Mr.  Brand  had  to  control 
a  **  scene "  in  the  House,  occasioned 
by  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  attack  on  the 
Civil  List,  when  certain  of  the  Tory 
party  showed  their  feelings  in  a  very 
unparhamentary  manner.  And  in  1875 
he  had  to  calm  Mr.  PlinisoU  and  to 
receive  an  apology  from  him  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  denounced 
the  Government  for  neglecting  the 
interests  of  the  sailors  in  the  merchant 
navy.  In  1877  what  became  known 
as  the  Irish  Obstruction  policy  was  first 
put  to  the  test.  At  that  time  there 
were  only  five  members  of  the  Home 
Rule  party  who  followed  Mr.  Parnell. 
Nevertheless  they  showed  that,  by 
moving  alternately  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  and  of  the  House,  they 
would  indefinitely  prolong  the  discus- 
sion upon  any  topic;  and  night  after 
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night  the  House  rose  after  a  protracted 
sitting  without  having  accomplished 
any  business.  On  July  2,  1877,  the 
House  met  as  usual  at  four  o'clock. 
Supply  was  obstructed  by  seven  mem- 
bers ;  seventeen  divisions  were  taken, 
and  the  House  was  coimted  out  at  a 
quarter  past  seven  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  On  July  31  in  the 
same  year  the  South  Africa  Bill  was  in 
committee,  and  the  sitting  was  pro- 
longed till  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day — a  Wednesday. 
Twenty-one  divisions  were  taken,  in 
eighteen  of  which  not  more  than  five 
members  constituted  the  minority.  In 
the  following  session  the  same  course 
was  pursued,  and  the  Irish  members 
beginning  to  understand  the  object  of 
Mr.  Pamell's  tactics  rallied  to  him  in 
greater  numbers ;  and  three  all-night 
sittings  were  recorded  in  1878 — one  of 
them  (August  26)  lasting  for  twenty- 
one  hours. 

When  the  dissolution  took  place 
Mr.  Brand  hesitated  to  seek  re-election, 
and  expressed  his  desire  to  be  released, 
but  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister,  urged  Mr.  Brand  to 
reconsider  his  request,  stating  that  his 
continuance  as  Speaker  would  be  of 
great  advantage.  It  was  not  \mtil 
1881  that  the  decisive  action  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Brand  that  will  always  render 
his  occupation  of  the  chair  memorable. 
On  January  24  Mr.  Forster  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Person  and  Property  in 
Ireland.  The  debate  was  adjourned 
till  the  next  day,  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
moved  that  the  Bill,  and  its  com- 
panion the  Arms  Bill,  be  proceeded 
with  de  die  in  diein.  The  motion  was 
fiercely  opposed  and  obstructed  by  a 
minority  that  numbered  thirty-three 
when  a  division  was  taken  after  a  sit- 
ting of  twenty-two  hours.  On  January 
31  the  debate  was  resumed  on  the 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  Mr. 
Forster's  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  announ- 
cing early  in  the  evening  that  he 
expected  to  take  the  first  reading  of 
the  Bill  at  that  sitting.  The  Home 
Rulers  openly  stated  that  every  form 
of  the  House  would  be  used  to  defeat 
this  intention,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  struggle.  The  majority 
was  kept  together  by  relays  of  Liberal 
and  Conservative  members,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone being  supported  by  the  Opposi- 
tion, as  well  as  by  his  own  party,  and 
the  Speaker  and  Deputy  Speaker 
occupied  the  chair  in  turns.  The 
Home  Rulers  were  now  numerous 
enough  to  adopt  the  system  of  relays, 
and  a  prospect  was  thus  opened  of  an 


indefinitely  long  sitting.  The  House, 
in  fact,  sat  continuoudy  all  Monday 
night,  all  day  on  Tuesday,  all  Tuesday 
night,  till  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning.  Then,  after  more  than 
forty-one  hours,  came  the  crisis  and 
the  end.  At  nine  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day morning  Mr.  Biggar  was  talking 
when  the  Speaker,  who  had  retired 
at  half-past  eleven  on  Tuesday  night, 
resumed  the  chair.  In  a  few  grave 
words  Mr.  Brand  declared  that  the 
motion  was  being  resisted  by  an  incon- 
siderable minority,  and  by  obstruc- 
tion which  had  been  recognised  as  a 
Parliamentajy  offence.  The  dignity, 
credit,  and  authority  of  the  House 
were  threatened,  and  it  was  necessary 
they  should  be  vindicated.  He  was 
satisfied  that  he  should  best  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  House  if,  by  the  inherent 
authority  of  the  chair,  he  declined  to 
call  on  any  more  members  to  speak, 
and  proceeded  to  put  the  several 
questions.  He  then  put  the  motion 
that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  the 
Bill,  and  on  a  division  the  motion  was 
carried  by  164  to  19,  and  the  Bill  was 
read  a  first  time,  the  Irish  members 
leaving  the  House  in  a  body.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  regulation  as  regards 
"urgency"  was  adopted  by  the  House, 
and  more  stringent  rules  of  procedure 
were  framed,  in  all  of  which  Mr. 
Brand's  long  Parliamentary  experience 
was  of  the  greatest  service.  The 
critical  moment  was  now  passed,  and 
the  Speaker,  taking,  as  he  himself  said, 
a  new  and  exceptional  course,  had  by 
his  own  courage  rescued  the  House 
from  a  position  of  great  danger  and 
discredit. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1884,  the  Speaker,  on  whom 
in  1881  the  order  of  G.C.B.  had  been 
somewhat  unusually  conferred,  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  retire,  and  on 
Feb.  25  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  the 
customary  vote  of  thanks  in  eloquent 
words ;  it  was  seconded  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote ;  but  Mr.  Pamell,  speaking 
for  the  Irish  party,  whilst  disclaiming 
any  personal  hostility,  felt  "bound, 
though  with  great  regret  and  pain,  to 
remember  that  certain  of  your  official 
actions  have,  in  our  judgment,  aided 
in  producing  grievous  misfortune  and 
wrong  to  our  country,  and  infiicting 
much  injustice  and  hardship  upon 
many  individuals  in  Ireland.  Believing 
with  all  humility  that  these  actions 
were  in  excess  of  the  authority  conferred 
upon  you  by  the  Ruler  of  the  House, 
and  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  its 
members,  we  feel  that  we  should 
stultify  ourselves  if  we  tacitly  agreed 
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to  the  resolution.  We  >vish,  therefore, 
to  say  '  No  '  to  the  question ;  but  we  do 
not  intend  to  trouble  the  harmony  of 
the  House  by  taking  a  division."  On 
his  retirement  from  the  Speakership, 
Sir  Henry  Brand,  in  accordance  with 
precedent,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Viscount,  choosing  the  title  of  Hamp- 
den of  Glynde  (Sussex),  in  connection 
with  his  descent  from  John  Hampden 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

After  his  elevation  to  the  peerage. 
Lord  Hampden  took  little  part  in 
political  life,  but  devoted  himself  to 
farming,  and  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman.  On  his  dairy  farm  at 
Glynde,  which  was  of  about  650  acres 
in  extent,  all  the  cows  were  of  the 
Jersey  breed,  the  production  of  butter 
and  cream  being  the  sole  object  in 
view.  By  the  separation  by  mechanical 
process  of  cream  from  the  milk,  butter 
could  be  produced  in  half  the  time 
usually  required,  and  by  the  adoption 
of  every  practical  invention  Lord 
Hampden  showed  how  dairy-farming 
could  be  made  profitable  both  to  the 
farmer  and  the  labourers,  all  of  whom 
had  allotments  and  some  interest  in 
the  general  results  of  the  farm.  He 
married.  1838,  Eliza,  daughter  of 
General  Robert  Ellice  ;  was  appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Sussex,  1886;  and 
succeeded  to  the  Barony  of  Dacre, 
1890.  He  died  at  Pau,  where  he  had 
been  wintering,  on  starch  14  from  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs. 

Professor  Freeman.  — Edward  Augus- 
tus Freeman,  only  surviving  son  of 
John  Freeman,  of  Pedmore  Hall,  Wor- 
cester, was  born  at  Harboume,  in  Staf- 
fordshire in  1823.  He  was  educated 
privately,  and  in  1841  was  elected  a 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  gi-aduated  in  1845  as  a 
second  class  in  Classics,  and  shortly 
afterwards  showed  the  influence  of 
the  "  Oxford  Movement "  by  his  *'  His- 
tory- of  Architecture  "  (1849),  and 
similar  works  followed  about  the  same 
time,  in  which  the  Gothic  art  was 
enthusiastically  admired.  A  few  years 
later  he  published  his  "  History  and 
Conquests  of  the  Saracens"  (1856), and 
p-bout  the  same  time  commenced  a 
course  of  regular  writing  on  historical 
subjects  in  periodicals.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Saturday  Ileviciv,  and  remained  con- 
nected with  that  paper  for  over  thirty 
years.  In  1863  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  "History  of  Federal 
Government,"  dealing  especially  with 
Greek  history,  but  it  was  not  followed  up, 
and   his  more  important  "History  of 


the  Norman  Conquest  **  began  to  appear 
in  1867,  the  fifth  and  last  volume  being 
published  in  1876.  Amongst  his  other 
works  were :  "  The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  Europe"  (1883),  several 
volumes  of  essays,  and  the  first  two 
volimies  of  a  *•  History  of  Sicily " 
(1891). 

In  1868,  having  fixed  himself  at 
Sommerleaze,  near  Wells,  he  offered 
himself  as  the  Liberal  candidate  for 
East  Somersetshire,  but  was  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll.  In  1876  he  warmly 
supported  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian 
cause  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  after- 
wards the  Russians  against  the  Turks. 
It  was  during  the  crisis  chat  ensued 
that  Mr.  Freeman  uttered  at  a  meeting 
in  St.  James's  Hall  the  frequently  mis- 
quoted words:  "Perish  our  Indian 
Empire,  rather  than  that  wrong  should 
be  done."  He  followed  Mr.  Gladstone 
in'  his  sbdhesion  to  Home  Rule,  but 
desired  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers from  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster. In  1884  he  was  appointed 
Regiiis  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  succession 
to  Dr.  Stubbs  ;  Hon.  D.C.L.  of  Ox- 
ford, 1870  ;  Hon.  LL.D.  of  Cam- 
bridge, 1874;  and  of  Edinburgh,  1884; 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Greek  Order 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  Knight  of  various 
Servian  and  Montenegrin  Orders.  He 
married,  1847,  Eleanor,  fourth  daughter 
of  Rev.  Robert  Gutch,  Rector  of 
Segrave,  Leicestershire,  and  died  at 
Alicante,  in  Spain,  on  March  16,  of 
small-pox. 

Walt  Wliltman. — The  "  Laureate  of 
the  American  Democracy,"  as  he  was 
called,  was  the  son  of  Walter  and 
Louisa  Whitman,  and  was  bom  at 
Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  on 
May  31,  1819.  His  father  was  the 
descendant  of  an  English  family  settled 
at  Huntington  in  1 660,  and  his  mother 
was  of  the  old  Long  Island  Dutch 
family  of  Van  Velsor.  Walter  Whit- 
man, their  eldest  son,  was  educated 
until  he  was  thirteen  at  Brooklyn,  and 
was  then  successively  placed  in  a 
lawyer's  office,  a  doctor's  dispensary, 
and  a  printing  house,  where  for  two 
years  he  was  engaged  as  a  compositor. 
In  1836  he  became  a  teacher  in  countrv 
schools,  and  simultaneously  began 
writing  in  the  local  newspapers  and 
magazines.  In  1889  he  set  up,  both  as 
author  and  compositor,  a  weekly  news- 
paper at  Huntington,  the  Long  Islander ^ 
and  for  the  next  twelve  years  united 
the  two  occupations,  spending  the 
winters  1840-45  in  New  York  engaged 
in  literary  work  and  the  summers  in 
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the  country  doing  farm  work.  After 
editing  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  two 
years,  he  began  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  returning  to  New 
York,  where  in  1850  he  edited  the  first 
number  of  the  Freeman.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  up  carpentering,  and  be- 
gan to  build  houses  in  Brooklyn,  which 
he  found  to  be  so  profitable  that  in 
1854  he  was  able  to  give  it  up  and  to 
devote  himself  to  "  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  democracy  and  of  the 
natural  man,"  embodying  his  ideas  in 
a  volume  (1855)  printed  by  himself  and 
published  under  the  title  of  '*  Leaves 
of  Grass,"  which  Emerson  declared  to 
be  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  wit 
and  wisdom  America  had  produced. 
Generally,  however,  the  book  met  with 
a  cold  reception,  as  did  an  extended 
edition  published  in  the  following  year, 
but  a  more  sumptuous  edition,  supple- 
mented by  a  number  of  new  poems, 
called  "  Enfans  d'Adam,"  and  pub- 
lished at  Boston  in  1860,  drew  forth 
much  hostile  criticism.  In  1862,  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
Whitman  joined  his  regiment  and 
wintered  with  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac ;  ministering  with  noble  devotion 
to  the  wounded.  He  was  struck  down 
by  hospital  malaria,  and  on  his  reco- 
very was  appointed  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at 
Washington,  but  was  very  soon  dis- 
missed by  Secretary  Harlan  for  his 
authorship  of  *♦  Leaves  of  Grass."  He 
still  continued  his  hospital  work,  and 
composed  "  President  Lincoln's  Fune- 
ral Hymn,"  and  shortly  afterwards 
another  clerkship  was  given  him  in  the 
ofl&ce  of  the  Attorney-General,  which 
he  continued  to  hold  while  lecturing 
on  President  Lincoln  and  writing  for 
the  magazines.  Fresh  editions  of  his 
"  Leaves  of  Grass,"  with  additions, 
appeared  in  1866  and  1870,  with  a  new 
volume  of  poems  "  Passage  to  India," 
and  a  prose  work,  •'  Democratic  Vistas." 
In  1871  Whitman  declaimed  a  new 
poem  at  the  American  Institute,  and 
again  in  1872  at  Dartmouth  College, 
but  in  1873  he  was  struck  down  by 
paralysis,  was  forced  to  resign  his 
ofi&ce,  and  came  to  reside  at  Camden, 
N.J.  From  this  time  he  continued  to 
write  at  short  intervals,  and  in  1888 


published  an  autobiographical  volume 
entitled  *'  Specimen  Days ;  a  Collec- 
tion," and  in  1888  he  added  to  the 
"  Leaves  "  "  Saws  at  Seventy  "  and 
other  poems.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
sixty-eighth  birthday  he  received  from 
his  English  admirers  a  purse  of  gold, 
and  on  his  seventieth,  congratulations 
of  men  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  His  last  production  was  an 
ode  to  the  new  Republic  of  Brazil, 
written  in  January  1890,  and  from 
that  time  his  health  began  to  decline 
rapidly,  and  he  died  on  March  26  at 
his  old  cottage  in  Michle  Street,  Cam- 
den, N.J.  His  funeral  at  Starleigh 
Cemetery,  Camden,  was  attended  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  and 
was  marked  by  a  funeral  oration  from 
Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll. 

Sir  William  Bowman,  F.R.S.,  M.D., 
LL.D. — The  eminent  oculist  was  the  son 
of  John  Eddowes  Bowman,  a  natura- 
list of  some  distinction.  He  was  bom 
at  Nantwich,  1816,  and  educated  at 
Hazlewood  School,  Birmingham,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Birmingham  General  . 
Hospital.  In  1837  he  came  to  London 
and  studied  at  King's  College,  where 
two  years  later  he  became  Demonstra- 
tor of  Anatomy,  and  in  recognition  of 
several  important  researches  on  the 
movements  of  voluntary  muscle  and 
other  subjects,  he  was  elected  in  1841 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  receiving 
one  of  the  gold  medals  in  1842.  From 
this  time  onwards  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  held  in  succession  the  posts  of 
assistant  surgeon  (1846)  at  the  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital — surgeon  (1851), 
and  surgeon  (1854)  King's  College  Hos- 
pital, where  ne  became  the  pioneer  of 
microscopic  work,  and  in  extending  the 
use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  at  length 
became  practically  unrivalled  in  his 
branch  of  science,  and  was  especially 
known  as  a  skilful  operator.  He  mar- 
ried, 1842,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Paget  of  Leicester,  and  was  created  a 
baronet,  1884.  A  few  years  before  his 
death  he  had  almost  altogether  retired 
from  professional  work,  and  died  after 
a  short  illness  on  March  29  at  his 
house,  Joldwynds,  Holmbury,  St.  Mary, 
Surrey,  where  he  spent  much  of  his 
later  life  in  the  cultivation  of  orchids. 


On  the  4th,  at  Old  Windsor,  aged  45,  Rev.  Robert  SkefiOngton  Ross,  of 
Bladensbury,  eldest  son  of  David  Ross,  of  Bladensbury;  educated  at  Radley 
and  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  B.A.  1873;  rowed  in  the  University  Boat  against 
Cambridge ;  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  was  also  Captain  of  the  Royal 
South  Down  Militia.  Having  become  in  1876  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  made  over  his  interest  in  the  family  estates  to  his  next  brother,  and 
some  time  later  was  ordained  priest  of  a  parish  mission  near  Preston,  where,  in 
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his  devotion  to  his  work,  his  health  broke  down.  On  the  5th,  at  Hertford,  aged 
81,  Admiral  Thomas  Pickering  Thompson,  son  of  Bear- Admiral  John  Thompson ; 
entered  Royal  Navy,  1823 ;  accompanied  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chesney's  Euphrates 
expedition,  1885;  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Magicienne  served  oft  the  coast  of 
Syria,  1840 ;  Chinese  War,  1849 ;  and  subsequently  in  North  America  and 
Mediterranean.  On  the  5th,  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  London,  aged  79,  George 
BazTOW  Gregory,  of  Boarzeel,  Sussex,  son  of  John  Swarbreck  Gregory,  of 
Shoreham,  Kent ;  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  delivered  the  Latin  speech  on  the 
accession  of  William  IV.,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  entered  the  firm 
of  Gregory,  Skirrow  &  Rowclifle,  solicitors,  of  which  he  became  in  time  the 
head ;  represented  East  Sussex,  1868-85,  and  North  Sussex,  1885-6,  as  a  Con- 
servative ;  Treasurer  of  the  Foundling  Hospital ;  married,  1847,  Maria  Teresa, 
daughter  of  K.  E.  Price,  of  Valparaiso.  On  the  6th,  at  Evreux,  aged  78, 
M.  Martel,  ex- President  of  French  Senate,  born  at  St.  Omer ;  sat  as  Deputy  for 
the  Pas-de  Calais  in  1849,  and  retired  from  public  life  after  the  coup  d'6UU  until 
1863,  when  he  was  returned  for  St.  Omer,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
*' Third  Party"  ;  after  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  he  supported  M.  Thiers;  was 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  Justice  in  M.  Jule  Simon's  Cabinet,  1876-9,  when 
ho  succeeded  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  soon 
afterwards  retired  to  private  life.  On  the  6th,  at  Paris,  aged  79,  Vice-Admlral 
Jurien  de  la  Gravl^re,  born  at  Brest ;  saw  much  service  in  the  East,  and 
succeeded  Admiral  Bruat  in  command  of  the  French  Fleet  in  the  Black  Sea, 
1855,  and  afterwards  blockaded  Venice,  1860 ;  commanded  the  naval  division  in 
the  Mexican  expedition,  1861,  and  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Paris,  1870;  he 
was  a  distinguished  author,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  his  travels  and  campaigns, 
and  in  1888  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  On  the  7th,  at 
Cheltenham,  aged  72,  Rev.  Arthur  Mosley,  M.A. ;  graduated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  1840 ;  ordained  1843,  and  succeeded  his  brother.  Rev.  Thos.  Mozley,  as 
Rector  of  Plymtree,  Devon.  On  the  9th,  at  Bournemouth,  aged  66,  Francis 
Ck>lvllle  Hyde,  only  son  of  John  Hyde,  of  Syndale.  Kent;  educated  at  Eton, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  High  Sheriff  for  Kent,  1853;  married,  1850, 
Charlotte  Amelia,  third  daughter  of  General  Sir  Ralph  Darling,  G.C.H. 
On  tlie  9th,  at  South  Kensington,  aged  61,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Byng 
Harman,  K.C.B.,  Military  Secretary  to  the  Conunander-in-Chief,  son  of  John 
Harman,  of  Moor  Hall,  Cookham ;  educated  at  Marlborough  ;  entered  the  Army, 
1849  ;  served  in  the  34th  Regiment  through  the  Crimean  War,  and  was  wounded 
seven  times  in  the  attack  of  the  Redan,  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  at  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow,  1856-7 ;  Assistant  Inspector  of  Volunteers,  1860-5  ;  Assistant  Indian 
Secretary,  West  Indies,  1866-7  ;  D.A.G.,  Windward  and  Leeward  Forces,  1867- 
72;  A.A.G.,  Aldershot,  1874-7;  D.A.G.,  Ireland,  1878-82 ;  Major-General,  Expe- 
ditionary Force,  Egypt ;  commanding  the  van  of  operations,  1882-3  ;  D.A.G.  to 
the  Forces,  1883-5,  when  he  was  appointed  Military  Secretary.  Married,  1868, 
Helen  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Tonge,  of  Starborough  Castle,  Edenbridge. 
On  the  10th.  at  Newnham  Paddox,  Warwick,  aged  68,  Earl  of  Denbigh  and  Des- 
mond, Rudolph  William  Basil,  seventh  Earl  of  Denbigh  and  Desmond,  a  Count  of 
Hapsi)urg  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  Earl  of  Desmond ;  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1850, 
and  was  subsequently  received  as  a  lay  brother  of  the  Capuchin  Order.  He 
married,  first,  1H46,  Louisa,  daughter  of  David  Pamont,  of  Dowing,  Co.  Flint ; 
and,  secoud,  1857,  May,  daughter  of  Robert  Berkeley,  of  Spebbley  Park, 
Worcester,  and  was  buried  at  the  Franciscan  ^lonastery,  St.  .Asaph.  On  the 
12th,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  74,  John  Cairns,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Theological  College  at  Edinburgh ;  educated  at  Edinburgh  University ; 
ordained  pastor  at  Berwick-on -Tweed,  1845  ;  in  1867,  appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
Apologetics  at  the  United  Presbyterian  College;  and,  in  1872,  elected  Principal. 
On  the  12th,  at  Paris,  aged  80,  Louis  Lalame,  Life  Senator,  and  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Began  life  as  an  engineer ;  superintended  the  Ateliers 
NatiouauXj  established  in  1848,  and  was  afterwards  imprisoned  for  denouncing  the 
expedition  to  Home  ;  employed  in  the  Crimea  to  make  roads  for  the  French 
Army  Service  ;  in  1872,  represented  France  on  the  Bulgarian  Frontier  Committee, 
and,  until  1880,  was  Chairman  of  the  Paris  Omnibus  Company.  On  the  14th,  at 
Wilton  Crescent,  S.W.,  aged  59,  Lady  de  Ros,  Lady  Elisabeth  Egerton,  eldest 
daughter  of  second  Earl  of  Wilton.  Married,  1855,  Dudley,  twentieth  Baron  de  Ros. 
On  the  15th,  at  Ham  Common,  aged  106,  "Granny  "  Morfew,  widow  of  a  toll-keeper; 
she  retained  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  but  had  become  very  deaf  and  blind 
in  the  last  two  years  of  her  life.     On  the  16th,  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  aged  75,  Right 
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Rev.  Mesac  Thomas,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Goulbourn ;  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  B.A.,  1840;  Vicar  of  Tuddenham, 
Suffolk,  and  Attleborough,  Warwick  ;  Clerical  Secretary,  Colonial  and  Continental 
Church   Society,  1851-63,   when   he  was  appointed  to   the  Bishopric   of  Gk)ul- 
boum,  carved  out  of  the  Diocese  of  Sydney,  N.S.W.     On  the  16th,  at  Edinburgh, 
aged  72,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Edin- 
burgh and  St.  Andrews,  and  Metropolitan  of  Scotland.    Bom  at  Edinburgh,  the 
son  of  a  solicitor ;  educated  at  the  High  School  there,  and  at  Blair's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  at  the  Scots'  College,  Rome  ;  ordained  in  1843,  and  he  was  soon 
after  appointed  Professor  of  Classics  at  Blair's  College,  and,  after  filling  many 
posts,  was,  in  1885,  appointed  Archbishop  of  Edinburgh,  the  first  archiepiscopsd 
appointment  in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation.    He  was  a  profound  Classical  and 
Oriental  scholar,   and  the  author  of  several   learned  works.     On  the  16th,  at 
Portman    Square,   W.,  aged  80,   Lady  Hamilton    of   Woodbrook,   Co.    Tyrone, 
Marlanna  Augusta,  daughter  of  Major-General  Sir  Jas.  Cockburn,  Bart.    Married, 
1834,  Sir  James  J.  Hamilton,  Bart.,  of  Woodbrook.     On  the  17th,  at  Claremont, 
Pendleton,  aged  66,  Oliver  He3nvood,  second  son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood,  first 
baronet.      Married,  1847,  Eleanor,  only  daughter  of  Richard  Watson  Barton,  of 
Springwood,    Co.    Lancaster.      On   the    18th,   at   Middleton   Cheney,    a^ed   73, 
Rev.   William  Edward  Buckley;   graduated  First  Class  in  Classics,   Brasenose 
College,    1839,    of    which   he  became  Fellow  and  Tutor;   Professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  1848-50 ;   Rector  of   Middleton   Cheney,   1853  ;   Professor  of  Classics  at 
Haileybury   College,   1850-59;    a  recognised  authority  of  English   black   letter 
publications    and    early    English    poetry.      On    the     19th,     at    York     Street> 
Portman   Square,   W.,   aged  89,   Sir  Francis  Charles  Knowles,  of  Lovell  Hill, 
County  Berks,    third    baronet.    M.A.,    F.R.S.,    F.S.A.  ;    educated    at    Trinity 
CoUege,    Cambridge ;    22nd  Wrangler,   1825 ;    called   to  the  bar   at    Lincoln's 
Inn,  1834.      Married,  1831,  Emma,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Ed.  Pocock,  second 
baronet.  At  the  age  of  70  he  gained  the  Telford  Prize  for  Mathematical  proficiency. 
On  the  20th,    at  Gloucester    Street,    S.W.,  aged    69,    Lieutenant-Oeneral    Sir 
William  Russell,  second  baronet,  C.B.,  of  Charlton  Park,  Gloucestershire.     Bom 
in  Calcutta ;  entered  7th  Hussars  as  comet,  1841 ;  served  in  the  Crimean  ccmi- 
paign  and  Indian  Mutiny  with  great  distinction,  commanding  the  Cavalry  Brigade 
under  Lord  Strathnairn.     Sat  for  Dover  as  a  Liberal,  1867-9,  and  for  Norwich, 
1860-74.     Married,  1863,  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  R.  Wilson.     On  the  21st,  on 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  aged  40,  Arthur  Gorin^^  Thomas.     Studied  music  in 
Paris,  1875-7,  and  subsequently  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music ;  author  of  tho 
"  Sun- Worshippers,"  produced   at  the   Norwich   Festival,  1881;  "Esmeralda" 
(1883)  ;  "  Nadeschda  "  (1885) ;  and  other  light  operas.     On  the  22nd,  at  Ems- 
worth,  Hants,  aged  78,  Major  Sir  Robert  Miller  Mundy,  E.C.M.O.,  son  of  Edward 
Miller  Mundy,  of  Shipley  Hall,  Co.  Derby.     Entered  Royal  Artillery,  1833  ;  served 
as  Lioutenant-Colonel,  Osmanli  Horse  Artillery,  1855-6  ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Grenada,  1863-5;  Administrator  of  Windward  Islands,  1865;  of  British  Guiana, 
1865-8;    Windward   Islands,  1868-9;  Leeward  Islands,  1871;    and   Lieutenant- 
Governor    of    British    Honduras,   1871-4.     Married,   1841,   Isabella   Leyboume, 
daughter  of  General  Leybourne  Popham,  of  Littlecote,  Wilts.     On  the  23rd,  at 
Alderdale  Lodge,  Lancashire,  aged  63,   Nathaniel  Buckley,   eldest  son  of  Abel 
Buckley,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne.     Sat  for  Stalybridge,  1871-4.     On  the  25th,  at 
Lochnaw  Castle,  Stranraer,  N.B.,  aged  73,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  eighth  baronet. 
Educated  at  Harrow ;  entered  93rd  Highlanders,  and  was  afterwards  Captain,  4th 
Light  Dragoons.     Sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Wigtownshire,  1856-68.     Married,  1846, 
Lady  iMary  Arabella,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gainsborough,     On  the  27th,  at 
Connington  Castle,  Peterborough,  aged  91,  John  Mayer  Heathcote,  eldest  son  of 
John  Heathcote,  M.P.  for  Ripon.     Educated  at  Eton  and   St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge  :  twice  contested  Hunts,  unsuccessfully  as  a  Liberal,  but  in  1867  was 
elected  against  Mr.  Edward  Fellowes,  but  was  unseated  after  a  scrutiny.     He- 
took  an  active  part  in  draining  the  Bedford  Fens.     Married,  1833,  Hon.  Emily 
Frances,  daughter  of  third  Lord  Colborne.     On  the  28th,  at  Whetstone,  aged  48, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Charles  Larcum,  R.A.,  second  baronet,  of  Little  Testwood, 
Hants.     Educated  at  Woolwich  Academy;  entered  Royal  Artillery,  1870;  retired 
1887.     Married,  1881,  Jeanie,  daughter  of  Alexander  Perceval,  of  Temple  House, 
Sligo.     On  the  29th,  at  Brussels,  aged  55,  Joseph  de  Riquet,  Prince  de  Chimay  et 
de  Caraman,  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  for  some  time  Secretary  to  the 
Brussels  Legation  at  Paris ;  Governor  of  Hainault,  1870-8.     Married,  1857,  Marie, 
daughter  of  Vicomte  Napoleon  de  Monsequiou-Fezensac.     On  the  29th,  at  Wok- 
ingham, aged  79,  by  his  own  hand,  John  Saddler,  a  historical  line  engraver,  who 
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had  originally  assisted  John  and  Thomas  Landseer,  and  was  apprentice  to  George 
Coke,  the  engraver  of  Turner's  "  Southern  Coast  of  England."  He  was  for 
many  years  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund.  On  the  80th,  at 
Sherringham,  Norfolk,  aged  82,  Henzy  Ramey  Upcher,  J.P.  and  D.L.,  eldest  son  of 
Abbot  Upcher.  Educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  B.A., 
1832  (Senior  Optime).  Married,  1838,  Caroline,  daughter  of  Joseph  Morris.  On 
the  30th,  at  Lancaster  Gate,  aged  89,  Dowager  Lady  Wolverton,  Blariaiine,  daughter 
of  Pascoe  Grenfell,  M.P.  Married,  1825,  George  Glyn,  M.P. ;  created  Baron 
Wolverton,  1869. 


APRIL. 


John  Murray. — John  Murray,  the 
third,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 
dixycii  of  London  publishers,  was  bom 
in  1808,  and  educated  first  at  the 
Charterhouse  and  afterwards  at  tho 
Edinburgh  University.  Before  going 
to  either  he  had  had  his  first  experience 
of  reading  for  the  press,  J.  W.  Croker's 
"  Stories  for  Children  from  the  History 
of  England,"  which,  at  the  author's 
request,  were  submitted  to  John  Murray 
at  the  age  of  six  for  his  remarks.  A 
year  later  he  liad  seen  Scott  and  Byron 
in  his  father's  house  in  Albemarlfi 
Street,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
destruction  of  Byron's  memoirs.  Whilst 
at  Edinburgh  in  1827 ^  he  was  present 
at  the  memorable  Theatrical  Fund 
Dinner  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  first 
publicly  avowed  himself  to  be  author 
of  the  "  Waverley  Novels."  After 
completing  his  studies  in  Scotland, 
John  Murray  set  out  on  a  long  course 
of  foreign  travel,  and  in  this  way 
became  acquainted  with  the  needs  of 
travellers.  He  began  accumulating 
information  which  a  tourist  was  likely 
to  require,  and  became  the  author  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  haaidbook  for 
"Holland,  Belgium  and  the  Rhine" 
(for  many  years  known  as  the  **  Hand- 
book for  the  Continent ") ;  for  France 
and  for  Switzerland.  In  1843  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  business  in 
Albemarle  Street,  and  was  at  once 
involved  in  an  important  lawsuit,  which 
for  many  years  settled  the  right  of 
foreigners  to  hold  copyright  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Bohn  having  attempted 
to  republish  certain  writings  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  which  Mr.  Murray  had 
purchased.  In  the  same  year  he 
formed  the  connection  with  Dr.  William 
Smith  and  commissioned  him  to  under- 
take the  Dictionaries  of  Antiquities 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  &c., 
which  were  important  benefits  to 
English  readers  and  scholars.  He  was 
also  the  publisher  of  Grote's  "History 
of  Greece,"  Lord  Campbell's  **  Lives  of 
the  Chancellors  and  Chief  Justices," 
Elwin's  edition  of  Pope,  and  the  works 


of  Darwin,  Schlieman,  Layard,  Du 
Chaillu,  Dean  Stanley  and  many  others. 
He  continued  the  management  of  the 
Quarterly  JievieWt  of  which  Elwin  be- 
came the  editor  after  Lockhart, 
followed  for  a  short  time  by  Dr.  Ma.c- 
pherson,  who,  in  1867,  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  WUliam  Smith.  In  1843  Mr. 
Murray  married  Miss  Smith,  sister  of 
Mr.  David  Smith,  W.S.  of  Edinburgh, 
and  he  died  at  his  house  in  Albemarle 
Street  on  April  2  surrounded  by  his 
family,  within  a  fortnight  of  completing 
his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Sir  Lewis  Felly,  E.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P., 

the  son  of  John  Hinde  Pelly  of  Hyde 
House,  Gloucestershire ;  was  born  in 
1825  ;  educated  at  Rugby  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  16  entered  the  Bombay  Army  as 
an  ensign  in  17th  Native  Infantry,  but 
did  not  obtain  the  rank  of  Captain  until 
1856,  when  he  was  appointed  Aide-de- 
camp to  General  John  Jacob,  com- 
manding the  Cavalry  Division  in  the 
Persian  campaign.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  Political  Secretary  to 
Sir  James  Outram,  and  in  1858  was 
promoted  Major  of  Brigade  in  the 
Scinde  Irregular  Horse.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1859  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Teheran,  and 
in  1860-1  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  management  of  frontier  negotia- 
tions with  Seistan,  Afghanistan  and 
Beluchistan,  and  acted  as  Chargi 
(V Affaires  at  Teheran  on  the  retirement 
of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  In  1861  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Comoro  Islands,  and  was  acting  consul 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  1861-2, 
when  he  was  appointed  Political  Resi- 
dent for  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  he 
remained  for  ten  years,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  in  that  district.  In  1873 
he  was  appointed  Agent  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General for  Rajpootana,  and  shortly 
afterwards  as  Special  Commissioner 
he  arrested  in  January  1878  the  Gaek- 
war  and  assumed  the  direct  adminis- 
tration of  that  State,  and  in  1876  was 
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appointed  Plenipotentiary  for  Afghan 
Affairs.  Shortly  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  1886  was 
elected  as  a  Conservative  for  North 
Hackney.     He    married,    1878,    Amy 


Henrietta,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  Lowden, 
British  Chaplain  at  Shanghai.  He  died 
at  Falmouth  on  April  22  from  the  sudden 
failure  of  the  heart's  action  at  the  age 
of  67  years. 


On  the  3rd,  in  Audley  Square,  May  Fair,  aged  66,  Lord  Arthur  Jolm  Edward 
RuBsell,  second  son  of  Lord  William  Russell.     Educated  privately ;  private  secre- 
tary to  his  uncle.  Lord  John  Russell,  1849-54  ;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Tavistock, 
1857-85,    during  which  time  he  was  reputed   to  have   spoken  once.     Married, 
1865,  Laura,  eldest  daughter  of  Vicomte  de  Peyronnet.      On  the  4th,  at  Upper 
Brook   Street,   W.,    aged   77,   William  Ellice,   eldest   surviving  son  of   William 
Ellice,  of  Logie  Castle,  N.B.  Married,  1847,  Lady  Jane  Harriet,  fourth  daughter 
of  the  third  Earl  of  Radnor.     On  the  5th,  at  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  aged 
86,  Major  William  Lyon  of  Goring  Hall,  Sussex,  and  Balentore  Castle,  Forfar- 
shire,  fifth   son    of    David   Lyon   of  Jamaica.     Entered   the  Army,    1823,   8th 
Hussars ;   sat  for   Seaford,   1831-2,    on  unseating  of  Hon.   Augustus   F.   Ellis. 
Married,  1860,  Louisa   M.  Sporle,   daughter  of  H.  Valentine  Smith,  of  Albert 
Gate,   Hyde   Park.     On   the  5th,  at  Berlin,  aged  46,  James  Brlnsley  Bichards, 
Berlin   correspondent   of    the    Tim^s.      Educated  at  Eton,   and   for  some  time 
was  Secretary  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  afterwards  to  the   Due  Decazes, 
author  of  "Seven  Years  at  Eton,"  "The  Duke's  Marriage,"  &c. ;   appointed, 
1885,   Times  correspondent  at  Vienna,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Berlin  a 
few  months  before  his  death.     On  the  5ih,  in  Portman  Square,  aged  44,  Robert 
Bermingham,  fourth  Earl  of  Leitrim,  only  son  of  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Cle- 
ments.    Served  in  the  Royal  Navy;  retired  as  Lieutenant,  R.N.     Married,  1873, 
Lady  Winifred  Coke,  daughter  of  second  Earl  of  Leicester.    On  the  5th,  at  Hutton 
Hall,  Brentwood,  aged  63,  William  James  Beadel,  M.P.,  eldest  son  of  James  Beadel 
of  Broomiield  Lodge,  Chelmsford.     Educated  as  a  surveyor,  and  since  1846  was 
an  estate  agent ;  elected  as  a  Conservative  for  Mid  Essex  (Chelmsford),  1885.  On  the 
6th,  at  Newmarket,  aged  53,  James  Goater,  a  celebrated  jockey,  who  rode  with 
slight  interruption,  1850-1891,  for  Lord  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Henry  Savill,  and  others, 
winning  the  first  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  with  "  The  Ranger,"  and  several  of  the 
most  important  English  races.     On  the  7th,  at  Putney,  aged  86,  Alexander  Glen 
Finlaison,  son  of  John  Finlaison,  a  distinguished  actuary  and  political  economist. 
Entered  the  public  service   in  1824,  and  was   the   author  of  various   valuable 
tables  on  sickness  and  mortality  in  Friendly  Societies  ;  appointed  Actuary  to  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners,  1851-74,  when  he  retired.     On  the  11th,  at  Here- 
ford, aged  80,  Rev.  William  Peete  Musgrave,  D.D.,  Senior  Canon  of  Hereford. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  First  Senior  Optime,  1835 ;   Vicar  of 
Eaton  Bishop,   1841;  Canon   of   Hereford,   1844;  Rector  of  Elton,    Yorkshire, 
1854-78 ;  Warden  of  St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Ledbury,  1877 ;  Prelector  of  Here- 
ford Cathedral,  1878.     On  the  13th,  aged  77,  Colonel  Sir  James  Fraser,  E.C.B.,  son  of 
Colonel  Robert  Fraser  of  Kincorth.   Entered  the  Army,72nd  Foot,  1 833;  retired,  1854; 
Chief  Constable  of  Berkshire,  1855  ;  Commissioner  of  City  London  Police,  1863-90. 
Married,  1856,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  James  Wilson,  Chief  Justice  of  Mauritius. 
On  the  15th,  at  Madrid,  aged  72,  Captain  General  Joaquin  Jovellar,  born   at 
Mallorca ;  served  in  the  first  Carlist  War  (1837)  as  a  subaltern,  and  afterwards 
in  Cuba,  Morocco,  &c. ;   appointed  Captain  General  of  Cuba,  1873  ;  appointed 
Minister  of  War  under  King  Alfonso,  1875,  and  with  Martinez  Campos  brought 
about  the  final  defeat  of  the  Carlists.     On  the  15th,  at  West  Hampstead,  aged 
80,  William  Chaffers,  F.S.A.,  author  of  "  Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,"    of  which    the   first  edition  appeared   in   1863,   and   several   other 
valuable  text-books  on  Ceramics,  Old  Plate,  &c. ;  he  was  **  Father  "  of  Company 
of  Wheelwrights,  as  his  father  had  also  been ;   educated  at  Merchant  Taylors 
School.     On  the  18th,  at  Wiesbaden,  aged  72,  Friedrich  von  Bodenstedt,  a  poet 
and  writer  of  repute ;   born  at  Peine,  in  TTanover ;  after  an  extended  tour  in 
Asia  Minor  he  represented  Schleswig-Holstein  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  1850 ; 
was  the  author  of  •*  Lieder  der  Mirz-Schaffy,"  and  several  works  on  Shakespeare's 
characters.    On  the  20th,  at  Godalming,  aged  61,  Captain  Charles  Gudgeon  Nelson, 
R.N. ;  remotely  connected  with  Lord  Nelson  ;  Gentleman  Usher  to  the  Queen ;  and 
subsequent  to  his  retirement,  in  1873,  a  horticulturist  of  great  reputation ;  he 
served  in  the  Baltic  during  the  Russian  War,  and  when  commanding  H.M.S. 
Holla  was   selected   to    prepare    Prince    Alfred   (Duke   of    Edinburgh)   for    his 
lieutenant's  examination.      On  the  20th,  at  Quebec,  aged  67,  Rt.  Rev.  James 
William  Williams,  D.D.,   fourth  Bishop   of   Quebec ;    born  at   Overton,   Hants ; 
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educated  at  Crewkerne  School,  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  Third  Class  Classics, 
1851  ;  ordained  Curate  of  High  Wycombe,  Berks;  Rector  of  Grammar  School, 
Lennoxville,  1857  ;  Bishop  of  Quebec,  1863.  On  the  21st,  at  Norland  Place,  W., 
aged  73,  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Brockman  Morley,  K.C.B.,  son  of  George  Morlcy,  of 
the  Inner  Temple ;  entered  the  Army,  1839,  as  ensign  in  90th  Regiment ;  exchanged 
to  40th  Regiment ;  served  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Viscount  Gough  in 
India ;  Exon  of  H.M.S.  Body  Guard  of  Yeomen,  1886 ;  Chairman  of  Middlesex 
Quarter  Sessions,  1878-89.  On  the  21st,  at  Berlin,  aged  89,  Dowager  Orand 
Duchess  Alexandrina  of  Mecklenburgli  Schwerin,  daughter  of  Frederick  Wilhelm 
III.,  King  of  Prussia,  and  last  surviving  sister  of  Emperor  William  I.; 
married,  1822,  Grand  Duke  Paul  Friederich,  of  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin. 
On  the  21st,  at  Fettercairn  House,  Kincardineshire,  aged  67,  Dowager 
Countess  of  Antrim,  Jane  Emma  Hannah,  youngest  daughter  of  Major 
Macan,  of  Canifif,  Co.  Antrim ;  married,  1847,  eighth  Earl  of  Antrim. 
On  the  21st,  at  Folkestone,  aged  64,  Dowager  Lady  Maodonald,  Blaria  Anne, 
daughter  of  George  Thomas  Wyndham  of  Croma  Hall,  Norfolk  ;  married,  1845, 
fourth  Baron  Macdonald.  On  the  22nd,  at  Broomhills,  Honiton,  aged  64,  Lady 
I^athrine  Alicia  Buclianan,  daughter  of  third  Earl  of  Donoughmore  ;  married,  1863, 
D.  W.  Ramsay  Buchanan  of  Broomhills.  On  the  23rd,  at  Arbuthnott  House, 
Kincardineshire,  aged  73,  Viscountess  Arbuthnott,  Lady  Jean  Graham  Ogilvle, 
eldest  daughter  of  ninth  Earl  of  Airlie ;  married,  1837,  John,  ninth  Viscount 
Arbuthnott.  On  the  24th,  at  Stockbury  Vicarage,  aged  95,  Commander  Thomas 
Cobb,  R.N.,  twin  son  of  Benjamin  Cobb,  of  New  Romney,  a  Baron  of  the  Cinque 
Ports ;  joined  the  Venerable,  1810,  and  served  off  the  coast  of  Spain ;  retiiid, 
187G.  On  the  25th,  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  St.  Pancras,  aged  81,  Sir  James  Joseph 
Allport,  son  of  William  Allport,  of  Birmingham,  manager  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Derby  Railway,  1843-4  ;  of  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington,  subsequently  the  York 
and  Berwick  Railway,  1844-50 ;  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire, 
1850-3  ;  and  of  the  Midland  Railway,  1853-80,  where  he  carried  out  the  policy  of 
abolishing  second  class  carriages,  running  third  class  on  all  trains,  and  buying 
from  their  owners  all  waggons  running  on  the  Midland  system.  He  married,  1832, 
Ann,  daughter  of  John  Gold,  of  Birmingham.  On  the  26th,  at  Paris,  aged  51, 
William  Astor,  the  New  York  millionaire.  On  the  26th,  at  Moydrum  Castle, 
Athlone,  aged  65,  Richard  Handcock,  fourth  Baron  Castlemaine ;  entered  the 
Army  in  41st  Foot ;  married,  1857,  Hon.  Louise  M.,  only  daughter  of  second  Lord 
Harris  ;  elected  representative  peer  for  Ireland,  1874.  On  the  28th,  at  Holloway, 
aged  79,  Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.  ;  bom  at  Lightcliffe,  near  Halifax,  and  educated  at 
Horton,  near  Bradford  ;  early  distinguishing  himself  as  a  line  engraver,  working 
for  Friedeux  Gallery  of  British  Art ;  elected  Associate  Engraver,  1853,  and  full 
Academician,  1872.  His  last  work,  "The  Spanish  Letter  Writer,"  after  J.  B. 
Burgess,  R.A.,  was  produced  in  1887.  On  the  29th,  at  St.  Andrier,  near  Taunton, 
aged  73,  Sir  Alexander  B.  P.  Fuller  Acland-Hood,  third  baronet,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Alexander  Hood  of  Woolton  House,  Glastonbury ;  educated  at  Rugby,  and 
served  for  a  time  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue)  ;  represented  West 
Somerset  as  a  Conservative,  1859-68  ;  married,  1849,  Isabel  Harriet,  daughter 
of  Sir  P.  F.  Fuller-Palmer  Acland  of  Fairfield,  a  part  of  whose  name  he  assumed. 
On  the  29th,  at  The  Hasells,  Beds,  a^ed  85,  General  Thomas  Hooke  Pearson, 
C.B.,  son  of  John  Pearson,  Advocate-General  of  India.  Educated  at  Eton; 
gazetted,  1825,  to  11th  Light  Infantry;  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore, 
1825-6;  appointed  Aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Amherst,  then  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  visited  Runjeet  Singh ;  served  in  16th  Lancers  at  Maharajpore  (1843) 
and  the  Sutlej  campaign  (1846)  when  ho  commanded  his  regiment  and  distin- 
guislied  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salvaon  ;  C.B.,  1869  ;  Colonel,  12th  Lancers,  1879. 


MAY. 


Lord  Bramwell. — George  William 
Wilshere  Bramwell,  the  eldest  son  of 
George  Bramwell,  a  banker  in  London, 
bom  in  1808,  was  educated  privately, 
and  at  an  early  ago  entered  his  father's 
bank  ;  but  after  a  few  years  commenced 
reading  law  in  the  chambers  of  Mr. 
Fitzroy  Kelly,  then  a  member  of  the 


junior  bar,  and  for  some  time  he 
practised  exclusively  as  a  special 
pleader.  In  1838  he  was,  however, 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
joined  the  Home  Circuit,  of  which 
Thesiger  (afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford) 
and  Piatt  (afterwards  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer)  were  the  leaders,  and  Lush, 
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Shee,  Birch,  Ballantine,  and  Hawkins 
among  the  members.  In  1849  he 
wBrS  appointed  member  of  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  procedure  of 
the  Common  Law  Courts,  and  to  him 
and  Mr.  Wills  (afterwards  Justice)  was 
due  the  passing  of  the  first  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act.  In  1851  he  was 
made  Q.C.,  and  five  years  later, although 
never  in  large  practice,  he  was  with 
general  approbation  made  a  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  legal  dis- 
cussions raised  before  that  Court  when 
sitting  in  bancy  as  well  as  on  Assize 
business,  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  fully 
sustained  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired for  good  law  and  common -sense. 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  a  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal,  a  post  which  he 
held  until  1881,  when  he  finally  retired 
from  the  Bench,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  created  Baron  Bramwell 
of  Hever,  and  became  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
initiated  several,  and  supported  still 
more,  measures  of  legal  reform.  He 
often  appeared  in  the  newspapers  as  a 
controversialist,  and  mercilessly  ex- 
posed the  weak  points  and  fallacies  of 
his  opponents'  arguments.  He  mar- 
ried, first,  1830,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Bruno  Silsa,  and  second,  1861,  Martha 
Sinden,  and  died  at  his  country  seat, 
Holmwood,  Edenhead,  on  May  9,  after 
a  short  illness.  In  accordance  with 
his  wish,  his  body  was  cremated  at 
Woking. 

General  Klapka. — George  Klapka, 
the  Hungarian  revolutionary  leader, 
was  bom  at  Temesvar  in  1820,  and 
entered  the  Austrian  Army  when  quite 
a  lad.  His  abilities,  however,  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  chiefs,  and 
he  was  promoted  in  1847  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Austrian 
Army.  On  the  outbreak  o^  the  revolu- 
tionary movement-  '.n  March  1848,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
newly-formed  Hungarian  Government, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  army 
corps  then  operating  in  the  Banat. 
Shortly  after  his  appointment  Klapka 
drew  up  a  plan  of  operation  for  the 
Himgarian  Army,  which  was  carried 
out  with  great  success  at  the  beginning 
of  1849.  After  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  three  days'  battle  of  Kapolna  at 
the  end  of  February,  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  First  Army  Corps  in 
April  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Isassegh,  where  he  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  was  ap- 
pointed    full    general     by    Kossuth. 


General  Klapka's  fame  reached  its 
culminating  point  through  his  defence 
of  Komom,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  for  weeks  after  the  other  Hun- 
garian positions  had  surrendered  to 
the  Austrians.  After  the  battle  at 
Komom  on  April  26,  Klapka  assumed 
the  provisional  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  at  Debreczin,  and 
was  appointed  commander  of  the 
fortress  of  Komom,  when,  following 
the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Ofen,  the 
War  Department  was  taken  over  by 
Georgey.  After  Georgey  had  with- 
drawn with  the  main  body  to  the 
Theiss  region,  Klapka  remained  in 
Komom  at  the  head  of  18,000  men, 
and  in  the  engagements  between  July 
30  and  August  5  destroyed  a  portion  of 
the  besieging  army  and  drove  the  re- 
mainder across  the  Waag  and  Neutra. 
On  the  surrender  by  Georgey  to  the 
Russian  commander  at  Vilagos  on 
August  13,  Klapka  was  compelled  to 
retire  into  the  fortress,  and  capitulated 
on  September  27.  He  left  his  country 
and  lived  alternately  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  1867 
Klapka  was  amnestied  and  elected  to 
the  Hungarian  Diet.  Since  that  time 
his  name  vra&  chiefly  connected  with 
the  foundation  of  industrial  enterprises, 
such  as  railways  and  mines.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  "  The 
National  War  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania "  and  •*  The  War  in  the  East 
of  1853  and  1854."  He  had  during  his 
later  life  resided  at  Buda-Pesth,  and 
died  there  on  May  16  quite  suddenly 
of  heart  disease. 

Sir  Cliarles  P.  Butt. — Charles  Parker 
Butt,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Phelps 
John  Butt,  Vicar  of  Toddington,  Glou- 
cestershire, was  bom  in  1831,  and 
after  being  privately  educated  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1854,  and  joined  the  Northern  Circuit. 
He  devoted  himself  especially  to  Ad- 
miralty business,  in  which  branch  he 
soon  became  a  distinguished  co\msel, 
and  in  1868,  having  been  made  Q.C., 
was  recognised  as  the  leader  in  the 
Court  set  apart  for  the  trial  of  such 
cases.  In  1S74  he  unsuccessfully  con- 
tested Tamworth  as  a  Liberal  against 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Hanbury,  but 
in  1880  he  was  returned  for  South- 
ampton, and  in  his  first  session  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  *•  Bradlaugh " 
debates.  After  a  short  Parliamentckiy 
career,  Mr.  Butt,  on  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Robert  PhiUimore,  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  with 
which  was  associated  the  Probate  and 
Divorce  Court,  and  during  his  career  as 
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a  judge  he  had  on  several  occasions  to 
lay  down  the  law  upon  new  and  deli- 
cate points.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir 
James  Hannen  in  1891  he  succeeded  as 
President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce  and 
Admiralty  Division,  but  his  health  was 
already  seriously  impaired,  and  al- 
though he  courageously  continued  to 
discharge  his  duties,  even  when  suffer- 
ing intense  pain,  he  was  at  length 
forced  to  absent  himself  for  some  time. 
An  attack  of  influenza  during  the  win- 


ter still  further  impaired  his  health,  but 
the  actual  cause  of  death  was  paralysis 
of  the  heart,  to  which  he  succumbed 
quite  suddenly  on  28th  May  at  Wies- 
baden, where  he  was  trying  the  waters. 
Sir  Charles  Butt  married  in  1878  Annie 
Georgina,  daughter  of  C.  Ferdinand 
Hodewald.  Although  his  talents  were 
rather  forensic  than  judicial,  he  left 
behind  the  reputation  of  a  complete 
master  of  the  field  of  jurisprudence  over 
which  he  exercised  control. 


On  the  1st,  at  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.,  aged  35,  Tates  Carrlngton,  a  painter 
of  much  promise,  showing  special  knowledge  of  the  humorous  side  of  animal  life. 
On  the  3rd,  at  Ware,  Herts,  aged  58,  Charles  Giles-Puller,  J.P.,  second  son  of 
Christopher  W.  Giles-Puller.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
fourteenth  Wrangler  1857,  and  elected  Fellow  1859 ;  Vicar  of  Standen,  Herts,  but 
resigned  his  orders  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  research  and  to  county 
work.  Married,  1874,  Emmeline  M.,  daughter  of  William  Longman  of  Aslilyns, 
Herts,  &c.  On  the  3rd,  in  Curzon  St.,  W.,  aged  89,  Sir  George  Edmund  Nugent, 
second  baronet,  of  West  Harling,  Norfolk,  son  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  George  Nugent, 
G.C.B.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1823) ;  Captain  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Grenadier  Guards.  Married,  1830,  Hon.  Marie  Charlotte, 
second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  first  Lord  Colbome.  On  the  3rd,  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  aged  61,  Charles  Edward  Flower,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Fordham  Flower, 
widely  known  for  his  active  interest  in  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  to  which  he  contributed  3O,O0OZ.,  and  for  his  philanthropy  and  active 
charity ;  unsuccessfully  contested  Coventry  as  a  Liberal  in  1865.  Married,  1852, 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Peter  Martineau  of  Highbury,  Middlesex.  On  the  5th, 
at  Aberdovey,  Merioneth,  aged  33,  Major  John  W.  Thurston,  of  Prince  of 
Wales'  Own  (West  York  Regiment).  Entered  the  Army,  1875,  and  served  with 
distinction  through  the  Afghan  War,  1878-80,  and  the  war  in  Upper  Burmah, 
1889-91.  Married,  1882,  Ethel  M.  Trelawney,  second  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wickham,  33rd  Kegiraent.  On  the  5th,  at  Berlin,  aged  78,  August  Wllhelm 
Hof&nann,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Berlin ;  the  discoverer  of  aniline  red,  so  im- 
portant in  the  manufacture  of  coal  tar  dyes ;  appointed,  1848,  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  in  London ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Bonn,  1864, 
and  transferred,  1865,  to  Berlin.  On  the  5th,  at  Chittagong,  aged  53,  Sir  Henry 
Leland  Harrison,  member  of  the  Bengal  Board  of  Revenue,  son  of  Rev.  J.  Harwood 
Harrison  of  Baybrooke,  Northants.  Educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  ;  entered  Indian  Civil  Service,  1860  ;  Junior  Secretary  to  Bengal  Govern- 
ment, 1867 ;  Secretary  of  Revenue  Board,  1878  ;  Commissioner  of  Police  and 
Chairman  of  the  Calcutta  Corporation,  1881-90.  Married,  1880,  Fanny  M., 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Albert  k  Becket,  metropolitan  police  magistrate.  On  the  6th, 
near  London,  aged  50,  Mrs.  Sale-Barker,  a  well-known  and  popular  writer 
for  children,  youngest  daughter  of  Francis  H.  Davis,  registrar  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Married,  first,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Villiers,  74th  Highlanders, 
and  second,  Mr.  Sale-Barker.  On  the  8th,  at  Glasgow,  aged  70,  James 
Thomson,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Glasgow  University.  Bom 
at  Belfast;  apprenticed  to  Sir  William  Fairbaim,  and  was  the  inventor  of 
a  vortex  water-wheel  and  centrifugal  pump;  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  1857-72,  when  he  was  elected  to  Glasgow.  On 
the  10th,  at  Khner,  Bucks,  aged  80,  Richard  William  Selby  Lowndes,  third  son 
of  William  Selby  Lowndes  of  Whaddon  Hall,  Bucks.  Educated  at  Harrow  and 
St.  Joim's  College,  Cambridge.  Married,  1842,  Mary  Susan,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Fletclier  of  Harwell,  Berks.  On  the  10th,  at  Kew,  aged  75,  Lady  Helps- 
Bruce,  daughter  of  Captain  William  Fuller.  Married,  1836,  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  author  of  numerous  works.  On  the  14th, 
at  Killerton,  Devon,  aged  86,  Lady  Mary  Acland,  daughter  of  John  Erskine, 
brother  of  second  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  Married,  1856,  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  D.C.L., 
eleventh  baronet.  On  the  15th,  at  Dublin,  aged  41,  Charles  Henry  Meldon,  Q.C., 
LL.D.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  1863;  Q.C., 
1877 ;  sat  for  Kildare  County,  1874-85,  and  was  first  Whip  of  Mr.  Isaac  Butt's 
Home  Rule  party.  Married,  1868,  to  a  daughter  of  William  Hodgens  of  Black- 
rock.  On  the  16th,  at  North  wood,  aged  64,  Philip  Vanderbyl.  Born  at  Cape  Colony, 
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where  his  father  was  member  of  the  Legislative  Comicil.  Studied  medicine  afc 
Edinburgh  University ;  became  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  and  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  at  Middlesex  Hospital.  Married,  1858,  Sara,  daughter  of  James 
Alexander,  of  the  firm  of  Kedfem,  Alexander  &  Co.,  and  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm.  Unsuccessfully  contested  Great  Yarmouth  as  a  Liberal;  returned  for 
Bridgewater,  18C8,  but  unseated  on  petition ;  sat  for  Portsmouth,  1885-6,  and 
unsuccessfully  contested  Winchester,  1888 ;  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  of 
colonial  birth  who  had  sat  for  an  English  constituency.  On  the  17th,  at  Walt- 
ham  Abbey,  aged  57,  Major-Qcneral  William  Henry  Noble,  B.A.,  of  Glass-Dmm- 
mond,  Co.  Fermanagh.  Superintendent  of  the  Boyal  Gunpowder  Factory; 
inventor  of  several  kinds  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the  explosive  "  cordite  '* ;  the 
eldest  son  of  Rev.  Robert  Noble,  of  Athboy,  Co.  Meath,  and  grandson  of  Arch- 
bishop Newcome,  Primate  of  Ireland  ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
entered  Royal  Artillery,  1856  ;  and  from  1861  was  almost  constantly  employed  on 
scientific  experiments  on  inquiries  connected  with  the  ordnance  ;  staff  officer  of 
the  siege  train  of  the  Kandahar  force,  1878-80.  Married,  1861,  Emily,  daughter 
of  Frederick  Marriots.  On  the  20th,  at  Queen's  Gardens,  W.,  aged  79,  Admiral 
James  Stoddart,  third  son  of  Rear- Admiral  Pringle  Stoddart.  Entered  the  Boyal 
Navy  in  1827  ;  served  through  the  China  War,  1842.  On  the  28rd,  at  New 
York,  aged  50,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
the  millionaire.  On  the  24th,  at  Ontario,  aged  70,  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell, 
K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  son  of  Dr.  James  Campbell,  of 
Hedon,  near  Hull.  Educated  at  Lachine,  near  Montreal,  and  at  Kingston, 
Ontario ;  called  to  the  bar  of  Upper  Canada,  1843 ;  created  Q.C.,  1857  ;  sat  in  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Canada,  1858-67  ;  Speaker,  1862-8  ;  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  1862-7  ;  Postmaster-General,  1867-78  and  1890-1 ;  Minister  of  Interior, 
1878  ;  Receiver-General,  1878-9  ;  ^Minister  of  Justice,  1881-5.  Married  Georgina 
F.  L.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sandwith,  of  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  On  the  24th,  at 
Kilfane,  Co.  Kilkenny,  aged  48,  Sir  Richard  Crampton  Power,  third  baronet. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Married,  1869,  Florence,  daughter  of  Bobi. 
Elliott,  of  Goldington  Bury,  Bedfordshire.  On  the  26th,  at  Berlin,  aged  67,  Dr. 
Max  von  Forkenbeck,  Chief  Burgomaster  of  Berlin.  On  the  26th,  at  Chaton,  near 
Paris,  aged  78,  lifted  Madier  de  Montjan,  a  distinguished  Republicaji  Deputy. 
Trained  for  the  bar,  and  on  entering  the  National  Assembly  in  1848  joined  Uie 
Mmintain.  He  was  wounded  on  the  barricades  in  resisting  the  corp  d'etat ^  1851, 
and  resided  chiefly  in  Belgium  and  Guernsey  until  the  fall  of  the  empire ;  re- 
elected to  the  Assembly  in  1874  as  an  advanced  Radical  doctrinaire.  On  the 
27th,  at  sea,  aged  25,  Victor  Morier,  only  son  of  Sir  Robert  Morier,  G.C.B.,  H.M. 
AmbassEidor  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  joined  in  1888  Captain  Wiggin's  expedition 
to  open  a  trade  route  across  the  Kara  Sea,  returning  alone  overland  from  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  1890  he  enlisted  as  private  in  the  South  African 
Chartered  Company's  Police  Force,  and  speedily  won  his  epaulettes  by  his  valu- 
able and  daring  sei*vices.  Having  resigned,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Salisbozy 
Assistant  Civil  Commissioner  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Delimitation  Commission, 
but  died  of  fever  on  his  way  to  Manicaland.  On  the  27th,  at  Guildford,  aged 
65,  Major-General  Wbitworth  Porter,  R.E.  Entered  the  Army,  1845,  and  served 
with  distinction  throughout  the  Crimean  campaign.  On  the  28th,  at  Rome, 
aged  68,  General  Henry  Hamilton  Maxwell,  C.B.,  son  of  Rev.  Peter  Benson  Max- 
well, of  Bridstown,  Co.  Donegal.  Educated  at  Addiscombe  ;  served  with  the 
Bengal  Artillery  in  the  Gwalia  and  Sutlej  campaigns  ;  attached  to  Sir  W.  Peel's 
Naval  Brigade  during  the  Mutiny;  and  saw  service  in  Bulgsiria  during  the 
Crimean  War.  Married,  1858,  Laura,  daughter  of  Major  Roderick  Roberts,  R.A. 
On  the  29th,  at  Queen's  Gate,  S.W.,  aged  56,  Rear-Admiral  Richard  OhaxlM 
Majme,  C.B.,  M.P.,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  Educated  at  Eton  ;  entered  Royal  Navy,  1847  ;  served  in  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  1854-5 ;  New  Zealand,  1863  ;  and  commanded  the  survey 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  1866-9  ;  the  author  of  several  books  on  marine  survey- 
ing ;  unsuccessfully  contested  the  Pembroke  Borough,  1885,  but  returned  as  a 
Conservative  in  1886.  Married,  1870,  Sabina,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dent.  On 
the  29th,  at  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  aged  54,  Caroline  Groom  Robertson, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Crompton,  sometime  Bursar  of  Girton  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
Married,  1872,  Professor  G.  Croom  Robertson,  of  University  CoUege,  London. 
On  the  30th,  at  The  Vyne,  Hants,  aged  53,  Chaloner  William  Cliate,  D.L.,  eldest 
sou  of  William  Lyde  Wiggett-Chute.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  GoUege, 
Oxford ;  second  class  Modem  History,  1861  ;  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  16GSL 
Married,  1875,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Wyndhckm  Spencer  Portal,  of  Malohanger, 
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Hants.  On  the  dlst,  at  Turvey,  Bedfordshire,  aged  78,  Bdward  Kent  Kanlake, 
Q.C.,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Karslake,  solicitor,  of  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. 
Educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Ireland  Scholar,  1840 ;  fbrst  class  Classics, 
1841 ;  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1846 ;  Q.C.,  1866 ;  sat  as  a  Conserva- 
tive for  Colchester,  1866-7  ;  was  a  brilliant  advocate  and  a  great  humorist.  On 
the  31st,  at  Chesham  Place,  S.W.,  aged  79,  Sir  Francis  Bordett,  seventh  Baronet  of 
Foremark,  Derbyshire,  and  Ramsbury,  Wilts,  eldest  son  of  William  Jones  ^urdett. 
Educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  entered  the  Army, 
1834,  and  was  Lieutenant-Colonel,  17th  Lancers.  Married,  first,  1842,  Amelia  E., 
daughter  of  Major  James  Sharp ;  and  second,  1867,  Mary  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
John  Smyth,  of  Cleatham,  Durham.  On  the  81st,  at  Redcar,  aged  82,  Colonel 
Henry  van  Straubenzee,  of  Spennithome,  Yorkshire.  Entered  14th  l3ght  Dragoons, 
1880,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  2nd  West  York  L.I.M. ;  retiring  as  Colonel, 
1878.     Married,  1832,  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  first  Lord  Wrottesley. 


JUNE. 


Captain  Stairs. — Wm.  Grant  Stairs 
was  bom  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
July  1,  1863,  and  was  educated  first  at 
Merchiston  College,  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Military  College, 
Kingston,  Canada,  where  he  attained 
distinction  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment, and  practical  knowledge  on  a 
railway  in  New  Zealand.  On  June  80, 
1885,  ho  received  his  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  with 
which  regiment  he  served  until  the  end 
of  1886,  when,  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  he  applied  to  join  the  expedition 
organised  by  Mr.  Stanley  for  the  relief 
of  Emin  Pasha.  During  the  long 
journeyings  in  Central  Africa  he  showed 
himself  a  most  efficient  and  loyal  lieu- 
tenant, and  equal  to  all  emergencies. 
He  defended  Fort  Bodo  when  in  danger 
of  being  sacked  by  the  natives,  saved 
the  life  of  his  comrade.  Surgeon  Parke, 
who  liad  been  struck  by  a  poisoned 
arrow,  and  subsequently  rescued  Parke, 
and  Nelson,  and  their  men  from  star- 
vation. He  was  at  the  same  time  able 
to  devote  much  time  to  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  features  of  the 
country  through  which  he  travelled, 
and  ascended  the  snowy  peak  of  Ruwen- 
zori  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet.  On  his 
return  to  England  Lieutenant  Stairs 
left  the  Engineers  and  joined  a  line 
regiment  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  decided  to  send 
several  expeditions  to  Katanga,  the 
kingdom  of  Msidi,  in  the  south  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Bangweolo.  A  Katanga  Company  had 
been  formed  in  Belgiimi,  in  which  a 


considerable  amount  of  English  capital 
was  placed ;  and  by  this  company  Cap- 
tain Stairs  was  engaged  to  lead  an 
expedition  from  Zanzibar  into  the  heart 
of  Africa.  When  he  reached  Zanzibar 
he  found  many  obstacles  placed  in  his 
way.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  Zambesi  and  Lake  Nyassa, 
but  found  that  route  to  be  impracticable. 
With  the  aid  of  the  German  authorities 
he  got  together  some  500  men  and 
proceeded  direct  westwards  to  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Everywhere  along  his 
route  he  was  helped  by  the  Germans, 
and  he  seems  to  have  encountered  no 
obstacles.  He  reached  the  Luapula, 
one  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Congo, 
and  subsequently  Katanga,  when  he 
found  that  Msidi  had  been  killed,  ap- 
parently in  some  revolution  which  had 
taken  place.  Some  time  before  Captain 
Le  Marinel  had  reached  Katanga  from 
the  north,  and  apparently  had  induced 
Msidi  to  place  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Having 
spent  a  short  time  in  Katanga  he  turned 
his  face  coastwise,  pa.ssing  by  the  south 
of  Lake  Tanganyika  to  Lake  Nyassa, 
and  south  to  the  river  Shire.  Here,  no 
doubt,  he  had  met  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Johnston,  whom  he  had  last  seen 
in  London  shortly  before  the  latter  left 
for  his  post.  From  the  Shir6,  Captain 
Stairs  with  his  men  proceeded  down 
the  Zambesi,  and  at  the  Chind6  mouth 
of  that  river  he  breathed  his  last.  Pro- 
bably he  succumbed,  during  the  first 
week  of  June,  to  the  usual  hardships 
and  the  prevailing  malaria  of  Africa. 


On  the  2nd,  at  Wimbledon,  aged  76,  Sir  James  Bmnlees.  Bom  at  Kelso,  N.B., 
educated  at  Kelso  and  Edinburgh  University;  appointed  assistant  engineer  of 
Bolton  and  Preston  Railway,  1838,  and  during  his  career  constructed  amongst 
many  other  works  the  Mersey  Tunnel,  San  Paulo  and  Uruquay  Railways,  the 
Avonraouth,  King's  Lynn,  and  Whitehaven  Docks,  Ac;  was  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil   Engineers.      Married,   1845,   Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James 
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Kirkman  of  Bolton,  Lancashire.  On  the  6th,  at  Brockwell  Park,  Heme  Hill, 
aged  59,  ThomaB  Ljjm  Brlstowe,  M.P.  for  the  Norwood  Division  of  Liambeth. 
Bom  at  CamberweU ;  took  a  great  interest  in  local  afiairs ;  for  17  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee ;  and  sat  as  a  Conservative  since  1885. 
He  died  quite  suddenly  at  the  opening  of  the  public  park  at  Heme  Hill,  in  Uie 
establishment  of  which  he  had  taken  a  great  interest.  On  the  6th,  at  Paris,  aged 
71,  Anatole  de  la  Forge,  a  distinguished  Republican  politician,  and  the  author  of 
numerous  valuable  books  on  Venice,  Italy,  art,  and  education.  On  the  11th,  at 
Hampstead,  aged  69,  William  Cory,  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Johnson.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  Craven  Scholar,  1844 ;  appointed  master 
at  Eton,  1849 ;  published,  1858,  a  successful  volume  of  poems,  '*  lonica,"  and  a 
second  volume  in  1891,  also  a  Guide  to  Modem  English  History,  1880.  Married 
in  1878,  after  he  had  retired  to  Devonshire.  He  carefully  preserved  his  incognito 
for  many  years,  aided  by  his  change  of  name  on  retiring  from  his  mastership  at 
Eton.  On  the  15th,  at  Bibenliike,  New  South  Wales,  aged  24,  the  Earl  of 
Ancrum,  William  Robert  Ancnim,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford;  Lieutenant,  3rd  Battalion  Lothian  Begiment; 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales;  killed  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  gun.  On  the  16th,  at  Charleville,  Co.  Wicklow,  aged  71,  VIb- 
countess  Monck,  Lady  EUzabeth  Louise  Monck,  third  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Rathdowne.  Married,  1844,  her  cousin,  Charles  Stanley,  fourth  Viscount  Monck, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  1861-8.  On  the  17th,  at  Bournemouth,  a^ed  69, 
General  Albert  Fjrtche,  C.S.Ly  son  of  John  Fytche  of  Thorpe  Hall,  Louth,  Co. 
Lincoln.  Educated  at  Rugby  and  Addiscombe ;  entered  the  Army,  1839 ;  served 
in  the  Punjab  campaign,  1848-9,  and  in  Burmah,  1853-7 ;  Chief  Commissioner  of 
British  Burmah,  1866-71,  of  which  country  he  wrote  a  history ;  unsuccessfully 
contested  Rye  as  a  Liberal,  1884.  Married,  1866,  Maria  Achsah,  daughter  of  N. 
G.  Lambert  of  Denham  Court,  Berkshire.  On  the  19th,  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged 
76,  Sir  Jobn  Lees  of  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin,  third  baronet.  Captain,  Hants  Militia. 
Married,  1839,  Maria  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Edw.  Sullivan  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service.  On  the  19th,  at  Swansea,  aged  78,  Lewis  LleweUyn  Dillw3m,  M.P.,  second  son 
of  L.  W.  DiUwyn,  for  many  years  member  for  Glamorganshire.  Was  first  returned 
for  Swansea  in  1855,  and  continued  to  represent  it  as  an  advanced  Liberal.  He 
died  very  suddenly  after  speaking  in  support  of  the  local  candidates.  Married, 
1837,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  C.B.,  the  famous  geogolist. 
On  the  20th,  at  Eastbourne,  aged  68,  General  Sir  Campbell  Claye  Grant  Boss, 
K.C.B.,  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Ross.  Educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy ; 
entered  66th  Bengal  N.  I.  in  1841 ;  served  through  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  command 
of  6th  Ghoorkkas.  Married,  1856,  Matilda,  daughter  of  E.  M.  Elderton  of 
Warwick  Square,  London.  On  the  20th,  at  Northcourt,  I.W.,  aged  73,  General 
Robert  William  Disney  Lelth,  C.B.,  son  of  General  Sir  Alexander  Leith,  K.C.B., 
of  Freefield  and  Glenkindie,  Aberdeenshire.  Entered  the  Army,  1837 ;  served  in 
Punjab  campaign,  1848-9 ;  led  the  storming  party  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan,  when 
he  lost  the  left  arm ;  served  through  the  Indian  Mutiny  under  Sir  Henry  Roberts, 
^larried,  1865,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  H.  Percy  Gordon,  F.R.S.,  second  baronet, 
Northcourt,  I.W.  On  the  22nd,  at  Southampton,  aged  97,  John  Watklns  Drew,  a 
brewer,  who  was  chairman  of  the  dinner  given  in  the  High  Street,  Southampton, 
in  1882,  to  celebrate  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill ;  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Southampton  Dolors  in  1835,  and  an  original  director  of  the  L.  and  S.  W. 
Railway.  On  the  24th,  at  Harewood,  Yorkshire,  aged  68,  The  Earl  of  Harewood, 
Henry  Thynne  Lascelles,  fourth  earl ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  was  an  officer  in  West  Riding  Hussars.  Married,  first,  1845,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Jane  de  Burgh,  eldest  daughter  of  first  Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  and 
second,  1858,  Diana,  daughter  of  J.  G.  Smyth  of  Heath  Hull,  Wakefield.  On  the 
26th,  at  Woolston,  Southampton,  aged  67,  Sir  William  Altken,  M.D.,  F.B.8.  Bom 
in  Dundee ;  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine 
(1848),  receiving  the  gold  medal  ;  appointed  assistant ;  appointed  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  the  troops  were  suffering  in  the  Crimea  and 
the  hospital  of  Scutari ;  appointed,  1860,  Professor  of  Pathology  at  Netley  Hospital. 
^larried,  1884,  Emily  Clara,  daughter  of  W.  Allen.  On  the  26th,  at  Sherborne 
House,  Northleach,  aged  72,  Dowager  Countess  of  Strafford,  Hon.  Harriet  EUxabeth 
Cavendish,  daughter  of  first  Lord  Chesham.  Married,  1848,  George,  second  Earl 
of  Strafford.  On  the  28th,  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  aged  62,  Sir  Harry  Albert 
Atkinson,  K.C.M.6.,  L.M.C.,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Emigrated  to 
Now  Zealand  in  1855 ;  appointed  Captain  of  Volunteers  in  the  Maori  War,  and 
received  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  services ;  Minister  of  Public  Defence,  1864  ; 
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Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  1874-6 ;  Colonial  Treasurer,  1879 ;  and 
Premier,  1883-4,  and  1887-90.  On  the  28th,  at  Roxby,  Lincolnshire,  aged  107, 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  Sarah  Markliam,  bom  at  Park  Street,  near  St.  Albans, 
the  wife  of  a  gamekeeper,  whom  she  survived  twenty-one  years.  On  the  29th,  at 
St.  James's  Place,  S.W.,  aged  66,  Harry  Frands  Sejonoar,  third  Marquess  of  Drog- 
heda,  K.P.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Kildare  Militia,  1861-77.  Married,  1847,  Hon.  Mary  Caroline,  daughter  of  second 
Lord  WharnclifEe,  P.  C.  for  Ireland,  1856  ;  K.P.,  1868.  He  was  an  ardent  sports- 
man, and  founded  the  Punchestown  Race  Meeting.  On  the  2dth,  in  London, 
■aged  68,  Hon.  Jobn  Robson,  Premier  of  British  Columbia.  Bom  at  Perth,  Ontario ; 
emigrated  to  British  Colimibia,  1859,  where  he  established  and  edited  the  British 
Columbian  newspaper  ;  elected  to  the  Provincial  Parliament,  1866 ;  Premier  of  the 
Ministry,  1889.  On  the  29th,  at  Kensington,  aged  72,  Douglas  Brown,  Q.C.,  of 
ArnclifEe,  Co.  York,  son  of  Jonathan  Brown  of  Jamaica.  Educated  at  Edinburgh 
Academy  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  B.A.,  1843 ;  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1847;  Q.C.,  1869;  Recorder  of  King's  Lynn.  Married,  1853,  Georgina, 
younger  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  Mauleverer  of  Amcliffe  Hall. 


JULY. 


Lord  Winmarleigh. — John  Wilson- 
Patten,  P.C.,  first  and  only  Baron 
Winmarleigh,  the  eldest  son  of  T. 
Wilson-Patten,  M.P.,  of  Bank  Hall, 
Lancashire,  was  born  in  1802,  shortly 
after  his  father  had  assumed  (1800) 
his  additional  name  on  succeeding 
to  the  estates  of  Dr.  Wilson,  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  After  being 
educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  he  spent  some  years 
in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and 
returned  in  August  1830  to  share  with 
Lord  Stanley  the  representation  in 
Parliament  of  the,  as  yet  undivided, 
<;ounty  of  Lancashire.  He  supported 
the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  gave  way  in  the  election  of  1831  to 
^Ir.  Benjamin  Hoy  wood  ;  but  at  the 
first  election,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  he  was  elected,  again  in 
-conjunction  with  Lord  Stanley,  as 
member  for  North  Lancashire,  and 
continued  to  represent  the  same  con- 
stituency down  to  1874. 

During  his  long  career  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  showed  himself,  al- 
though a  strong  Conservative,  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  all  reforms  which 
would  benefit  the  operatives,  of  whom 
there  was  a  large  number  in  his  con- 
stituency, altliough  at  that  time  un- 
provided with  votes.  Mr.  Wilson-Pat- 
ten supported  an  early  Bill  for  dealing 
with  the  evils  of  the  truck  system ;  he 
urged  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  printed 
calicoes,  one  of  the  chief  manufactures 
of  ^Manchester,  and  the  dress  of  the 
poorer  classes  throughout  England ; 
but  in  1833  he  traversed  Lord  Ashley's 
Bill  to  limit  the  hours  of  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  factories 
by  a  motion  for  a  Royal  Conmiission 
to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  matter 


before  legislating,  and  this  amendment 
was  carried  in  a  full  House  by  a  majo- 
rity of  one  vote.  In  1852  he  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  Conmiittees  of 
the  whole  House,  but  only  retained  the 
office  for  a  few  months  during  the 
short  Administration  of  his  former 
colleague  who  had  become  Earl  of 
Derby.  In  1854,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Crimean  War,  he  accompanied 
his  regiment,  3rd  Royal  Lancashire 
Militia,  of  which  he  was  Colonel 
(1842-72),  to  Gibraltar,  and  on  his 
return  was  appointed  an  Aide-de-camp 
to  her  Majesty.  At  a  subsequent 
period  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dur- 
ing the  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  he 
induced  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  to  accept  a  resolution  enabling 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  raise  loans  on 
the  security  of  the  rates,  but  his  efEorts 
to  save  the  extinction  of  Lancaster  as 
a  Parliamentary  borough  were  less 
successful. 

In  1867  on  the  return  of  the  Con- 
servatives to  office  Colonel  Wilson- 
Patten  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  post  which 
he  held  until  the  following  year,  when 
he  accepted  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Secretaryship  for  Ireland,  but  he  found 
no  scope  for  his  abilities  and  sympa- 
thies, for  in  three  months  Lord  Derby 
was  forced  to  resign,  and  he  remained 
in  Opposition  during  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Administration.  In  1874,  on  the  return 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  office.  Colonel  Wilson- 
Patten  was  created  Baron  Winmarleigh, 
but  his  active  life  as  a  politician  was 
closed,  and  he  seldom  took  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
last  speech  was  made  in  1882,  when  he 
warmly  supported  the  Bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 
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Colonel  Wilson-Patten  married  in  1828 
Anna  Maria,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Mr.  P.  Patten-Bold  of  Bold,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  who  becckme  a  Captain  in 
the  Life  Guards,  but  died  in  1873, 
leaving  an  only  son,  who  also  died  in 
1889,  and  the  title  then  became  extinct 
on  Lord  Winmarleigh's  death  on  July 
12,  at  his  seat,  near  Gantany,  Lanca- 
shire, who  left  behind  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  high-mindedness  and  courtesy, 
combined  with  certain  administrative 
abilities,  rather  than  of  great  political 
ambition  or  power. 

Thomas  Cooper  was  bom  in  March 
1805  at  Leicester,  where  his  father, 
who  belonged  to  a  family  of  Yorkshire 
Quakers,  was  a  travelling  dyer.  Shortly 
after  his  son's  birth  he  removed  to 
Exeter,  where  he  died  four  years  later. 
His  widow  returned  to  Gainsborough, 
in  Lincolnshire,  her  native  place,  where 
the  boy  was  first  placed,  in  1813,  at  the 
Bluecoat  School,  and  from  1816  to  1820 
attended  a  private  school,  where  he  dis- 
played very  remarkable  aptitude  and 
diligence.  He  was,  however,  compelled 
by  necessity  to  earn  his  living  by  trade, 
and  in  1820  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker; but  he  still  continued  his 
studies,  and  by  the  age  of  twenty-three 
he  had  taught  himself  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  and  French,  and  had  acquired 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  Mathe- 
matics, English  History,  and  Literature. 
Li  1828  Cooper  gave  up  shoemaking  and 
opened  a  school,  and  a  year  later  he 
joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
became  a  local  preacher.  In  1834  he 
removed  to  Lincoln,  where  he  married 
the  sister  of  a  revivalist  preacher  and 
set  up  a  school,  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute, and  writing  articles  for  the  local 
newspaper.  After  a  brief  residence  at 
Stamford  he  set  out  for  London,  in 
1839,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  a 
literary  career.  For  a  short  time  he 
resided  at  Greenwich,  where,  as  an 
advanced  Radical,  he  edited  the  Kentish 
Mercury,  but  in  1840  he  returned  to 
Leicester,  his  birthplace,  became  con- 
nected with  the  Leicestershire  Mercury, 
but  subsequently  joining  the  Chartists, 
he  conducted  for  some  time  their  organ. 
The  Midland  CounHes  Illuminator^  and 
at  the  general  election  of  1841  wa,s 
nominated  for  both  the  town  and  county 
of  Leicester,  but  did  not  in  either  case 
go  to  the  poll.  His  influence  as  a 
speaker,  however,  increased  daily,  and 
in  August  1842  he  was  sent  as  the 
delegate  from  Leicester  to  the  Chartist 
Convention  held  at  Manchester,  address- 
ing large  meetings  on  his  way  thither 


through  the  Stafiordshire  potteries. 
He  took  the  chair  on  August  15,  at  a 
mat  meeting  held  at  Ha^ey,  and  by 
Cooper's  influence  the  proceedings  had 
passed  ofl  pea,ceably,  but  at  Longton, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  riot  had  taken 
place,  which,  after  Cooper  had  left  the 
town,  spread  to  Hanley  also,  and  a 
serious  breach  of  the  peace  ensued. 
Cooper  was  arrested  at  Borslem,  but 
released  for  want  of  evidence,  and  there- 
upon made  his  way  to  Manchester, 
where  he  found,  on  August  17,  all  the 
factories  closed,  business  suspended, 
and  troops  parading  the  streets.  The 
convention  was  nevertheless  held,  and 
Cooper  and  other  Chartists  recom- 
mended armed  resistance  to  the  law. 
This  address  was  printed  and  circulated, 
and  several  leaders  of  the  meeting  were 
taken  into  custody,  but  Cooper  reached 
Leicester  in  safety  only  to  oe  arrested 
a  few  days  later,  conveyed  back  to 
Hanley,  and  conmiitted  to  Stafford 
gaol  on  the  charge  of  aiding  in  the 
Hanley  riot.  Whilst  in  prison  he  com- 
posed many  of  the  tales  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  **  Wise  Saws 
and  Modem  Instances  "  (1845).  Mean- 
while the  Assizes  had  been  held, 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  when 
Cooper  was  indicted  for  arson  at  Han- 
ley, but  was  at  once  acquitted,  it  Ymng 
shown  that  he  was  at  Surslem  at  the 
time.  Two  days  later  he  was  again 
arraigned  on  the  charges  of  conspiracy 
and  sedition,  but  the  trial  was  post- 
poned to  the  following  Assizes,  and 
after  a  detention  of  five  weeks  Cooper 
was  liberated  and  returned  to  Leicester 
in  triumph. 

Cooper's  second  trial  was  held  at 
Stafford  in  March  1843,  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  being  the  judge,  and  Sergeant 
Talf ourd  the  leading  council  for  the  pro- 
secution. Cooper  conducted  his  own 
defence,  but  in  spite  of  a  strong  speech 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  in  Stafford  gaol, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  began  the  com- 
position of  "The  Purgatory  of  Suicides," 
an  epic  poem  in  ten  books  written  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza.  After  his  release 
from  gaol  in  1845,  he  applied  to  Mr.  T. 
S.  Duncombe,  M.P.  for  Finsbury,  to 
find  him  a  publisher  for  his  poem,  and 
was  sent  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Disraeli,  who  tried,  but  unsuocess- 
fully,  to  help  him.  The  poem  waa 
eventually  published  by  the  help  of 
Douglas  Jerrald,  and  before  Christmas 
1845  the  whole  of  the  first  edition, 
500  copies,  had  been  sold  out.  Carlyle, 
who  was  struck  with  the  poem,  helped 
Cooper  with  advice,  and  the  following 
year  Wordsworth,  to  whom  Cooper  paid 
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a  visit  in  the  Lake  District,  encouraged 
him  to  seek  the  promotion  of  his  poHti- 
cal  views  hy  intellectual  means.  In 
1847  the  '•  Triumphs  of  Perseverance  " 
and  the  "Triumphs  of  Enterprise" 
appeared,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
joined  Mazzini's  Society,  The  People's 
International  League,  of  which  W.  J. 
Linton,  the  engraver,  was  the  secretary. 
Prom  the  Chartist  demonstrations  of 
1848,  Cooper,  however,  held  himself 
aloof,  being  in  entire  disagreement  with 
Fergus  O'Connor  and  his  Land  Scheme ; 
but  he  had  by  this  time  become  a 
popular  lecturer  on  politics  and  history. 
His  first  novel,  **  Uncle  Ralph,"  ap- 
peared in  1853,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
change  came  over  his  religious  views, 
which,  since  his  imprisonment,  had 
turued  towards  doubt  and  denial.  In 
1855  he  commenced  lecturing  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  for  two 
years,  1856-8,  held  a  course  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures  and  discussions  with 
London  sceptics.  In  the  latter  year 
Mr.  Cowper  Temple  found  him  employ- 
ment at  the  Board  of  Health,  under 
Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Simon,  in  the 
preparation  of  his  report  on  vaccination. 
In  1859  he  formally  joined  the  Baptist 
body,  but  his  health  by  this  time  was 
seriously  injured,  and  he  was  unable 
to  pursue  any  definite  occupation. 
Through  the  aid  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
^Ir.  Samuel  Morley,  and  others,  a  fund 
of  1,300/.  was  raised  for  the  purchase  of 
an  annuity  for  himself  and  wife,  and 
subsequently,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  a  grant  of  a  Civil 
List  pension  was  made  to  him.  In 
1867  Cooper  resumed  lecturing,  chie|iy 
upon  educational  subjects,  and  con- 
tinued for  five  years.  In  1878  he  col- 
lected and  published  his  '*  Poetical 
Works,"  and  his  most  interesting 
volume,  his  Autobiography,  appeared 
in  1882,  from  which  it  was  seen  on 
what  friendly  terms  he  had  been  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day. 
Soon  afterwards  he  retired  altogether 
from  public  view,  and  lived  quietly  at 
Lincoln,  and  died  peaceably  on  July 
15,  after  a  short  illness. 

Mr.  John  MacGregor,  better  known 
as  "  Rob  Roy  "  MacGregor,  who  died 
at  his  residence,  Lochiel,  Boscombe, 
Bournemouth,  on  the  16th  July,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  General  Sir  Duncan 
MacGregor,  K.C.B.  He  was  born  at 
Gravesend,  24th  January,  1825,  and  a 
few  weeks  after  his  birth,  his  parents, 
with  their  infant  son,  embarked  on 
board  the  Kent,  East  Indiaman,  which 
afterwards  took  fire  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.     Young   ^lacGregor  was   edu- 


cated at  King's  School,  Canterbury, 
and  at  seven  other  schools,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  removals  of  his 
father's  regiment.  Later  he  was  sent 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  after- 
wards to  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1847  B.A. 
as  twenty-fourth  Wrangler.  In  1846 
Mr.  MacGregor  had  already  written 
and  sketched  for  Punchj  and  during 
the  Revolution  of  1848  he  visited  Paris. 
Two  years  later  he  made  a  tour  through 
Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  also  visited 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  On  his  return  in 
1851  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  Being 
of  a  restless  disposition,  however,  he 
soon  left  for  Russia,  visiting  likewise 
every  other  country  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  subsequently 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
pubhshed  an  interesting  acco\mt  of  his 
wanderings.  In  1865  he  undertook  his 
first  canoe  voyage,  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  his  memorable  log-book  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  "A  Thousand  Miles 
in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe  on  the  Rivers 
and  Lakes  of  Europe."  This  work 
passed  through  thirteen  editions  in  less 
than  twenty  years.  It  was  succeeded 
by  various  other  accounts  of  canoe 
voyages,  all  of  which  enjoyed  consider- 
able popularity.  Mr.  MacGregor  was 
twice  elected  a  member  of  the  London 
School  Board  for  the  division  of  Green- 
wich ;  and  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Committee,  render- 
ing signal  service  in  that  capacity. 
His  leisure  he  employed  in  contributing 
articles  on  marine  propulsion  and  other 
subjects  to  the  reports  of  the  British 
Association,  and  he  worked  on  the 
committees  for  erecting  various  me- 
morial statues  to  public  men.  He 
married  in  1873  a  daughter  of  Admiral 
Sir  Richard  Caffin,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cook. — Mr.  Thomas 
Cook,  the  originator  of  the  excursion 
system  of  railway  travelling  and  founder 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Thos. 
Cook  &  Son,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Ludgate  Circus,  London,  died  at  his 
residence,  Thorncroft,  Stonegate,  Lei- 
cester, on  July  18.  Born  on  November 
22,  1808,  at  Melbourne,  in  Derbyshire, 
of  veiy  humble  parentage,  he  had  in 
his  early  years  a  severe  struggle  for  the 
bare  means  of  existence.  He  was  only 
four  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
and  he  commenced  to  earn  his  daily 
bread  at  the  age  of  ten,  when  he  was 
employed  in  a  village  garden  at  the 
wage  of  Id.  a  day.  At  this  early  age 
he  contrived  also  to  be  of  material 
assistance  to  his  mother,  who  kept  a 
small  shop  for  the  sale  of  books.    Soon 
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afterwards  he  took  to  hawking  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  Derby  market-place, 
and  a  little  later  went  to  learn  wood- 
turning.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Loughborough,  where  he  entered  the 
employment  of  Mr.  John  Winks,  a 
printer  and  publisher  of  books  in  con- 
nection with  the  General  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation. In  1828  he  was  appointed  a 
Bible  reader  and  village  missionary  for 
the  county  of  Rutland,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  ho  travelled  2,692  miles, 
of  which  2,106  miles  were  covered  on 
foot.  Having  in  1882  married  Miss 
Mason,  daughter  of  a  Butland  farmer, 
he  removed  to  Market  Harborough, 
where,  in  addition  to  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baptist  Association, 
he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  wood- 
turner. In  1836  he  became  a  total 
abstainer,  and  he  was  an  ardent  tem- 
perance reformer  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Subsequently  he  published  a 
monthly  paper  called  the  Temperance 
Messenger^  of  which  he  was  the  editor. 
This  was  followed  by  the  ChildreiVs 
Te7nperaiice  Magazine  in  1840.  In  1841, 
while  walking  from  Market  Harborough 
to  Leicester  to  attend  a  temperance 
meeting,  he  read  in  a  newspaper  a 
report  of  the  opening  of  a  part  of  the 
Midland  Counties  Railway,  and  the 
idea  burst  upon  him  that  the  new 
means  of  travel  might  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  temperance  movement. 
If,  thought  Mr.  Cook,  the  railway  com- 
pany could  be  induced  to  run  a  special 
train  from  Leicester,  many  persons 
might  be  removed  from  the  temptations 
of  the  races  and  great  results  might  be 
achieved.  He  broached  the  subject  to 
his  friends,  and  arranged  with  the  rail- 
way company  for  a  special  train  to 
Loughborough  on  July  5,  1841.  This 
the  first  publicly  advertised  excursion 
train  conveyed  no  fewer  than  570  pas- 
sengers at  Is.  each.  The  event  caused 
great  excitement.  The  passengers  were 
preceded  to  the  Leicester  Station  by  a 
band  of  music.  At  Loughborough  they 
were  met  by  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
and  thoy  were  welcomed  home  with 
e^ual  enthusiasm.  The  success  of  this 
tnp  induced  Mr.  Cook  to  combine  the 
management  of  excursions  with  his 
book  and  printing  business  in  Leicester, 
to  which  town  he  had  removed.  He 
organised  trips  to  Derby,  Nottingham, 
and  Birmingham,  and  the  business 
having  grown  so  much  that  in  several 
trips  he  convoyed  between  4,000  and 
S.dbO  people,  he  in  1844  entered  into 
permanent  arrangements  with  the 
directors  of  the  Midland  Railway  to 
place  trains  at  his  disposal  whenever 
they  were  required  while  he  provided 


the  passengers.  Next  year  saw  an  ex- 
tension of  the  system  to  Liverpool,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  Dublin.  He  also 
about  this  period  organised  a  trip  to> 
Scotland,  and  conveyed  350  passengers 
from  Leicester  and  Nottingham  to 
Glasgow,  where  the  excursionists  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome.  His  next 
move  was  to  provide  hotel  coupons  for 
his  patrons,  and  Scotland  was  the  field 
of  his  first  endeavours  in  this  direction. 
Personally  conducted  tours  to  Ireland 
followed,  and  in  1851  Mr.  Cook  con- 
veyed many  thousands  of  people  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
business  began  to  extend  in  all  direc- 
tions in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Mr.  Cook's  ambition  was  the  institution 
of  an  annual  tour  round  the  world, 
which  he  successfully  accomplished. 
His  first  tour  round  the  world  was  in 
1872,  when  he,  with  nine  companions,, 
started  to  make  what  he  termed  an 
exploratory  tour.     The  tour  was  com- 

Eleted  in  222  days.  Mr.  Cook  retired 
*om  the  firm  in  1878,  but  was  present 
at  a  jubilee  of  the  firm  held  in  Ix>ndon 
in  July  1891,  when  many  who  had. 
availed  themselves  of  Mr.  Cook's  en- 
terprise and  assistance  attended  to  bear 
witness  to  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
upon  his  fellow-citizens  by  malring^ 
accessible  foreign  countries  as  well  as. 
their  own. 

Bishop  Claughton. — Thomas  Legh 
Claugbton  was  the  first  Bishop  of  St. 
Albans,  the  See  having  been  created 
in  1877  by  separation  from  that  of 
Rochester,  which  Dr.  Claughton  for- 
merly held.  He  was  bom  in  1808,  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Claughton, 
of  Haydon  Lodge,  Winwick,  Lancashire, 
who  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Newton  in  that  county  from  1818  ta 
1825.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he  succes- 
sively became  Scholar,  Fellow,  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1831,  having  been  placed  in  the 
First  Class  of  the  School  of  Literss 
Humaniores  in  the  Easter  Term  of 
that  year.  In  1828  he  had  won  the 
University  Prize  for  Latin  verse  by  a 
poem  on  "  Machinse  Vi  Vaporis  im- 
pulsse,"  a  subject  very  appropriate  at 
the  time,  but  not  ver|r  easy  to  treat  in 
classical  language ;  in  the  following 
year  he  obtained  the  Newdigate  Prize 
for  English  verse,  the  subject  being 
**  Voyages  of  Discovery  to  the  Polar 
Regions,"  and  in  1832  he  carried  off 
the  prize  for  a  Latin  essay,  *'  De  Stoi- 
corum  Disciplina."  Thomas  Claughton 
remained  for  some  years  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity.     He  was  Public  Ex- 
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aminer  in  1835,  and  during  his  term  of 
office  he  took  part  in  the  examination 
of  Lord  Cardwell ;  of  his  own  brother  ; 
of   Professor  Donkin,  the  well-known 
Savilian   Professor  of  Astronomy ;   of 
Osborne   Gordon,    so   well    known   to 
many   generations   of    Christ   Church 
men ;  of  Archdeacon  Hessey  and  the 
late  Archdeacon  Utterton ;  of  the  late 
Mark  Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln ;  of 
the  late  Professor  Wilson,  President  of 
Corpus  ;  of  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  many  others  less  known  to  subse- 
quent fame.     He  held  no  other  Uni- 
versity office  until  1852,   when,   some 
years  after  he  had  quitted  Oxford,  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  in  suc- 
cession  to  Archdeacon   Garbett,   who 
had  held  the  office  for  ten  years,  his 
two    immediate    predecessors    having 
been    John    Keble   and   Dr.    Milman, 
poet,  historian,  and  some  time  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's.    In  his  capacity  of  Professor 
of  Poetry  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  late 
Bishop   to   write    and    recite   the   in- 
augural ode   on   the  occasion   of   the 
installation,  in  1853,  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Derby,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity,   in    succession    to    the    Duke  of 
Wellington.     This  was,  in  his  case,  a 
labour  of  love  ;  for  Lord  Derby  was  an 
old  family  friend,  for  whom  the  Bishop 
had  great  personal  regard,  and  it  was 
to  that  Minister's  recommendation  that 
he  subsequently  owed  his  elevation  to 
the  episcopate.     But  his  tenure  of  the 
office  which  men  like  Keble,  Milman, 
Copleston,    Warton,    and   Lowth   had 
held   and  adorned  was  not  otherwise 
remarkable.     He  held  it  only  for  the 
statutory  period  of  five  years,  and  did 
not  seek  re-election  for  a  second  term, 
as  has  generally  been  the  custom.     It 
was  sometimes  said  that  this  was  due 
to  his  resentment  at  the  noisy  and  not 
too  delicate  banter  of  the  undergradu- 
ates in  the  gallery  of  the  theatre  on  the 
occasion  when,  as  Professor  of  Poetry, 
he  was  required  to  deliver  in  alternate 
years  the  Latin  Oration,  founded  by 
Lord   Crewe,  for  the  Commemoration 
of   Founders  and    Benefactors   at   the 
P^ncflpiiia.     He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold. 

In  1841  ^Ir.  Claughton  was  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Ward,  afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  to  the  important  bene- 
fice of  Kidderminster.  Lord  Ward  had 
been  an  undergraduate  at  Trinity  and 
Claughton  had  been  his  tutor,  and  in 
1842  the  new  Vicar  of  Kidderminster 
married  the  Hon.  Julia  Susannah 
Ward,  Lord  Ward's  sister.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  work  of  a  large,  popu- 
lous, and  poor  parish  with  immense 
and  untiring  energy.     His  intellectual    i 


sympathies  were  distinctly  with  the 
High  Church  movement,  but  he  was 
essentially  a  man  of  action,  who,  what- 
ever   his     theological    prepossessions 
might  be,  could  not  be  satisfied  imless 
his  parish  was  faithfully  served  and  a 
high    standard    of    ecclesiastical    and 
social    activity    was    established    and 
maintained    in    it.     He    organised    a 
stafi  of  curates,  well  trained  in  paro- 
chial work,  and  full  of  zeal  for  its  faith- 
ful performance.    Daily  services  were 
established  in    the    parish  church,  a 
choir    was  organised,   and,  with  the 
munificent  aid  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Claughton  was  enabled  thoroughly  and 
beautifully  to  restore    the  noble    old 
church  of  Richard  Baxter,  which  had 
been  sadly  defaced  and  neglected  for 
many  generations.    In  a  word,  he  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  what  might  then 
have  been  called  the  higher  parochial 
method.    Between  1841  and  1867,  the 
period  of  his  incumbency  of    Kidder- 
minster, Claughton  had  seen  this  in- 
dustrial centre  pass  through  various 
phases  of  prosperity   and  depression, 
and  throughout  that  time  haa  worked 
his  parish  with  increasing  enthusiasm 
and  success.    It  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  many  that  he  should  wait  so 
long    for    the    Bishopric    he    had    so 
honestly  earned.     At  length,  in  1867, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  being  then  Prime 
Minister,  Claughton  was  elevated  to 
the  See  of  Rochester.     He  did  not, 
however,  make  any  very  distinguished 
mark  as  a  Bishop ;  he  laboured  quietly, 
steadily,    and    successfully,    and    his 
dioceses  were  so  far  fortunate  that  their 
annals    were    uneventful.      Never  an 
active  politician.  Dr.  Claughton  was 
rarely  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
it  would,    indeed,   be    difficult  to   re- 
call a  single  occasion    on    which    he 
spoke.     In  1877  the  new  diocese  of  St. 
Albans  was  created  by  separation  from 
that  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Claughton 
elected  to  become  its  first  Bishop,  thus 
vacating  his  original  See  of  Rochester, 
though  still  retaining  the  residence  of 
Danbury  Palace,  formerly  attached  to 
it.     This  change,  which  occurred  in  the 
midst  of  the  Hatcham  case  of  ritual- 
ism, and  the  institution  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Albans  Fund  were  among  the 
more  memorable  public  events  of  his 
episcopate.      The    restoration    of   his 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Albans  and  the 
curious    litigation    between  two  rival 
benefactors  to  which  it  gave  rise  were 
the  most  notable  evente  of  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  See,  which  owed  much  to 
his  great  powers  of  organisation,  and 
under  his  impulse  assumed  its  place 
at  once  amongst  the  bishoprics  of  the 
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United  Kingdom.  In  February  1690 
he  decided  to  resign  a  charge  which 
needed  the  services  of  a  younger  and 
more  active  man.  For  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  lived  in  seclusion  at  Dan- 
bury  Palace,  near  Chelmsford,  where 
he  died  on  July  25  after  a  paralytic 
seizure,  a  few  months  after  the  cele- 
bration of  his  golden  wedding. 

Viscount  Sherbrooke. — Robert  Lowe, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Lowe, 
Rector  of  Bingham,  Notts,  was  bom  in 
1811,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
where  he  was  the  contemporary  of 
Roundell  Palmer,  Eardley  Wilmot, 
Cardwoll,  William  George  Ward,  and 
others,  who  subsequently  rose  to  dis- 
tinction. His  weak  sight  (he  was  an 
albino)  prevented  his  taking  part  in 
games,  but  did  not  interfere  with  his 
studies.  He  passed  to  Oxford,  where 
he  read  hard.  At  the  Union  he  spoke 
often  and  well ;  in  fact,  he  and  Ward 
were  esteemed  the  best  speakers  of 
their  time.  He  did  not  win  any  of  the 
great  University  prizes,  but  he  com- 
pleted a  brilliant  career  by  taking  a 
First  Class  in  Classics  and  a  Second 
Class  in  Mathematics  at  the  same  time 
(1833)  that  Liddell,  afterwards  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  and  Scott,  afterwards 
Master  of  Balliol,  took  First  Classes. 
Two  years  later  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalen,  and  for  several  years  he 
was  fully  occupied  as  a  busy  and  suc- 
cessful coach.  He  applied  for  the 
Chair  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  The  electors  preferred  Sir 
David  Sandford.  ••  To  fail  in  that 
object,"  said  Mr.  Lowe  himself  some 
thirty  years  afterwards,  *•  was  the 
greatest  disappointment  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me  in  my  life."  He  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  not  caring  for 
the  drudgery,  which  was  the  only 
avenue  to  success  open  to  one  seeking 
it  without  the  aid  of  professions^ 
friends,  he  turned  his  face  towards  the 
colonics,  and  in  1840  he  landed  at 
Sydney.  The  colony  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  The  population  was  small, 
and  no  great  future  seemed  in  store 
for  it,  for  gold  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Representative  government 
had  not  been  established ;  only  the 
rudiments  of  it  existed  in  a  council 
composed  of  thirty-six  members,  of 
whom  twenty-four  were  elected  by  the 
constituencies.  The  Governor, .  Sir 
George  Gipps,  who  was  glad  to  get  the 
services  of  a  clever  debater  able  to  hold 
his  own  with  men  of  ability  such  as 
William  Wentworth,  nominated  Mr. 
Lowe  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislative 
Council  in  November  1843.    There  he 


made  good  the  expectations  of  his 
friends.  But  he  was  not  made  to  be  a 
placeman,  his  position  became  irksome 
to  him,  and  he  resigned  his  official  seat 
only  to  be  re-elected  shortly  afterwards 
for  Sydney.  From  1844  to  1850  his 
life  was  full  and  varied.  He  had  no 
small  practice  as  a  barrister.  He  took 
part  in  every  public  movement  in  the 
colony,  and  he  found  time  to  contribute 
to  the  Argus  newspaper  many  clever 
articles  on  politics  and  even  Piiseyism, 
poems,  satires,  vers  de  socUU.  Towards 
the  close  of  1850  he  decided  to  return 
to  England.  His  University  reputa- 
tion still  survived ;  some  of  his  school 
and  college  friends  had  already  become 
powers  in  the  State,  and  he  returned 
here  at  a  time  when  attention  was 
turned  to  colonial  affairs,  and  when  his 
experience  was  welcomed.  In  1852  he 
was  elected  as  a  Liberal  for  Kidder- 
minster, and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  not  slow  to  make  his  mark. 
Not  that  he  quickly  showed  himself  an 
orator,  or  at  once  fulfdled  the  high 
expectation  of  his  friends.  He  too 
ostentatiously  despised  some  of  the 
devices  which  are  the  high  road  to 
success.  But  his  acuteness  and  cour- 
age were  unquestionable;  he  was  a 
valuable  ally  m  debate  and  a  vigorous 
and  harassing  foe ;  he  won  the  esteem 
of  Lord  Palmerston  and  other  leaders, 
and  in  due  time  he  became  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade — an  office 
which  he  held  for  three  years — and  one 
of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  This  part  of  his  official  life 
was  not  barren  or  unmemorable.  He 
conducted  through  Parliament  several 
measures  of  importance,  and  inspired 
not  a  few  reforms  in  conmiercial  legis- 
lation. Though  it  did  not  fall  to  him 
to  ^ve  full  effect  to  the  principle  of 
linuted  liability,  he  was  the  parent  of 
measures  which  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  Act  of  1862  ;  and  never,  pro- 
bably, was  a  clearer  or  more  cogent 
argument  for  reform  presented  to  Par- 
liament than  that  contained  in  his 
speech  in  1856  introducing  the  Partner- 
snip  and  Joint  Stock  Compemies  Bills. 
It  was,  however,  not  only  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  lAi.  Lowe 
made  his  mark.  He  had  already  given 
proof  in  Australia  of  his  qualities  as 
a  journalist,  and  his  services  were 
promptly  secured  by  the  Times,  where 
for  many  years  as  a  leader  writer  and 
letter  writer  he  showed  himself  a  keen 
disputant,  an  incisive  logician,  and  a 
dogged  controversialist.  As  an  admin- 
istrator at  the  Education  Department 
he  showed  his  ability.  No  one  left 
so  profound  a  mark  upon  our  educa- 
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tional  system  as  he.  On  the  benefit 
of  payment  by  results  and  the  supe- 
riority of  examination  over  inspec- 
tion he  strenuously  insisted.  The 
Kevised  Code,  the  embodiment  of  his 
policy,  will  always  be  condemned  by 
one  class  of  schoolmasters,  but  un- 
questionably is  one  of  the  chief  facts 
in  the  history  of  English  education. 
Mr.  Lowe  delighted  to  shake  the  pil- 
lars of  educational  institutions.  To 
a  much  larger  circle  Robert  Lowe  be- 
came known  in  1866.  The  introduction 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Reform  Bill  prefaced 
the  most  important  passage  in  Mr. 
Lowe's  career.  All  his  life,  in  New 
South  Wales  as  at  the  University,  he 
had  been  a  Liberal  ;  in  regard  to  many 
questions  foremost  in  pleading  for  re- 
form, and  ready  to  go  all  lengths. 
But  he  was  no  thorough-going  admirer 
of  democracies.  He  was  in  many 
things  of  the  school  of  Canning  and 
Peel.  He  revered  the  Constitution  as 
he  found  it.  He  was  not  sure  that  it 
■could  be  much  improved.  At  all  events 
he  was  not  prepared  to  cast  it  into  the 
orucible  of  party  passion.  Our  future 
masters  were  not,  he  thought,  ready  to 
^lischarge  the  functions  which  they 
were  called  to  exercise.  So  he  opposed 
with  the  energy  of  true  conviction  the 
■change  so  lightly,  as  he  thought,  under- 
taken. He  stood  in  the  breach  when 
^o  many  others,  his  natural  allies, 
turned  tail.  He  did  not  quit  his 
station,  though  next  year  Mr.  Disraeli 
went  over  horse  and  foot  to  the  enemy. 
Indefatigable,  earnest,  and  unspar- 
ing as  was  his  opposition,  ^Ir.  Lowe 
failed ;  the  tide  flowed  too  strongly 
Against  him  for  him  to  roll  back  the 
advancing  waves.  The  controversy 
over,  the  combatants  at  peace,  there 
remained  to  Mr.  Lowe  a  position  pro- 
perly his   but   never  accorded  to  him 


before.  Li  1868  he  was  elected  first 
member  for  the  University  of  London, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  1873.  It  was  as 
easy  to  criticise  harshly  his  fiscal 
administration,  as  to  forget  the  applause 
with  which  his  first  ingenious  Budget 
was  received ;  to  dwell  upon  the  fate 
of  the  ill-starred  match-tax — best  of 
taxes  in  theory,  worst,  as  it  proved,  in 
practice — to  recall  his  ill-considered 
plan  for  establishing  seigniorage,  or 
'*  sweating  the  sovereign " ;  and  to 
dilate  upon  the  slipshod  manner  in 
which,  owing  to  his  imperfect  sight, 
he  made  his  financial  statements. 
These  achievements  and  services  should 
be  remembered  when  we  are  told  that 
he  snubbed  deputations,  gibbeted  people 
with  designs  on  the  public  purse,  and 
told  the  working  man  that  he  was 
venal  and  drunken.  For  a  short  time 
he  was  at  the  Home  Office,  where  he 
did  not  show  himself  an  exception  to 
the  rule  that  it  is  the  grave  of  reputa- 
tions. When  the  Liberals  returned  to 
power  in  1880  he  did  not  take  office, 
and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Viscount  Sherbrooke,  and  in  the 
Upper  House  he  took  little  or  no  part 
in  public  affairs.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  the  last  to  be  an  active  men^ber 
of  the  Political  Economy  Club,  where 
he  showed  himself  unwilling  to  admit 
any  limitations  to  the  application  of 
this  favourite  science. 

He  married,  first,  1836,  Georgina, 
second  daughter  of  George  Orred  of 
Aigbruth  House,  Liverpool,  and  second, 
1885,  Carolina,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Sneyd  of  Ashcombe  Park,  Staffordshire, 
and  died,  July  27,  at  Warlingham, 
Surrey,  from  failure  of  the  nervous 
system. 


On  the  2ud,  at  Berlin,  aged  78,  Professor  Albert  Wolff.  Bom  at  Neu  Strelitz  ; 
studied  sculpture  under  Ranch  ;  was  entrusted  with  some  of  the  most  important 
monuments  in  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Hanover,  and  other  North  German  cities  ;  was 
appointed,  1866,  Professor  of  Sculpture  at  the  Berlin  Academy.  On  the  7th,  at 
^laplewell,  Loughborough,  aged  6iO,  Sir  William  Henry  Salt,  second  baronet,  son 
of  Sir  Julian  Salt,  the  discoverer  of  the  use  of  alpaca  wool.  Married,  1854, 
Emma  Dove  Octairana,  daughter  of  John  Dove  Harris  of  Ratcliffe  Hall,  Co. 
Leicester.  On  the  8th,  at  Nille  House,  Halifax,  aged  80,  William  Henry  Rawson, 
a  benefactor  of  his  native  town,  and  an  active  magistrate  of  the  West  Riding. 
Married,  1847,  Ellen  Louisa,  daughter  of  Amaziah  Empson  of  Spellord  Hill, 
Knaresborough.  On  the  11th,  at  Newby  Hall,  Ripon,  aged  83,  Lady  Mary 
•Gertrude  Vyner,  younger  daughter  of  Thomas,  second  Earl  de  Grey.  Married, 
1832,  Henry  Vyner  of  Newby.  On  the  12th,  at  New  York,  aged  73,  Cyrus  West 
Held.  He  took  an  important  part  in  laying  the  first  transatlantic  cable,  and  in  the 
erection  of  elevated  railways  in  New  York.  On  the  12th,  at  Ravello,  near  Amalfi, 
aged  66,  Francis  Nevlle  Reid,  who,  settling  in  Italy  in  early  life,  restored  the  half- 
ruined  palace  of  the  Ruspoli  family,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  and 
•civilisation  of  the  district.  On  the  12th,  at  Bournemouth,  aged  82,  Sir  CharlM 
</0x,  K.C.M.G.,  son  of  Richard  H.  Cox  of  Hillingdon  House,  Uxbridge.     Educated 
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at  Eton  ;  appointed  to  the  Colonial  Office,  1829 ;  Special  Commissioner  for  New 
Zealand  Affairs,  1848-50  ;  Chief  Clerk,  1872-9 ;  Registrar  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  1872 ;  Chancellor,  1877  ;  K.C.M.G.,  1887.  Married, 
1846,  Elizabeth  Rachel,  daughter  of  William  Newton  of  Elveden  Hall,  Thetford, 
and  widow  of  Sir  Majk  Wood,  second  baronet,  of  Gatton.  On  the  13th,  at  Pinkie 
House,  Musselburgh,  aged  83,  Sir  Jolin  David  Hope,  thirteenth  baronet,  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers  ;  succeeded  his  brother,  1883 ;  un- 
married. On  the  13th,  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  aged  53,  Joseph  Under- 
lilll,  Q.C.,  son  of  George  Underbill,  of  Wolverhampton.  Educated  privately. 
Called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  1862 ;  joined  the  Oxford  Circuit ;  Q.C. , 
1880  ;  appointed  First  Recorder  of  West  Broomwich.  Married  Emma,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Loveridge,  of  Wolverhampton,  which  borough  he  unsuccessfully  con- 
tested as  a  Liberal  Unionist  in  1886.  On  the  14th,  at  Paris,  aged  68,  Marquli  de 
la  Valette ;  his  original  name  was  Samuel  Weller,  and  he  was  bom  at  Boston, 
U.S.A.  Settled  in  France,  and  became  manager  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  de  TOuest, 
and  was  a  member  of  Corps  Legislatif,  1863-70.  Married  a  daughter  of  the 
Minister  M.  Rouher,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Valette,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  1866-9.  His  wife  was  accidentally  burnt  to  death  (1891),  and  his 
son  lost  his  life  in  the  Soudan.  On  the  15th,  at  Weymouth,  aged  66,  General 
Hon.  Sir  Arthur  £.  Hardlnge,  K.C.B.,  Equery  to  the  Queen,  son  of  first  Viscount 
Hardinge.  Educated  at  Eton  :  entered  Coldstream  Guards,  1844  ;  aide-de-camp 
to  Lord  Hardinge  in  the  Sutlej  campaign,  1845-6  ;  served  through  the  Crimean 
campaign,  1854-5,  as  Assistant  Q.M.G.  at  headquarters  ;  Equery  to  the  Prince 
Consort,  1858-91 ;  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay,  1881-5,  and  Governor  of  Gib- 
raltar, 1886-9.  Married,  1858,  May  G.  F.,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hon. 
Augustus  Fred.  Ellis.  He  was  thrown  from  his  pony  carriage  whilst  driving  with 
one  of  his  daughters  and  fractured  his  collar  bone  and  received  severe  injuries  on 
the  head.  On  the  19th,  at  Sevenoaks,  aged  81,  Frederick  Le  Gros  Clark,  F.B.S., 
F.B.C.S.,  for  many  years  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital;  Hunterian  Professor 
of  Surgery  and  Pathology,  and  subsequently  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
1874  ;  author  of  several  medical  treatises,  and  editor  of  a  revised  edition  of  Paley's 
"Natural  Theology"  and  other  similar  works.  On  the  22nd,  at  Birkenhead, 
aged  55,  Alfred  Norman  Tate,  son  of  Alderman  James  Tate,  of  Wells.  Educated 
at  the  Chapter  Grammar  School ;  became  a  practical  analyst  at  Widnes  and 
Liverpool,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  introducing  and  popularising  the  use 
of  **  Petroleum  and  its  Products."  On  the  23rd,  at  Combe  Court,  Godalming,  aged 
87,  George  Henry  Pinchard,  a  successful  agriculturist  and  breeder  of  cattle.  Bom 
at  W^inkleigh,  Devonshire,  he  began  life  in  the  service  of  the  Clerical,  Medical, 
and  General  Life  Assurance  Society,  founded  by  his  uncle.  Dr.  Pinchard,  in  1824. 
He  became  secretary-  and  actuary  at  an  early  age,  and  subsequently  a  director, 
when  he  retired  and  took  to  breeding  cattle.  On  the  25th,  at  Meole,  Bracet  Hall, 
Shrewsbury,  aged  62,  Arthur  Henry  Bather,  fourth  son  of  John  Bather,  Recorder 
of  Shrewsbury.  From  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  at  five  years  of  age  lost  the 
power  of  hearing  and  in  great  measure  of  speech.  Was  educated  at  Rugby,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  a  conveyancer's  chambers  ;  in  1847  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  office  of  the  Accountant- General  of  the  Navy,  where  he  rose  to  the  highest 
position  attainable ;  also  displayed  abilities  of  the  highest  sort.  Married,  first, 
1862,  Lucy  Elizabeth  Blomfield,  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  second, 
1870,  Caroline  Sophia,  daughter  of  Colonel  Bentham.  On  the  25th,  at  Canterbury, 
aged  68,  Harry  George  Austin,  F.S.A. ;  succeeded  his  father  in  1818  as  architect  and 
sur\eyor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  and  carried  out  many  of  the 
improvements  and  restorations  of  the  cathedral.  On  the  25th,  at  Sidcup,  Kent» 
aged  69,  Lord  Teynham,  Henry  George  Roper-Curzon,  seventeenth  Baron  Teynham. 
Educated  at  Cambridge  ;  was  for  many  years  in  the  Audit  Ofl&ce,  Somerset 
House  ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Harleian  Society,  of  which 
he  was  Vice-President.  Married,  1860,  Harriet  Anne  Lovell,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Heathcote  of  Shaw  Hill,  Co.  Wilts.  On  the  26th,  at  Cecil  Street,  Strand, 
London,  aged  36,  Hugh  Hastinfi^  Romilly,  C.M.G.,  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  A. 
Gordon  in  Fiji,  1879,  and  New  Zealand,  1880-81 ;  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Western  Pacific,  1881,  where  he  lived  in  all  the  principal  islands  of  the  group  ; 
Administrator  of  New  Guinea,  1885-6,  and  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Consul 
for  New  Hebrides  and  Solomon  Islands  ;  accompanied  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
to  Mashonaland,  1891;  author  of  "From  my  Verandah  in  New  Guinea"  and 
"  The  Western  Pacific."  On  the  26th,  at  Devonport,  aged  69,  Henry  Walter 
BeUew,  M.D.,  C.S.I.,  Surgeon-General,  Indian  Army,  son  of  Major  H.  W.  Bellew 
of  the  Bengal  Army ;  served  on  several  political  missions  in  Persia,  Kashgar, 
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Cabul,  &c.,  and  was  a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar.  Married,  1870,  Isabel 
Jane,  daughter  of  Major  Bobert  Guthrie  Macgregor,  R.A.  On  the  29th,  at  Paris, 
aged  77,  Teisserence  de  Bort,  an  ardent  Protectionist.  Bom  at  Chateauroux; 
educated  as  an  engineer,  and  commissioned  in  1838  to  study  the  railway  question 
in  foreign  countries  ;  a  deputy,  1846-8,  when  ho  retired  until  1871,  re-entering  as  a 
supporter  of  ^I.  Thiers  ;  tnree  times  Minister  of  Agriculture,  1872-76-78 ;  Ambas- 
sador to  Vienna,  1879,  and  to  Rome  in  1888.  On  the  29th,  at  Devonport,  aged  65, 
John  Forbes  Watson,  M.D.,  son  of  an  Aberdeenshire  farmer.  Educated  at  Aber- 
deen for  the  medical  profession ;  practised  at  Guy's  and  in  Paris  during  the 
cholciu  outbreak  of  1849 ;  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Bombay  Medical 
Service,  1850,  but  returned  to  England,  1858,  and  devoted  himself  to  sanitary 
matters ;  appointed,  1858,  reporter  on  the  products  of  India,  and  Director  of 
India  Museum,  1858-79.  In  1880  he  went  to  India  to  study  the  cotton  cultivation 
and  industry  in  South  Lahnatta.  On  the  30th,  at  Vienna,  aged  80,  Connt 
Joseph  Alexander  Hiibner,  whose  original  name  was  Hofenbradl,  of  obscure  birth, 
but  according  to  some  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  Prince 
Metternich.  Educated  in  the  Scots  Monastery  of  Austria.  Married  the  daughter  of 
Baron  Pilat.  After  a  short  time  at  the  Vienna  Foreign  Ofl&ce  he  was  transferred 
to  Paris  (1833)  as  Attach^  to  the  Austrian  Embassy,  and  was  entrusted  with 
several  diplomatic  missions  ;  appointed,  1848,  Secretary  and  Adviser  of  Archduke 
Rainer,  Viceroy  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia ;  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
1850-9,  and  at  Rome,  1860-2  ;  received  the  title  of  Count  in  1888  ;  was  the  author 
of  several  works  relating  to  his  travels  and  experiences.  On  the  30th,  at  Hassock's 
Gate,  aged  72,  Rev.  John  Orlfflth.  Educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
graduated,  1840  ;  Tenth  Wrangler  and  Second  Class  in  Clfiissics ;  succeeded  Rev. 
F.  Robertson  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  1853  ;  appointed  Principal  of  Brighton 
College,  1855-74  ;  Chairman  of  the  first  Brighton  School  Board,  and  Vicar  of 
Sandridge,  1875. 


AUGUST. 


Sir  John  Oorrle,  Chief  Justice  of 
Trinidad  and  Tolmgo,  who  died  at 
Exeter  on  August  4,  was  bom  at 
Kettle,  Co.  Fife,  1829,  the  son  of  Rev. 
Daniel  Gorrie.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Edinburgh  University.  He  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  as  an  advocate, 
1856,  and  made  Hon.  Advocate  for 
Scotland,  1860,  and  subsequently  prac- 
tised in  London,  1862-9.  His  name, 
however,  was  first  brought  prominently 
to  the  front  in  1865,  when  he  was 
selected  by  the  self -constituted  Jamaica 
Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  John 
Bright,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Buxton,  to  proceed  to  Jamaica 
to  inquire  into  the  alleged  excesses  of 
martial  law.  Mr.  Gorrie,  who  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Home  Payne,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Phillipps,  succeeded  in  laying 
bare  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice. 
Struck  with  the  ability  and  energy  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Gorrie,  the  Colonial 
Office,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, offered  him  the  post  of  substitute 
Procureur-General  of  Mauritius.  Within 
less  than  a  week  after  his  arrival  at 
Port  Louis  he  proved  to  his  own  satis- 
faction  that  the  labouring  class  of 
Mauritius  were  subjected  to  abuses, 
and  a  report  to  the  Colonial  Office  to 
this  effect  resulted  in  the  despatch  of 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  to  Mauritius,  with 
instructions   to  appoint  a  local  com- 


mittee to  investigate  the  charges.  The 
report  of  this  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Justice  Gorrie  was  the  most  prominent 
member,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission.  It  was  found  that 
abuses  did  exist,  and  Mr.  Gorrie  had 
the  satisfaction  of  altering  the  whole 
labour  law  of  the  colony  in  consonance 
with  his  own  views  and  those  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  When  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon  was  promoted  to  Fiji,  Mr. 
Gori'ie  was  a  few  months  later  re- 
quested to  proceed  to  the  Pacific  to 
take  up  the  post  of  Chief  Justice  of 
Fiji.  As  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  island,  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  Chief  Justice  to  frame  all  the 
important  legal  measures  deemed  to  be 
necessary.  When  the  Crown  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  the  South  Seas  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Fiji  was  also  made 
Judicial  Commissioner  of  the  Pacific, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon,  was  called  upon  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  High  Commissioner. 
Returning  to  England  after  an  absence 
of  fourteen  years.  Sir  John  Gorrie  was 
afterwards  sent  in  1882  to  the  Leeward 
Islands.  From  Antigua  he  was  pro- 
moted in  1885  to  Trinidad.  Sir  John 
Gorrie  had  hardly  been  in  this  colony 
a  year  when  a  question  was  asked  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  as  to  his 
course  of  procedure.     He  was  working 
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on  the  lines  which  had  made  his  repu- 
tation, but  his  sympathies  with  the 
coloured  population  were  becoming 
more  and  more  pronounced.  For  a 
time  he  was  in  disagreement  with  the 
Governor,  Sir  William  Robinson,  and 
drew  down  upon  him  the  displeasure 
of  the  planting  interest.  Charges  of 
intemperance  having  been  brought 
against  the  Senior  Puisne  Judge  on  the 
Legislative  Council,  he  was  suspended 
by  the  Governor  from  exercising  his 
functions  of  Chief  Justice,  and  an  in- 
quiry demanded  into  his  conduct  and 
also  into  the  administration  of  justice 
generally  in  the  island.  Lord  Knuts- 
ford  appointed  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
and  Sir  William  Markby  as  commis- 
sioners. Against  their  finding  Sir 
John  Gorrie  decided  to  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  for  that  purpose 
returned  to  England  in  July  in  order 
to  prepare  his  case,  which  by  his  pre- 
mature death  never  came  on  for  argu- 
ment. Sir  John  Gorrie  married,  1855, 
Marion,  daughter  of  Michael  Graham, 
of  Edinburgh. 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  a  son  of  Archibald 
Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  nephew 
of  "Christopher  North,"  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1816,  and  educated  at 
the  High  School  and  University  there. 
When  quite  young  he  came  to  London 
and  supported  himself  by  his  pen,  but 
soon  afterwards  returned  to  Edinburgh 
as  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  During  his  tenure  of  this 
office  he  published  "  Memorials  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time  "  (1847), 
illustrated  by  his  own  pencil ;  "  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate  "  (1848), 
and  *'  The  Archaeology  and  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland"  (1851).  On  the 
recommendation  of  Hallam,  the  histo- 
rian. Lord  Elgin,  the  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  was  at  that 
time  Governor-General  of  Canatda,  ap- 
pointed, in  1853,  Wilson  to  the  newly 
established  Chair  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  a  year  later 
he  was  offered  the  Principalship  of  the 
M'Gill  University,  Montreal.  This, 
however,  he  declined,  and  in  1881 
succeeded  Dr.  M'Caul  as  President  of 
Toronto  University.  During  the  thirty- 
five  years  he  took  an  active  part  in 
public  life,  he  successfully  supported 
a  national  system  of  University  educa- 
tion in  opposition  to  sectarian  and 
denominational  colleges  ;  and  he  lived 
to  see  the  largest  denominational  col- 
lege in  the  Dominion,  the  Victoria 
University,  moved  from  the  Cobourg  to 
Toronto  and  federated  with  the  Onta- 
rian  University.     His  most  important 


book,  **  Prehistoric  Man,"  appeared  in 
1863,  and  was  followed  by  "  Chatter- 
ton,"  a  biographical  study  (1865), 
"  Caliban,  or  The  Missing  Link  "  (1873), 
a  contribution  to  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare, and  a  volume  of  poems,  "  Spring 
Wild  Flowers."  He  was  several  times 
President  of  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association,  of  the  Canadian  Institute, 
and  other  societies  ;  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  their  proceedings.  He  mar- 
ried, 1840,  ^largaret,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Mackay,  of  Well  Park,  Dumfriesshire. 
Was  knighted  in  1888,  and  died  at 
Toronto,  August  7,  in  his  77th  year. 

Mr.  Henry  Qraves. — Henry  Graves, 
the  well-known  priutseller,  who  died 
in  Pall  Mall  on  August  23,  having  been 
for  two  years  in  failing  health,  was 
bom  on  July  16,  1806,  in  London.  He 
was  the  son  and  grandson  of  print- 
sellers,  and  was  the  younger  brother 
of  the  late  Robert  Graves,  A.R.A.,  a 
distinguished  line  engraver.  From  his 
boyhood  he  was  associated  with  the 
arts,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing links  with  the  days  of  Wilkie, 
Turner,  and  Landseer.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  became  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Woodbum ;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
entered  the  house  of  Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Robinson,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
business  founded  by  the  celebrated 
Alderman  Boydell.  This  was  in  Cheap- 
side,  but  in  1825  the  firm,  having  re- 
moved to  No.  6  Pall  Mall,  became 
involved  in  difficulties,  and  Mr.  Graves, 
their  manager,  joined  with  Mr.  Moon 
(afterwards  Sir  Francis  Graham  Moon, 
and  Lord  Mayor)  and  with  'Mr.  Boys, 
and  bought  the  business.  In  1844  Mr. 
Graves  became  head  of  the  firm,  and 
changed  its  title  to  that  of  Henry 
Graves  &  Co.  For  a  long  period  Mr. 
Graves  maintained  the  position  of  the 
leading  publisher  of  prints.  He  was  in 
high  favour  at  Court,  and  superintended 
the  printing  of  the  etchings  executed 
by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  All 
the  leading  artists  had  him  to  publish 
their  works  ;  beginning  with  Sir  Thos. 
Lawrence  (whom  he  visited  the  night 
before  his  death),  Turner,  Stanfield, 
Landseer,  down  to  Sir  J.  E.  Millais. 
The  first  of  Turner's  pictures  that  was 
engraved  for  him  was  "  The  Temple  of 
Jupiter  " ;  many  others  followed,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  "  England  and 
Wales  "  series,  and  it  was  he  who,  when 
Sir  Waiter  Scott's  financial  troubles 
were  gathering,  recommended  Cadell 
to  engage  Turner  to  make  the  seventy 
famous  drawings  for  the  "  Abbotsford  '* 
edition  of  the  Waverley  novels.  His 
greatest    success,   however,  was  with 
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Landseer,  for  the  reproduction  of  whose 
pictures  he  engaged  the  best  engravers 
of  tho  day,  Samuel  Cousins,  Thomas 
Landseer,  C.  G.  Lewis,  and  many 
others.  For  the  copyrights  alone  he 
paid  Sir  Edwin  more  than  50,000^  from 
first  to  last.  He  bought  from  S.  W. 
Reynolds  the  copyright  and  plates  of 
his  "  Works  of  Sir  Joshua,"  and  added 
two  volumes  to  them,  publishing  also 
at  a  later  date  similar  works  to  illus- 
trate Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  and 
other  artists.  When  Mr.  Frith's  popu- 
lar pictures  took  the  town  by  storm, 
Mr.  Graves  bought  from  Flatow  '*  The 
Railway  Station,"  with  the  copyright, 
for  the  great  price  of  20,000/.  Another 
series  of  subjects  that  Mr.  Graves  took 
up  with  energy  was  that  of  the  battle- 
pieces  and  military  portraits  of  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  Lady  Butler,  and 
others ;  and  he  also  published  an  im- 
mense series  of  portraits  of  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  church.  He 
was  a  very  active  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent 
Fund ;  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Printsellers*  Association ;  was  thrice 
Master  of  the  Cutlers'  Company ;  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  copies 
of  all  his  most  interesting  prints  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  hospitals  of 
London. 

Mr.  William  Forbes  Skene. — William 
Forbes  Skene,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  her 
Majesty's  Historiographer  for  Scot- 
land, and  a  distinguished  archaeologist, 
scholar,  and  historian,  was  the  second 
sou  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Skene,  of 
Rubislaw,  Aberdeen,  by  his  wife  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  of 
Pitsligo.  Mr.  James  Skene  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's, 
who  feelingly  dedicated  to  him  the 
fourth  canto  of  "  Marmion,"  in  stanzas 
setting  forth  their  close  and  afiectionate 
relations.  Mr.  William  Forbes  Skene 
was  born  at  Inverie,  Kincardineshire, 
on  Juno  7,  1809.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Edinburgh  High  School,  studied 
next  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  Germany, 
and  finally  passed  a  session  each  at  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews.  Quite  early  in  life  he  began 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Scotch 
history  and  antiquities,  particularly  as 
relating  to  early  Celtic  history  and 
traditions.  It  was  deemed  advisable, 
however,  that  he  should  be  brought  up 
to  a  profession,  so  at  the  age  of  18  he 
was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle.  Sir  Henry 
Jardino,  W.S.,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Signet  Society  in  1831. 

Mr.  Skene  paid  a  visit  with  his 
father  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  Abbots- 


ford,  in  April  1831,  and  this  visit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  red-letter  one  m 
his  history.  By  Scott's  advice,  Mr. 
Skene  had  been  sent  the  previous  year 
to  reside  with  a  friend  of  his,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mackintosh  Mackay,  then  minister 
of  Laggan,  in  the  Inverness-shire  High- 
lands. Here  he  passed  his  time  learn- 
ing the  Gaelic  language,  which  excited 
in  him  a  taste  for  Celtic  antiquities; 
and  finding  during  his  stay  at  Abbots- 
ford  a  copy  of  O'Connor's  Reruui  HiJber- 
nkarum  Scriptores  veteres,  he  sat  up  one 
night  transcribing  from  it  the  **  Annals 
of  Tighemac."  Not  long  after  he  be- 
came a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Mr. 
Skene  received  an  official  appointment 
in  the  Bill  Chamber  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  which  he  held  until  1865  ;  and 
between  1846  and  1850  he  acted  as  a 
secretary  to  a  committee  which  devoted 
its  energies  to  the  relief  of  destitution 
in  the  Highlands.  In  religious  matters 
he  wflis  an  Episcopalian,  and  presented 
the  fabric  of  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent, 
Edinburgh,  to  the  congregation,  having 
healed  the  division  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Episcopalian  Church. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  member  of 
other  learned  societies.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  in  antiquarian  and  literary  pur- 
suits, and  not  in  the  legal  profession, 
that  he  achieved  distinction.  He  de- 
voted much  time  to  researches  into  the 
remote,  obscure,  and  difficult  parts  of 
Scotch  history,  and  gradually  acquired 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
most  erudite  archaeologists  of  Scotland. 
His  first  essay,  entitled  "  The  High- 
landers of  Scotland ;  their  Origin, 
History,  and  Antiquities,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1837,  and  it  was  awarded  the 
prize  of  the  Highland  Society.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  before  Mr. 
Skene  again  tempted  the  public,  for  it 
was  not  until  1862  that  he  edited  and 
published  "  The  Dean  of  Lismore'a 
Book."  In  1868  he  issued  "  The  Four 
Ancient  Books  of  Wales,"  and  in  the 
following  year  ♦*  The  Coronation  Stone."' 
He  likewise  edited  *'  The  Chronicles  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,"  "  Fordun's 
Chronicle  of  the  Scottish  Nation,"  and 
several  other  works  on  kindred  subjects. 
At  length,  in  1876-80,  he  produced  his 
ma^um  opu9 — "  Celtic  Scotland ;  A 
History  of  Ancient  Alban,"  in  three 
volumes.  For  upwards  of  forty  years, 
he  had  been  collecting  the  materials 
for  this  work,  of  which  a  second  edition 
recently  passed  through  the  press.  The 
first  volume  of  this  important  work, 
"  History  and  Ethnology,'*  appeared  in 
1876 ;  the  second,  "  Church  and  Cul- 
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ture,"  in  1877  ;  and  the  third,  "  Land 
and  People,"  in  1880. 

On  the  death  of  John  Hill  Burton 
in  1881  he  was  appointed  to  the  an- 
cient office  of  Historiographer  Royal 
for  Scotland.  The  appointment  was 
doubly  gratifying  to  him,  as  it  was 
made  by  the  political  party  to  which 
he  was  opposed,  and  was  consequently 
a  tribute  to  his  wide  learning  and  re- 


search. It  should  be  stated  that  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  had  already, 
in  1865,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Skene  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  while  in 
1879  he  was  honoured  by  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  Oxford  University.  He 
was  never  married,  and  died  at  his 
residence  in  Inverleith  Row,  Edinburgh, 
on  August  29,  his  three  sisters  surviving 
him. 


On  the  1st,  at  Cirencester  House,  aged  59,  Earl  Bathurst,  Allen  Alexander, 
sixth  Earl  Bathurst,  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hon.  Fred.  L.  Bathurst.  Was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Cambridge  ;  B.A.,  1853  (Jun.  Opt.) ;  sat  as 
a  Conservative  for  Cirencester,  1857-78,  when  he  succeeded  his  uncle,  who  had 
been  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  1827-60 ;  Hon.  Colonel,  North  Gloucester  Militia, 
1870-8.  Married,  first,  1862,  Hon.  Meriel  Leicester  Warren,  eldest  daughter  of 
second  Lord  de  Tabley,  and  second,  1874,  Evelyn,  only  daughter  of  George  J. 
Barnard  Hankey  of  Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead.  On  the  2nd,  at  Sulham,  aged 
91,  Rev.  Jolm  Wilder,  Vice-Provost  of  Eton,  second  son  of  John  Wilder  of  Purley 
Hall  and  Sulham.  Educated  at  Eton  and  King's  Colleges,  Cambridge  ;  B.A., 
1824  ;  elected  Fellow  of  Eton  and  Rector  of  Sulham.  Married,  first,  1831,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Ven.  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  second, 
1866,  Mary  Hood,  daughter  of  Rev.  Geo.  Deane,  Rector  of  Brighton,  Hants.  On 
the  5th,  at  Triel,  aged  97,  Amed^e  de  Bast,  a  prolific  writer  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  French  "  Soci^t^  des  G^ns  de  Lettres."  In  early  life  he  had  been  in  the 
Army  and  served  under  Napoleon  I.  On  the  7th,  at  Etretat,  aged  70,  Adrien  de 
Courcelle,  one  of  the  readers  for  the  Com^die  Fran9aise,  and  the  author  of  several 
plays,  grave  and  gay.  On  the  10th,  at  Bath,  aged  79,  General  Sir  Cliarles  Thomas 
van  Straubenzee,  Q.C.B.,  second  son  of  Thomas  van  Straubenzee  of  Spennithome, 
Co.  York.  Entered  the  Army  (39th  Foot),  1828  ;  served  through  the  Coorg  (1834) 
and  Gwalior  (1843)  campaigns ;  commanded  British  contingent  in  Greece,  1854-5  ; 
and  commanded  brigade  (3rd  Buffs)  in  the  Crimea,  1855-6 ;  wounded  at  the 
Redan ;  commanded  a  brigade  in  China,  1857-60 ;  Colonel,  47th  Foot,  1865  ;  39th 
Foot,  1867  ;  Governor  of  Malta,  1872-8.  Married,  1841,  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
General  J.  Luther  Richardson.  On  the  12th,  at  Northlands,  Salisbury,  aged  73, 
James  Richard  Wlgram,  eldest  son  of  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  James  Wigram.  Edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Cambridge  ;  entered  the  Army,  and  was 
Captain  in  Coldstream  Guards.  Married,  1845,  Margaret  Helen,  daughter  of 
Peter  Arkwright  of  Willersley,  Co.  Derby.  On  the  14th,  at  Toronto,  aged  81, 
Alfred  Patrick,  C.M.Q.,  son  of  William  Poyntz  Patrick,  a  Suffolk  man  who  settled 
in  Upper  Canada  in  1791.  Entered  the  public  service  a^  an  official  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canatda,  1827  ;  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  two 
Canadas,  1841-67 ;  First  Clerk  Assistant  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  1865-75 ; 
Clerk  of  the  House,  1873-81.  Married,  1833,  Tirzan,  daughter  of  Caleb  Hopkins, 
M.L.A.  On  the  15th,  at  Paris,  aged  78,  Baron  Umnander  de  Niewexihove,  a 
musical  composer  bom  at  Ghent ;  resided  many  years  at  Mechlin,  where  he  Was 
conductor  of  Reunion  Lyrique ;  migrated  to  Paris,  1845 ;  achieved  notoriety  by 
his  operas  "  Les  Montenegrins  "  (1849),  "  Ch&teau  de  la  Barbe-Bleue  "  (1851),  and 
**  Yvonue  "  (1859).  On  the  15th,  at  Dublin,  aged  76,  Bight  Hononrable  George 
Augustus  Chichester  May,  ex-Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  son  of  Rev.  Edward 
May,  of  Belfast.  Educated  at  Cambridge  ;  B.A.,  1839 ;  called  to  the  bar,  1841 ; 
Q.C.,  1863 ;  Law  Adviser  to  the  Crown,  1874-5  ;  Attorney-General,  1875-7  ;  created 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  1878,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Whiteside.  He  with- 
drew from  the  State  trial  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  others  before  the  case  came  on,  in 
consequence  of  a  remark  which  was  supposed  to  indicate  a  bias.  He  retired  in 
1887.  Married,  1853,  Olivia,  daughter  of  Sir  M.  Barririgton,  second  baronet.  On 
the  16th,  at  Babbicombe,  Torquay,  aged  83,  Augusta,  Lady  Low,  daughter  of  John 
Talbot  Shakspear.  Married  General  Sir  John  Low,  G.C.S.L  and  K.C.B.,  of 
Chatto,  Fifcshirc.  On  the  17th,  at  Lvmington,  aged  69,  Cteneral  Charles  OslKxme 
Creagh  Osborne,  C.B.,  eldest  son  of  General  Sir  Michael  Creagh,  K.H.  Educated 
at  Sandhurst ;  entered  Army,  1841 ;  served  in  Scinde  campaign,  1845  ;  Indian 
Mutiny,  1858  ;  Hazara  campaign,  1868 ;  Director  of  Military  Education  in  India, 
1871-6  ;  Commandant  of  Staff  College,  1878-85  ;  assumed,  1867,  by  Royal  licence, 
the  name  of  Osborne.  Married,  1866,  Harriet  Frances,  daughter  of  F.  H.  Crozier, 
of  Lymington,  Hants.    On  the  18th,  at  Croydon,  aged  78,  Sir  Thomas  Blchanl 
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Edridge.  On  the  18th,  at  Tanderagee  Castle,  Co.  Armagh,  aged  38,  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  George  Drogo,  eighth  duke ;  was  educated  at  Eton ;  entered  the 
Army,  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers  ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  Hants,  1877-80.  Married, 
1886,  Consuelo,  daughter  of  Antonio  Yznaga  de  Vaille  of  Ravenswood,  Louisiana, 
a  lady  by  whom  he  had  been  nursed  through  a  severe  illness.  On  the  18th,  at 
Ehetat,  aged  54,  Marie  Trebelli,  whose  real  name  was  L^e  Qillebert,  the  daughter 
of  a  French  gentleman,  first  appeared  at  Madrid  in  Verdi's  "  Trovatore."  Married 
Signor  Bettini.  who  was  also  a  distinguished  operatic  singer.  On  the  18th,  at 
Leeds,  aged  86,  Rev.  William  Jackson,  son  of  a  tobacconist,  and  as  a  young  man 
a  traveller  in  that  trade ;  devoted  himself  to  parish  work  in  Leeds,  and  in  1843 
was  ordained  and  became  one  of  Dr.  Hook's  curates,  and  in  1854  was  made 
incumbent  of  St.  James',  Leeds  ;  for  nine  years  member  of  the  Leeds  School 
Board ;  was  Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon.  On  the  19th,  at  Norfolk  Square,  London,  W., 
aged  76,  Colonel  Henry  Hume,  C.B.,  V.C.  Served  with  98th  Regiment  through  the 
Crimean  campaign ;  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  again  severely  at 
Inkermann,  where  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  regiment ;  Colonel  of 
Grenadier  Guards  and  Ensign  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  Married,  1857, 
Emma,  younger  daughter  of  Joseph  Sykes,  of  Rajrwell,  Co.  York.  On  the  19th, 
at  Hochwald,  Moravia,  aged  79,  Cardinal  Landgrave  Fliedrlcb  Ftirstenberg,  Prince 
Archbishop  of  Olmiitz  ;  created  Archbishop,  1863 ;  Cardinal,  1879.  A  strenuous 
supporter  of  orthodoxy  and  advocate  of  Czech  Propaganda.  On  the  20th,  at 
Waterloo,  Liverpool,  aged  75,  Jobn  James  Drysdale,  M.D.  Bom  at  Aberdeen  ; 
studied  at  Edinburgh  University  (M.D.,  1838),  and  subsequently  adopted  the 
practice  of  homoeopathy  ;  one  of  the  founders  of  Liverpool  Homoeopathic  Dispen- 
sary ;  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Hoiruxopathy  from  its  commencement. 
Married  Harriet,  daughter  of  John  North,  of  Liverpool,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Justice 
North.  On  the  20th,  at  Southsea,  aged  52,  Felix  Joseph,  an  art  connoisseur  and 
benefactor,  son  of  Albert  Joseph,  an  antiquary  and  art  expert.  Educated  at 
Ghent,  and  subsequently  joined  his  father  in  business  ;  presented  his  fine  collec- 
tion of  Wedgwood  to  the  Nottingham  Art  Museum,  and  other  important  benefac- 
tions to  several  other  provincial  museums.  On  the  20th,  at  Farm  Hill  House, 
Stroud,  aged  67,  George  HoUoway,  J.P.,  eldest  son  of  Adam  Holloway,  of  Stratfield 
Turgis,  Hants.  Educated  at  Westpale  and  Sherfield  Grammar  School  ;  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  in  the  West  of  England  ;  author  of  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Civilisation  "  (1867) ;  contested  the  seat  for  Stroud  (borough), 
1874  and  1880,  and  the  Stroud  Division  of  Gloucestershire,  1885  ;  elected,  1886, 
but  defeated  again  in  1892.  Married,  1850,  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  Strudwick, 
of  Reading.  On  the  23rd,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  General  Deodora  da  Fonseca,  ex-Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic  of  Brazil.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  empire  in  November  1889,  and  made  himself  Dictator  of  the  Republic,  but 
was  forced  to  resign,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Navy,  in  November  1891. 
On  the  23rd,  at  South  Kensington,  aged  63,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  William  Harley, 
C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  Entered  the  Army,  1847,  and  joined  the  2nd  West  Indian  Regi- 
ment, of  which  he  became  Colonel,  and  took  part  in  several  campaigns  in  West 
Africa,  1861-4 ;  appointed  Administrator  of  British  Honduras,  1871 ;  and  of  the 
Gold  Coast  during  the  Ashantee  War,  1873  ;  and  from  that  time  until  his  retirement 
in  1884  was  in  succession  governor  of  various  West  Indian  islands.  Married, 
1860,  Annie,  daughter  of  Henry  F.  Conington  of  Ranby  Hall,  Lincolnshire.  On 
tlic  24th,  at  Wittington  Hall,  Lancashire,  aged  50,  Mrs.  Colin  O.  Ross-Christian, 
daughter  of  Charles  Paton  Henderson  of  Wittington  Hall.  Married,  1861,  Colin 
George  Ross  of  Wyon,  Ross-shire,  son  of  Horatio  Ross.  In  early  life  a  fearless 
follower  of  the  Cheshire  hounds;  a  winner  of  many  prizes  with  the  Cheadle 
Archers  ;  an  excellent  player  of  lawn-tennis  ;  a  skilful  trout  fisher,  grouse  shooter, 
and  deer  stalker,  and  in  later  life  an  excellent  golf  player.  On  the  25th,  at  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria,  aged  84,  Colonel  William  Thomas  Napier  Champ,  son  of  Major 
Champ,  43rd  Regiment.  Bom  at  Maiden,  Essex ;  educated  at  Sandhurst,  and 
arrived  with  his  regiment,  63rd  Foot,  in  Tasmania  in  1883,  where  he  held  many 
j)osts,  and  was  member  of  the  first  responsible  Government.  Married,  1837, 
Helen  Abigail,  daughter  of  Major  James  Gibson,  14th  Light  Dragoons.  On  the 
26t}i,  on  Mount  Blanc,  aged  46,  Richard  Lewis  Nettleship,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  a  distinguished  scholar ;  died  from  exposure,  having  been 
overtaken  by  a  storm  whilst  making  the  ascent  of  Mount  Blanc.  On  the  27th, 
at  Henham  Hall,  Suffolk,  aged  82,  Sir  Walter  Buchanan  Riddell,  tenth  baronet. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  called  to  the  bar,  1834 ;  appointed 
Revising  Barrister ;  Steward  of  the  Manorial  Courts  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, 1842  ;  Recorder  of  ^laidstone,  1846-68  ;  County  Court  Judge,  North  Stafford- 
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shire,  1859-62,  and  Whitechapel,  1862-80.  Married,  1859,  Alicia,  dauf^hter 
of  William  Ripley.  On  the  27th,  at  Kovigo,  aged  82,  Antonio  de  ^t,  a  distin- 
guished x>hilologist.  Bom  and  educated  at  Padua,  and  subsequently  became 
Canon  and  Librarian  of  Rovigo ;  the  author  of  a  famous  Latin  dictionary,  1858-79 ; 
and  editor  of  an  enlarged  edition  of  "  Forcellini*s  Lexicon  " ;  commenccNl  in 
1846  his  "  Onomasticon,"  embracing  all  proper  names  down  to  the  fifth  centniy, 
of  which  five  volumes  down  to  letter  P  were  issued  before  his  death.  On  the 
29th,  at  Pans,  aged  76,  Geofflrey  de  Chanmes,  a  sculptor  of  merit,  and  for  some 
years  Curator  of  the  iMuseum  of  the  Trocadero.  On  the  29th,  at  London,  aged  70, 
Isaac  Newton  Bennett,  last  surviving  son  of  Solomon  Benoit ,  an  engraver  and  a  Hebrew 
scholar  of  distinction.  His  five  sons  adopted  the  profession  of  shorthand  writers, 
and  attained  great  prominence  during  the  railway  mania  of  1844.  On  the  30th, 
at  ^Montreal,  aged  56,  Hon.  Ley!  Buggies  Church.  Called  to  the  bar  of  Lower 
Canada,  1857  ;  elected  for  Ottawa  County  to  the  first  Quebec  Legislature,  1867 ; 
Attorney-General,  1874.  On  the  SOth,  at  Eglinton  Castle,  aged  51,  the  Burl  of 
Eglinton  and  Winton,  Archibald  William  Montgomerie,  fourteenth  earl.  Was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  and  subsequently  became  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Ayrshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  Married,  1862,  Lady  Sophia 
A.  F.  Anderson-Pelham,  daughter  of  second  Earl  of  Yarborough.  On  the  Slst,  at 
New  York,  aged  68,  George  William  Curtis,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  New  York 
University  ;  for  thirty-four  years  editor  of  Harjter^s  Magazine  ;  took  a  leading  part 
in  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  appointed  in  1867  member  of  the  Convention  to 
revise  the  constitution  of  New  York  State.  On  the  Slst,  at  Glasgow,  aged  64, 
Sir  George  Husband  Baird  Hacleod,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  brother  of  Bev.  Drs.  Norman  and 
Donald  Macleod.  Educated  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow,  Paris,  and  Vienna ; 
served  throughout  the  Crimean  campaign  as  surgeon  to  the  hospital  before 
Sebastopol ;  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Mar- 
ried, 1857,  Sophia,  daughter  of  WiUiam  Houldsworth  of  Belvidere,  Co.  Lanark. 
On  the  31st,  at  Finchley  Road,  aged  61,  Joseph  Tossaud,  eldest  son  of  Francis 
Tussaud  and  grandson  of  Madame  Tussaud,  the  founder  of  the  exhibition  bearing 
her  name.  He  was.  an  expert  modeller  in  wax,  and  for  many  years  supplied  the 
figures  for  the  show. 


SEPTEMBER. 


John  Greenleaf  Whlttier,  who,  after 
Longfellow,  was  the  most  popular  poet 
in  the  United  States,  was  born  on  Dec. 
17,  1807,  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
where  his  father  was  probably  a  small 
farmer,  for  up  to  his  twentieth  year 
young  Whittier  resided  in  the  family 
homestead,  occupied  with  farm  labours. 
His  only  education  was  at  the  district 
school,  open  generally  for  about  twelve 
weeks  in  mid- winter,  and  in  the  free  use 
of  Dr.  Elias  Weld's  Library,  which  was 
open  to  him.  A  copy  of  Robert  Bums' 
poems,  which  fell  into  his  hands  when 
ne  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  is  said  to 
have  first  stirred  his  Hterary  ambition, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen  he  was 
contributing  versos  anonymously  to  the 
Newhuinjport  Free  PresSj  edited  by  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison.  Garrison  discerned 
signs  of  promise  in  the  effusions,  and 
sought  out  the  writer.  A  lasting  friend- 
ship was  formed  between  the  two,  and 
it  is  conjectured  that  this  "  had  some 
influence  in  preparing  Whittier  to  en- 
list in  the  anti-slavery  crusade  which 
began  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Liberator  in  1831,  and  afterwards 
caught  so  much  of  its  inspiration  from 


his  fervid  lyrics.'*  Whittier  contri- 
buted poems  also  to  John  Neal's 
Yankee,  and  to  the  New  England  Magn- 
zine,  where  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
first  revealed  himself  as  the  "  Autocrat." 
But  except  as  regards  a  certain  limited 
circle  of  readers,  it  was  as  a  prose 
writer  that  Whittier  first  became 
known.  He  contributed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Mamifadurer^  a  journal  in  which 
tariffs  and  other  questions  of  political 
economy  were  discussed,  and  of  which 
he  became  editor.  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  HaverhiU  OasetU, 
and  shortly  afterwards  of  the  New 
England  Weekly  Review,  published  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  For  some 
years  before  this  he  had  carried  on  the 
farm,  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
Whittier's  first  volume,  entitled  "  Le- 
gends of  New  England,"  in  prose  and 
verse,  was  published  at  Hartford  in 
1831.  It  was  succeeded  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  "  Moll  Pitcher,"  a  poetical 
tale.  On  account  of  ill-health,  Whittier 
resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Weekly 
Review  in  1832,  and  returned  home. 
For  the  next  four  or  five  years  he  was 
alternately  a  biographer,  a  politician, 
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a  farmer,  and  a  legislator.  He  wrote 
a  memoir  of  that  gifted  young  writer 
J.  G.  C.  Brainard,  which  was  prefixed 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Literary 
Remains,"  and  an  essay  entitled  "  Jus- 
tice and  Expediency,  or  Slavery  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  its  Abolition." 

In  1835  Whittier  published  his 
"  Mogg  Megone."  He  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  in  1836,  and  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  for  a 
year  (1838-9)  he  edited  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Frcfirmn,  This  he  did  with  such 
uncompromising  vigour  and  earnest- 
ness that  the  printing  office  of  the 
journal  was  sacked  and  bunied  by  a 
mob.  But  the  editor  was  a  man  of 
passionate  conviction,  and  delicate  as 
was  his  physical  organisation,  he  faced 
many  a  brutal  mob  with  unflinching 
composure.  His  enemies  even  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  moral 
grandeur  of  the  man.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  never  a  mere  fanatic,  but  was 
always  ready  to  recognise  and  honour 
high  qualities  in  his  adversaries.  He 
refused  to  follow  Lloyd  Garrison  in  his 
renunciation  of  political  action  as  one 
means  of  reform.  For  some  time  he 
was  a  ceaseless  worker  among  the 
abolitionists,  and  edited  the  Anii- 
Slavery  Reporter.  In  1840  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  Amesbury,  a  quiet  village 
near  his  birthplace  ;  and  there — with 
the  exception  of  six  months  spent  at 
Lowell  as  editor  of  the  Middlesex 
Standard — in  the  simple  dignity  of  a 
frugal  independence,  the  fruit  of  his 
own  literary  labours,  he  spent  most  of 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life. 

A  volume  of  •'  Ballads,"  issued  in 
1838,  was  followed  by  "  Lays  of  my 
Home  and  other  Poems,"  in  1843. 
"Miscellaneous  Poems"  appeared  in 
1844,  and  the  same  year  the  first  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Whittier's  poems  was 
published  in  London  under  the  title  of 
"Ballads  and  other  Poems,"  with  an 
introduction  by  Eliezer  Wright.  Two 
prose  works  now  followed,  "The  Stran- 
ger in  Lowell  "in  1845  and  "  Super- 
naturalism  in  New  England  "  in  1847. 
"  Leaves  from  ^Margaret  Smith's  Jour- 
nal "  appeared  in  1849.  In  1849  Whit- 
tier collected  his  anti-slavery  poems, 
written  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
under  the  title  of  "  Voices  of  Freedom." 
In  1850  was  published  "Old  Portraits 
and  Modem  Sketches,"  and  in  1863 
"  Songs  of  Labour  and  other  Poems." 

During  the  period  shortly  before  and 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War  Whittier's 
works  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  In  1853 came  "The  Chapel 
of    the   Hermits    and  other  Poems," 


and  '*A  Sabbath  Scene:  a  Sketch  of 
Slavery  in  Verse."     The  former  was 
based  upon  an  incident  related  in  a 
note  to  St.  Pierre's  Etudes  de  la  Nature. 
"Literary    Recreations    and    Miscel- 
lanies" was  published  in  1854,   and 
"  The  Panorama  and  other  Poems  "  in 
1856.     A  complete  edition  of  Whittier's 
works  was  issued  in  1857  in  two  volumes, 
and  his  next  original  work  was  "Home 
Ballads  and  Poems,"  published  in  1860. 
In  1862  Whittier  published  one  of 
the  finest  of  his  works,  "  Snow  Bound." 
There  is  no  English  poem  with  which 
it  can  fairly  be  compared,  unless  it  be 
Bums's   "Cotter's    Saturday    Night." 
New  Englanders  regard  it  as  one  of 
their  greatest  literary  treasures.    This 
volume  was  followed  by  another  com- 
plete edition  of  the  author's  poetical 
works,  and  then  in  1863  appeared  "  In 
War  Time  and  other  Poems,"  closely 
succeeded  by '  *  National  Lyrics. ' '    Then 
came  a  collection  of  his  prose  works, 
after  which,  in  1867,  was  issued  "  The 
Tent  on  the  Beach,"  where  the  poet 
resumed  his  character  of  a  story-teller 
in  verse,  though  with   a  wider  range 
than   he  had  hitherto  shown   in  the 
choice  of  subjects.     "  Among  the  Hills 
and  other  Poems  "  (1868)  was  followed 
by  a  complete  illustrated  edition  of  the 
author's  poetical  works,  corresponding 
in  appearance  and  typography  with  the 
prose  works.     A  volume  of  "  Ballads  of 
New  England,"   issued  in  1869,  con- 
tained  sixty  illustrations    by  various 
artists.    "  Miriam  and  other  Poems  " 
was  published  in  1870,  and  two  years 
later  appeared    "The    Pennsylvanian 
Pilgrim  and  other  Poems,"  which  had 
for  its  chief  character  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius,  who  drew  up  the  first  protest 
made  in  America  by  a  religious  body 
against  negro  slavery.     "  Hazel  Blos- 
soms" was  published  in  1874,  "Mabel 
Martin  "  in  1875,  and  in  the  latter  year 
also  appeared  a  new  collected  edition 
of  the  poet's  works,  comprising  all  the 
poems  that  he  had  written  up  to  the 
date   of  publication.     The  subsequent 
works  of  Whittier  were  written  and 
published   in  the  order    named:    the 
noble  "  Centennial  Hynm,"  1876 ;  "  The 
Vision  of  Echard  and  other  Poems," 
1878;  "The  King's  Missive  and  other 
Poems,"  1881 ;  "  Bay  of  Seven  Islands 
and  other  Poems,"  1883;  "Poems  of 
Nature,"    1885;    and  "St.    Gregory's 
Guest  and  Recent  Poems,"  1886.    A 
final  edition  of  his  poetical  and  prose 
works,  supervised  by  the  poet  himself, 
was  issued  in  seven  volumes  in  1888-89. 
This  edition  likewise  included  the  poems 
of  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Hussey  Whittier, 
who,  like  her  brother,  was  a  member  of 
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the  Society  of  Friends,  and  an  ardent 
advocate  of  liberty. 

For  some  years  before  his  death 
Whittier  resided  at  Oak  Knoll,  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  a  delightful  home,  sur- 
rounded with  sylvan  glades  and  beauti- 
ful oak  vistas.  Here  he  was  made  the 
recipient  of  affectionate  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  his  friends — first  on 
completing  his  seventieth  year,  and 
again  in  December  1887,  when  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  fourscore  years.  This 
latter  event  was  also  publicly  celebrated 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

His  death,  however,  on  7th  Septem- 
ber, took  place  at  Hampton  Falls,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  passing  the 
autumn  with  friends. 

General   Oialdlni,  Duke   of  Gaeta, 

died  at  Leghorn  on  September  8,  hav- 
ing completed  his  81st  year  a  few  weeks 
previously.  He  was  bom  at  Modena 
in  1811,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  a  Jesuit  school,  and  subsequently 
studied  philosophy  and  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Parma.  When  the  Ro- 
magna  insurrection  broke  out  in  1831, 
Cialdini  joined  the  insurgents,  and 
fought  with  them  under  General 
Zacchi.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
rising,  mainly  through  Austria's  inter- 
vention, he  fled  to  Paris,  and  there  re- 
sumed his  training  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, deriving  ms  subsistence  mean- 
while from  a  small  allowance  that  was 
granted  him  by  the  French  Grovem- 
ment,  which  allowance  he  endeavoured 
to  supplement  by  translating  into 
Italian  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  Velpeau.  Towards  the  end  of  1832 
he  set  out  from  Paris  to  fight  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune  under  Dom  Pedro  in 
the  famous  Oporto  Legion,  by  means 
of  which,  after  a  two  years'  campaign, 
Dom  Pedro  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
Crown  of  Portugal  from  his  brother 
Miguel.  During  this  adventurous  war, 
Cialdini  earned  promotion,  through  the 
ranks  of  corporal  and  sergeant,  to  that 
of  sub-lieutenant.  He  remained  with 
the  regiment  in  which  he  had  won  his 
spurs,  when  it  was  ordered  off  to  Spain 
to  fight  against  Don  Carlos.  Li  the 
course  of  this  campaign  his  services 
attracted  the  attention  of  General 
Durando,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  adjutant.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Carlists  the  Oporto  Legion  was  dis- 
banded, and  Cialdini  joined  the  service 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  an  appointment 
being  assigned  to  him  in  the  gendar- 
merie. When  the  revolution  of  1848 
broke  out  in  Lombardy,  he  wais  in 
Paris  studying  the  organisation  of  the 


gendarmerie  in  that  city.  Mazzini  re- 
commended him  to  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Milan,  which  was  in 
want  of  officers,  and  was  glad  to  avail 
itself  of  his  services.  Cialdini  obeyed 
the  call,  and,  on  arriving  at  Milan, 
joined  the  corps  of  his  old  commander, 
General  Durando.  At  the  battle  of 
Vicenza  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austiians. 
His  next  csunpaign  was  that  of  the 
Crimea,  whither  he  wa.s  sent  with  the 
rank  of  general  by  the  Sardinian  Gov- 
ernment. At  the  battle  of  Tchemaya 
he  played  a  distinguished  part.  Tne 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Italy  in  1859 
found  Cialdini  at  the  hea.d  of  a  division 
in  the  allied  forces  of  France  and  Italy, 
with  which  he  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Sesia,  under  the  fire  of  the  Austrians, 
whom  he  drove  from  their  position. 
For  his  services  on  this  occasion  he 
was  made  a  lieutenant-general.  In 
1860  he  defeated  the  Papal  Army  under 
General  Lamoricidre  at  the  battle  of 
Castelfidardo ;  in  1861  he  took  Gaeta 
after  a  bombardment  of  seventeen 
days ;  and  a  fortnight  later  he  cap- 
tured the  citadel  of  Messina.  Before 
the  close  of  1861,  having  meanwhile 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal,  Cialdini  was  appointed  Vice- 
roy of  Naples,  and  was  armed  with 
special  powers  for  the  suppression  of 
brigandage.  This  mission  he  success- 
fully fulfilled.  Three  years  later  the 
general  was  made  a  Senator;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  campaign 
against  Austria  in  1866,  in  which  he 
took  a  prominent  part,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  the  States  of  the  Ghuroh  in 
1870,  in  which  he  was  also  engaged, 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  affairs  of  State  and  diploma^sy.  In 
October  1867  he  was  nominated 
Italian  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
Austria,  but  he  never  actually  took 
up  the  appointment,  formally  relin- 
quishing it  in  the  following  January. 
On  the  resignation  of  Signor  Battaszi, 
just  about  the  time  that  Cialdini 
should  have  started  for  Vienna,  the 
King  entrusted  him  with  the  formation 
of  a  Cabinet  on  the  basis  of  the  etrict 
maintenance  of  the  September  Con- 
vention with  France  in  regard  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Papal  territory,  but  in 
this  tad^  the  general  was  unsuccessfoL 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  Italian 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  held  that 
post  till  1881,  when,  on  account  of  his 
attitude  in  the  Tunisian  question,  he 
became  so  unpopular  in  Italy  that  he 
was  obliged  to  retire,  and  he  took  no 
further  part  in  political  life.  The  titJe 
of  duke  was  conferred  upon  him  for  his 
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services  in  capturing  the  fortress  of 
Gaeta  in  1861. 

Cardinal  Howard. — Edward  Henry 
Howard  was  eldest  son  of  Edward  Gyles 
Howard  and  grandson  of  Edward 
Charles  Howard,  a  brother  to  the 
twelfth  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was 
bom  at  Nottingham  in  1829,  and  hav- 
ing been  educated  at  Oscott  College 
was  appointed  to  a  cometcy  in  2nd 
Life  Guards,  and  as  an  officer  of  that 
regiment  rode  at  the  head  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  funeral  procession.  In  1853 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  after 
some  months'  study  at  Home  was  ad- 
mitted to  Holy  Orders  ;  attached  to  the 
service  of  Pius  IX.,  whose  confidence 
he  speedily  gained.  In  1857  he  was 
sent  to  Goa  to  allay  a  religious  schism 
which  had  broken  out  in  that  city,  and 
shortly  after  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  consecrated  archpriest's  vicar  in 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  received 
the  dignity  of  Monsignore.  In  1872 
he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Neo-CsBsarea  in  partihiis  injidelium,  and 
for  a  few  weeks  held  also  the  post  of 
Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Frascati.  At  a 
consistory  held  at  the  Vatican  on  March 
12,  1877,  Archbishop  Howard,  who  had 
already  been  vicar  to  three  Cardinal 
Archpriests  in  succession,  was  one  of 
eight  Cardinal-priests  created  by  the 
Pope,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
appointed  Camerlengo  of  the  Sacred 
College  in  succession  to  Cardinal  Bona- 
parte. The  titular  church  assigned  to 
Cardinal  Howard  was  that  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul  on  the  Cselian  Hill,  of 
which   he   took  possession  with  great 


pomp  on  St.  George's  Day.  He  was 
nominated  in  the  following  yesur  Pro- 
tector of  the  English  College  at  Rome, 
and  in  1879,  after  the  erection  of  a 
Scotch  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  by 
Leo.  XIII.,  Cardinal  Howard  visited 
England  to  confer  with  the  Roman 
Catnolic  Bishops  of  this  coimtry,  hav- 
ing previously  arranged  with  Cardinal 
Dr.  Rampolla  as  to  the  relations  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  regular 
clergy  in  Great  Britain.  On  December 
18,  1881,  Cardinal  Howard  succeeded 
Cardinal  Borromeo  as  Archpriest  of 
St.  Peter's,  one  of  the  most  coveted 
posts  about  the  Pope,  and  cajrrying  with 
it  the  office  of  Prefect  of  the  Congrega- 
tion. In  1883  Cardinal  Howard  again 
visited  England  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  feeling  with  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vatican,  and  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  raised  (March 
24,  1884)  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal- 
Bishop  and  named  to  the  Suburbican 
diocese  of  Frascati,  which  had  been 
held  by  Cardinal  York,  brother  of  the 
Young  Pretender.  For  some  time  he 
was  forced  by  the  state  of  his  health  to 
live  in  complete  retirement,  and  had  for 
many  months  been  resident  in  England. 
His  death  from  pneumonia  occurred  at 
Brighton  on  September  16,  and  his 
body  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Arundel  for  interment  in  the  family 
vault.  In  addition  to  his  other  varied 
accomplishments  Cardinal  Howard  was 
a  distinguished  linguist,  speaking  flu- 
ently Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Russian, 
as  well  as  the  languages  of  Western 
and  Southern  Europe. 


On  the  1st,  at  Torrington,  aged  68,  Sev.  Jobn  BlaTjorllMmkB  NlBbet,  Rector  of 
St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  and  Canon  of  Norwich.  Educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford ;  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Summers),  1848-62 ;  Rector 
of  Deal,  1856-61 ;  Vicar  of  Mayoth,  1861-7,  when  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Giles 
in  the  Fields.  On  the  1st,  at  Ravello,  South  Italy,  aged  69,  Frances  Marianne, 
lady  Gibson  Carmlchael,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Story  of  Bingfield,  Co.  Cavan. 
^Married,  1849,  Sir  Thomas  Gibson  Carmichael,  twelfth  baronet.  Commander,  R.N. 
On  the  2nd,  at  Pctersfield,  Hants,  aged  80,  Admiral  Oonrtenay  OslMme  Hayes,  R.N., 
eldest  son  of  Rear- Admiral  John  Hayes,  C.B.,  a  distinguished  naval  architect. 
Entered  the  Royal  Navy,  1826 ;  served  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Married,  first, 
1840,  Caroline  Anne,  daughter  of  Alfred  Sloroch  of  Donningbury,  Berks,  and 
second,  1887,  Marion  Charlotte,  daughter  of  E.  Smith  Clark.  On  the  2nd,  at 
Eastbourne,  aged  67,  General  Frederick  Charles  Maisey.  Educated  at  Addiscombe, 
and  appointed  to  the  Bengal  Infantry  ;  served  through  the  Burmese  War,  1852-3, 
and  with  distinction  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  especially  at  the  siege  of 
Delhi.  On  the  7th,  at  the  Euston  Hotel,  London,  aged  63,  John  George  M'Cartliy, 
eldest  son  of  John  McCarthy  of  River  View,  Cork.  Educated  at  St.  Vincent's, 
Cork ;  practised  as  a  solicitor  in  Dublin  ;  sat  for  Mallow  as  an  advanced  Liberal, 
1871-80 ;  appointed,  1881,  a  Sub -Commissioner  under  the  Irish  Law  Act,  and  in 
1885  a  Commissioner  under  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act.  Married,  1857,  Maria  Josephine, 
daughter  of  John  Hanrahan,  of  Cork.  On  the  8th,  at  Paris,  aged  75,  Bngteie 
Gonon,  a  French  artisan  who  perfected  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze,  d  la  eire 
perdtie,  the  secret  of  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  Honori  Gonon. 
The  secret  was  bought  some  years  before  his  death  by  the  French  Government. 
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On  the  8th,  at  Norman  Hill,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  aged  54,  ArUiiir  Brend 
Winterbotham,  M.P.,  son  of  Lindsey  Winterbotham,  clothier,  of  Stroud.  Educated 
at  Amersham  School,  and  was  a  woollen  cloth  manufacturer  ;  elected,  1885,  as  a 
Liberal  for  the  Circencester  Division  of  Gloucestershire,  but  voted  against  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  was  returned  unopposed  in  1886 ;  sat  for  a  short 
time  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  but  rejoined  the  Gladstonian  party  and  was  re-elected 
in  1892.  Married,  1863,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  J.  S.  Strachan.  On  the  8th,  at 
Hubbome,  Hants,  aged  82,  General  Cliarles  Stuart,  only  son  of  Captain  John 
Stuart,  K.N.  Educated  at  Harrow ;  entered  the  Grenadier  Guards,  1826 ;  in 
1832  sat  for  a  few  months  as  a  Conservative  for  Bute  and  Caithness-shire,  the  total 
number  of  voters  for  the  two  counties  being  twenty-two ;  Military  Secretary  to 
Lord  Canning  during  the  Indian  Mutiny;  Colonel,  13th  Foot.  Married,  first, 
1839,  Hon.  Georgiana,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Gore,  and  second,  1879, 
Louisa,  daughter  of  J.  Murdoch.  On  the  9th,  at  Fredericton,  Canada,  aged  87, 
John  Medley,  D.D.,  son  of  George  Medley  of  Grosvenor  Place,  London.  Educated 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  Second  Class  Classics,  1826 ;  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas^ 
Exeter,  1838 ;  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  1845 ;  Metropolitan  of 
Canada,  1878.  Married,  1827,  Julia,  daughter  of  John  Bacon  of  Sidcliff,  Devon. 
On  the  10th,  at  Kempstone,  Dorset,  aged  87,  Lady  Caroline  B.  Oalcraft,  daughter 
of  fifth  Duke  of  Manchester.  Married,  John  Haber  Calcraft  of  Kempstone, 
Dorset,  M.P.  for  Wareham,  1820-6,  1832-41,  and  1857-9.  On  the  10th,  at  Canon- 
bury,  aged  89,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Arthur  AUremon  Capell,  sixth  Earl  of  Essex  ;  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Hon.  John  Thomas  Capel.  Bom  at  Holmbush,  near  Horsham. 
Educated  at  Eton ;  succeeded  his  uncle  in  1837.  Married,  first,  1827,  Caroline 
Jeanetta,  daughter  of  eighth  Duke  of  St.  Albans ;  second,  1863,  Louisa  Caroline 
Elizabeth,  elder  daughter  of  Viscount  Dungarvan,  and  granddaughter  of  eighth 
Earl  of  Cork ;  and  third,  1881,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  Heneage  and  widow 
of  General  Lord  Paget.  By  royal  licence  the  Earl  of  Essex  resumed  in  1880  the 
ancient  orthography  of  the  family  name.  On  the  12th,  at  Folkestone,  aged  72, 
Rear-Admiral  John  Canning  Howell,  U.S.N. ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  Blockad- 
ing squadron  in  1861,  and  as  Captain  of  the  N«ocus  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Fisher,  1863,  during  the  American  War.  On  the  13th,  at  Thirsk,  aged  47,  Hon. 
John  Charles  Dundas,  second  son  of  Hon.  John  Charles  Dundas,  and  brother  of 
third  Earl  and  first  Marquess  of  Zetland.  Educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  Second  Class  Classical  Tripos,  1867  ;  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  1860  ;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Orkney  and  Shetland ;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Rich- 
mond, 1873-85.  Married,  1870,  Hon.  Alice  Louisa  Wood,  second  daughter  of  sixth 
Viscount  Halifax.  On  the  14th,  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  aged  88,  Professor  Joan 
Rouner,  a  natural  son  of  William  I.,  King  of  Holland ;  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Dutch  War  with  Belgium,  and  subsequently  resided  in  Naples,  but  owing  to 
his  friendship  with  a  brother  of  King  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy,  and  in 
1846  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he  obtained  the  professorship  of 
French  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  and  from  1869  until  his  death  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  College  of  New  York ;  author  of  a  Dictionary  of  "  English -French 
Idiom,"  "The  Origin  of  the  English  People,"  "The  History  and  Uses  of  Cavalry 
in  War."  On  the  15th,  at  Baltinglass,  Co.  Wicklow,  aged  87,  William  WentwortlL 
Hume-Dick,  eldest  son  of  William  Hoare  Hume.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,. 
Dublin ;  represented  Co.  Wicklow,  1852-80 ;  assumed  his  mother's  surname  of 
Dick.  Married,  1829,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Chaloner  of  Guisborough^ 
Yorkshire.  On  the  16th,  at  Bentinck  St.,  W.,  aged  82,  Edward  Vanstttart-Neale^ 
of  Bisham  Abbey,  Marlow.  Educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  co-oi)erative  movement  in  England;  only  son  of  Rev.  Edward 
Neale  (formerly  Vansittart),  Rector  of  Taplow,  and  cousin  of  George  Henry  Van- 
sittart  of  Bisham  Abbey.  Married,  1857,  Frances  Sarah,  daughter  of  J.  W.  Farrer 
of  Ingleborough,  Co.  York.  At  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  having  convinced  himself 
that  the  solution  of  the  labour  question  was  to  be  found  in  co-operation,  devoted 
himself  to  the  work,  founding  in  succession  three  societies  which,  although  they 
all  failed  and  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  ultimately  established  the 
principle.  For  many  years  he  lived  in  lodgings  in  Manchester,  acting  for  sixteen 
years  as  General  Secretary  to  the  Central  Union,  and  always  unpaid.  On  the 
17th,  at  South  Eaton  Place,  S.W.,  aged  67,  Lady  Taunton,  Maiy  Matilda  Qeorgiaiia, 
youngest  daughter  of  sixth  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Married,  1852,  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Laboiichere,  M.P.,  afterwards  first  Lord  Taunton.  On  the  17th,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
aged  54,  Leon  Joseph  Gordon,  a  Hebrew  poet.  Bom  at  Wilna,  and  became  a 
Government  teacher,  and  subsequently  a  writer  on  literary  subjects.  He  wrote 
also  in  classical  Hebrew  and  in  modem  Russian,  as  weU  as  folksays,  novels  and 
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tales  in  the  vernacular  of  the  Polish  Jews,  a  mixture  of  archaic  German  and  Hebrew. 
On  the  19th,  at  the  Alexander  Nevsky  Monastery,  aged  93,  ATChblBhop  Isidor, 
Metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Finland.  Bom  in  the  province  of 
Tula.  Educated  there  and  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  ; 
•entered  the  Monastic  Order  in  1825 ;  was  Professor  of  Theology  and  successively 
Bishop  of  Plotsk  and  MoghilefE ;  in  1841  was  promoted  to  be  Archbishop  of 
Moghileff ,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conversion  of  the  Polish  Uniates ;  in  1844 
he  was  appointed  Exarch  of  Georgia  and  Archbishop  of  Kakhetia  in  the  Caucasus, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  missionary  zeal ;  in  1858  he  was  advanced 
to  the  See  of  St.  Sophia  in  Kief,  and  in  1860  to  be  Metropolitan  Archbishop,  when 
his  benevolence  and  charity  gained  for  him  the  veneration  of  all  classes.  On  the 
20th,  at  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W.,  aged  50,  George  Croom  Robertson,  M.A. 
Bom  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  gratduated  in  1861,  and  afterwards  studied  in  Berlin, 
•Gdttingen  and  Paris  ;  appointed,  1866,  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Logic 
at  University  College,  London,  acting  also  for  two  years  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Aberdeen ;  editor  of  Mindy  a  quarterly  journal  of  psychology,  and  co- 
editor  with  Professor  Bain  of  Grote's  Aristotle,  as  well  as  the  author  of  several 
works.  Married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Crompton,  who  predeceased 
him  a  few  months.  On  the  22nd,  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  N.B.,  aged  63,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  K.Q.,  George  Granville  William,  third  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  Liberal  member  for  Sutherlandshire,  1852-61 ;  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Cromarty,  1858,  and  of  Sutherlandshire,  1861 ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  let 
Sutherland  Rifle  Volunteers,  1864-82.  Married,  first,  1849,  Anne,  only  daughter 
of  John  Hay-Mackenzie,  created,  1882,  Countess  of  Cromarty,  and  second,  1889, 
Mary  Caroline,  daughter  of  Rev.  Richard  Michell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Hertford 
College,  Oxford,  and  widow  of  Major  A.  K.  Blair,  71st  Highlanders.  He  spent 
large  sums  in  the  development  of  his  Highland  property,  and  to  him  was  chiefly 
due  the  making  of  the  Highland  Railway,  to  which  he  contributed  large  sums. 
In  1864  he  was  the  host  of  Garibaldi  at  Stafford  House  when  on  a  visit  to  England. 
On  the  23rd,  at  Eridge  Castle,  aged  66,  MarcMoness  of  Abergavenny,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Vanden  Bempde  Johnstone,  M.P.  for  Scarborough,  and 
sister  of  first  Lord  Derwent.  Married,  1848,  Viscount  Neville,  afterwards  Marquess 
of  Abergavenny.  On  the  23rd,  at  Wandsworth,  aged  93,  George  Dlzon  LongBtaff. 
Educated  at  Edinburgh  University  ;  M.D.,  1828,  and  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hope, 
Professor  of  Chemistr>',  was  the  first  teacher  of  practical  chemistry  in  Great 
Britain.  After  practising  at  Hull,  he  went  to  America,  and  after  his  return  was 
an  active  supporter  of  the  anti -slavery  cause ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Ghemical  Society  of  London,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  local  politics.  Married, 
1835,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry  Blundell  of  Hull.  On  the  24th,  at  Rue  Montaigne, 
Paris,  aged  65,  Comte  de  Trapani,  Prince  Frangois  de  Paule  de  Bourbon,  youngest 
son  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Colonel-in-Chief  of  the 
Royal  Guard.  Married,  1850,  Archduchess  Maria  Isabella,  daughter  of  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  II.  of  Tuscany.  On  the  24th,  at  Hanover,  aged  95,  Ideutenant- 
Creneral  Karl  Friedricli  Miiller.  Joined  the  Artillery  under  Captain  Weirig  on 
the  Danish-^Iecklenburg  frontier,  1812 ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Leipsig ;  joined 
the  Artillery  School  at  Hanover  in  1814,  and  as  Lieutenant  fought  at  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo ;  attached  to  General  Picton's  division ;  retired  from  the  service, 
1866.  On  the  24th,  at  New  York,  aged  70,  General  John  Pope.  Bom  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Graduated  at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  1842;  served  in  the 
Florida  and  ^lexican  Wars,  where  he  was  twice  promoted  for  gallantry.  In 
1849  commanded  an  exploring  party  in  the  North-west,  and  was  the  first  to  prove 
the  Red  River  a  navigable  stream.  As  an  ardent  Republican  he  fell  into  disgrace 
in  1856  during  President  Buchanan's  administration,  but  upon  the  declaration  of 
war  under  President  Lincoln  he  was  given  the  first  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  Virginia.  This  last  he  resigned  after  the 
defeat  at  Manassas,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Indian  frontier,  and  retired 
from  active  service  in  1886.  On  the  25th,  at  Ottawa,  aged  79,  Hon.  Sir  William 
Johnston  Ritchie,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
son  of  ;Mr.  Justice  Ritchie  of  Nova  Scotia.  Educated  at  Picton  College  ;  called  to 
the  bar  at  New  Brunswick,  1838 ;  Q.C.,  1854  ;  represented  city  and  county  of  St. 
John  in  General  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick,  1846-55;  was  M.L.C.,  1854-6; 
Puisne  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick,  1855-65  ;  Supreme  Judge, 
1865-75  ;  Puisne  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  of  Dominion  of  Canada,  1875-9,  where  ne 
was  appointed  Chief  Justice.  Married,  first,  1843,  Martha  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Strang  of  St.  Andrews,  and  second,  Grace  Vernon,  daughter  of  Thomas  Nicholson, 
On  the  25th,  at  Balefeb,  Westphalia,  aged  87,  Dr.  Carl  SchUti.    One  of  the  earliest 
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and  most  accomplished  Sanskrit  scholars ;  published,  1837,  his  translation  of  the 
*♦  Bhatti  Kavya,"  which  was  followed  by  many  other  works.  On  the  26th,  at  Ashdown 
Park,  Sussex,  aged  71,  Thomas  Charles  Thompson,  son  of  G.  Thompson,  solicitor, 
of  Sunderland.  Educated  at  Grange  School,  Sunderland,  Harrow,  and  University 
College,  Durham  ;  M.A.,  1841 ;  called  to  the  bar,  1844  ;  contested  Simderland  as 
an  Independent  in  1868 ;  returned  for  Durham  as  a  Liberal  in  1874,  but  unseated 
on  petition ;  was  elected  again  in  1880,  and  was  one  of  the  first  English  advocates 
of  Irish  Home  Rule ;  defeated  for  Durham  in  1885.  Married,  1854,  Marianne, 
daughter  of  Rev.  R.  Moore  of  Lund,  Lancashire.  High  Sheriff  for  Durham, 
1869.  On  the  27th,  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  U.S.A.,  aged  72,  Ck>lonel  Thomas 
Hill  Watts.  Graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  1840 ;  practised  as  a  lawyer, 
and  entered  the  State  (Alabama)  Senate,  1852 ;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  took 
the  field  as  Colonel  of  17th  Alabama  Regiment ;  appointed,  1862,  Attomey>General 
to  the  Confederacy,  and  elected  Governor  of  Alabama,  1868.  On  the  27th,  at 
Koermard,  Hungary,  aged  73,  Princess  Batthyany  Strattmann,  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  Gustave  Gumpel.  Married,  1857,  Edmond  Gustave,  Prince  Batthyany,  Comte 
de  Strattmann;  distinguished  for  great  intellectual  acquirements,  and  for  her 
wide  liberality  to  all  in  need.  On  the  28th,  at  Perth,  W.  A.,  aged  47,  Hon.  Sir 
Thomas  Cockbum  Campbell,  fourth  baronet,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Western  Australia ;  second  son  of  Sir  Alex.  Thos.  Cockbum  Campbell,  second 
baronet,  of  Gartsford,  Ross-shire.  Bom  at  Exeter.  Educated  at  Heidelberg; 
emigrated  to  Western  Australia ;  took  sji  active  part  in  obtaining  the  passing  of 
the  Constitution  Bill,  and  was  appointed  first  President  of  the  new  Legislative 
Council,  1890.  Married,  1870,  Anne,  daughter  of  Arthur  Trimmer  of  Albany,  W.A. 
On  the  28th,  at  Pisa,  aged  77,  Rev.  Thomas  Burlidge.  Educated  at  Rugby,  where 
he  founded  ajid  edited  the  Rugby  Magazine^  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
B.A.,  1842.  He  was  private  tutor  to  Dr.  Arnold's  two  younger  sons,  and  subse- 
quently Head  Master  of  Leamington  College ;  Vicar  of  Hexton,  Herts,  1858-68 ; 
Canon  of  Gibraltar,  1868;  Chaplain  at  Malta,  1868-72,  and  Palermo,  1865-84. 
Author  of  several  volumes  of  poems.  On  the  29th,  at  Aberdeen,  aged  80,  Dr. 
George  Grub.  Born  and  educated  at  Aberdeen,  and  admitted  to  the  Scotoh  bar ; 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Scots  Law  at  Marischal  College,  1843,  and  Professor  of 
Civil  Law  in  King's  College,  1881 ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Spalding  Club 
in  1839,  and  edited  with  Dr.  Robertson  several  of  its  publications.  His  chief  work 
was  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  1861,  in  four  volumes.  On  the  29th,  at 
St.  Raphael,  aged  82,  Henri  Gu^neau  de  Many.  A  member  of  the  French  Acad^mie 
de  Medicine  ;  private  physician  to  Louis  PhDippe,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
England  and  was  elected  full  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  On 
the  29th,  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  aged  62,  Commander  Frederick  Howard,  B.N., 
Hydrographical  Surveyor  to  the  Government  of  N.  S.  Wales,  son  of  Edward 
Howard,  R.N.,  who  was  author  of  "  Rattlin  the  Reefer,"  &c.  On  the  30th, 
at  Paris,  by  his  own  hand,  aged  63,  Hector  Cr^mieuz,  a  well-known  dramatic 
author,  his  best  known  works  being  "Orphee  aux  Enfers"  (1856),  "Genevieve 
de  Brabant,"  &c. 


OCTOBER. 


Ernest  Renan  was  born  on  February 
27, 1823,  at  Trdquier  in  Brittany,  where 
his  father,  the  captain  of  a  coasting 
vessel,  had  fixed  his  home  ;  but  on  its 
break-up,  consequent  upon  her  hus- 
band's mysterious  death  at  sea,  Madame 
Renan  removed  for  a  time  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Lannion.  After  a 
while  she  was  able  to  return  to  Tr^quier, 
and  her  son  Ernest  was  sent  to  the 
Municipal  School,  where  his  eagerness 
for  learning  soon  attracted  notice.  In 
1838  he  won  all  the  prizes  at  the  Col- 
lege de  Trdquier,  and  at  their  distribu- 
tion, I'Abbe  Dupanloup,  the  head  of 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Nicholas  du  Chaj- 


donnet,  invited  him  to  continue  his 
studies  there.  He  accepted  the  offer 
without  hesitation,  and  spent  the  next 
five  years  at  that  institution  and  at  the 
Seminary  of  Issy.  His  cfiureer  was  thus 
marked  out  for  him,  and  in  order  to 
fully  qualify  for  the  priesthood  Renan 
in  1845  entered  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice,  where  he  devoted  himself 
especially  to  philosophy  and  Hebrew. 
Whilst  attending  a  course  of  lectures 
by  M.  Etienne  Quatremere  on  Biblical 
exegesis,  Renan  for  the  first  time  be- 
came aware  of  the  writings  of  German 
critics.  A  sudden  mental  revolution 
took  place  within  him,  and,  notwith- 
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standing  all  remonstrances,  in  October 
1845  he  quitted  St.  Sulpice,  abandoned 
all  thought  of  the  priesthood,  and  be- 
gan to  earn  his  living  as  a  man  of 
letters,  and  as  a  teacher,  while  con- 
tinuing his  own  studies.  In  1848  he 
obtained  the  Volney  Prize  for  an  essay 
on  the  Semitic  languages,  in  1850  for 
one  on  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  having  in  the  previous  year 
during  a  visit  to  Italy  collected  mate- 
rials for  his  doctoral  thesis  in  Aoenoes. 
In  1851  he  received  a  small  appoint- 
ment in  the  National  Library  at  Paris, 
and  in  1856,  having  meanwhile  married 
a  daughter  of  Henry  Schefier  (and  a 
niece  of  Ary  Scheffer,  the  painter),  he 
succeeded  Augustin  Thierry  at  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1860,  he  was 
able  for  the  first  time  to  realise  the 
great  wish  of  his  life,  and  in  company 
with  his  wife  and  sister  and  M.  Edouard 
Lockroy,  as  secretary,  he  set  out  for 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.  With  the 
exception  of  Madame  Renan,  who 
escaped  with  a  slight  attack,  the  whole 
party  was  struck  down  by  Syrian  fever, 
to  which  Mdlle.  Renan  succumbed,  but 
the  purpose  of  his  journey  was  ulti- 
mately achieved;  and  the  principal 
sites  of  interest  to  students  of  theology 
were  visited  by  the  surviving  travellers. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1863  he  was 
nominated  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the 
College  de  France,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  suddenly  brought  into  a 
conspicuous  position  oythe  publication 
of  his  "  Vie  de  Jesus,"  which  was  the 
first  only  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  the 
'♦  Historic  des  Origines  du  Christian- 
isme,"  which  appeared  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  opening  of  his  course  of 
lectures  produced  such  a  disturbance 
that  the  Government  ordered  their 
discontinuance,  and  Renan  was  offered 
in  exchange  a  post  in  the  National 
Library,  which  however  he  refused. 
In  1869  he  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Legislative  Chamber  as  a 
Liberal  Imperialist,  but  he  was  not 
elected ;  and  in  the  war  of  1870  he 
appealed  to  Strauss  to  raise  his  voice 
in  favour  of  France.  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  professorship,  no  pro- 
test being  raised  by  the  clerical  party, 
and  in  1878  he  succeeded  Claude  Ber- 
nard at  the  French  Academy,  and  in 
1883  was  made  Vice-Rector  of  the 
ColMge  de  France.  Besides  his  works 
on  the  origin  of  Christianity,  M.  Renan 
was  the  author  of  many  philological, 
scientific,  and  historical  essays,  and  of 
one  not  very  successful  drama,  "  L'ab- 
besse  de  Jouarre,"  besides  several  other 


works,  in  which  his  enidition,  his  bril- 
liancy, and  his  rich  imaginative  powers 
found  scope.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
October  2  after  a  comparatively  short 
illness  with  great  composure.  His  last 
words  to  his  wife  were :  *'  Be  calm  and 
resigned ;  we  undergo  the  laws  of  that 
nature  of  which  we  are  a  manifestation. 
We  perish,  we  disappear,  but  heaven 
and  earth  remain,  and  the  march  of 
time  goes  on  for  ever." 

Thomas  Woolner,  RJL.,  was  bom  in 

1826  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  and  after 
being  educated  privately,  entered  at  the 
age  of  13  years  the  studio  of  William 
Behnes,  a  sculptor,  whose  chief  works 
were  the  statues  of  Sir  Wm.  Follett  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Dr.  Babington 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  After  six 
years*  study  Woolner  had  mastered  the 
technical  rudiments  of  his  profession, 
and  set  himself  to  produce  imaginative 
work.  In  1843  he  had  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  his  **  Queen  Eleanor 
sucking  the  poison  from  her  husband's 
wound,"  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
"  Death  of  Queen  Boadicea."  In  the 
following  year  he  produced  **Titania," 
♦*  Puck,"  **  Eros  and  Euphrosyne,"  and 
the  • '  Rainbow."  In  1850  he  associated 
himself  with  the  members  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  contributing 
several  poems  to  the  Genrit  and  his 
verses  which  first  appeared  in  their 
periodical  were  republished  in  1863, 
under  the  title  of  "  My  Beautiful  Lady," 
and  went  through  several  editions. 
After  spending  two  years  in  Australia 
Woolner  returned  to  work  in  England, 
and  although  he  occasionally  produced 
ideal  heads  and  figures,such  as  "Elaine," 
"Ophelia,"  "Guinevere,"  "Lady  Go- 
diva  "  (1876),  his  diploma  work,  yet  his 
commissions  for  statues  occupied  nearly 
all  his  time.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
an  associate,  and  in  1874  a  full  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Amongst  the 
most  successful  of  his  life-size  works 
were :  Lord  Macaulay,  Dr.  WheweU, 
and  Sir  Bartle  Frere :  but  it  wais 
especially  in  busts  that  his  thorough, 
ness  of  treatment  showed  itself; 
those  of  Dickens,  Cheurles  Kingsley, 
Darwin,  Carlyle,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Lord  Tennyson  being  amongst  those 
which  recall  to  perfection  the  features 
of  his  sitters.  His  recimibent  figures 
of  the  murdered  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish and  Bishop  Jackson  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  were  also  regarded  with 
esteem.  In  addition  to  the  volume  of 
poems  already  mentioned,  he  produced 
"  Silenac  "  (1881), "  Tiresia"  (1884),  and 
"Nelly  Dale"  (1887),  all  of  which 
attracted  favourable  notice,  although 
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they  did  not  obtain  the  same  degree  of 
popularity  as  his  first  volume.  He 
married  Isabel,  daughter  of  George 
Waugh  of  Gloucester  Place,  London, 


and  died  on  7th  October  at  his  house 
in  Welbeck  Street,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Old  Church  at  Hendon. 


On  the  1st,  at  Gatherley  Castle,  Yorkshire,  aged  75,  Sir  Henxy  de  Borgli-LawBOii, 
eighth  baronet,  son  of  Henry  Lawson  of  Filingthorpe,  Yorkshire,  the  inventor  of 
various  improvements  in  naval  architecture.  Married,  first,  1840,  Mary,  daughter 
of  A.  Stoddart,  of  Durham,  and  second,  1883,  Fanny,  widow  of  Rev.  George 
Heriot  of  Fellow  Hill,  Berwickshire.  The  baronetcy,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
become  extinct  in  1834,  was  claimed  in  1877  by  Henry  Lawson,  who  at  the  sajne 
time  assumed  the  additional  name  of  De  Burgh.  On  the  2nd,  at  Chichester,  aged 
78,  Humphrey  WlUlam  Freeland,  eldest  son  of  James  Burnett  Freeland,  of  Cni- 
Chester.  Educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  B.A.,  1836 ;  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1841 ;  represented  Chichester  as  a  Liberal,  1859-61.  On  the  3rd,  at 
Portland,  Maine,  aged  73,  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  the  brother  of  the  poet,  H.  W. 
Longfellow.  Educated  at  Harvard  ;  entered  the  Unitarian  Ministry,  1848,  and 
was  himself  the  author  of  hymns  and  other  verses.  On  the  3rd,  at  Berlin,  aged  94, 
Dr.  Morltz  Steinthal,  the  doyen  of  the  medical  profession  in  Berlin.  Bom  at 
Stendal ;  admitted  as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1816,  and  in  1847  appointed  Sanitats- 
rath,  the  first  Jew  on  whom  the  title  had  been  conferred;  was  the  author  of 
several  works  on  nervous  diseases.  On  the  3rd,  at  Simla,  aged  52,  Ideutenant-Oolonal 
Henry  Montague  Buller,  son  of  Bev.  R.  Buller,  Rector  of  Lanreath,  Cornwall. 
Entered  5th  Bengal  European  Cavalry,  1859 ;  served  through  the  North-west 
Frontier  Campaign,  1863,  and  with  distinction  in  the  Afghan  War,  1879-80,  af  the 
relief  of  Candahar.  On  the  4th,  at  AUertree  Hall,  Derbyshire,  Sir  Thomas  William 
Evans,  first  baronet,  son  of  William  Evans.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; sat  as  a  Liberal  for  South  Derbyshire,  1857-68,  and  1874-85;  in  1886  he 
stood  as  a  Liberal  Unionist  for  the  town  of  Derby,  but  was  defeated  by  Sir  Wm. 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  T.  Roe.  Married,  1846,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  John 
Gisbome  of  Stolum  Hall,  Derbyshire.  On  the  5th,  at  Canterbury,  aged  79, 
General  Henry  Marriott,  R.M.  Joined  the  Royal  Marines,  1853  ;  served  in  the 
China  War,  1839-41 ;  in  the  Crimean  War,  1854-5,  and  saw  much  service.  On 
the  5th,  at  Melrose,  N.B.,  aged  69,  Lieutenant-General  Charles  Stuart  Henry,  C.B. 
Entered  Royal  Artillery,  1842  ;  served  in  the  Crimean  Campaign,  losing  his  right 
arm  before  Sebastopol ;  Aide-de-camp  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  1872-7. 
Married,  1871,  Hon.  Louisa  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  seventeenth  Baron  Somer- 
ville.  On  the  5th,  at  Walworth,  aged  70,  Rev.  George  Nugee.  Educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  Second  Class  Classics,  1842  ;  First  Warden  of  the  London 
Diocesan  Penitentiary,  1850-8 ;  and  founder  and  Provost  of  St.  Austin's  Prioiy, 
Walworth — an  organisation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  district.  On  the  6th, 
at  Devonport,  aged  75,  Surgeon-General  Richard  Coffin  Elliot,  O.B.  Entered  the 
Army,  1830,  and  attached  to  the  Royal  Artillery  ;  served  throughout  the  Crimean 
Campaign,  and  there  appointed  Superintendent- Surgeon  of  the  whole  Ordnance 
Corps ;  served  also  throughout  the  Indian  Campaign,  1857-9.  On  the  6th,  at 
Clcvcdon,  Somerset,  aged  63,  Lieutenant- Colonel  H.  M.  Jones-Mortimer.  Entered 
the  Army  (13th  Light  Infantry)  in  1846 ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimean 
and  Indian  Mutiny  Campaigns ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  73rd  Perthshire  Regiment, 
1862-5  ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  of  Royal  Carnarvon  Rifles,  1865-72. 
On  the  7th,  at  Putney,  aged  83,  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Townsend  Fears,  K.C.B.,  son 
of  Rev.  James  Pears,  of  Windlesham,  Surrey.  Educated  at  Addiscombe.  Entered 
Madras  Engineers,  1825  ;  commanded  Engineers  in  China  War,  1840-2.  Married, 
1840,  Bellina  Marianne,  daughter  of  Captain  Charles  Johnstone,  Madras  Light 
Infantry.  On  the  7th,  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  Grenoble,  aged  70,  Dom  Anse- 
line  (Bruniaux),  Superior-General  of  the  Carthusians  since  1879.  Bom  near 
Campai,  and  Prior  of  the  Carthusians  at  Valbonne  for  many  years.  On  the  8th, 
at  Leamington,  aged  78,  Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  and  son  of 
Rev.  John  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  Sapcote.  Educated  at  Sidney,  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  Twenty-fourth  Sen.  Opt.,  1836 ;  Incumbent  of  Penn  Street,  Bucks, 
1849-53  ;  Vicar  of  Aylesbury,  1853-75 ;  and  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  Pro- 
locutor of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  1864-80 ;  and  during  his  tenure  of 
ofiice  an  address  to  the  Crown  was  presented  by  the  Lower  House  asking  that  a 
special  mark  of  favour  should  be  conferred  upon  him  ;  Dean  of  Lichfield  in  1876, 
and  was  designated  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  the  first  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  but  not 
appointed.  He  was  a  great  scholar  and  a  remarkable  organiser,  the  author  of 
several  doctrinal  works,  and  was  one  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee. 
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^larried,  1882,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wyld  Brown  of  Bridgnorth.  On 
the  8th,  in  Halkin  Street,  S.W.,  aged  71,  Hon.  Ralpb  Heneage  Dutton,  third  son 
of  the  second  Lord  Sherborne.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Sat  a.s 
Conservative  for  South  Hants,  1867-65  ;  Cirencester,  1865-8  ;  was  chairman  of  the 
South-Western  Railway.  Married,  1848,  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Mansfield,  of 
Digswcll  House,  Herts.  On  the  9th,  at  Plymouth,  aged  85,  Ck>lonel  Thomas 
William  Hicks,  C.B.  Entered  the  Bombay  Artillery,  1826;  commanded  that 
artillery  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  On  the  10th,  in  Loudon, 
aged  65,  Major-General  Antony  Reynolds  Viy3ran  Crease,  B.E.  Entered  Royal 
Engineers,  1846  ;  served  in  the  Crimea  and  at  the  capture  of  Kertch,  and  through 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  when  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Gwalior. 
On  the  11th,  at  Paris,  aged  83,  Xavier  Marinico,  of  the  Academic  Franyaise  ;  bom 
at  Pontarlier  ;  educated  at  Besan<?on  ;  travelled  much  in  Germany  and  the  west 
of  Europe,  and  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  the  history  of  foreign  lite- 
rature, translated  works  of  (Joethe,  Schiller,  and  HofEman  ;  appointed  curator  of 
St.  Genevieve  Library,  1846,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1870.  On  the  12th, 
at  Woolwich,  aged  69,  MaJor-General  George  Shaw,  B.A.,  C.B.,  second  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Shaw,  Recorder  of  Dublin.  Entered  the  Royal  Artil- 
ler}',  1839  ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.  Married, 
first,  1846,  Marie,  daughter  of  E.  Desfontaines  of  Mauritius ;  and  second,  1872, 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Charles  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Exeter.  On  the  12th,  at  Glion, 
Switzerland,  aged  74,  Dr.  Lothar  Bucher  ;  born  at  Neu  Strelitz,  and  having 
studied  law,  began  his  career  in  Pomerania.  Elected  to  the  Lower  House  in 
1849,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  abolition  of  the  state  of  siege  in  Berlin, 
which  resulted  in  tlic  dissolution  of  the  Chamber.  In  1850  he  was  prosecuted 
by  tlie  Government  and  fled  to  London,  where  he  remained  for  some  years. 
After  the  amnesty  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Office  by  Prince  Bismarck,  of  whom  he  was  close  friend,  mouthpiece  and 
biographer,  remaining  steadfast  to  his  chief  after  the  lattor's  fall.  On  the  13th,  at 
Baltimore,  County  Cork,  Father  Charles  Davis,  parish  priest  of  Rath,  Cape  Clear, 
and  Baltimore ;  a  man  of  ceaseless  energy  and  widespread  popularity,  who  had  done 
everything  to  re-establish  the  fishing  industry  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland.  On 
the  16th,  at  Humberstone,  Leicester,  aged  84,  Thomas  Tertius  Paget,  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  Paget,  ^LP.  for  Leicestershire,  1851-2,  head  of  a  local  banking  firm. 
Sat  as  a  Liberal  for  South  Leicestershire,  1867-74,  1880-86.  Was  an  excellent 
sportsman  and  a  good  landlord.  Married,  1850,  Katherine,  second  daughter  of 
Marcus  M'Austand,  of  Fruit  Hill,  Londonderry.  On  the  16th,  at  Mempland, 
near  Plymouth,  aged  56,  Lady  Revelstoke,  Louisa  Emily  Charlotte,  daughter  of  John 
Croker  Bulteel,  of  Flete,  South  Devon.  Married,  1861,  Charles  Baring,  of  Coombe 
Cottage,  Surrey  ;  created  Baron  Revelstoke,  1885.  On  the  17th  at  Berlin,  aged  64, 
George  Bleibtreu  ;  born  at  Xanten,  studied  at  Diisseldorf  under  Professor  Hilde- 
brandt ;  accompanied  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  during  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
established  a  studio  at  Versailles.  On  the  17th,  at  Cappoquin,  County  Waterford, 
aged  47,  Sir  Richard  Francis  Keane,  third  baronet ;  educated  at  Harrow,  and  be- 
came a  civil  engineer.  Married,  1872,  Adelaide  Sichiey,  daughter  of  JohnVance,  M.P. 
On  the  19th,  at  Bedford,  aged  62,  Major-General  HaJstings  Fraser,  C.B.,  of  Ardaikie, 
K.B. ;  entered  Indian  Army,  1847,  and  ser\'ed  with  distinction  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  1857-8.  On  the  J  9th,  at  St.  Gobain,  aged  72,  Camille  Rousset,  of  the  French 
Academy.  Horn  at  Paris ;  educated  at  the  College  RoUin,  Professor  of  History 
at  (rrenoble,  and  afterwards  at  the  Lycee  Bourbon  for  Bonaparte),  Paris,  1845-64, 
and  librarian  or  historiogi'apher  to  the  War  Office,  1864-76  ;  the  author  of  several 
historical  works  on  eighteenth  century,  and  a  history  of  the  French  conquest  of 
Algeria  ;  succeeded,  1871,  M.  Provost  Paradol  as  ^lember  of  the  French  Academy. 
On  the  20th,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  70,  Thomas  Nelson,  an  eminent  publisher.  Son 
of  a  small  bookseller  in  the  Lawn  Market,  Edinburgh.  Early  apprenticed  to  his 
father,  whose  business  had  greatly  expanded  :  and  in  1844  became  manager  of  the 
Ijondon  branch.  After  1870  the  firm  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  publication  of 
school  books  and  apparatus,  and  especially  of  the  series  of  *' Royal  Readers." 
He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  introduced  many  improvements  in  book- 
binding, printing,  and  photo-zincography,  and  invented  a  rotary  printing  press,  of 
which  a  model  was  shown  at  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851.  On  the  23rd,  at  Florn 
Castle,  N.B.,  aged  53,  the  Duke  of  Roxhurghe,  Sir  James  Henry  Robert  Innes  Ker, 
sixth  duke ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church;  represented  Roxburghshire 
as  a  Liberal,  1870-74.  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  county  ;  and  one  of  the  Queen's 
Body  Guard  for  Scotland.  Married,  1874,  Lady  Anne  Emily,  fourth  daughter 
of  sixth  Duke  of  Marlborough.     On  the  23rd,  at  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.,  ag^  56, 
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La4y  Edward  PeUiaxn  Clinton,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Gradock  Hartopp,  third 
bart.  Married,  1865,  Col.  Lord  Edward  Pelham  Clinton.  On  the  24th,  at  Halle, 
Saxony,  aged  77,  Robert  Franz,  the  last  of  the  composers  of  the  **  Art  Song  '*  founded 
by  Schubert.  Bom  and  educated  at  Halle  ;  he  studied  afterwards  under  F.  Sch- 
neider at  Dessan,  where  he  published,  in  1843,  his  first  set  of  songs.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  organist  to  the  town  of  Halle,  Director  of  the  Singing  Akademy, 
and  Royal  Music  Director.  He  composed  upwards  of  300  songs  during  his  lifetime. 
On  the  25th,  at  White  House,  Washington,  aged  58,  Mrs.  Harrison,  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Caroline  Scott;  bom  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Scott,  President  of  the  Orphan  Female  Col- 
lege. Married,  1851,  Benjamin  Harrison,  then  a  poor  man,  and  a  yoimg  lawyer 
at  Indianapolis.  On  the  25th,  at  New  York,  aged  59,  Professor  William  Swinlram; 
bom  at  Sal  ton,  near  Edinburgh ;  educated  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  Amherst, 
Mass. ;  7Hm4is  correspondent  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  Civil  War ; 
Professor  of  History  and  Geography  in  the  University  of  California,  1869-74 ; 
the  author  of  numerous  text-books  of  history,  &c.  On  the  26th,  at  Naples,  aged 
48,  Anne  Charlotte  Leffler,  Duchess  of  Cajanello ;  bom  at  Stockholm,  the  daughter 
of  Professor  Leffler,  a  distinguished  mathematician ;  the  authoress  of  several 
dramatic  sketches  and  dramas,  the  best  known  being  "  True  Women  *'  (1883),  and 
"  An  Angel  of  Deliverance  "  (1884).  Married,  first,  Herr  Edgren,  from  whom  she 
was  shortly  afterwards  divorced,  and  second,  in  1891,  the  Duke  di  Cajanello,  an 
Italian  mathematician.  On  the  28th,  at  Munich,  aged  90,  Dr.  Karl  Spniner  yon 
Merz,  General  in  the  Bavarian  Army,  which  he  entered  in  1825 ;  appointed  to 
General  Staff,  1857,  the  King's  Adjutant-General,  1864  ;  for  sixty  years  connected 
with  the  Pertrer  Geographical  Institute ;  compiler  of  the  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Hand  Atlas  (1862),  of  other  School  Atlases,  and  several  historical  dramas. 
On  the  30th,  at  Stuttgart,  aged  70,  Dowager-Queenof  WHrtemberg,  Olga  Nioolueviia, 
daugliter  of  Nicholas  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia.  Married,  1846,  Charles  I.,  King  of 
Wurtemberg  ;  a  lady  of  great  character  and  active  benevolence.  On  the  30th,  at 
Grantown-on-Spcy,  N.B.,  aged  70,  Dr.  Robert  Qrant,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  Prof'^ssor  of 
Astronomy  at  Glasgow  University ;  educated  at  King's  CoUege,  Aberdeen,  and 
Paris  under  Arago  and  Le  Verrier  ;  appointed  to  the  Chair  at  Glasgow  in  1859 ; 
author  of  **  History  of  Physical  Astronomy  "  (1852),  for  which  he  received  in  1866 
the  Gold  [Medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  many  other  works  in  his  own  science. 
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Cardinal  Lavigerie. — Cardinal  Alle- 
mand  Lavigerie,  sou  of  a  Custom-house 
officer,  was  born  at  Bayonne,  in  1825. 
At  school  in  that  town  he  showed  great 
promise,  and,  feeling  a  vocation  for  the 
priesthood,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Sulpice, 
Paris.  After  taking  his  doctor's  degree 
he  became  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  mas- 
sacre of  the  Christians  in  Syria  led  to 
his  being  sent  on  a  mission  there,  and 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
Christian  school  as  the  best  form  of 
propaganda  in  Mussulman  countries. 
He  next  held  the  post  of  French  Audi- 
tor at  Rome,  and  was  one  of  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Pope's  household.  In  1863 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Nancy  on 
Mgr.  Darboy's  translation  to  Paris 
But  his  tlioughts  were  already  turned 
to  Africa,  and  in  1867  ho  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Algiers.  There  his  missionary 
spirit  was  displeasing  to  the  Governor, 
Marshal  MacMahon,  who  feared  that 
the  Arabs  would  resent  the  cessation 
of  a  religious  peace.  The  Mohamme- 
dan, moreover,  being  one  of  the  State 


Churches  in  Algeria,  the  Marshal 
thought  it  ought  to  be  protected  from 
proselytism.  In  1870  the  Archbishop 
warmly  supported  Papal  infallibility. 
In  1871  he  was  twice  a  candidate  for 
the  National  Assembly,  first  in  his 
native  Pyrenees,  and  next  in  the 
Landes,  but  was  defeated.  In  1874 
he  founded  the  Sahara  and  Soudan 
mission,  and  he  sent  missionaries  to 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  East  Africa,  and  the 
Congo.  When  Tunis  fell  under  French 
rule  the  Bishopric  of  Carthage  was  re- 
vived, and  he  established  at  Tunis  a 
college  where  500  young  men'.  Catholics, 
Greeks,  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Mussul- 
mans are  educated.  In  1882  he  was 
made  a  Cardinal.  When  the  French 
Chamber  began  its  policy  of  quibbling 
at  the  Ecclesiastical  Estimates,  and 
struck  ofif  the  extra  allowances  hitherto 
paid  to  Cardinals,  as  also  the  grant  of 
100,000  fr.  to  the  missions  in  Al/i^eria, 
Lavigerie,  wanting  the  money,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  schools  and  missions, 
crossed  over  to  France  to  make  up  the 
amount  by  voluntary  offerings.  In  1888 
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he  went  to  London  to  address  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  So- 
ciety on  the  African  slave  trade,  and 
the  calling  of  the  Brussels  Congress  of 

1889  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He 
hoped,  by  organising  a  fraternity  of 
amied  laymen  as  pioneers,  to  restore 
fertility  to  the  Sahara,  but  this  com- 
munity did  not  succeed,  and  was  dis- 
solved  shortly  before  his  death.     In 

1890  La\igerie,  till  then  known  only  as 
a  missionary  and  friend  of  the  negroes, 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  character  of 
a  politician.  Under  the  Empire  he 
had  been  patronised  by  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and,  after  its  fall,  he  hoped 
for  the  accession  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  whom  he  vainly  tried  to 
arouse  from  his  passive  attitude  into 
a  resolute  assertion  of  his  claims.  On 
the  Count's  death  he  renounced  the 
expectation  of  Monarchy,  or  at  least 
saw  little  advantage  in  the    Orleans 


d3ma8ty  over  the  Bepublic.  In  1890 
he  visited  Borne,  and  the  Pope  ar- 
ranged with  him  for  an  attempt  at 
reconciling  the  Church  with  the  Re- 
public in  order  to  Christianise  the 
latter.  Accordingly  Lavigerie  invited 
the  officers  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  to  Itmch  at  Algiers,  and 
made  them  a  speech  in  which  he 
explicitly  expressed  his  support  of  the 
Bepublic,  while  he  had  a  band  to 
play  the  "  Marseillaise."  The  further 
steps  in  this  evolution  emanated  from 
the  Pope  direct,  and  Lavigerie  fell 
comparatively  into  the  background. 
Ill-health,  moreover,  undermined  his 
powers.  On  the  day  before  his  death, 
however,  he  went  about  his  usual 
duties,  but  at  night  he  felt  imwell, 
and  went  to  bed,  and  he  died  on  Nov. 
26,  at  his  residence  near  Algiers,  after 
a  few  hours'  illness. 


On  the  2nd,  at  Ispahan,  aged  37,  Theodore  CMld ;  bom  at  Liverpool,  and 
early  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  traveller  and  a  writer.  He  was  employed  by 
the  proprietors  of  HarjKr's  Magazine  to  proceed  to  India  by  the  GmuxLsuSf  when  he 
died  of  cliolera  in  Persia.  On  the  2nd,  at  Little  Gaddesden,  Herts,  aged  56,  Rev. 
Charlton  George  Lane,  son  of  Rev.  C.  Lsoie,  Vicar  of  Hanfield.  Educated  at 
Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  B.A.,  1860.  Rowed  twice,  1868-69, 
in  the  University  Eight,  and  played  four  times  in  the  Eleven  against  Cambridge. 
Master  of  tlie  Mercers'  Company,  1889.  '  On  the  2nd,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  aged  43, 
Lieut.  Fred.  Schwatka,  born  at  Galena  111.  Educated  at  West  Point  Military 
Academy  ;  but  in  1871  took  to  the  study  of  law,  and  subsequently  took  his  degree 
as  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  undertook  an  Arctic  voyage  in  1878,  and  after  many 
hardships  returned  with  several  relics  of  the  Franklin  Expedition.  From  1884 
for  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  remote  parts  of  Alaska.  On  the 
drd,  at  Cromer,  aged  30,  Constance  May  Buxton,  second  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  married,  1882,  Sydney  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  second  son 
of  Charles  Buxton,  ^I.P.,  of  Fox  Warren,  Surrey,  and  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies.  On  the  4th,  at  Philadelphia,  aged  63,  General  Samuel  Wylle  Crawford, 
son  of  the  Headmaster  of  the  Pennsylvania  University  Academy.  Entered  the 
United  States  Army  in  1851  as  Assistant  Surgeon ;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  was  in  Fort  Sumter,  and  soon  after  quitting  the  Medical,  he  entered  the  Regular 
Service,  commanding  the  Reserves  at  Gettysburg,  and  gaining  distinction  in  the 
Sherrard  Oak  Valley  Campaign  ;  he  afterwards  contributed  much  to  the  history 
of  the  war.  On  the  4th,  at  Toorak,  Melbourne,  aged  64,  Hon.  Sir  James  MacBain, 
K.C.!^LG.,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria,  son  of  James  Smith 
MacBain,  of  Invergordon,  N.B.  :  emigrated  to  Australia  in  early  life  and  followed 
commercial  pursuits  ;  entered  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  member  for  the 
Winsmura  District,  1864-80 ;  was  a  member  of  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlan's  Cabinet 
without  portfolio  ;  elected  President  of  the  Council,  1884.  ^Married,  1853,  Jessie, 
daughter  of  William  Smith,  Forres,  N.B.  K.B.,  1880  ;  K.C.M.G.,  1889.  On  the 
4th,  at  Bournemouth,  aged  87,  Hajor-General  Sir  Frederick  Abbott,  C.B.,  K.B. 
Entered  the  Engineer  corps  of  the  East  India  Company,  1822 ;  served  through 
the  first  Burmese  War;  Chief  Engineer  with  General  Pollock,  Cabul,  1841-43; 
directed  the  pontoon  service  in  first  Sikh  War,  1844-45.  On  his  retirement  in 
1847,  he  held  the  post  of  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Military  College  at  Addiscombe, 
1851-()1.  Married,  1855,  Frances,  daughter  of  Lieut. -Col.  Cox,  R.A.,  and  widow  of 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  de  Burgh,  Bengal  Cavalry.  On  the  4th,  at  Paris,  aged  67,  Florlmand 
Bonger,  better  known  as  ^L  Her/(^,  a  musical  composer ;  the  author  of  •'  Le  Petit 
Faust,"  "  L'oeil  Creve,"  and  numerous  other  examples  of  opera  bouffe.  On  the  6th, 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  aged  77,  James  Wild,  Curator  of  the  Soane  Museum. 
Educated  as  an  Architect,  and  having  passed  many  years  in  Egypt ;  his  works 
showed  the  influence  of  Arab  work  ;  the  English  Church  in  Alexandria,  Clirist 
Church,  Streatham,  and  the  domed  room  at  the  Soane  Museum  were  among  his 
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chief  works.  On  the  7th,  at  Bentinck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  aged  68,  Bamnnl 
Brandam,  a  noted  Shakespearian  reciter.  Educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School ; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1846,  ajid  called  to  the  bar.  Became  known 
as  a  public  reciter  about  1870.  Married,  1860,  Miss  Murray,  a  distinguished 
actress  who  formed  part  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean's  company  at  the  Princess'  Theatre, 
1854-65.  On  the  9th,  at  Blenheim  Palace,  aged  48,  The  Duke  of  MarlboroufiTh, 
George  Cliarles  Spencer  Churchill,  eighth  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  for  a  time  held  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards.  Married,  1869, 
Lady  Albertina  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton — who  obtained  a  divorce, 
1883 — and  second,  1888,  Mrs.  Lilian  Warren,  daughter  of  Commodore  Price  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  widow  of  Louis  Hammersley  of  New  York.  During 
his  tenure  of  the  title,  the  **  Blenheim  "  pictures  and  the  **  Sunderland  "  library 
were  sold  under  the  Settled  Estates  Act.  On  the  9th,  at  Darmstadt,  aged  60, 
Bon.  William  Nassau  Jocel3m,  C.B.,  third  son  of  third  Earl  of  Boden  ;  educated 
at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service,  1854 ;  was 
with  Lord  Elgin's  mission  to  China,  1858-9 ;  Charge  d  'Affaires  at  Darmstadt, 
1878-92.  Married,  1866,  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Elliot.  On 
the  10th,  at  Sharsted  Court,  Kent,  aged  49,  Chapman  Delaune  F&iinoe  Delanne, 
eldest  son  of  Captain  Edwin  Barrel  Faunce ;  educated  at  Eton  and  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.  Assumed,  1864,  the  name  of  Delaune  under  the  will 
of  his  great-uncle,  Alured  Pincke,  in  recognition  of  his  descent  from  Dr. 
Gideon  Delaune,  one  of  the  foimders  of  Apothecaries'  Hall.  He  was  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  and  made  several  experiments  in  the  ciiltivation  of 
tobacco  in  Kent,  and  was  a  philanthropic  worker  in  South  London.  Mar- 
ried, 1860,  Annie,  second  daughter  of  George  Stoddart,  of  BaUendrick,  Co. 
Perth,  H.B.M.'s  Consul  at  Madeira.  On  the  10th,  at  Georgetown,  Demerara,  aged 
85,  Most  Rev.  William  Piercy  Austin,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  British  Guiana  and  Primate 
of  the  West  Indies,  son  of  William  Austin  of  Demerara ;  educated  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford  ;  B.A.,  1829  ;  Archdeacon  of  British  Guiana,  and  consecrated  first 
Bishop,  1842  ;  elected  Metropolitan  of  the  West  Indies,  1883.  Married,  1831, 
Eliza  Piercy,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Henderson,  of  Foswell  Bank,  Perthshire, 
N.B.  On  the  11th,  at  Clifton,  aged  82,  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  T.  A,  Trollope,  amongst  other  things  a  barrister,  and  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  a 
well-known  novelist ;  educated  at  Winchester  and  St.  Albans  Hall,  Oxford.  In  1840 
published  his  first  work, "  Brittany,"  and  in  the  following  year  **  Western  France.' 
He  then  took  up  his  residence  in  Florence,  and  resided  there  and  in  Rome  till 
shortly  before  his  death,  acting  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  as  special  corre- 
spondent for  the  Standard  newspaper.  He  was  the  author  of  about  sixty  volumes 
of  fiction,  history  and  travel.  He  married,  first,  1842,  Frances  Gairrow,  the 
authoress  of  several  works  on  Italy ;  and  second,  1866,  Susan,  daughter  of 
Thomas  L.  Teman.  On  the  13th,  at  Nevern  Square,  S.W.,  aged  76,  lieatenant- 
Oeneral  Henry  Dyett  Abbott,  C.B. ;  entered  the  Madras  Army,  1836 ;  served  with 
the  Nizaim  Cavalry,  1839-53  ;  in  command  of  Hyderabad  Cavalry,  1857-8  ;  several 
times  wounded  in  Central  India.  On  the  14th,  at  Eastbourne,  aged  54,  Mi^or- 
Oeneral  Ponsonby  Boss  Holmer ;  joined  the  Royal  Marines,  1854,  and  served  in 
the  Baltic  throughout  the  Russian  War.  Was  Colonel  commanding  at  Chatham, 
1889-92.  On  the  14th,  at  Hamburg,  aged  83,  Carl  Petersen ;  took  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  at  Grottingen,  and  devoted  himself  to  law  and  journalism,  and 
was  confidential  legal  adviser  to  successive  diplomatic  representatives  up  to 
1855,  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  Hamburg  Senate.  He  held  successively  the 
posts  of  Chief  of  Police,  Burgomaster,  and  Permanent  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 
and  by  his  judicious  action  in  1886  retained  for  his  city  the  freedom  which  Frank- 
fort lost.  On  the  16th,  at  Biarritz,  aged  70,  General  William  Bankey,  C.B.,  son  of 
Matthew  Sankey,  of  Barnmore,  Co.  Cork.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
(B.A.  1844),  and  at  Sandhurst;  was  Assistant  Quartermaster-General  of  the 
Guards  Division  during  the  Crimean  Campaign,  and  commanded  the  62nd  Foot 
in  India.  Married,  1852,  Hannah  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Roe,  of  Rockwell,  Co. 
Tipperary.  On  the  16th,  at  Maxstoke  Castle,  Warwickshire,  aged  54,  WUUam 
George  Fetherston  Dilke,  third  son  of  John  Dilkc,  who  in  1833  assumed  the  name 
of  Fetherston.  On  the  17th,  at  Heme  Bay,  aged  63,  Lieutenant-General  John 
Peel,  third  son  of  General  Jonathan  Peel.  Entered  the  Army  in  1829,  and  served 
with  the  34th  Foot  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Crimea,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded ;  Assistant  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster-General,  1876-80.  On  the 
18th,  at  Constantinople,  aged  72,  Archbishop  Chorene  Nas  Bey  Luslgnan,  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  He  traced  his  descent  from  the  royal  house  of  Luslgnan, 
Kings  of  Cyprus.     He   was  an  able  writer,    a   poet  of  some  distinction,  and 
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a  great   linguist.     He   was  a   candidate  for   the    Armenian    Archbishopric  ot 
Constantinople,    but    was    withdrawn    to    avoid    a    conflict    with    the    Porte. 
On   the   19th,    at   Southsea,   aged   78,   MarBham   Argles,   D.D.,   Dean   of  Peter- 
borough, son   of   Captain   George  Argles,   R.N.     Born  at  Southampton.     Edu- 
cated at  Merton  College,  Oxford — of  which  he  was  a  pastmaster — and  graduated 
2nd  Class  Classical  Scholar,  1835  ;  Curate  of  Bolton  and  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields ; 
Exam.  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Davys,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1859-64 ;  Vicar  of  Gretton> 
1842-50  ;  Canon  of  Peterborough,  1849-91,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  Deanery. 
Married,  1839,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Bishop  Davys.     On  the  21st,  at  Clinton  HaU, 
aged  65,  Edward  Heneage  Dering,  of  Baddesley,  Clinton,  Warwickshire,  second  son 
of  Rev.  Cholmley  Dering,  Rector  of  Pluckley,  Kent.    Was  in  the  Coldstream  Guards 
and  retired  in  1851.  Devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  art  and  literature.  Married, 
first,  1859,  Henrietta  Georgina,  daughter  of  Rev.  Lascelles  Nemanger,  Prebendary 
of  Winchester,  and  widow  of  Sir  William  Chatterton ;  and  second,  1885,  Rebecca 
Dulcibella,  daughter  of  A.  Orpen,  and  widow  of  Marmion  Edward  Ferrers,  of 
Baddesley,  Clinton  Hall.     On  the  23rd,  at  Rocheferrand  (Card),  France,  aged  59, 
Guillaume  Gulzot,  only  surviving  son  of  the  historian  and  statesman,  his  mother 
being  Eliza  Dillon,  the  daughter  of  a  Neapolitan  engineer  of  Irish  descent.  He  was 
educated  in  Paris  and  graduated  as  a  student  in  law,  1854.     Elected  Professor  of 
French  Literature  at  the  College  de  France,  1864 ;  and  in  1874  became  Professor 
of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature,  although  almost  if  not  quite  ignorant  of 
German.    On  the  25th,  at  Dublin,  aged  73,  General  James  Maurice  Primrose,  C.S.I. 
Educated  at  Sandhurst.     Gazetted  43rd  Regiment,  with  which  he  served  through 
the  Kafir  War,  1851-3,  and  Indian  Mutiny,  1858,  and  held  an  important  com- 
mand at  Aldershot  and  in  the  Afghan  War,  1879-80,  when  he  conmianded  the 
Candahar  Division.    Married,  1857,  EUzabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  George  Hamilton 
de  le  Poer-Beresford.     On  the  25th,   at  Brixton,  aged  70,  Rev.  George  Wilson 
M'Cree.     A  noteworthy  worker  among  the  poor  of  London.     Born  at  Newcastle,. 
where,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  Baptist  Chapels  ;  came 
to  London  in  1848  and  devoted  himself  to  missionary  work  among  the  poor  of  St. 
Giles  ;  invited  in  1873  to  become  Pastor  of  the  Borough  Road  Baptist  Chapel,  and 
for  many  years  Secretaiy  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Loudon  Temperance  Hospital.     On  the  26th,  at  Rome,  aged  68,  Admiral  Pacorit 
dl  San-Bon,   Italian  Minister  of  Marine.     He   greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
command   of    the    ironclad   Formidabilct   at  the  battle  of   Lissa   in    1866.     On 
the  2Gth,  at  Croydon,  aged  67,  Alexander  Brogden,  second  son  of  John  Brogden 
of  Sale,  near  Manchester  ;  educated  at  King's  College  ;  was  a  wealthy  ironmaster ; 
unsuccessfully  contested   Central  Yarmouth,   1865,   as  a  Liberal ;    represented 
Wednesbury,  1868-85.     Married,  1840,  Anne,  daughter  of  James  Garstang  of  Man- 
chester.    On  the  26th,  at  Pershore,  aged  95,  Admiral  Henry  Stroud ;  entered  the 
Navy,  1808,'on  H.M.S.  Fangtuird  74  ;  served  in  the  Baltic,  1809-12,  afterwards  on 
the  Brazilian  Station,  1812-15,  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  was  in  the 
Syrian  War,  1837-41.     Married,  1844,   Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Edward  Cowie. 
On  the  2Gth,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  71,  General  William  Henry  Morgan,  of  the 
Bengal  Staff  Corps  ;  educated  at  Addiscombe  ;  entered  the  Army,  1840 ;  took  part, 
in  the  Punjab  Campaign,  1848  ;  saw  some  service  during  the  Mutiny  and  on  the 
North -West  Frontier,  1863-4,  and  the  Bhootan  Expedition,  1865.     On  the  28th, 
at  Neasden,  Middlesex,  aged  72,  William  Matthew  Williams ;  was  apprenticed  in 
1831  to  an  optical  instrument  maker  in  London,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where,  in  conjunction  with  George  Combe,  he  founded  the  Williams  Secular 
School  ;  from  1854  to  1862  he  was  Science  Master  of  the  Industrial  Classes  in  the 
Birmingham   and   Midland   Institute,   after  which   he  became   a  metallurgical 
chemist  whose  opinion  was  highly  prized  :  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  scientific 
works  and  some  volumes  of  travel  in  Norway.     On  the  28th,  at  Brighton,  aged 
Gl,  Vice-Admlral  Philip  Ruffle  Sharpe  ;   educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School ; 
entered  tlie  Royal  Navy  in  1846,  and  saw  much  service  in  H.M.S.  Battlesnake  in 
the  Arctic  Regions,  1853-54,  and  in  H.M.S.  Ma^icieiine  in  the  China  Seas,  1859-60^ 
(wliere  he  was  five  times  mentioned  in  despatches),  and  in  watching  the  Cuban 
blockade  runners,  1869-70.     On  the  28th,  at  Hertford,  aged  72,  Captain  Edward 
Frederick  Dent,  R.N.,  youngest  son  of  Rev.  William  Dent  of  Crosby  Cote  ;  entered 
the   Navy,  1841,  and  served  principally  in  Chinese  waters,  1844-6,  and  subse- 
quently in  1855-6.     On  the  30th,  at  Cambridge,  aged  62,  Fenton  John  Anthony 
Hort,  D.D.,  Lady  ^Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (First  Class  Classics),  1850,  First  Class  Moral  Science,  and  First  Class 
Natural  Science,  1851 ;  Fellow  of  Trinity,  1852-7  ;  Vicar  of  St.  Ippolyth,  Herts, 
1857-72  ;  Divinity  Lecturer,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1872-8:  HulseanPro- 
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fessor,  1878-87,  when  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret  Professor.  He  was  a 
memher  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee.  On  the  dOth,  at  Glasgow, 
aged  72,  Bight  Rey.  VLgx-  Alexander  Munro;  horn  at  Aberdeen,  and  for  some 
time  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  the  Aberdeen  HeraM  ;  joined  the  Church  of 
Home,  1889  ;  studied  at  Blairs  College  and  afterwards  at  Valladolid  ;  appointed, 
1867,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow ;  became  Provost  of  the  Chapter  of 
Canons ;  declined  the  Bishopric  of  Dunkeld  ;  and  received  the  title  of  Monsignor, 
1888.  On  the  30th,  at  Paris,  aged  70,  Pierre  GaUand,  Professor  of  Decorative  Art 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  ;  the  most  distinguished  decorative  artist  in  Europe ; 
bom  at  Geneva,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  gold  worker.  He  entered  the  atelier  of 
Labrouste  in  1822  and  afterwards  that  of  Drolling ;  first  distinguished  himself  in 
the  national /<^5  of  1848  ;  afterwards  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  decorated 
a  magnificent  palace  on  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  after  a  stay  in  Italy,  set  up  in  Paris 
in  1863,  where  he  acquired  universal  fame  by  works  for  all  countries,  including 
the  United  States ;  appointed  Professor  of  Beaux  Arts,  1873,  and  Director  of  the 
Gobelins,  1877. 


DECEMBER. 


Mr.  Jay  Oould,  the  American  mil- 
lionaire, who  died  at  New  York  of  con- 
sumption on  December  2,  was  bom  on 
a  small  farm  near  Roxbury,  a  small 
town  in  Delaware  County,  New  York, 
on  May  27,  1836.  Until  he  reached 
the  age  of  foiurtecn  he  assisted  his 
father  with  the  farm  work.  At  that 
age  he  entered  the  Hobart  Academy. 
His  father  being  unable  to  support  him 
while  he  was  obtaining  an  education, 
the  boy  kept  the  village  blacksmith's 
books,  and  received  in  return  for  this 
service  board  and  lodging.  The  ex- 
penses of  his  schooling  were  defrayed 
by  the  local  shopkeeper,  for  whom  he 
did  odd  jobs.  He  early  developed  a 
taste  for  mathematics,  and,  upon  leav- 
ing school,  decided  to  become  a  sur- 
veyor. His  first  work,  a  map  of  Ulster 
County,  New  York,  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion that  he  was  encouraged  to  extend 
the  scope  of  his  labour,  and  when  only  a 
lad  of  seventeen  he  had  organised  and 
put  into  the  field  five  surveying  parties. 
As  a  result  of  this  enterprise  he  found 
himself  at  the  age  of  nineteen  with  a 
credit  balance  at  the  bank  of  1,000Z. 
But  before  long  overwork  and  expo- 
sure to  the  malarial  air  of  the  swamps 
brought  on  a  serious  attack  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  this  led  him  to  abandon  his 
chosen  profession.  About  this  time 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Zadock  Pratt,  a  timber  merchant, 
who  despatched  him  to  the  timber 
district  of  New  York  State,  to  select 
a  site  for  and  to  open  up  a  sawmill. 
This  work  he  accomplished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  took 
him  into  partnership,  and  later  on 
withdrew  in  his  favour.  Mr.  Gould, 
foreseeing  the  danger  arising  from 
"  Wild  Cat"  banks,  as  they  were  called 
at   the  time,   all   over   the   coimtry, 


as  a  consequence  of  inflated  currency 
and  extended  credits,  sold  out  his 
timber  mill  and  went  to  live  in 
Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania,  convert- 
ing, meanwhile,  all  his  little  for- 
tune into  gold.  The  panic  of  1867 
swept  over  the  United  States,  and  aU 
railway  securities  dropped  as  far  be- 
low their  natural  value  as  they  had 
ranged  above  it  heretofore.  This  was 
Gould's  opportunity,  and  he  put  every 
dollar  he  had  in  the  world  into  the 
securities  of  the  Rutland  and  Wash- 
ington Railway — a  railway  with  whose 
physical  condition  and  natural  traffic 
possibilities  he  was  perfectly  familiar. 
These  securities  he  bought  at  10  per 
cent,  of  their  face  value.  With  the 
return  of  confidence  and  the  recovery 
of  trade,  Mr.  Gould  launched  out  still 
further,  and,  after  two  successful  specu- 
lations, moved  to  New  York  City,  in 
1869,  and  established  himself  as  a  bro- 
ker in  Wall  Street,  his  fortune  at  this 
time  being  estimated  at  20,000Z.,  all  in 
cash .  Every  dollar  of  this  money  he  now 
invested  in  the  securities  of  the  Erie 
Railway  Company,  becoming  a  director 
and  afterwards  its  president,  an  office 
he  retained  until  the  reorganisation  of 
the  company  in  1872.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  great  struggle  for 
control  took  place  between  Conmiodore 
Vanderbilt  and  Gould.  Jay  Gk)uld  had 
"  gone  short  "  of — that  is,  sold — ^his 
own  shares ;  Vanderbilt,  who  had  been 
watching  for  just  this  opportunity, 
bought  the  shares  as  fast  as  Gould  sold 
them.  But  just  when  he  thought  to 
crush  Gk>uld  and  wrest  the  control  of 
the  railway  from  him,  Gould  issued  an 
immense  batch  of  new  shares,  and  ao 
got  safely  out  of  the  difficulty.  This  issue 
was  declared  illegal,  and  Gould  was 
ultimately  forced  to  restore  1,200,000{., 
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but  this  came  too  late  to  serve  Vander- 
bilt,  and  the  attack  only  resulted  in 
adding  some  millions  to  Jay  Gould's 
fortune.  After  leaving  the  Erie  Com- 
pany ^Ir.  Gould  bought  his  way  into 
the  Union  Pacific,  Wabash,  Texas 
Pacific,  St.  Louis  and  Northern,  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  and  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Texas,  taking  the  latter  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  receiver.  Ho  then  turned 
liis  attention  to  the  field  of  telegraphy. 
He  organised  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Telegraph  Company,  and  wlion  this 
company  was  absorbed  by  the  Western 
Union,  the  great  monopoly,  he  set  on 
foot  the  American  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  which  a  few  years  later  was 
also  absorbed  in  the  same  way.  After 
this  he  bought  the  control  of  the  Wes- 
tern Union,  and  has  since  retained  it. 
In  1881  he  became  largely  interested 
in  the  elevated  railway  system  of  New 
York  City. 

In  the  famous  "Gold  Corner"  of 
1869,  ^Ir.  Jay  Gould  gave  evidence  of  his 
audacity,  nerve,  readiness  of  resource, 
and  absence  of  scrupulousness  on  belialf 
of  the  public,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  his  partner,  "  Admiral  "  Fiske. 
Having  forced  up  the  premium  for  gold 
to  160 — chiefiy  through  the  agency  of  his 
partner — he  quietly  sold  his  stock,  and 
had  disposed  of  the  greater  portion  be- 
fore the  Government,  by  selling  a  million 
dollars'  worth,  broke  up  the  speculation, 
the  premium  falling  to  135  in  half-an- 
hour.  A  constant  operator  in  Wall 
Street,  he  never  scrupled  to  use  his 
official  position  or  privately  acquired  in- 
fonnation  to  assist  his  speculations  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  shareholders  who 
had  committed  the  affairs  of  numerous 
railway  companies  to  his  management 
and  guidance.  During  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life  Mr.  Gould  gradually 
withdrew  from  active  participation  in 
railway  management,  but  he  was  unable 
altogether  to  give  up  business,  which 
was  his  only  pleasure.  At  his  death 
his  fortune  was  variously  estimated  from 
80  to  100  millions  of  dollars — invested 
chiefiy  in  Western  Union  Telegraph, 
Manhattan,  Elevated  Railroad,  and 
Missouri  Pacific  Bonds.  He  left  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune  amongst  his  chil- 
dren, four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
leaving  to  the  second  son,  George,  a 
general  guardianship  and  control. 

Bishop  Wordswortli. — Charles 
Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
Dunkeld  and  Dunblane  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Scotland,  was  the 
second  son  of  Dr.  Christopher  Words- 
worth, some  time  Master  of  Trinity  and 
younger  brother  of  the  poet.    After  pass- 


ing through  Harrow  School,  Charles 
Wordsworth  was  entered  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1827  carried  off 
the  University  Prize  for  Latin  Verse ; 
rowed  in  the  University  Eight,  1829, 
played  in  the  University  Eleven  (in  both 
instances  winning) ;  and  subsequently 
he  graduated,  having  been  placed  in 
the  First  Class  in  Classics,  1830.  His 
academical  career  was  such  that  it  led 
to  his  being  elected  to  a  studentship  at 
Christ  Church,  and  for  some  years  he 
remained  at  Oxford,  taking  private 
pupils,among  whom  were  Mr.Gladstone, 
Cardinal  Manning,  Bishop  Hamilton  of 
Salisbury,  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  and  others 
who  subsequently  rose  to  distinction  in 
Church  and  State.  In  1835  Charles 
Wordsworth  was  appointed  to  the  Sec- 
ond Mastership  of  Winchester,  a  post 
which  had  never  previously  been  held  by 
any  but  Wykehamists,  and  during  his 
tenure  composed  his  well-known  Greek 
Grammar,  which  for  the  greater  torture 
of  schoolboys  was  written  in  Latin.  In 
1845  Wordsworth  was  forced  in  the  face 
of  ill-health  to  resign  his  Mastership, 
but  in  the  following  year  he  accepted 
the  post  of  First -Warden  of  Trinity 
College,  Glenalmond,  which  had  been 
recently  founded,  and  he  held  this  post 
until  1854,  although  in  1852  he  had  been 
elected  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the 
United  Dioceses.  On  the  installation 
of  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1853,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  he  was 
selected  by  the  latter  for  the  degree  of 
Honorary  D.C.L.  From  the  outset  of 
his  Episcopal  career  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  attempt  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians and  Episcopalians,  and  through- 
out his  life  he  continued  to  labour  for 
the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  unity 
in  both  Scotland  andEngland.  Amongst 
his  principal  not  controversial  writings 
were  a  '*Historyof  theCollege  of  St.Mary, 
Winton"  (1849),  and  "Shakespeare's 
knowledge  of  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  " 
(1854).  He  also  edited  Shakespeare's 
Historical  Plays — Roman  and  English  ; 
was  the  author  of  a  *•  Letter  to  the  Rt. 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  on  Religious 
Liberty  "  (1852)  ;  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Revisers  for  the  New 
Testament.  He  had  during  his  long 
career  kept  a  careful  diary,  of  which  the 
first  part,  '*  Annals  of  my  Early  Life,'* 
1806-46,  appeared  in  1891,  and  it  was 
announced  that  this  was  to  be  followed 
by  the  Bishop's  memoirs  of  his  life  in 
Scotland.  He  married,  first,  in  1835, 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev. 
George  Day,  and  second,  in  1846,  Kath- 
arine Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Rey. 
William  Brudenell  Baxter,  Rector  of 
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Burgbclere,  Hants.  He  died  at  St. 
Andrews  on  December  6,  having  held 
the  Bishopric  for  full  forty  years.  His 
younger  brother,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
died  in  1885,  and  his  nephew,  Dr.  John 
Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  sur- 
vived him. 

Sir  John  Bernard  Burke,  LL.D.,  C.B., 

Ulster  King  of  Arms,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1812,  the  second  son  of  Mr. 
John  Burke,  the  author  of  the  ' '  English 
Peerage,"  and  younger  brother  of  ]Mr. 
Serjeant  Peter  Burke,  of  the  English 
bar.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1839.  In  conjunction  with  his  father 
he  continued  to  edit  "  Burke's  Peerage 
and  Baronetage,**  which  had  already  ob- 
tained considerable  popularity.  From 
time  to  time  he  published  other  works 
of  research,  historic,  heraldic,  and 
antiquarian,  besides  a  •'  History  of 
the  Landed  Gentry,"  a  **  General 
Armoury,"  and  various  entertain- 
ing volumes  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  families.  In  1853  he  succeeded 
Sir  William  Betham  as  Ulster  King 
of  Arms,  and  Knight  Attendant 
on  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  receiv- 
ing himself  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood in  the  following  year.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the 
State  Papers  of  Ireland,  and  in  1874  a 
Governor  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Ireland.  He  married,  1856,  Barbara 
Frances,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Mac- 
Evoy  of  Tobertynan,  Co.  Meath,  and 
died  after  a  very  short  illness  on  Dec. 
12,  at  Tullamaine,  Dublin. 

Sir  Richard  Owen,  K.C.B.— Richard 
Owen,  born  at  Lancaster  on  July  20, 
1804,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Richard 
Owen,  of  Fulmer  Place,  Bucks.  From 
his  motlier — a  Mdlle.  Perrin — he  de- 
scended from  the  French  Huguenots, 
while  his  paternal  grandmother  was  of 
North  German  birth,  and  belonged  to 
a  gifted  musical  family.  Richard  Owen 
was  educated  first  at  the  Lancaster 
Free  Grammar  School,  where  he  was 
the  school-fellow  and  friend  of  Dr. 
Whewell,  and  afterwards  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  matricu- 
lated in  1824.  In  the  following  year 
he  entered  as  a  student  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  London,  where  he 
was  dissector  under  Dr.  Abemethy, 
and  took  his  diploma  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1826.  Soon 
after  he  began  to  practise  in  Searle 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  this  led 
to  his  being  chosen  to  catalogue 
the    collection    of    specimens    made 


by  the  famous  John  Hunter,  which 
had  recently  been  purchased  by  the 
Government  and  stored  in  the  Mas- 
eum  of  the  College  of  Suigeons. 
The  first  part  of  the  catalogue  was 
published  in  1830,  the  year  in 
which  the  scientific  meetings  of  the 
Zoological  Society  were  instituted,  and 
at  one  of  these  he  read  a  paper  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  ourang-outang.  Abont 
this  time  also  Baron  Cuvier  visited 
London,  and  made  Owen's  acquain- 
tance, and  the  intercourse  resulted  in 
an  invitation  to  Paris,  of  which  Owen 
availed  himself  in  1831,  and  found  the 
French  naturalist  and  his  associate,  M. 
Valenciennes,  occupied  with  their  great 
history  of  fishes. 

On  his  return  to  London  Owen  re- 
sumed his  work  on  the  Hunterian 
collection,  whilst  extending  his  obser- 
vation in  other  ways.  In  1834  he  dis- 
covered the  trichilm  spiralis  and  the 
same  year  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  a.s  well  as  the  first 
occupant  of  the  newly -established 
Chair  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  William  Home  Clift, 
the  only  son  of  the  Curator  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  Richard  Owen 
married,  in  July  1835,  Miss  Caroline 
Amelia  Clift,  the  Curator's  only 
daughter,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
succeeded  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  was  also 
made  first  Hunterian  Professor.  He 
continued  to  fill  both  chairs  until  1858, 
during  which  time  he  published  ten 
more  volumes  of  the  Hunterian  cata- 
logue, and  had  succeeded  to  the  Cora- 
torship  of  the  College  on  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law.  From  that  time 
he  gradually  retired  from  the  practice 
of  his  profession  to  devote  himself  to 
scientific  studies,  and  contributed  num- 
erous papers  and  volumes  to  the  Royal 
and  other  learned  societies.  He  sat  as 
a  member  of  the  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  Health  of  Tovms,  1848-6 ;  was 
a  Health  Commissioner  for  the  Metro- 
polis 1846-8,  and  on  the  Meat  Supply 
Commission,  1849,  which  led  to  the 
suppression  of  the  old  cattle  market 
at  Smithfield.  He  was  one  of  the 
Conmiissioners  of  the  great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  subsequently  directed  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  ex- 
tinct animals,  of  which  models  were 
placed  in  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  and  in  1852  he  vras  ofEered  by 
the  Queen,  Sheen  Lodge,  Richmond 
Park,  which  he  gladly  accepted,  and 
remained  its  occupant  until  his  death. 

In  1856  his  connection  with  the 
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Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ceased  on 
his  being  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Natural  History  Department  at 
the  British  Museum  in  succession  to 
Dr.  John  Edward  Gray,  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  persistent  demands 
for  more  space  for  the  Natural  History 
collections  that  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government  in  1862  proposed  a  Bill  for 
'*  The  removal  of  certain  portions  of 
the  British  ^luseum,"  but  it  was  thrown 
out  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
was  not  until  1872  that  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  was  obtained.  In  1881  the 
new  Natural  History  Museum  was 
opened  to  the  public,  and  for  two  years 
Professor  Owen  presided  over  the  in- 
stallation and  rearrangements  of  the 
collection  brought  from  Bloomsbury  ; 
but  in  1883  he  retired  after  twenty- 
seven  years  passed  in  the  public  service. 
Although  throughout  his  public  career 
lie  was  constantly  contributing  scien- 
tific papers  and  articles  to  societies  and 
reviews,  his  most  important  work,  "  The 
History  of  British  Fossil  Reptiles,"  did 
not  appear  until  1884,  and  with  it,  ex- 
cept for  certain  papers  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  his  active  life  as  a  scien- 
tific worker  closed.  He  died  at  Sheen 
Lodge,  Richmond  Park,  on  December 
18,  after  a  lingering  illness,  but  without 
pain.  The  recognition  of  his  services 
to  science  and  of  his  position  in  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-men  may  be  seen 
in  the  numerous  honours  bestowed 
upon  him.  In  1842  the  Royal  Society 
conferred  on  him  the  Royal  Medal  for 
his  memoirs  on  the  General  Economy 
of  the  Monotremes  and  Marsupials.  In 
1846  the  same  society  decreed  to  him 
the  Copley  Medal.  In  1851  the  King 
of  Prussia  sent  to  him  the  Ordre  pour 
le  M^rite.  In  1855  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  bestowed  on  him  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  d'Honneur.  The  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin 
conferred  on  him  honorary  degrees. 
The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ire- 
land made  him  an  Honorary  Fellow, 
and  most  of  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can societies  numbered  his  name  on 
their  lists  of  honorary  or  correspond- 
ing members.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  British  Association  for 
tlie  Advancement  of  Science.  In  1859 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  eight  foreign 
associates  of  the  Institute  of  France 
(in  succession  to  Robert  Brown).  The 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  in  1873,  gave  him 
the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Rose,  while 
in  the  same  year  the  Queen  conferred 
on  him  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  of  which 
Order  he  was  made  a  Knight  Com- 
mander in  December  1883,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  resigning  the  post  of 


Superintendent  of  the  Natural  Histoxy 
Museum.  In  1874  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Paris,  elected  him  one  of 
its  foreign  associates,  in  succession 
to  Baron  Liebig.  In  1882  the  King  of 
Italy  sent  him  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice 
and  St.  Lazare. 

Montagae  Williams,  Q.C,,  the  son  of 

a  barrister  on  the  Western  Circuit 
known  as  "  Little  Williams,"  was  born 
at  Fresh  ford,  near  Bath,  in  1834,  and 
was  educated  at  Eton  on  the  founda- 
tion under  Dr.  Hawtrey.  Failing  to 
pass  the  entrance  examination  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  became,  at  the  age  of  20, 
classical  master  at  Ipswich  Grammar 
School.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Crimean  War  he  promptly  threw  up 
his  post  and  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  South  Lincoln  Militia,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  gazetted  to  the  96th 
Foot,  which  he  joined  in  Dublin.  He 
shortly  exchanged  into  the  41st,  which 
was  on  orders  for  foreign  service  ;  but 
the  war  ended  before  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  embark.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  friction  with  his  superior 
officers,  he  sent  in  his  papers,  just  be- 
fore the  regiment  was  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  returned  to  his  father,  who 
was  then  living  at  Reading.  Here  he 
became  intimate  with  Captain  Disney 
Roebuck,  a  well-known  amateur  actor, 
and  the  two  young  men  determined  to 
set  out  on  a  theatrical  tour — playing 
with  more  or  less  success  at  Manches- 
ter, Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 
gow. He  soon  found  that  acting  was 
not  his  line,  and  he  came  up  to  London, 
where  he  found  occupation  in  jour- 
nalism and  other  forms  of  literature. 
He  also  adapted  plays,  either  singly  or 
in  collaboration  with  his  school-fellow 
Mr.  F.  Bumand,  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Louise  Keeley,  the  daughter  of 
the  veteran  actors  l^lr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Keeley,  helping  with  theatrical  mana- 
gers. 

In  1859,  at  the  strong  instance  of 
his  friends,  he  began  reading  for  the 
bar,  and  was  called  to  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1862.  His  success  was  more  rapid 
than  even  his  most  sanguine  friends 
had  anticipated;  although,  as  he 
subsequently  related  in  his  autobio- 
graphical *•  Leaves  of  a  Life"  (1890), 
he  signally  failed  in  his  first  case.  He 
practised  almost  exclusively  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  both  as  prosecutor  and  de- 
fender he  showed  his  powers  as  an  ad- 
vocate. A  malignant  growth  in  the 
throat,  to  which  he  finally  succumbed, 
obliged  him  in  1866  to  withdraw  from 
active  practice :  but  he  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed  a  Metropolitan  police 
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magistrate,  sitting  at  Woolwich,  Mary- 
lebone,  Thames,  and  Worship  Street 
Courts.  His  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  poor  was  only  equalled  by  his 
sympathy  with  their  hardships  ;  and 
he  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time, 


notwithstanding  his  failing  health,  to 
active  philanthropy  in  the  oast  end  of 
London.  He  died  on  December  28  at 
Queen's  Gate,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness. 


On  the  2nd,  at  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W.,  aged  77,  Lady  Xatherine  Bajmiond 
Barker,  daughter  of  first  Earl  of  Ducie  ;  married,  1841,  John  R.  Raymond  Barker 
of  Fairford  Park,  Gloucestershire.  On  the  2nd,  at  Lewisham,  Kent,  aged  70,  Barry 
T.  Stalnton,  F.R.S.,  a  distinguished  entomologist;  the  author  of  a  *' Manual  of 
British  Butterflies  and  Moths,"  and  several  other  scientific  works  ;  he  founded  in 
1864  the  EvtoTiiologists'  Monthly  Mcufazine^  and  was  its  editor  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  On  the  2nd,  at  Aiguebelle,  aged  86,  Prinoe  MUatesta,  who  in  1882  had 
taken  part  with  Prince  Napoleon  in  a  rising  against  the  Pope  in  Romagna.  He 
took  refuge  at  Valence,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  French  Republic  was 
made  Inspector  of  Koads  at  St.  Jean-en  Royans.  Subsequently  he  entered  the 
Trappist  Order  under  the  name  of  P^re  Antoine  of  Padua.  On  the  3rd,  at  Rhds- 
maen,  Llandilo.  aged  69,  Dr.  David  Lloyd  Morgan,  C.B.M.D.,  Physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  Queen,  son  of  David  Morgan  of  Rhdsmaen  ;  educated  at  London  HospiUil 
and  St.  Andrews  University ;  entered  Royal  Navy,  1846,  and  became  Staff- Surgeon, 
1 854 ;  served  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  1847-9,  through  the  Crimean  War,  l£»0-6, 
and  the  Chinese  Land  Forces,  1867-61 ;  Medical  Officer  of  H.M.S.  Eurya/us, 
1862-5 ;  Inspector-General,  Plymouth,  1878-80,  and  at  Haslar,  1880-2.  On  the 
.Srd,  at  Dorset  Square,  N.W.,  aged  70,  James  William  Edward  Doyle,  eldest  son  of 
John  Doyle  ("  H.B.") ;  edited,  1864,  a  *'  Chronicle  of  England,"  with  illustrations 
of  costumes  from  B.C.  55  to  a.d.  1485,  and  in  1886  the  "Official  Baronage  of 
England."  On  the  4th,  at  Cannes,  aged  66.  William  Bonaparte  Wjrse,  second  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  K.  C.B. ,  and  I^etitia,  daughter  of  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte ; 
educated  at  Pesth,  and  was  Captain  in  the  Waterford  Militia ;  edited  and  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Mistral  and  of  several  of  the  F^libris  or  troubadours  of  Pro- 
vence ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  Panama  Canal 
Scheme  after  its  collapse.  Married,  1864,  Helen,  daughter  of  J.  Prout.  On  the  5th, 
at  Berlin,  aged  76,  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  a  distinguished  electrician ;  bom  at  Leuthe 
in  Hanover;  entered  the  Prussian  Artillery,  1834,  and  served  until  1849,  daring 
which  time  he  devoted  himself  to  developing  the  systems  of  electric  telegraphy,  the 
British  Frankfort  line  being  the  most  important.  On  his  retirement  from  the  Army 
he  went  into  business,  and  his  firm,  Siemens  Brothers,  was  employed  in  laying  the 
majority  of  the  Atlantic  and  other  submarine  cables.  Dr.  Siemens  weis  also  inventor 
of  the  pneumatic  tube  system,  &c.  In  1886  he  gave  500,000  marks  to  the  German 
Government  for  the  foundation  of  a  National  Scientific  and  Technical  Institution. 
On  the  7th,  in  Tavistock  Chambers,  W.C.,  aged  86,  Ftederick  Hobson,  better  known 
as  Fred  Leslie,  a  popidar  burlesque  actor,  principally  associated  with  the  Gaiety 
Theatre.  On  the  8th,  at  Worlcston,  Hants,  aged  51,  Lady  Badstock,  Sasan  (Hiarlotte, 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Hales  Calcraft,  M.P.,  of  Rempstone,  Dorset.  Married, 
1858,  Granville,  third  Baron  Radstock.  On  the  8th,  at  Bristol,  aged  74,  WUUain 
James  Metcalfe,  Q.C. ,  Judge  of  the  Bristol  County  Court.  On  the  8tn,  at  Sandhurst 
Lodge,  Berks,  aged  61,  Lady  Farrer,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  H.  F.  Shaw-Lefevre. 
Married,  1856,  Sir  William  James  Farrer,  K.B.,  solicitor,  of  the  firm  of  Farrer 
and  Ouvry.  On  the  10th,  at  Cruckton  Hall,  Salop,  aged  70,  Major-Oenerml  C. 
Vanburg  Jenkins  ;  entered  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  1885  ;  took  part  in  the  Afghan 
War,  1842 ;  the  Gwalior  Campaign,  1848-44  ;  the  Sutlej  Campaign,  1846 ;  and 
the  Punjab  War  1848-49 ;  distinguishing  himself  in  several  important  engage- 
ments.  On  the  11th,  in  London,  aged  56,  Hon.  William  Henry  Gross,  M.P.; 
eldest  sur\iving  son  of  Viscount  Cross,  C.C.B. ;  educated  at  Rugby  and  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford ;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  1882.  Married, 
1883,  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Louthwaite,  of  Broadgate,  Cumberland.  Elected, 
1888,  as  a  Conservative  for  West  Derby  Division  of  Liverpool,  and  again  in  1892. 
On  the  12th,  in  South  Kensington,  aged  93,  Admiral  WUllam  Sydney  amith,  second 
son  of  Spencer  Smith,  many  years  Ambassador  at  Constantinople ;  entered  the 
Royal  Na\'y,  1813  ;  escorted  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  ;  took  part  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Algiers,  1816.  On  the  13th,  at  Wilmslow,  aged  62,  Alfred  Fryer,  son  of 
Simeon  Fryer,  of  Rastrick,  near  Huddersfield ;  entered  business  and  became  a 
partner  in  a  large  firm  of  sugar  refiners,  and  was  the  inventor  (1865)  of  the 
''  Concrctor ''  by  which  an  enormous  waste  in  the  carriage  of  sugar  was  prevented. 
He  also  invented  a  '*  destructor  "  for  getting  rid  of  town  refuse.    On  the  ISUi,  at 
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Ghertsey,  aged  71,  Thonuui  Hawkaley,  M.D.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society ;  was  for  many  years  a  physician  in  large  practice  at  Brighton 
and  London ;  founded  and  endowed  with  25,000^.  the  National  School  of  Handi- 
crafts for  Boys  at  Ghertsey,  1886.    On  the  13th,  at  Lambeth,  aged  86,  William 
Beckwith,  a  champion  swimmer,  who  hadibeaten  Gaptain  Webb  in  six  days'  swim  of 
ten  hours  a  day  covering  94  miles.    On  the  14th,  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  aged  78,  Hon.  Sir 
Adam  George  Archibald,  K.C.M.O.,  Q.C. ,  D.C.L.,  bom  at  Truro,  N.S.,  son  of  Samuel 
Archibald ;  called  to  the  bar  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  1838,  and  of  Nova  Scotia,  1839 ; 
filled  many  offices  of  State  in  the  Dominion  of  Ganada,  and  member  of  Canadian 
Privy  Council,  1867 ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba,  1870-2,  and  of  Nova  Scotia, 
1873-83.     Married,  1843,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Bumyeat.    On  the 
14th,  in  Paris,  aged    77,    John   Emile  Lemoinne,  an  eminent   journalist    and 
litterateur ;  bom  in  London,  his  mother  being  of  English  extraction,  and  partially 
educated  in  England.     Joined  the  staff  of  the  Jonrnal  des  D^hats^  1840  ;  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  1876.     On  the  14th,  at  Hyde  Park  Square,  aged 
80,  Walter  Hayle  Walshe,  M.D.,LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine,  University 
College,  Loudon  ;  sou  of  WiUiam  Walshe  of  Dublin  ;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  in  Paris,  where  he  had  studied  Oriental  languages  until  1832.     He 
then  began  to  study  medicine  at  the  Hospital  de  Piti6,  having  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  for  a  fellow-student ;  graduated  M.D.  at  Edinburgh,  1835,  and  elected,  1841, 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  at  University  College,  London  ;  was  the  author 
of  several  medical  and  scientific  works.     On  the  14th,  at  Leamington,  aged  74, 
Right  Rev.  VLgt.  Thomas  Tucker  Longman,  son  of  John  Longman  of  Castle  Gary, 
Somerset ;  brought  up  in  his  mother's  religion,  and  educated  at  Oscote,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  a  B  A.  degree  at  London  University.    Ordained  priest, 
1840,  and  was  the  means  of  building  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Warwick; 
appointed  administrator  (1863)  and  canon  (1873)  of  St.  Chad's  Cathedral,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese.    On  the  17th,  at  Bournemouth,  aged 
60,  the  Earl  of  Portarlington,  Lionel  W.  Seymour  Dawson  Damer,  foiurth  earl ; 
was  educated  at  Eton  ;  entered  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  1849;  served  through 
the  Crimean  campaign  ;  sat  for  Portarlington,  1857-65  and  1868-80.     Married, 
1855,   Hon.  Harriet,   daughter  of    last  Lord  Rokeby.     On  the  17th,   at   East- 
bourne,   aged    55,  Lady  Eg^erton,   of    Tatton,   Lady  Mary,   eldest  daughter  of 
second  Earl  Amherst.      Married,  1857,  second  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton.      On 
the  21st,  at  Downham  Market,  aged  95,  Emmanuel  Gaminara,  a  survivor  of  the 
retreat  from  jNIoscow.     Born  at  Genoa,  and  entered  the  Navy ;  after  four  years  he 
ran  away  and  enlisted  as  a  substitute  in  the  2nd  Imperial  Guard,  which  formed 
part  of  the  Grand  Army.     He  reached  Borodino  where  the  retreat  was  ordered, 
and  arrived  at  France  after  much  suffering.  After  living  some  time  as  a  courier  and 
servant,  he  settled  in  1822  at  Necton,  Norfolk,  and  married  and  became  natural- 
ised.   He  preserved  all  his  faculties  to  the  last.   On  the  22nd,  at  Western  Ontario, 
aged  74,  John  Townsend,  an  auctioneer  at  Greenwich,  who  was  elected  in  1857  as 
a  Liberal  for  that  borough  by  a  large  majority,  but  was  forced  to  resign  in  conse- 
quence of  wanting  the  necessary  property  qualification  of  300/.  per  annum.     He 
went  to  Canada,  where  he  became  a  popiiar  actor.    On  the  23rd,  at  Westminster, 
aged  75,  John  Gibson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  sole  pupil  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  architect 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.     His  niastei-piece  was  Boddelwyddon  Ghurch, 
St.  Asaph,  erected  in  1860  for  Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke.   On  the  23rd,  at  Maida 
Vale,  aged  56,  Lieutenant-General  William  Hill,  eldest  son  of  Golonel  Sir  Stephen 
Jolin  Hill,     Entered  the  Army,  1853;  served  with  the  95th  Foot  throughout  the 
Crimean  War,  carrying  the  colours  at  St.  Alma,  and  retiring  a  Gaptain  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years.  Ho  afterwards  served  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  ajid  administered 
the  Civil  Government  of  Sierra  Leone.    On  the  23rd,  at  Cheltenham,  aged  82, 
John  Robert  Taylor,  C.B.,  F.B.C.S.,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  son  of  John 
Bute  Taylor,  also  an  army  surgeon,  who  died  at  Gibraltar  in  1812.      Served  with 
oStli  Regiment  and  1st  Dragoon  Guards  in  Canada,  1838-42  ;  in  the  Sutlej  Campaign, 
1845-6 ;  and  in  Burmah,  1848-54.  Principal  Medical  Officer  of  the  3rd  Division  in 
the  Crimean  War,  1854-5 ;  Principal  Medical  Officer  at  Aldershot,  1862-8.  Married, 
1842,  Frances,  daughter  of  S.  Jarvis,  Judge  of  Stormout  County,  Canada.   On  the 
24th,  at  Half  Moon  Street,  W.,  aged  61,  Nicholas  Wood,  son  of  Nicholas  Wood, 
of  Hetton,  Co.  Durham.   Bom  at  Killingworth  ;  educated  at  Repton  School.    He 
was  a  wealthy  coal  owner.     He  contested,  1885,  Hough ton-le- Spring  Division  of 
Co.  Durham,  and  returned  in  1886  as  a  Conservative.     Married,  1881,   Edith 
Florence,  daughter  of  J.  St.  Vincent  Jervis,  of  Chatford,  Stafford.    On  the  24th, 
at  Shanklin,  I.W.,  aged  74,  Vice-Admiral  Richard  Ashmore  Fdwell,  C.B.,  son  of 
Golonel  Powell.     Entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1831,  commanded  H.M.S.  Vesumus 
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during  the  Crimean  War,  and  saw  service  on  the  Biff  Coast  in  1856  against  the 
Moorish  pirates.  Married,  1858,  Mary,  daughter  of  G.  H,  Skelton,  of  Cheltenham. 
On  the  24th,  at  Leinster  Gardens,  W.,  aged  78,  the  Veneratile  Jamas  Angnstiis 
Hessey,  D.C.L.,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  eldest  son  of  J.  A.  Hessey,  a  London 
publisher.  Educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford ;  First  Class  Classics,  1336 ;  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  1845-70 ; 
Preacher  of  Gray's  Inn,  1850-79 ;  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  1876 ;  Bampton 
Lecturer,  1862,  when  his  course  of  sermons  on  '*  Sunday  "  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Married;  1846,  Emma,  daughter  of  B.  Cazenove,  of  Clapham.  On  the 
26th,  at  Dagoreti,  East  Africa,  aged  34,  Robert  Henry  Nelson,  son  of  Henry 
Nelson,  of  Leeds.  Served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  Baker's  Horse  in  the  flying  colunm 
during  the  Zulu  War,  1879-81  ;  subsequently  commanded  a  mounted  native  corps 
in  Basutoland,  and  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Belief  Exx>edition 
under  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  from  dysentery  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company.  On  the  27th,  at  Caerleon, 
Dolgelly,  aged  90,  Samuel  Holland,  son  of  Samuel  Hollsoid,  of  Liverpool.  Engsged 
in  business.  Bepresented  Merionethshire  as  a  Liberal,  1870-85.  Married,  1850, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Josiah  Bobins,  of  Acton,  Co.  Warwick.  On  the  28th,  at  Mam- 
head,  near  Exeter,  aged  69,  Sir  Lydston  Newman,  third  baronet,  entered  the  7th 
Hussars,  1844,  and  served  in  the  Crimean  Campaign,  when  his  elder  brother  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann.  Married,  1860,  Emma,  daughter  of  F.  W.  Dudley. 
On  the  30th,  in  Pont  Street,  Chelsea,  aged  65,  Lady  Alexander  Gordon  Lennox, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  and  Lady  Caroline  Townley.  Married,  1863,  Lord 
Alexander  Gordon  Lennox,  son  of  fifth  Duke  of  Bichmond.  On  the  SOth,  in 
Curzon  Street,Mayfair,  aged  64,Admiral  Thomas  Bridgeman  Lethbridge ;  entered  the 
Navy,  1 842 ;  was  distinguished  as  a  gunnery  officer,  and  became  one  of  the  smartest 
Commanders  in  the  service,  and  held  the  important  command  of  the  ironclads 
Northumberland  and  Black  Prince,  On  the  31st,  at  Farley  Hall,  Staffordshire,  aged 
62,  Kajor-Oeneral  William  Beid  Blartin  ;  entered  the  Army,  1857 ;  served  through 
the  Indian  Mutiny  with  38th  Foot,  and  subsequently  in  China  with  19th  Punjab 
Infantry.  He  died  suddenly  whilst  in  the  act  of  shooting  a  bird.  On  the  31st, 
at  Shortlands,  Kent,  aged  67,  BEaJor-General  Frederick  Consrbeare,  fifth  son  of  Dean 
Conybeare,  of  Llandafi.  Educated  at  Addiscoml>e ;  entered  the  Bombay  Artilleiy, 
1844.  On  the  31st,  at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  aged  65,  Hon.  George  Higinbotliam, 
Chief  Justice. of  Victoria,  the  son  of  a  clergymsoi  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland.  Born  in  Dublin ;  educated  at  the  Boyal  School,  Dungannon,  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Law  reporter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle.,  1849-58 ;  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1853 ;  emigrated  to  Australia,  1854  ;  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Victoria ;  and  was  employed  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Argus ;  entered  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  1860;  Attorney-General,  1863-68  ;  appointed  Puisne  Judge, 
1880;  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony,  1886. 
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Abercorn,  Duke  of,  Garter  conferred,  46 

Abergavenny,  Marq.  of,  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Sussex,  23 

Abington,  Abbey  of,  presented  to  North- 
ampton. 65 

ACCIDENTS.— Anderlues  Colliery  ex- 
plosion, 15 ;  Bendorff  slate  quarry,  46 ; 
Cleckheaton,  collapse  of  a  factory 
chimney,  12 ;  Comachee  River,  bridge 
collapses,  64 ;  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, balloon  bursts,  39 ;  East  Kiver, 
New  York,  dynamite  explosiDn,  78 ; 
Frameries,  Belgium,  explosion  of 
fire-damp,  54;  Galdacano,  factory  of, 
explosion,  30;  Government  Powder 
Works,  St.  Petersburg,  explosion,  21  ; 
Licking  River,  bridge  collapses,  35 ; 
Mare  Island,  Navy  Yard,  California, 
explosion,  35 ;  North  Pacific  Coal 
Co. ,  colliery  explosion,  28 ;  Oil  City, 
Pennsylvania,  explosion,  33;  Osage 
Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  Krebs,  explo- 
sion, 3 ;  Park  Slip  Colliery,  Bridg- 
end, explosion,  53 ;  Ravens  wharf 
Pit,  inrush  of  water,  49;  Tiflis, 
bridge  gives  way,  4 ;  Y'^niscelyn  Col- 
liery, Brecon,  53 

ADDRESS,  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
[124];  agreed  to  [126],  10;  in  the 
House  of  Commons  [18],  [126J; 
amendments  [20^ 

AFGHANISTAN.— Tribes,  rebellions  of 
the  308].  White.  Gen.  Sir  G., 
Commander-in-Chief  [309]^ 

AFRICA,  CENTRAL.— Emin  Pasha,  re- 
ports of  [3431.  Nyassaland,  John- 
ston, Com.  H.  H.,  attempt  to  sup- 
press slave  trade  [342J;  Maguire, 
Capt.,  shot  [3421,  3;  revolt  of  the 
natives,  14.  Uganda,  British  East 
Africa  Co.  decide  to  abandon,  36; 
l)ostpone  evacuation,  60;  Commis- 
sioner despatched,  70;  Catholic 
party  defeated  [344] ;  Hirth,  Bp. , 
letter  from.  32;  Lugard,  Capt.,  his 
account  of  the  Protestant  and  Ro- 
manist crisis  [343] 

EAST. — British  East  Africa,  Lu- 

pard,  Capt. ,  expedition  [339J.  Mom- 
basa Harbour  works  [338].  German 
East  Africa,  exploring  expeditions 
[339],  34.  Maukitius,  cyclone  [3381 
Zanzibar,  Financial  Condition  [338j ; 
Port  opened  free  [337] 

NORTH.— Morocco.    Euan-Smith, 

Sir  C,  Mission  '3311;  French  Mis- 
sion  332] ;  rebellion  [330],  3 


AFRICA,  SOUTH.  —  Bechuanaland 
^3871.  Cape  Colony,  Franchise  Bill 
'332',  44;  Kimberley,  exhibition 
|333];  Loch,  Sir  H.,  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
visit  London  [333'';  Mafeking  Rly. 
[338];  Trade  [383].  Ma  rhon aland, 
Beira  Railway  [337];  development 
[336]  ;  mining  centres  [337].  Natal 
Railway  extension  [334] ;  Responsible 
government,  draft  bill  [334] ;  Trade 
returns  [334].  Orange  Free  State 
[335];  railway  opened  [336].  Quili- 
mane,  Portuguese  settlement,  threat- 
ened, 17.  Transvaal,  Pretoria  Con- 
ference [335];  Tariff,  the  new  [3361. 
ZuLULAND,  Financial  Condition  [336j; 
Umuyamina,  chief,  death  [336] 

WEST.— Congo  Free  State  Arabs, 

revolt  r341],  46  ;  Budget  [341];  Hodis- 
ter,  Maj.,  expedition  attacked  by 
Arabs  [341];  murdered  [342],  29; 
Katanga  Expedition  [341].  Dahomet, 
blockade  of,  36;  Dodds,  Col.,  victory 
[340],  60;  occcupies  Abomey,  70; 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Gen.,  66.  Gambll 
[341] ;  Gold  Coast  [3401  Lagos  [342], 
Niger  District  [34(^1.  Oil  Rivers 
Protectorate,  Trade  report  [341]. 
Senegal,  Census  [340] ;  Population 
[340] ;  Sierra  Leone,  Timbo,  expedi- 
tion against  repulsed.  17 

Agricultural  Conference,  St.  James's 
Hall  [170],   73 

depression  [149] 

Labourers*  Congress,  Ely  [7],  6 

Agriculture,  Board  of,  order  closing  the 

cattle  markets,  9, 11 
Algeria,  invasion  of  locusts,  31 
Allbut,  Dr.  C. ,  Regius  Prof,  of  Physics, 

11 
AMERICA  [345].     Vide  Canada,  Mexico, 

United  States,  West  Indies 

CENTRAL.— Costa   Rica,    Floods 

■3611;    Rodrigues,    Pres.     Dictator 
361' .     Guatemala,  trade,  revival  in 
'360J.    Honduras  revolt  [361].    Nica- 
ragua Canal  [361]. 

SOUTH.  —  Argentine    Republic, 

Pellegrini,  Dr. ,  opens  Congress  [363] ; 
revolutions,  63, 77 ;  Saenz-Pena,  Dr., 
Pres.,  61;  Siege  declared  [363],  20; 
Varela,  Dr.,  Pres.  [363].  Bolivia, 
revolutionary  outbreaks  [364];  Brazil, 
Clarriol,  Gen.,  deposed,  10 ;  Coromba 
captured  [364];  Fonseca,  Marshal 
D.  da,  death  [364];  Matto  Grosso 
declares     itself    independent,     28; 
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AMERICA,  SOUTH,  continued. 

Buenos  A5're8,  Officers  arrested.  58. 
Chili.  Elections  [365];  International 
Loan  Bill  [366] ;  Moutt  Pres. ,  opening 
address  [364] ;  Revenue  [366].  Ecua- 
dor, Cordero,  Sen.  L.,  elected  Pres. 
[366].  Peru,  Lima,  National  Exhi- 
bition [366];  Silver  question  [366]; 
Trade  [366].  Uruguay,  Budget  [366]. 
Venezuela,  Crespo,  Gen.,  pro- 
claimed Provisional  Pres.  [367], 
61;  Ciudad  Bolivar,  captui*ed,  60; 
Palacio,  Pres.,  dissolves  Congress 
[366];  defeated  [367],  23,  36 
Annahite  Royal  family,  30;    members 

embrace  Christianity,  62 
Arbitration,   London  Chamber  of,  in- 
augurated, 70 
Argyll,  Duke  of,  Dukedom  of  the  United 

Kingdom  conferred,  14 
ART.  —Retrospect  of : 
British  Museum,  108 
National  Gallery,  106 
National  Gallery,  Ireland,  107 
National  Portrait  Gallerj',  107 
Royal  Academy,  110 
Royal  Society  of  Painters,  111 
Sales,  111 

South  Kensington  Museum,  109 
ASIA  [307] .    Vide  Afghanistan.  Burmah, 

China,  Corea,  India,  Japan 
Athletic  Sports,  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

21 
AUSTRALASIA  [367].  Vide  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland, 
Tasmania,  Victoria 
AUSTRALIA,  SOUTH.— Bray,  Sir  J., 
Agent-Gen.  in  London  [379]  ;  Expe- 
dition, failure  of  [379] ;  Finance  [379] ; 
Ministry,  changes  of  [3791 

WESTERN.— Albany,   completion 

of  defence  works  [380] ;  Parliament- 
ary reform  [3801 ;  Revenue  [380] 
Austria-German  ride,  commencement  of, 

60;  result.  60 
AUSTRIA  -  HUNGARY.  —  Andrassy, 
Count,  his  despatch  [259].     Budget 
[2481.  [253].     Coins,  the  new  [264] ; 
Credits  Fonciers  [266] ;  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure reform  [265] ;  Currency,  reform 
of  the  [253];  Czechs  and  Germans,  con- 
flict between  [251].    Elections |245] ; 
Emperor,   25th    anniversary  oi  the 
coronation  [247J.  33 ;  leaves  GodoUii, 
64;   Estimates  [263];  E^Tn,  M.,  on 
the  Triple  Alliance  [256].    Hon\-ed 
Monument  [248].     Kalno'ky,  Count, 
on  foreign  relations  [266] ;  the  general 
situation  [267]-[2691.    Kossuth,  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Buda-Pesth  [248] ; 
fetes  in    honour  of,   57.     Marriage 
Bill  [247],   249].     Parlument,  open- 
ing of  [246"i;  Prague,  riot,  19.     Re- 
ligious Liberty  and  Equality,  motion 
passed    [246] ;    Religious    questions 
[249];   Bobot  abolished  [256];    Rou- 
manian question  [247] ;  Royal  Address 
[246]  ;    Russian- Jewish    emigrants, 
measures  against,  18.     Secret  Ser- 
vice Fund   [262].      Taapfe,   Count, 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  [252] ;  de- 
feated, 72.    Unemployed,  distress  of 
the  [256].     Vienna,  demonstration,    I 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  continued. 

16  ;  destitution,  14 ;  epidemic,  8 ; 
Methodists,  broken  up.  64.  Wekeble. 
Dr.,  Premier  [250],  69 


Balfour,  Mr.  A.  J.,  defeata  Mr.  Morton 
at  tennis.  29 ;  deputation  from  the 
London  Trades  Council  |73].  28 

Ball,  Sir  R.  S.,  Loundean  rrof essor  of 
Astronomy,  11 

Bank  of  England,  rate  of  discount  re- 
duced, 6.  21,  26;  raised.  03 

Governor  of.  reply  to  Sir 

T.  Mcllwraith,  6 

the  New  Oriental,  suspend  payment, 

34 


Baring,  Sir  E.,  peerage  conferred,  31      * 

Barnes,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Judge  of  the  Probate, 
Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division,  32 

Bates,  H.,  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  6 

Behrino  Sea  Arbitration  Treaty  [346"', 
13,  18,  19 ;  arbitrators  appointed,  sd ; 
modus  Vivendi  ratified  oy  both  Go- 
vernments, 23 

BELGIUM. — Anarchists  arrested,  26; 
sentenced,  47 ;  Antwerp,  Archieologi- 
cal  Society  revives  the  Landjuweel, 
61.  Brialmont,  Gen.,  and  Gen. 
Pontus  [272]  ;  Brussels.  Monetary 
Conference  [150] ,  [274].[277].  70,  71, 
72,  73,  76;  domiciliary  visits,  17. 
Chimay,  Prince  de,  death  [274]_;  Con- 
stitution, proposed  revision  [27l],  28. 
Elections  [271^  36.  Ghent,  Social- 
ists and  police,  conflict  between,  74. 
LiliGE,  dynamite  fxplosions  [273].  16; 
strike  [274].  Parliament,  opening 
of  [273]  »     F-  "H5 

Bena  Kamba,  force  under  M.  Hodls  er 

annihilated,  51 
BILLS.— Clergy  Discipline  [39],  [621 
Eastbourne  Improvement  Act,  Bill 
to  amend,  15.  Education,  Irish  [33], 
[92],  [1051,  12.  32;  Scotch  [84],  [92]. 
Hares  [39].  Illitsbate  voters,  28. 
Indun  Councils  [81],  [381.  [48].  In- 
F.VNTS  Betting,  |33],  [92];  [105],  12. 
32.  Labourers*  Allotment  [89]. 
Local  Authorities.  27.  Local 
Government,  Irish  [21].  [85],  81. 
Local  Taxation  Belief.  Scotch  [34]. 
Lord  Chancellor*s  [38].  Miners' 
Eight  Hours  [40],  18.  Plural  Voting 
AboUtion  [65],  '  29.  Poor  Law 
Amendment,  Irish  [39].  Private 
Procedure  [47].  Shop  Hours  [40]. 
Sm.ajll  Agricultural  Holdings  '32  i, 
[63],  11,  18,  36;  amendments  64]. 
Tenure  of  Land,  Welsh  [461  Wo- 
men's Franchise  [60],  26 

BiRKBECK  Bank,  extraordinary  "run." 
56 

Bismarck,  Prince,  his  77th  birthday,  20 ; 
ovations  at  Dresden  [224],  86;  Vienna, 
37 ;  Jena,  48 ;  warning  ft-om  the 
North  German  Gazette,  89 

Count  H.,  marriage,  87 

BiZERTA,  cost  of  harbour.  54 

Blaine,  Mr.,  resignation,  83  ;  his  appeal 
to  the  Irish  voters,  62 

Blenheim  Orchids,  sale  of  the,  77 
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BLIZZARDS.— Dakota,  N.,  15  ;  Minne- 
sota, 15  ;  Newfoundland.  13 ;  United 
States,  77  ;  Wisconsin,  States  of,  15 

Booth,  "  Gen. ,"  arrives  at  Southampton, 
9 ;  result  of  Committee  of  investiga- 
tion [176] 

"  Bourse  Centrale  du  Travail "  opened, 
31 

Bbidoes.  Dr.  J.  H.,  delivers  the  Harveian 
oration,  63 

Bristol,  demonstration  of  the  unem- 
ployed, 77 

British  Association,  Edinburgh,  48 

Museum,     proposed     purchase     of 

bowl.   8 

BuoKEN  Hill  Mines,  miners  tried  and 
sentenced,  63 ;  ringleaders  sen- 
tenced. 70 

Bruce,  Mr.  G.,  Judge  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  44 

BUDGET,  The  [49] 

BULGAKIA.— Beltcheff,  M.,  trial  of 
his  murderers  263].  Conspirators, 
trial  of,  44  ;  execution,  47  ;  Creed  of 
the  Princes  [265].  Debt  to  Russia 
[265] ;  diplomatic  relations  ^^ath 
France  resumed  [261].  Exhibition, 
the  first  opened,  54.  Ferdinand, 
Prince,  conspiracy  against  [261],  4 ; 
reception  in  England  [262],  34;  re- 
turns to  Sofia,  50.  Greek  Schools, 
decree  afifectiiie  ^2641.  Russian  Con- 
spiracies [263].  ^  Stambuloff,  M., 
wounded.  6  ;  note  to  the  Porte  [261]; 
visits  Constantinople  [264] .  Vulco- 
vitch.  Dr.,  assassinated  [261] 

BURM AH.— Chins,  attacks [312].  Fryer, 
Mr.  F.  W.  R. ,  Chief  Commissioner 
[312].  Kachins,  risings  of  the  ^311], 
12.  Mandalay,  fire  [312].  Opium, 
consumption  of  [312].     Trade  [312]. 

Bute,  Marq.  of,  Lord  Rector  of  St. 
Andrews  University,  70 

Bye-Elections  [72],  [144J 


Cambrian  Railway,  directors  of  the,  be- 
fore the  House  of    Commons  [49], 
21 

Cambridge,  honorary  degrees  conferred, 
35 

Campedano,  plain  of,  devastated  by  a 
storm.  63 

Cana,  captured  by  the  French,  66 

CANADA.  —  Abbott,  Sir  J.,  resigns 
Premiership  [359],  71.  Budget  1 368]. 
Chaleiu  Bay  scandals,  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  11 ;  Conference  at 
Washinj^ton  [35b!.  Ontario,  admis- 
sion of  ladies  to  practise  as  solicitors, 
22.  Parliament  opened  [357j ;  pro- 
rogued [358] ;  Postmaster- General, 
report  [35«J.  Quebec,  elections 
[359],  15  ;  Mercier,  Mr.,  and  Mr. 
Pacaud,  acquitted,  66.  Revenue 
[359].  Toronto,  Ontario  Law  So- 
ciety,   meeting  at,   78;   Trade  [369]. 

Caul  Li:DWi(i,  The  Archduke  and  Arch- 
duchess, serious  accident.  62 

Carne(jie  Ironworks,  Homestead,  riots 
[350  ;  surrender  of  "  Pinkerton's " 
men,  41 ;  measures  to  restore  order, 
43;  Frick,  Mr.,  wounded,  46 


Catholic  Congress,  The  Old,  opened  at 
Lucerne,  66 

Chamberlain,  Mr.,  elected  Liberal  Union- 
ist leader,  9 

Chester,  Bp.  of,  arranges  dispute  with 
the  Salt  Union,  66 

Chetwood-Aixek,  Mr.  J.  C,  decision 
against,  39 

CHIN  A.— Christian  Missionaries, 
attacks  upon  [320],  25 ;  Cotton  Mills 
[3221.  Floods  [322]  ;  foreign  trade 
[321];  Formosa,  skirmishes  with 
savages  [3231;  Hanyang,  Iron  works 
[322].  Hong-Kong  [323].  Mtnihters, 
memorandum  [3201;  Mongolia,  dis- 
turbances [321J.  Tekhua,  rebellion 
[321];  Telegraph  Convention  [322]; 
Touquin  [322] 

Emperor    of,     ennobles     Sir     H. 

Macartney,   79 

Chislehurst,  attempt  to  murder  two 
3'oung  ladies,  49 

Cholera,  spread  of,  in  Europe,  63 

Chrysanthemum  Show,  London,  speci- 
mens sent  from  New  Zealand,  66 

Clarence  and  Avondale,  Duke  of.  at- 
tacked by  influenza,  3 ;  death  [2],  3 ; 
memorial  service,  4 ;  military  funeral 
service  at  Windsor,  6 

Memorial    Wing,  foundation-stone 

laid,  76 

Clibborn,  "  GoL,"  and  his  wife,  arrested 

in  Geneva,  66 
Coal  dealers.  London,  advance  prices,  18 
CoBAiN.  Mr.  de,  expelled  from  the  House 

of  Commons,  13 
Colston  banquets,  Bristol  [162],  68 
"Columbia"  launched  at  Philadelphia, 

60 
Columbus     celebrations.     Genoa,      66; 

Huelva,  48  ;  New  York  [362] 

Statue  unveiled  [362],  61 

CoMENius,    J.   A.,    tercentenary  of    his 

birth,  19 
Commons,  House  of,  ineffectual  attempts 

to  *'  make  a  House,"  32 
CoNNAUGHT,  Duke  of,  visits  Liverpool,  44 
Conway,  Mr.,  explores  the  Hindu-Klush 

63 
Co-operation  Congress,  Rochdale,  33 
CORE  A.— Commerce,  growth  of  [327] 
Cotton,  Mr.  Alderman,    elected  Cham- 
berlain. 8 
County  Council,  London.  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the,  synopsis  of  the  esti- 
mates, 12;    Triennial  elections,  14; 
first    meeting.    16;    Dr.   B.    Odgers 
elected.    40;  Chairman  elected,  43; 
Yice-Chairman  elected,  46;    intend 
purchasing  the  North  London  Tram- 
ways, 60 
CowELL.  Mr.  P.,  Senior  Wrangler,  34 
CRICKET.  —  Harrow    and    Eton,    42; 
Lord     Sheffield's     team     and     the 
Australians,    2.  8,  19;    Oxford  and 
Cambridge,     40 ;     Winchester    and 
Eton,  88;  result  of  the  season,  64 
CRIMINAL  CASES.— Beromann  guilty, 
67 
Cooper,  trial  of,  70 

Deacon,  Mr.  E.  P.,  sentenced,  80; 
Deeming,  F.  B.,  verdict  of  murder, 
19;     guilty,    21;     sentenced,     26; 
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CRIMINAL  CASES,  continued. 

appeals  to  the  Privy   Council,  30; 

hanged,  31 
Francois,  J.  P.,  committed  for  trial,  69 
Hastings,  Mr.  G.  W.,  penal  servitude, 

15 
Montague,  Mrs.,  guilty,  20  ;  Mowbray, 

C.  W.,  tried  and  acquitted.  27 
Neill.    T.,  sentenced,  63;    executed, 

68;  NicoLL,  D.  J-,  sentenced,  27 
Osborne.   Mrs.,    surrenders,    8;     sen- 
tenced, 15 ;   released,  25 
Poachers,  executed,  16 
Sanders,    Dr.    F.    S.,  sentenced,   76; 

Schneider  and  his  wife  sentenced,  7 
Cyclone,  Kansas  City,  32 
CzAREWiTCH,  reception  in  Vienna,  68 


'*  Darkest  England  "  scheme,  Committee 

of  investigation,  76 
Deaths,  number  of,  from  explosions,  79 
Democrats,  Female  Social,  Vienna,  74 
DENMARK.— Bills,  nuipiber  of,  passed 
[2951,    [298].       Budget,     provisional 
12951.       Copenhagen    Railway    Bill 
[298].  Election,  general  [296].  Foot 
and  mouth  disease,  outbreak  of,  8. 
HoRUP,  M.,  unseated  [296].    Rigsdag, 

Srorogation  r296] ;  reassembled  [297] ; 
:o8enom-Lehn,  Baron,  death  [298] 

King  and  Queen  of,  golden  wedding 

[297],  31 

Derby  Day,  32 

Earl  of,  Chancellor  of  London  Uni- 
versity, presides  on  Presentation 
Day.  28 

Devonshire,  Duke  of.  Chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  1 ;  Garter  con- 
ferred, 46 

Dillon,  Mr.  J.,  thrown  from  a  car,  58 

DoGBA.  French  troops  attacked,  56 

DRAMA,  The.  —  Adaptations,  114; 
Comedies,  113 ;  French  plays,  116 ; 
Musical  plays,  114 ;  New  plays,  112 ; 
Revivals,  115 

Duels  at  the  Hague,  56;  Ostend,  25; 
Paris,  77 

DuFFERiN  and  Ava.  Marq.  of,  installed 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  37 

Durham  Miners,  ballot  on  the  eight  hours 
question,  64 


Earthquakes.— Europe,  E.,  62;  France, 
53 ;  Gifee  (Japan),  24 ;  Plymouth,  52 ; 
Rome,  5  ;  San  Francisco,  23 ;  Wales, 
52 ;  Zante.  55 

ECCLESIASTICAL.  —  Church      Con- 
gress,  Folkestone,  60 
Dublin,   Archbp.   of,  and  the  Bp.  of 
Clogher,    confined    in    Madrid,   73; 
dedicates  a  place  of  worship,  76 
LucKocK.  Rev.  H.  M.,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field, 61 
Randall,  Rev.  R.   W.,  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester, 8 ;  Read  v.  the  Bp.  of  Lin- 
coln, judgment,  48 

Edinburgh,  Princess  Marie  of,  betrothal, 
33 

EGYPT.— Abbas.  Prince,  at  Cairo,  4; 
accession  [328];  visits  Alexandria, 
31;  invested  with  the  Grand  Cross 


EGYPT,  continued. 

of  the  Bath,  78.  Budget  [3281  70. 
Cairo,  officers  take  the  Oatn  of 
Allegiance,  6.  Judicial  reform  [3291 
Khedive  Tewfik.  death  [328];  funeral. 
2.  Policy,  attacks  upon  the  English 
[330].  Railway  extension  [329]. 
Soudan,  The  [830].  Tokab,  der- 
vishes attack  fort,  70 

"Eider"  floated  off  Atherfield  Ledge, 
19 

Eisteddfod.  Welsh  National.  Rhyl,  55 

Election,  The  General,  result  of  [118", , 
[121],  44 

Elections,  Aberdeenshire.  E.,  74;  Bed- 
fordshire, S.,  59;  Belfast.  £.,  15; 
Chertsey  Division,  14;  Cirencester. 
62;  Derbyshire,  S.,  14;  Hackney, 
N.,  28 ;  Kirkcaldy,  15 ;  Leeds,  S.. 
58;  Liverpool,  Everton  Division.  10; 
Midlothian  [120];  Newcastle  [1891. 
53;  Paddington,  S.,  40;  Rossendale 
[5],  6;  Worcestershire,  E..   19 

petitions,  number  of  [168],  €9.  71, 

72,  73,  74,  75.  76.  77 

municipal,  results  of,  66 

Electrical  Engineersi  Laboratory  of. 
opened,  11 

Ellis.  Mr.  T.,  Charitv  Commissioner  for 
England  and  Wafes  [166] 

Endsleioh  Street,  discovery  in,  22 

Engineers,  Newcastle  Incorporated  So- 
ciety of,  reduction  of  wages,  48 

Estimates,  Army  [42];  Navy  [43] ;  sup- 
plementary [41] 

Euan-Shith,  Sir  C,  arrives  at  Fez,  28; 
\vithdraws.  43 

Exhibition,  Horticultural,  opened,  27 


Felici,  Mgr..  Bishop  of  Foligno.  found 

murdered,  49 
Field  voles,  plague  of,  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  31 
FIJI.— Gilbert  Islands,    annexation  of 
the   [383],  54.     Productions   [882]. 
Revenue  [882] 
Fire  Brigade  Congress.  Havre,  61 
Fire  Island.  "  Normannia"  passengers 

refused  permission  to  land,  66 
FIRES. -Agar  Street.  Strand.  71 
Ainstree  race  course,  the  grand  stand, 

59 
"  AucHMouNTAiN,"  The,  56 
l^AMFiELDs,  coal  pit,  75 
Barrow  Flax  and  Jute  Works,  34 
Birkenbero  Silver  Mines,  32 
Birkenhead,  Theatre  Royal,  38 
Brussels,  palace  of  the  Due  d*Arem- 

berg,  5 
Cape  Town,  Masonic  Temple,  11 
Cardiff,  Merchants'  Exchange.  09 
Christianband.  42 
Columbia,  State  University,  3 
Crewe  Locomotive  Works.  19 
Dover,  S.  E..  railway  station,  27 
Dublin  Castle,  14 
Edinburgh,  Princes  Street.  71 
Fecamp,  Abbey  of.  3 

FULHAM, 17 

Glasgow,  leather  factory.  71 
GoTHENBL'Bo,  theatre,  77 
Greenwich,  Sussex  Wharf,  2 
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FIRES,  continued. 

Grindelwald,  62 

Hamburg,  64 

Haymarket,  oyster  restaurant,  27 

Heilinoberg,  Castle  of,  47 

Hermitage  Wharf,  70 

Hetton,  South «  Workhouse,  69 

HoMERTON,  Workhouse,  14 

Indianopolis,  National  Surgical  Insti- 
tute. 6 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  42 

Lincoln,  The  Theatre  Royal,  71 

London  General  Omnibus  Co.,  forage 
stores,  24 

Mandalay,  19 

Milton  Abbey,  61 

Milwaukee,  oil  store,  66 

Mumford's  Flour  Mills,  6 

New  Orleans,  11 

New  York,  Hotel  Royal,  9;  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  oS 

Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  33 

Oswego,  lumber  district  of,  30 

Philadelphia  Grand  Central  Theatre, 
25 

Philadelphia  Ledger,  offices,  74 

PROME,  Municipal  Bazaar,  19 

RocK-\WAY  Beach  Hotel,  67 

RoTHERHITHE,  0 

RzKczE,  town  of,  49 

Santa  Ffi,  The  Capitol  Buildings,  28 

Shadwell  warehouse,  71 

Shoreditch,  15 

Sixpenny  Handley,  village,  30 

Somerset  House,  73 

South WARK.  Tooley  Street,  3 

Srinagau,  31 

St.  Stephen,  Simmerthal,  62 

Stocktox-on-Tees,  Grand  Theatre  of 

Varieties,  22 
Strand.  Globe  newspaper  office,  77 
ToKio,  22,  68 

Tredegar,  model  lodging  house,  61 
Vienna,  house  in  the  Ringstrasse,  22 
Washington,  The  Capitol,  17 
FLOODS.— Italy,  Central,  62  ;  Midland 
districts.  61 ;  New  Orleans,  29,  36 ; 
Omaba.  29  ;  Scotland,  7  ;  Spain,  16  ; 
Tennessee.  E.,  23;  Wales,  N.,  61 
Flower,  Mr.  C,  peerage  conferred,  62 
Foot  and  mouth  disease,  outbreak  of,  8 
Football  match,  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

13 
Forbes.    Father  L.,  requested  to  leave 

France,  18 
Forbes,   S.   A.,    Associate  of  the  Royal 

Academy,  6 
Fowler,  Mr.,  deputation  of  the  unem- 
ployed [158!,  66 
FRANCE.— Bank  of  France,  report  of 
the  Committee  [201J ;  Breteuil,  Marq. 
de,  resignation  [203],  61;  Brisson, 
M. .  fails  to  form  a  Cabinet  [207] ,  72 ; 
Budget  11921,  [206]  ;  Committe«> 
^199 1 .  Carcassonne,  Bp.  of.  portion 
of  salary  withheld,  1 ;  Cardinals, 
manifesto  [VM^  ;  Carmaux  strike 
^202j,  56.  6;^,  64;  rioters  released 
205^ ,  GO ;  Carnot,  Pres.,  reception 
at  Chambcry,  55;  at  Nancy  [200], 
33  ;  Cavaignac.  M.,  resignation  [202], 
43;  Cholera  [202],  41;  Clergy,  atti- 
tude of  the  [198] ;  St.  Cloud,  ruins  of 


FRANCE,  continued. 

the  Palace  of,  sold,  46;  Conseila 
Ge'n^raux  [208],  48;  Constans,  M., 
and  M.  Laur,  scene  between  [192], 
4, 12.  Dahomey,  campaign  in  [199] , 
[201] .  [202] ,  22  ;  DneU  [201]  ;  Dyna- 
mite outrages  [197] ,  [206] ,  13, 16, 16, 
19,  24,  67,  78 ;  discovery  of,  18,  3S ; 
funerals  of  the  victims,  68.  Educa- 
tion, proposed  new  system  [200]  ; 
elections,  municipal  [199].  Flo- 
quet,  M.,  re-elected  Pres.  [191]  ; 
Franco-Swiss  treaty  of  Commerce 
[208]  ;  Freycinet,  M.,  defeated  [196] , 
11.  HuLBT,  M.,  on  the  right  of  the 
priests  [198].  Loubet,  M.,  Cabinet 
[196] ,  13 ;  .  resignation  [207] ,  71. 
May-day  Labour  FSte  [199] ;  Military 
manoeuvres  [204]  ;  Ministerial  crisis 
[194] .  Nancy  Cathedral,  altercation 
in,  21;  National  FSte,  43.  Panama 
Canal  Co.,  Bill,  75;  cheques  seized, 
72;  Commission  of  inquiry  appointed 
[206],  70;  Deputies  and  Senators 
prosecuted,  76 ;  Directors  summoned 
[206] ,  69 ;  arrested  and  imprisoned 
[208],  76.  Paris  Anarchists  ar- 
rested, 24.  26 ;  Banque  des  Chemins 
de  Fer,  suspends  payment,  17 :  domi- 
ciliary visits,  17  ;  Ecole  Centrale  des 
Arts,  disturbances,  8;  Incendiary 
addresses,  79  ;  Menabrea,  Gen.,  re- 
signs the  Italian  Embassy,  6 ;  official 
reception,  1  :  Theatre  Re'aliste,  im- 
prisonment of  actors,  3 ;  Tuileries, 
centenary  of  the  storming.  50.  Rava- 
CHOL  arrested  [197] ,  19  ;  sentenced, 
26,  37 ;  guillotined.  43 :  Reinach, 
Baron  de,  death  [207]  ;  Republic, 
centenary  of  the  [204] ,  68  :  Ribot, 
M.,  Cabinet  [207],  73,  74;  Rouvier, 
M.,  on  taxing  bicycles,  62 ;  retire- 
ment [207] ,  76.  Tariff  Bill  [190] .  2, 
7 ;  application  of  the  new  [193] . 
Very,  M.  ,  injured,  24  ;  funeral,  28 ; 
vineyards  damaged  by  frost,  23. 
Wilson,  M.,  prosecution  of,  44; 
Workmen*s  Congress,  Marseilles  [203] 

Free  Church  Congress,  Manchester,  67 

Thinkers,  <  ongress  of,  Madrid,  62 

Friends,  Society  of,  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  Russians,  4 

Frort  over  England,  77 

Froude,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Regius  Professor  at 
Oxford,  21 

Fulton,  Mr.  F.,  Common  Sergeant  for 
the  City  of  London,  49 

Furnebs  Railway,  subsidence  of  land,  68 


GALES.— England,  10;  Irish  Sea.  46; 
Lisbon,  11 

German  Emperor  returns  to  Potsdam, 
47;  at  Coweff*  48;  decision-on  the 
proposed  Berlin  Exhibition,  61 ;  at 
Kiel  [238]  ;  Vienna,  61 ;  baptism  of 
his  daughter,  63 

and  Empress,  attend  the  re- 
consecration  of  the  Schloss-Kirche. 
66 

GERMANY. — Ahlwardt,  Herr,  election 
[231],  73;  Anti-Semitic  agitation 
[231];  Army  BUI  [232],  64.  Bavabia, 
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GERMANY,  continued. 

Duke  L.  of,  marriage,  69.  Berlin, 
domiciliary  visits,  17 ;  official  recep- 
tion, 1 ;  Socialist  Congress  [238] ,  68 ; 
demonstration  [237],  12;  Bismarck, 
Prince,  interviews  and  statements 
[224J  -  [230] ;  on  the  Army  Bill  [233] ; 
Bosse,  Dr.,  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction [222],  18;  Botticher.  Dr. 
von,  resignation,  resumes  office,  20. 
Capri VI,  Count,  resigns  Premiership 
[222].  17;  on  the  duties  of  the 
Premier  [222] ;  naval  warfare  [231]  ; 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  restoration  of 
the  "  Guelph  Fund  "  [223] ,  15.  Dant- 
ziG,  riot,  14.  Education  Bill,  [221] ; 
Emperor,  speech  at  the  Brandenburg 
Diet  [222],  12;  Eulenberg,  Count  O. 
von,  Pres.  of  the  Cabinet  [222],  18. 
Foreign  Policy  [238].  Gunzburo, 
banking  firm  of.  suspend  payment, 
16.  Hamburg  cholera  extinct.  65; 
fresh  cases,  78;  Hernfurth,  Herr, 
resignation,  50.  Imperial  corvette, 
proposed  vote  for  building,  thrown 
out,  19;  "Independent  Socialists'" 
programme  [237].  Labour  pension 
scheme  [236];  Landtag  abolish 
special  immunities,  29.  Military 
and  Naval  questions  [230].  Press, 
actions  against  [222],  14.  Reich- 
stag opened,  70;  Kichter,  Herr, 
on  the  Army  Bill  [234] ;  Russian- 
Jewish  emigrants,  measures  against, 
18.  School  Bill  abandoned,  19. 
Zedlitz,  Count,  resignation  [222", 
17 

Crown  Prince  of,  introduced  to  the 

ariny,  27 

Gilbert,  Mr.  A.,  academician,  74 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  declines  to  receive  a 
deputation,  26;  deputation  of  the 
London  Trades  Council  [104],  36; 
struck  on  the  eye,  38 ;  at  Osborne, 
61 ;  opens  a  flower  show,  62 ;  at- 
tacked by  a  cow,  54 ;  at  the  London 
University,  65  ;  inaugural  lecture  at 
Oxford,  64 ;  freedom  of  the  town  of 
Liverpool  [172J ,  73 ;  leaves  for 
Biarritz,  76 

Glanders  and  farcy,  outbreak  of,  51 

Glasgow,  Earl  of,  Gov.  of  New  Zealand.  9 

Gloriosa  Islands,  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 33 ;  taken  by  tne  French,  60 

Goldsmith's  Co..  gift  of  26.000Z..  74 

Gordon,  Gen.  C,  memorial  of,  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  34 

GREECE.— Budget  [269].  Delyannis, 
M.,  dismissal  [268] ,  13.  Elections, 
general  [268],  29.  Pir^us.  mob 
surrounds  Protestant  Church,  10. 
Schools  in  Bulgaria,  protest  against 
closing.  58.  Tricoupis,  M..  Prime 
Minister  [268];  charge  against,  11. 
Zappa  will,  dispute  with  Roumania 
[269: .  ^J2 

King  and  Queen  of,  silver  wedding 

[269] .  64 

Greenock  election,  examination  of  voting 
papers,  47 

Grebham  Club,  Committee  of  the,  resolu- 
tion. 7 

Gresber,  Gen.,  poisoned,  28 


Grey,  W.,  claim  of.  admitted,  26 
Guards,  The  First  Life,  riotous  conduct, 
68 ;  moved  to  Shomcliffe,  G2 


Hailstorm.  France,  47 

Hall,  Sir  C.  Recorder  of  the  City  of 

London,  9 
"Hamburger  Nachrichten"  article  on 

the  Beneditti  Despatch.  68 
Hampstead  Heath  railway  station,  people 

crushed  to  death,  23 
Hansard    Publishing    Union,    directors 

committed  for  trial,  21 
Hastings,  Capt.,  acquitted  of  blame,  72 
Hastings,  Mr.  G.  W.,  expelled  from  the 

House  of  Commons,  17 
Hathaway,  A.,  cottage  conveyed  to  the 

Trustees,  49 
Head  Masters'  annual  conference,  77 
Heat  wave  over  Central  Europe,  82,  51 ; 

United  States.  48 
Hesse,  Grand  Duke  of.  paralytic  seizure, 

14 
Hohenzollern.    Prince    Charles  of,   at 

Yildiz  Kiosk,  6 
Holmes,  J.,  guilty  of  manslaughter.  78 
Home  of  Peace  for  the  Dying,  opened,  67 
Hood,   Adm.   Sir  W.  A.,  peerage  con- 
ferred, 1 
House  and  Land  Investment  Co.,  suspend 

payment,  56 
Howard,  Card.,  funeral,  69 
Hughesofka,  riot,  62 
HURRICANES.  —  Germany,     N.,     88; 

Mauritius,  Island  of.  26;  Portugal, 

13 
HuTTON,  Capt.,  acquitted,  66 


Iddesleigh.  Earl  of.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  23 

INDIA. — Bengal,  Cotton  trade,  decrease 
of  the  [314];  Jury  system  [8141. 
Water  supply,  conference  [314j; 
Black  Mountain,  Lochart.  Gen.  Sir 
W.,  expedition  to  secure  Hashim 
[310].  Bombay,  MaHratta  districts, 
fajiine  [318];  MhowTa  Act  [3131; 
Tansa  Waterworks,  opened  [818' » 
20;  Budget  [316].  Census  [816]; 
Chitral  310] ;  Conway,  Mr.,  explora> 
tions  [8101;  Currency  question  [317] » 
31,  61.  Estimates  [316].  Indian 
Councils  Act  [316].  Lansdowne, 
Lord  and  Lady,  tour  [316] .  Madras^ 
Dormer,  Gen.  Sir  J.,  Armv  schemo 
[3141 ;  relief  work  [314] ,  10 ;  Wenlock^ 
Lord,  tour  of  inspection  [313]. 
National  Congress  [311] ,  78.  PA3aB8» 
The,  Yanoff,  Col.,  expedition  against 
[309],  48;  Chinese  force  advancing, 
68.    Silver  [319] .    Tariff  Act  gl6] 

Influenza  epidemic.  Continent,  2  ;  £ng> 
land,  2;  number  of  deaths  from,  in 
London,  4  ;  abatement,  8 

Inman  steamships  admitted  to  American 
registry,  28 

IRELAND.— Anti-Parnellites,  influ- 
ence of  the  priests  [182] ,  counter- 
inanifesto  [185] .  Belfast,  Mayor  of, 
granted  dignity  of  Lord  Mayor,  29. 
Crimes    Act    suspended    [185],    66. 
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IRELAND,  continued. 

Dublin  Convention  [181] ;  dynamite 
outrage.  77;  Houghton,  Lord,  state 
entry  [186],  60;  M'Carthy,  Mr.  J., 
re-elected  Sessional  Chairman,  8  ; 
Parnell,  Mr.,  anniversary  of  his  death 
"1871;  Trinity  College  tercentenary 
'1B4\  41.  Evicted  Tenants'  Com- 
mission [187];  first  sitting  [1881,67; 
resignations  of  Commissioners  [188] , 
68.  GwEEDORE  prisoners,  release  of 
the  [189],  77.  Matthew,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice, Pres.  of  the  Evicted  Tenants' 
Commission  [157],  [187]  ;  Meath 
election  petitions  [183]  ;  National 
Press  and  Freeman,  amalgamation 
of  [181],  20;  Nationalists,  address  to 
the  Irish  abroad,  50;  Nonconformist 
Ministers'  appeal  [98]  ;  Nulty,  Dr., 
his  Pastoral  [182].  O'Brien,  Mr., 
at  Mallow  [185] .  Parnellites,  The, 
manifesto  [185]  ;  Press  opinions,  on 
the  elections  [183] .  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  Lenten  Pastoral,  13.  Ul- 
ster Convention    [99] -[101],    [181], 

ITALY. — Amalfitano,  Canon,  charges 
against  Card.  Oreglia  [210];  Anar- 
chists arrested  [213] .  25 ;  Ancona, 
Syndic's  Congress  [217] ;  Army  Esti- 
mates, proposed  reductions  [212]. 
Ik'DCET  '212] ,  [220] :  vote  on  account 
r21()j.  Colombo,  Sig.,  resignation 
[214j;  Colonial  policy  [213];  com- 
merce, improvement  in  [210]  ;  Co- 
vato.  electors  of,  commence  legal 
proceedings  [219] .  Elections,  gene- 
ral '218j,  67;  municipal  [217J;  emi- 
grants, number  of  [211 1 .  Financial 
situation  [2121,  [214].  Giolitti, 
Sig.,  Cabinet  [215],  29;  tenders  his 
resignation  [216],  32;  Government 
measures  [218],  [221].  Kino  of, 
speech  [2191,  70.  May-day  [214]. 
Naples,  students,  insubordination  of 
[211  .  Palermo,  Workmen's  Con- 
gress [217  • ;  Prefects,  revision  of  the 
,217  .  Railways  Bill  [213] .  Rome, 
Clerical  Congress  [218];  electric  light 
inaugurated,  41;  mortar  bursts,  49; 
strike  [209]  ;  Rudini,  Marchese  di, 
resignation  [2151 ,  27.  Saint-Bon, 
Adm..  death  [220].  Taranto,  per- 
sons arrested,  14  ;  Troops,  ^nd 
amiiversarv  of  the  entry,  57.  Work- 
men, condition  of  the  [211] 

King  of.  at  Genoa,  56 

and  Queen  of,  at  Potsdam,  37 


Jackson,  T.  G.,  Associate  of  the  Royal 

Academy,  6 
Jaeger,    Herr,    cashier,    disappearance, 

24 ;  arrested,  24 
JAPAN.— ActRicuLTTRE    [326].     Cotton 

spinning  '^3271.    Earthquake   [3251; 

election,   general    [324],  9.   16.     Im- 

TERLVL  Diet  dissolved  [324];  opened 

1323  .      Popi:l.\tion,    foreign    1326]. 

Riots    324].     Trade   [326];   Treaty 

Revision  r3251 
Jebuode,  occupied  by  the  British,  30 
Jefferies.  R.,  marble  bust  unveiled,  15 


Jesuits,  Society  of,  elect  Padre  Martino, 

general,  60 
Jeune,  Sir  F.  H.,  Pres.  of  the  Probate, 

Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division,  32 
Judges,  special  Council  of  the,  held,  4; 

report,  49 


Kennedy,  Mr.  W.  R.,  Judge  of  the  High 

Court.  64 
Knill,  Alderman  S.,  inaugurated  Lord 

Mayor,  67 
KoHN.  Dr.,  Prince  Archbp.  of  Olmiitz,  67 
Kossuth,  L.,  his  ninetieth  birthday,  57 


Labour    Commission,    four    ladies   ap- 
pointed,  14 
LANDSLIPS.— Bologna   and    Florence 
Railway,  38;  West  Cliff,  Ramsgate, 
73 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  abstain  from 

private  practice,  65 
Lawn  Tennis,  Championship,  41 
Le  Fayet,  village  of.  swept  away,  43 
Le  Sage,  monument  unveiled,  57 
Leader  v.  Smyth,  result  of  the  action,  66 
"  Legitimists,"  visit  Westminster  Abbey, 

9 
Leigh  Court,  entered  by  burglars,  76 
Lewis,  Mr.  D.,  bequest  to  Liverpool  and 

Manchester,  37 
Liberal  Unionist  Meeting,  Devonshire 

House.  9 
"  Liberator,"  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 

investors  in  the,  76 
LiEBKNECHT,     HciT,    receptiou    at    the 

Socialist  Congress,  58   * 
LITERATURE.— Retrospect  of,   works 
of  the  season,  principal — 
Abbot,  Dr.,  "The  Anglican  Career  of 
Cardinal  Manning,"  96;  Abbott,  Dr., 
"Essays,    chiefly    on    the   Original 
Texts  of    the   Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments," 89;  Aitchison.  SirC,  "Lord 
Lawrence,"  84  ;   Aitken,  Mr.  G.  A., 
"The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Ar- 
buthnot.  M.D.,"  94 ;   Anson,  Sir  W. 
R.,   "The  Law  and  Custom  of  the 
Constitution,"  91;  Archbold.  W.  A. 
J.,  "The  Somerset  Religious  Houses," 
91;     Armstrong,    Mr.,     "P^lizabeth 
Farnese,"81;  Arnold.  Sir  E.,  "Poti- 
phar's  Wife,"  105;  "Autobiography 
of  Isaac  Williams."  96 
Baden-Powell.   B.    H.,    "The  Land- 
Systems  of  British  India, "  85 ;  Baring- 
Gould,  Mr., "  Tragedy  of  the  Cajsars." 
87;    Barrett.   Mr.   C.   R.   B.,   "The 
Highwaj's,  Bvways,  and  Waterways 
of    Essex,"    102  ;    Bastable,    Prof., 
"Public  Finance,"  92;    Bayle.  Mr. 
J.  R.,   "Coimty  of  Durham."  102; 
Beale,  Mrs.  H.,  "  Reminiscences  of  a 
Gentlewoman  of  the  Last  Century," 
99 :  Beeslv,  Prof.,*'  Queen  Elizabeth," 
85;  Bent,  Mr.  J.  T.,  "Ruined  Cities 
of  Mashonaland,"  100:  Besant,  Mr. 
W..  "London."  101;  Blogg,  Rev.  H. 
B.,   "Life  of  Francis  Duncan,"  98; 
Bolton,  Mr.  A.,  "  Examples  of  Mosaic 
Pavements,"    104  ;    Bonney,    Prof., 
' '  Christian  Doctrines  and    Modem 
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LITERATURE,  continued. 

Thought,"  89.  and  "The  Year-Book 
of  Science."  103;  Boulger,  D.,  "Lord 
William  Bentinck,"  84;  Boyd.  Dr., 
"  Twenty-five  Years  of  St.  Andrews," 
96;  Bradshaw, Mr. H..  "The Statutes 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,"  91 ;  Bright, 
Canon,  "Morality  in  Doctrine,"  89; 
Brooke,  Mr.  S.  A.,  "  History  of  Early 
English  Literature,"  102;  Brown,  Mr. 
C,  "  History  of  Nottinghamshire," 
102;  Burdett.  Mr.  H.  C.  "Hospitals 
and  Asylums  of  the  World,"  92  ; 
Butler,  Mrs. /'Recollections of  George 
Butler,"  95 

Caird,  Prof.  E.,  "Essays on  Literature 
and  Philosophy,"  102;  Caron,  Maj. 
H.  Le,  "Twenty-five  Years  in  the 
Secret  Service,"  82;  Carpenter,  Mr. 
E..  "From  Adam's  Peak  to  Ele- 
phanta,"  101 ;  Carter,  Canon. "  Nicho- 
las Ferrar."  90  :  Chetwynd-Stapyl- 
ton,  Mr.,  "  Chetwvnds  of  Ingestre," 
99 :  Churchill,  Lord R.,  "Men,  Mines 
and  Animals  in  South  Africa,"  100; 
Collingwood,  Mr.  W.  G.,  "  Art  Teach- 
ing of  John  Ruskin,"  104:  ColviUe, 
Col.,  "  Historj'  of  the  Soudan  Cam- 
paign," 87;  Cook.  Mr.  T.  A.  "Old 
Touraine."  101;  Cope,  Mr.  C.  H., 
"  Reminiscences  of  Charles  West 
Cope.  R.A.,"  97  ;  Copleston,  Dr., 
"Buddhism."  88;  Cotton.  Mr.  J.  S., 
"Mount8tuartElphin8tone,"83;  Cox, 
Rev.  Dr., '  *  Three  Centuries  of  Derby- 
shire Annals."  102 ;  Cox,  Mr.  H.,  and 
the  Hon.  G.  Lascelles.  "  Coursing  and 
Falconry,"  104  :  Crane,  Mr.  W. , 
"Claims  of  Decorative  Art,"  104; 
Crosse,  Mrs.  A..  "Red-Letter  Days 
of  My  Life,"  99;  Carzon,  Hon.  G.. 
"  Persia  and  the  Persian  Question," 
82 

Dent,  Mr.  C.  T.,  "Mountaineering," 
104;  Driver,  Canon,  "Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." 90;  Duff,  Sir  M.  E.  G.,  "  Sir 
Henry  Maine,"  96  ;  Duffy.  Sir  C.  G., 
"Conversations  with  Carlyle."  93; 
Duffv,  Miss  B.,  "  The  Tuscan  Repub- 
lics," 86 

Edwards,  Miss  A.  B..  "Pharaohs, 
Fellahs,  and  Explorers,"  87;  Ed- 
wards, Miss  M.  B.,  "France  of  To- 
day." 83;  "Elements  of  Agricul- 
ture," 93 ;  Ellis,  Mr.  E.  J..  "  Fate  in 
Arcadia,"  105;  Ellis.  Mr.  H.,  "The 
Nationalisation  of  Health."  92 

FisKE,  Mr.,  "Discovery  of  America," 
88;  Fitzpatrick.  Mr.'W.  J..  "Secret 
Service  under  Pitt."  81 :  Fleay,  Mr. 
F.  G..  "A  Biographical  Chronicle  of 
the  English  Drama,  1559-1642,"  103; 
Forbes.  Mr.  A..  "  Afghali  Wars,  1839- 
42  and  1878-80."  85 ;  Forrest.  Prof.  G. 
W.,  "  The  Administration  of  Warren 
Hastings.  1772-1785,"  85:  Frederic, 
Mr.  H., "  New  Exodus."  88;  Freeman, 
Prof.,  "History  of  Sicilv  from  the 
Earliest  Times."  81  :  Frith,  Mr., 
"John  Leech,  his  Life  and  Work," 
97;  Froude,  Mr.,  "  Spanish  Story  of 
the  Armada,"  80 


LITERATURE,  continued. 

Gabnieb,  Mr.,  "  History  of  the  Landed 
Interest," 92;  Giffen,  Dr..  "The Case 
against  Bimetallism,"  92;  Gomme. 
Mr.  L.  D.,  "  Ethnology  in  Folklore," 
108  ;  Griffen,  Sir  L.,  "  Ranjit  Singh," 
83 ;  Gummere,  Mr.  F.  B.,  "  Germanic 
Origins,"  103 

Hake,  Dr.  G.,  "Memoirs  of  Eighty 
Years,"  93  ;  Hamerton,  Mr.  P.  G.. 
"Paris  in  Old  and  Present  Times." 
102  :  Harcourt,  Mr.  L.  F.  V.. 
* '  Achievements  in  Engineering  dur- 
ing the  Last  Half -Century,"  103; 
Harrison,  Rev.  A.  J.,  "The  Church 
in  Relation  to  Sceptics,"  89  ;  Heath- 
cote.  Messrs.  J.  M.,  and  C.  J.  Teb- 
butt,  "Skating,"  104;  Hertslet.  Sir 
E.,  "  The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty," 
83;  Hill.  Dr.  G.  B..  "Letters  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,"  94;  Hol- 
land, Canon,  "Pleas  and  Claims  for 
Christ,"  89;  Holyoake,  Mr.  G.  J., 
"  Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life," 
99;  Hooper,  Mr.,  "Abraham  Fa- 
bert."98;  Hudson,  Mr.  W.,  "Natu- 
ralist in  La  Plata,"  100;  Hughes, 
Mr.  H.  W..  "A  Text-Book  of  Coal- 
Mining."  103;  Hutton,  Mr.  A.  W., 
"  Cardinal  Manning,"  96 

Ireland,  Mr.  A.,  "Letters  of  G.  E. 
Jewsbury  to  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle," 
94 

Jerrold,  B.,  "The  Life  of  Gustave 
Dore'."  98;  Johnson,  Mrs.  T.  F.. 
"Glimpses  of  Ancient  Leicester," 
102 

Keene,  Mr.  H.  G.,  "M^dhava  IWo 
Sindhia."  84;  Kent,  Mr.  J.,  "The 
Racing  Life  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck," 103;  Kipling,  -Mr.  J.  L.. 
"Beast  and  Man  in  India,"  88; 
Kipling,    Mr.    R.,    "  Barrack-Room 

.  Ballads,"  106 

"Last  Words  of  Thomas  Carlyle."  93 ; 
Law,  Mr.,  "Hampton  Court  Palace," 
101;  Lee,  Mr.  S.,  "The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  91;  Little. 
Mr.  A.  J.,  "  Grey  Friars  in  Oxford," 
102;  Llovd,  Mr.  C,  "Ireland  under 
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Gen.  Sir  G.  V.,  163 ;  Maxwell.  Gen 
H.  H..  176;  May.  Rt.  Hon.  G.  A.  C. 
190;  Mayne,  Rear-Adm.  R.  C,  176 
M'Carthy,  J.  G.,  195;  M'Cree.  Rev 
G.  W.,  205 ;  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin 
Dow.  Grand  Duchess  A.  of,  173 
Medley,  J.,  196;  Meigs,  Maj.-Gen 
M.  C,  151;  Meldon,  C.  H..  175 
Melville.  A.,  166;  Mermillod.  Card. 
163;  Merz,  Dr.  K.  S.  von,  202;  Met 
calfe,  W.  J..  210 ;  M'Mahon,  Gen.  Sir 
T.  W.,  155  ;  Monck,  Vicountess,  178 
Montjan,  A.  M.  de,  176;  Morfew 
"Granny,"  169;  Morgan,  Gen.  W 
H.,  205;  Morgan,  Dr.  D.  L.,  210 
Morier,  V.,  176;  Morley,  Col.  Sir  F 
B.,  173;  Mountcashell,  Countess  of 
154;  Mozley.  Rev.  A..  169;  Miiller 
C.  L..  154;  Miiller.  Lieut.-Gen.  K 
F..  197  ;  Mundy,  Maj.  Sir  R.  M..  170 
Munro,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  A.,  206 ;  Muny 
H.  G.  de.  198  :  Murray,  J..  171 ;  Mus 
grave.  Rev.  W.  P..  172 

Nelson.  Capt.  C.  G.,  172 ;  Nelson,  R. 
H.,  212 ;  Nelson.  T..  201 ;  Nettleship, 
R.  L.,  191;  Newman,  Sir  L..  212; 
Nieuwerkerke.  Comte  E.  de,  154  ; 
Niewenhove,  I3aron  L.  de,  IIX) ;  Nis- 
bet.  Rev.  J.  M.,  195;  Noble,  Maj.-Gen. 
W.  H.,  176;  Nugee.  Rev.  G.,  200; 
Nugent,  Sir  G.  E.,  176 

O'Malley.  Sir  W.,  155 ;  Osbom.  Sir  G. 
R..  158;  Osborne,  Gen.  C.  O.  C,  190; 
Owen,  Sir  R.,  208;  Oxenden,  Rt.  Rev. 
A..  163 

Paget,  Sir  G.,  167;  Paget,  T.  T.,  201; 
Palmer,  Sir  G.,  162;  Parker,  Lieut.- 
Col.  W..  167;  Patrick,  A.,  190;  Pears, 
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Maj.-Gen.  Sir  T.  T..  200;  Pearson, 
Gen.  T.  H..  173 ;  Peel,  Lieut.-Gen.  J.. 
204;  Pelly,  Sir  L..  171 ;  Petersen,  C, 
204;  Phillimore.  Dow.  Lady,  165; 
PhiUips,  Rev.  G.,  162;  Philpott,  H., 
144;  Pierrepont,  Hon.  E.,  164;  Pin- 
chard,  G.  H.,  186;  Poe,  W.  T.,  162; 
Pope,  Gen.  J.,  197;  Portarlington, 
Earl  of,  211;  Porter,  Maj.-Gen.  W., 
176;  Potter,  R.,  151;  Powell,  Vice- 
Adm.  R.  A.,  211 ;  Power,  Sir  R.  C, 
176 ;  Primrose,  Gen.  J.  M.,  205 ;  Py- 
croft.  Sir  T.,  157 
Radstock,  Lady,  210;  Ramsay,  Com. 
J.  D.,  155 ;  Ramsay,  J.,  155 ;  Rangabe 

A.  R.,  157;  Rawson,  W.  H.,  185 
Raver,  W.  C.,  153;  Redhouse,  Sir  J. 
151;  Reeves,  Rt.  Rev.  W.,153;  Reid 
F.  N.,  185;  Renan,  E.,  198;  Revel 
stoke,  Lady,  201;  Revnell,  C.  W. 
154;  Richards,  J.  B.,  *172;  Riddell 
Sir  W.  B.,  191 ;  Riddell,  F.  H.,  157 
Ritchie,  Hon.  Sir  W.  J.,  197 ;  Robert 
son,  C.  C,  176;  Robertson,  G.  C. 
197;  Robson,  Hon.  J.,  179;  Rodwell 

B.  B.  H.,  162;  Romilly,  H.  H.,  186 
Ronger,  F.,  203 ;  Ros,  Lady  de,  169 
Ross,  Gen.  Sir  C.  C.  G.,  178;  Ross 
Rev.  R.  S.,  168;  Ross-Christian,  Mrs 

C.  G.,  191;    Rouner,  Prof.  J.,  196 
Rousset,  C,  201;   Roxburghe,  Duke 
of,  201 :  Rugge-Price,  Sir  A.  J.,  152 
Russell,  Lora  A.  J.  E.,  172;  Russell, 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  W.,  170 

Saddler,  J.,  170;  Sale-Barker,  Mrs. 
175;  Salt,  Sir  W.  H.,  185;  Salvator 
Archduke  K.,  154;  San-Bon,  Adm 
P.  di,  205;  Sandeman,  Col.  Sir  R.  G. 
157  ;  Sandford,  Sir  H.  B.,  157 
Sandhurst,  Dow.  Lady,  152 ;  Sankey 
Gen.  W.,  204;  Sawyer,  Lieut.-Gen 
C,  152 ;  Saxony,  Duke  of,  152 
Schutz,I)r.  C.,197;  Schwatka,  Lieut 
F.,  203;  Scott,  Maj.-Gen.  E.  W.  G. 
151;  Scott,  B.,  154;  Sharpe,  Vice 
Adm.  P.  R.,  205;  Shaw,  Maj.-Gen 
G.,  201;  Shea,  Lieut.  M.,  162;  Sher 
brooke.  Viscount,  184 ;  Siemens,  Dr 
W.,  210;  Simeoni,  Card.  G.,  154 
Sinclair,  J.,  153 ;  Skene,  Mr.  W.  F. 
189;  Smith,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  W.,  170 
Smith,  Adm.  W.  S.,  210;  Spurgeon 
Rev.C.H.,149;  Stafford- Jemingh am 
A.  F.  F.,  163;  Stainton,  H.  T.,  210 
Stairs,  Capt.,  177 ;  Steinthal,  Dr.  M. 
200;  Stocks,  L.,  173 ;  Stoddart,Adm 
J.,  176;  Strafford,  Dow.  Countess  of 
178 ;  Straubenzee,  Gen.  Sir  C.  T.  van 
190 ;  Straubenzee,  Col.  H.  van,  177 
Stroud,  Adm.  H.,  205 ;  Stuart,  Gen 
C,  196;  Sutherland,  Duke  of,  197 
Sverdrup,  J.,  163;  Swinburn,  Prof 
W.,202 

Tate.  A.  N..  186 ;  Taunton,  Lady,  196 
Taylor,   J.   R.,  211;  Tewfik  Pasha 
Khedive  of  Egypt.   142;   Teynham 
Lord.   186;   Thibandier,  Mgr.,  153 
Thomas.  Rt.  Rev. M.,  170;  Thomas,  A 
G.,170 ;  Thompson,  Adm.  T.  P.,  169 
Thompson.  T.  C,  198;  Thomson,  J 
175;    Thurston,    Maj,    J.    W.,   175 
Tillett,  J.  H.,  157 ;  Tollemache,  Hon. 
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A.  G.,  164  ;  Townsend,  J.,  211 ;  Tra- 
pani,  Comte  de,  197 ;  Trollope,  T.  A., 
204;  Tussaud,  J.,  192 
Undebhill,  J.,  18iB;  Upoher,  H.   P., 

171 
Valette,  Marq.  de  la,  186;  Vanderbilt, 
W.  H.,  176;  Vanderbyl,  P.,  176; 
Vansittart-Neale,  E.,  196;  Villiers, 
Col.  the  Hon.  G.,  168;  Vit,  A.  de, 
192 ;  Vyner,  Lady  M.  G.,  186 
Wallace,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  W.  T.  F.  A., 
157;  Waller,  Gen.  Sir  G.  H.,  162; 
Waller,  SirT.  W.,  157;  Wallis,  Adm. 
Sir  P.,  169;  Walshe,  W.  H.,  211; 
Wardle,  H.,  162;  Watson,  J.  D., 
162;  Watson,  J.  F.,  187;  Watts,  Col. 
T.  H.,  198;  Whichcote,  Sir  T.,  164; 
Whiffin,  J.  G.,  163;  Whitman,  W., 
167;  Whittey,  E.,  154;  Whittier,  J. 
G.,  192;  Wigram,  J.  R.,  190;  Wild, 
J.,  203;  Wilder,  Rev.  J.,  190;  Wil- 
liams,  Rt.  Rev.  JT  W.,  172 ;  Williams, 
M.,209;  Williams,  W.  M.,  205;  Wil- 
son, Sir  D.,  188;  Wingfield,  Sir  C. 
J.,  156;  Winmarleigh,  Lord,  179; 
Winterbotham,  A.  B.,  196;  WolfiF, 
Prof.  A.,  186;  Wolverton,  Dow. 
Ladv,  171;  Wood,  F.  J.,  166;  Wood, 
N.,  211;  Wood,  W.  A.,  164;  Woolner, 
T.,  199 ;  Wordsworth,  Bp.,  207 ;  Wur- 
temberg,  Dow.  Queen  of,  202 ;  Wyse, 
W.  B.,  210 
Zerffi,  G.  G.,  167 

Oriental  Congress,  London,  66 

"Orme,"  Duke  of  Westminster's  horse, 
poisoned,  24 

"  Ormonde,"  sold  for  30,000^.,  66 

O'Shea  Will  Case,  settled,  18 

Oxford  Commemoration,  honorary  de- 
grees conferred,  37 

term,  commencement  jof ,  postponed, 

4 


Pancras,  St.,  Liberal  Unionist  Club, 
alarm  of  fire,  11 

Panohina  Muda,  murders  two  Australian 
explorers,  21 

PARLIAMENT.— Opening  of  [18],  9. 
Queen's  Speech  [124]  ;  Easter  recess 
[62];  reassembling  [69];  Whitsun- 
tide [931;  reassembling  [105];  pro- 
rogued [106] ,  39 ;  Ministry,  resigna- 
tion of  the  [137]  ;  the  new  [137]  ; 
Recess  [140] 

Parliament,  Houses  of,  ceremony  of 
"  testing  the  standards,"  20 

Parliament-hill  Fields,  buried  treasure 
found,  60 

PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES:— 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  at  Leeds  [97] .    As- 

QUiTH,  Mr.,  on  the  vote  of  want  of 

confidence  [127],  60;  on  the  use  of 

Trafalgar  Square  [167],  63;  at  the 

City   Liberal    Club    [164];    Reform 

Union  [176] 

Balfour,  Mr.  A.  J.,  on  the  Irish  Local 

Government    Bill   [21],    [28],    ^4], 

891 ,  II ;  at  the  Constitutional  Club 

]26] ,  10 ;  on  Welsh  Disestablishment 

'32J  ;  small  holdings  [38] ;  announces 

dissolution  of  Parliament,  85;    Uie 
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PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES,  eont 
Private  Procedure  Bill  [47] ;  at 
the  Conservative  Club  [54] ;  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Co.  [56] ;  on  the 
Women's  Franchise  Bill  [61]  ;  the 
Clergy  Discipline  Bill  [62];  on  the 
improved  condition  of  Ireland  [70]; 
at  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  din- 
ner [76]  ;  on  future  legislation  [941; 
at  Northwich  [114]  ;  Leeds  [114' ; 
Manchester  [114] ;  reply  to  Mr.  Glaa- 
stone  [132]  ;  on  bimetalhsm  [1501, 
65;  at  Edinburgh  [156],  67;  Had- 
dington [161]  ;  Sheffield  [173] . 
Baiiton,  Mr.  D.,  on  Lord  Salisbury's 
administration  [126] 

Cameron,  Dr.,  on  Scotch  Disestablish- 
ment [91] ,  31 .  Canterbury,  Archbp. 
of,  on  the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill  [39] . 
Chamberlain,  Mr.,  Pension  Scheme 
[6]  ;  on  Egyptian  affairs  [19]  ;  on 
the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill 
[25] ,  [86]  ;  at  Westminster  [301  ;  on 
Miners'  Eicht  Hours  Bill  [40]  ;  at 
the  Liberal  Union  Club  [44];  on 
Home  Rule  [53]  ;  at  Birmingham 
[66],  [93],  [108],  [115];  on  labour 
questions  [94]  ;  at  Coventry  [115]  ; 
ou  the  Opposition  policy  [134]  ;  the 
hours  of  labour  [1^]  ;  his  article  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  [151] -[1551. 
Chaplin,  Mr.,  at  Ely  [7];  on  small 
holdings  [32J ,  11.  Clark,  Dr.,  on 
"Home  Rule  all  round"  [63],  25. 
Clarke,  Sir  E.,  on  Welsh  Disestab- 
lishment [32] .  Courtney,  Mr.,  in 
Cornwall  [149] 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  letter  to  the 
Times  [4]  ;  at  Westminster  [30] ; 
Derby  [58]  ;  at  the  Women's  Liberal 
Unionist  Association  [73]  ;  Glasgow 
[bOj  ;  Bath  [115]  ;  on  the  policy  of 
the  Opposition  [125] .  DiLKE,SirC., 
ou  Foreign  Affairs  [1451.  Dillon, 
Mr. ,  at  the  Irish  National  Federation 
[185],  52 

Elcho,  Lord,  on  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers [46];  adjourning  for  Derby  Day 
[92] 

Fenwick,  Mr.,  on  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers l46],18.  Foster,  Sir  W.,  on  the 
duration  of  Parliaments,  21.  Fowler, 
Mr.  H.,  at  Plymouth  [12]  ;  on  Home 
Rule  [57] 

George,  Mr.  L.,  on  the  Clergy  Discip- 
line Bill  [62] .  Gladstone,  Mr.,  letter 
to  Mr.  Maden  [3] ;  on  small  holdings 
[33 j  ;  the  Mombasa  Railway  [41J  ; 
Welsh  Land  Tenure  Bill  [46] ;  the 
Indian  Councils  Bill  [48] ;  letter  on 
the  Women's  Franchise  BiU  [60] ,  24 ; 
the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill  [62] ;  at 
the  Memorial  Hall  [831 ,  32 ;  on  the 
Local  Government  Bill  [88] ;  Non- 
conformist appeal  [1021 ,  37 ;  address 
to  the  electors  of  Midlothian  [109], 
37,  39 ;  at  Chester  [112]  ;  Glasgow 
[113]  ;  Gorebridge  [113]  ;  criticisms 
on  the  policy  of  the  Government 
[130] -[132] ;  his  new  Cabinet  [137]  ; 
in  Wales  [143],  57;  and  the  Welsh 
Landlords  [148].  Goschen,  Mr.,  at 
Epsom  [35] ;  on  the  Mombasa  Rail- 


PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES,  conL 
way  [41] ;  at  West  Islington  [46]  ; 
on  the  Budffet  [491 -[62],  [65],  22;  at 
Newton  Abbot  [94] ;  Portsmouth 
[115] ;  on  the  defence  of  the  Ministry 
[128]  ;  at  the  United  Club  [164]. 
Graham,  Mr.  C,  suspended,  27 
Hamilton,  Lord  G.,  on  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates [43].  Harcoubt,  Sir  W.,  at 
Southampton  [12] ;  on  the  Address 
[18]  ;  the  prospects  of  the  General 
Election,  28;  on  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  [24] ;  at  White- 
chapel  [291  ;  on  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment [32] ;  at  Blackheath 
Ringwood  [56] ;  on  the  Budc 
at  Bristol  [71] ;  Braintree  [82] ;  uerDy 
[116] .  Healy,  Mr.,  on  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  [87] .  Hicks-Beach, 
Sir  M.,.at  Bristol  [2],  [12] ;  on  the 
case  of  John  Hood  [481 

Jackson,  Mr.,  on  the  Irish  Educational 
Bill  [33],  12;  Local  Government 
Bill  [37] .  James,  Sir  H.,  at  Rav^'ten- 
stall  [5] ;  on  the  Rossendale  Election 
[26] 

EiMBERLEY,  Lord,  at  the  Guildhall 
[159] ;  on  the  Indian  Currency  Act» 
59;  deputation  of  the  Anti-Opium 
Society  [1691,68 

Labouchere,  Mr.,  his  exclusion  from 
the  Cabinet  [138] 

McCarthy,  Mr.  J.,  on  Home  Rule  [129] , 
[169].  Matthews,  Mr.,  on  Shop 
Hours  Bill  [40] .  Morley,  Mr.  J.,  at 
Newcastle  [12],  [1C7],  [116],  [1661, 
8 ;  on  Eg>'ptian  affairs  [19]  ;  the  Irisn 
Local  Government  Bill  [23];  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  27;  Reading 
[35] ;  Sale  [54] ;  on  the  labour 
interest  [67] ;  at  Huddersfield  [78]  ; 
Exeter  [96] ;  Accrington  [96] ;  letter 
to  Mr.  McCarthy  [1441,  [187],  59 

O'Brien,  Mr.  W.,  on  tne  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  [86] 

Peel,  Mr.,  re-elected  Speaker  [123], 
49 

Redmond,  Mr.  J.,  his  Home  Rule 
Amendment,  10;  on  the  settlement 
of  the  Irish  question  [129] ;  the  Irish 
demands  ^47] 

Reed,  Sir  E.,  letter  on  Home  Rule 
[168].  RiPON,  Lord,  at  the  Eighty 
Club  [166] .  Ritchie,  Mr.,  on  "Home 
Rule  all  round"  [63].  Robertson, 
Mr.,  on  the  law  of  conspiracy  [46]. 
RoLLiT,  Sir  A.,  on  the  Women's 
Franchise  Bill  [61] .  Rosebery,  Lord, 
at  Edinburgh  [74],  [107]  ;  Birming- 
ham [79] ;  the  Reform  Club  [176] ; 
letter  to  the  British  East  Africa  Co., 
59 ;  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  74. 
Russell,  Sir  G.,  on  the  County  and 
Borough  Councils  Bill  [63].  Rus- 
sell,  Mr.  T.  W.,  on  "  one  man  one 
vote"  [66] 

Salisbury,  Lord,  at  Exeter  [9]-[l2],7 ; 
Primrose  League  [68] ,  27 ;  Hastmgs 
[76],  30;  on  Uganda  [104] ;  address 
"  to  the  electors  of  the  United  King- 
dom "  [1101 ,  89 ;  on  the  reticence  of 
the  Liberal  peers  [124] ;  Constitu- 
tional Revision  [166] ;  addresses  the 
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PARLIAMENTAEY  SPEECHES,  cont. 
Nonconformists  [159],  67.  Sexton, 
Mr.,  on  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Bill  [85].  Shaw-Lefevre,  Mr.,  on 
the  Plural  Voting  Abolition  Bill  [65]. 
Smith,  Mr.  S.,on  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment [32],  12.  Stanhope,  Mr.,  on 
the  Army  Estimates  [42]  ;  the  Wan- 
tage Committee  report  [1061 .  Stans- 
FELD,  Mr.,  on  registration  [91] 
Tre\'elyan,  Sir  G.,  at  Kennington,  8 ; 

Glasgow  [142];  Bristol  [162] 
Webster,  Mr.  G.  K.,  on  the  illiterate 
voter  [65] 

Pasteuk,  M.,  his  70th  birthday,  78 

Peace  Congress,  Berne,  54 

Pearcy,  Lieut.,  and  companions,  reach 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  56 

PERSIA. — Teheran,  tobacco  monopoly, 
abolition  of  the,  demanded,  1 ;  mono- 
poly abandoned,  2;  instructions  to 
the  Bank,  29 

Peruzzi,  Commandatore,  recovers  his 
coat,  53 

Pfeiffer,  Dr.,  claims  discovery  of  the 
influenza  bacillus,  2 

Pilgrims  at  Tower  Hill,  55 

PK.\yFAm,  SirL.,  peerage  conferred  [137], 
52 

POLYNESIA.  —  Gardiner  and  Nassau 
groups,  annexation  of  [383] .  Hawaii, 
general  election  [383].  Samoa,  un- 
settled condition  of  [383] . 

Poor  Law,  Royal  Commission  appointed, 
78 

Pope,  the,  his  encyclical,  26,  44 

Portal,  Sir  G.,  British  Commission  to 
Uganda,  71 

PORTUGAL. — Bondholders,  decision, 
on  foreign,  35;  Budget  [293],  14;  de- 
ficit, 7.  Cortes,  opening  of  the 
[291].  Election,  general  [294] ,  64. 
Hersent  affair  [293].  Lisbon  Har- 
bour, works  suspended,  44.  Martius, 
Sen.  O.,  resignation  [293];  Ministry, 
collapse  of  the  [291];  the  new  [292], 
5.  Press,  announcement  about 
British  fleet,  69.    Tariff  Bill  [292]. 

King  and  Queen  of,  visit  Madrid 

[290],  69 

Post  Oflice,  the  General,  dismissal  of  two 
sorters,  45 

Press  controversy  [14] -[17]  ;  opinions 
on  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill 
[25i 

Price,  Kev.  B.,  Master  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, 4 

Primrose  League  meeting  [68] ,  27. 

Puerto  Cortez  attacked  by  revolutionists, 
30 


Queen  Victoria,  letter  to  the  Home 
Secretary  [3] ,  6 ;  leaves  Windsor  for 
Costebelle,  17;  receives  Crimean 
sailors,  21;  reaches  Darmstadt,  25; 
at  Port  Victoria,  26;  visits  Alder- 
shot,  39;  holds  an  Investiture  at 
Windsor,  71 

QUEENSLAN  D.— Finance  [378] . 
Griffith,  Sir  S.,  on  the  employment 
of  coloured  labour  [877] ,  30.  Scheme 
of  division  [377],  62 


RACES.— Ascot,  36.    Chester  Cup,  28. 
City  and  Suburban   Handicap,  21. 

DONCASTER,  55.     DONCABTEB  Cup,  56. 

Enolish  and  French  Eight-oar  Kace, 
61.  Epsom,  21,  32,  83.  Goodwood, 
47.  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  86.  Henlet, 
Regatta,  41.  Kempton  Park,  29. 
Leicestershire  Royal  Handicap, 
58.  Liverpool,  18,  68.  Manchester, 
58.  Newmarket,  26,  27,  30,  61,  64. 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Regatta,  48, 
50.  Sandown  Park,  44.  Scullino 
Race,  26.  Untverbity  Boat  Race,  22. 
Waterloo  Cup,  12.    York,  53 

Radetzky,  Field-Marshal,  monument  un- 
veiled, 24 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS.— Alanpield 
and  Cambria  Railway,  56 ;  Alcmena- 
Torres  Novas  Railway,  57 ;  Birming- 
ham Station,  31 ;  Bishopsgate  Station, 
35;  Brussels,  Northern  Railway 
Station,  53 ;  Cannon  Street,  2 ;  Clap- 
ham  Junction  Station,  52;  Clever, 
Ohio,  29 ;  Esholt  Junction,  34 ;  Lan- 
caster City,  58;  Leman  Street  Sta- 
tion, 52;  Melton  Mowbray,  46; 
Orient  express,  44;  Osage  City, 
Kansas,  57;  Pacific  Coast  express, 
27;  Shreve,  Ohio,  58;  Thirsk,  66 

Algecira  and  Rhonda  opened,  71 

bridge  over  the  Nile  opened,  27 

Congress,  St.  Petersburg,  63 

East  to  West,  first  sod  turned,  34 

Great  Western,  last  broad   gauge 

train,  30 

Rainhill,  discovery  of  bodies,  16 
"Repulse,"  H.M.S.,  launched  at  Pem- 
broke, 13 
Rhodes,  Mr.  C,  on  the  development  of 

Mashonaland,  72 
Roberts,  Gen.  Sir  F.,  peerage  conferred, 

1 ;  inspects  the  Ghoorkas,  20 
RosEBERY,  Lord,  on  bis  election  to  the 
County  Council,  8 ;  resigns  the  ChaiF- 
manship,  39 ;  Garter  conferred,  62 
ROUMANIA.— Election,  general  [267]. 
Ferdinand,  Crown  Prince,  betrothal 
[268]  ;  Bill  for  granting  an   allow- 
ance, 74.     Kino  of,  visits  England 
[267],    39.      Trade    returns    [267]. 
Zappa    will,   dispute    with    Greece 
[268],  62. 
RowTON,  Lord,  his  buildings  opened,  75 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Snow,  War- 
wick, 87 

Naval  Fund,  first  meeting,  76 

" Oak,"  H.M.S.,  launched,  67 

Portuguese  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

suspend  payment,  58 

Society,  presentation  of  medals,  72 

Rural  Labourers'  League,  Westminster 

[30] 
RUSSIA. — Astrakhan,  decree  emanci- 
pating the  Kalmucks,  87.  Budget 
[241].  Cereals,  export  of,  prohibi- 
tion withdrawn,  86;  cholera  [240], 
41,  65;  Czar  at  Kiel  [245],  88.  Dis- 
tress, causes  of  the  [289] .  Ebtoiatss 
[2421 .  Hostility  to  Bulgaria  [244] ; 
Huboervil,  M.,  resignation,  8.  Jew- 
ish artisans,  orders  to,  76.  Navt 
Pamirs,  expedition  to  the 
Recruits,  number  of  [246]; 
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KUSSIA,  continued. 

religious  persecntions  [241];  revolu- 
tionary leaflets  [241];  riots  [240], 43. 
ViscHNEORADZKY,  M.,  resignation 
[242],  57;  Vladivostock,  English 
man-of-war  ordered  to,  68 


Salisbury,  Lord,  deputation  from  the 
Loudon  Trades  Council  [73],  28; 
tenders  his  resignation,  50 

Marchioness,  order  of  Victoria  and 

Albert  conferred,  48 

Salvation  Array  at  Eastbourne,  1,  3,  7 ; 
decision  in  favour,  5;  reception  to 
"  Gen."  Booth,  10 

Samakcand,  outbreak  of  cholera,  38 

Sanit.\ry  Conference,  Venice,  2,  6 

Savzrn.uce  case,  decision,  50 

Saxony,  Prince  George  of,  circular  on  the 
cruelty  in  the  German  Army,  7 

Scarlet  fever,  epidemic  of,  in  London, 
39 ;  number  of  cases,  59 

"  ScHLEsiscHE  Zeitung,"  160th  anniver- 
sary, 2 

ScHLEswiG-HoLSTEiN,  Priucess  Christian 
of,  holds  a  drawing-room,  29 

SCIENCE,  Retrospect  of: 
Astronomy,  123 
Biology,  131 
Chemistry,  129 
Geography,  137 
Geology,  135 
Meteorology,  126 
Physics,  127 

SCOTLAND.— Crofters'  Commission, 
appoiutment  of  a  new  [179],  71. 
Edinburgh,  General  Assemblies,  re- 
sult of  the  meetings  [179] 

Selwin-Ibbetson,  Sir  H.,  peerage  con- 
ferred, 31 

Serra,  dervishes  attack  the  village  of,  28 

SERVIA. — Cabinet,  programme  of  the 
new  [266] .  Election,  general  [267] . 
Pasitch  Ministry,  resignation  r266T 

Shaw-Lefevre,  Mr.,  interview  with  the 
unemployed,  71 

Shelley  Centenary,  Horsham,  49 

SHIPPING  DISASTERS.  —  "  Alva  " 
sinks,  46;  "Anglia"  capsizes,  53; 
"  Bokhara  "  wrecked  on  a  sand-bank, 
61;  British  steamer  blows  up,  36; 
"Camiola"  strikes  on  a  reel,  60; 
"Childwall"  and  "Nordland,"  col- 
lision, 1;  "City  of  Chicago"  goes 
ashore,  40;  "Eider"  stranded,  7; 
"  Hoche  "  and  "  Mare'chal  Canrobert," 
colUsion,42;  H.M.S."  Howe  "grounds 
on  a  reef,  66;  "Mona  Isle"  goes 
ashore,  55;  "Nubian"  runs  upon  a 
rock,  76;  "Prince  Bandouin"  runs 
against  the  Admiralty  Pier,  7 ;  "  Ra- 
venna" and  "Chishima,"  collision, 
71 ;  "  Roumaiiia  "  wrecked,  66 ;  "  SoU- 
noes"  strikes  on  a  rock,  30;  two 
steamers,  collision,  49 ;  H.M.S.  "  Vic- 
toria "  goes  ashore,  7 ;  H.M.S. "  War- 
spite  "  strikes  on  a  rock,  61 ;  "  West- 
em  Reserve"  breaks  in  two,  54; 
"Wurtemberg"  and  the  "Friedrich 
Karl,"  collision,  57 

Sittingbourne,  outbreak  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  10 


Skating  contests,  Christiania,  13 
Smith,  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.,  Lord  Justice 

of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  36 
Smithfield,  London   Central    Markets, 

opened,  36 
Snowstorms,  England,  10 
Socialist  Congress,  Marseilles,  68 
SPAIN.— Anarchist  plots  [287] .  Barce- 
lona, disturbances  [287] ,  34 ;  Bilbao, 
strike  [286] ,  6 ;  Budget  [286] ,  [288] ; 
Burgos  Cathedral,  attempt    to    as- 
sassinate a  priest,  47.  Canovas,  Sen., 
resignation  [290] ,  73 ;  Columbus  fStes 
[289];     Cortes,    opening    of     [284]; 
Cubas,  Marq.  de,  reforms  the  muni- 
cipality,    70.        Elections     [289]. 
Granada,    disturbances     [289],    66. 
Liberal    Ministry,   the  new   [2911, 
74.     Madrid,  dynamitards  arrested, 
20;   disturbances   [289];    Protestant 
Chapel,  protest  against  the  opening 
of  tne  new,    77;    Stock  Exchange, 
members  refuse  to  transact  business, 
40;   strike  [287],  37,  41;    Ministry, 
difficulties    of    the    [28^.      Queen 
Regent  and  King,    at   Huelva,    61. 
Sagabta,  Sen.,  Pres.  [291];  Socialism, 
spread  of  [286] .    Tarragona,  mutiny 
in  the  convict  prison,  69.     Xebes, 
Anarchist  outbreak  [284] ,  3,  9 
Speeches,  vide  ParUamentary  Speeches 
"  Spinning  House  Case,"  verdict,  18 
Spurgeon, Mr., lying  in  state  and  funeral,  9 
Stamdfeld,  amoer  mines  flooded,  10 
STRIKES.— Coal    hewers  and    pitmen, 
concluded,  33;  Coal  Porters'  Union, 
2;  coal  trade,  averted,  2 ;  cotton  spin- 
ners, 66 ;  engineer  fitters,  6 ;  miners, 
16,43,78;  pitmen,  19 
Sun  spots,  discovery  of,  9 
Supply,  Committee  of  [91],  [105] 
SWEDEN.— Bostrom   Ministry,    policy 
[303] .    Constitutional  conflict  with 
Norway    [3041.     FolkriJcBdag^   plan 
for  a   [3071  ;  Franchise  Reform  Bill 
[304].      Malmoe,    Labourers'    Con- 
gress   [3061  ;    Military  Reform  Bill 
[304],   [305] .     RiKBDAO,  urtima  ses- 
sion [305] .    Savings  Bank  Bill  [304] . 
Tariff  Laws  [303] . 
SWITZERLAND.  —  Commerclil   rela- 
tions with  Italy  and  France   [2821, 
77.      Extradition    question     [281]. 
Gatre,     guillotined,     17;    Geneva, 
Lake  of,  steamer  blows  up,  42.    Lu- 
cerne, one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guards, 
49.   Socialist  defeats  [281] .   Ticino, 
Elections  ]280]  ;  Tessinese  Constitu- 
tion, the  newj_280] 
Synagogue,  The  Hambro',  closed,  67 


TASMANIA.  —  Budget    [380] .  Hobabt, 

Scientific  Association,  meeting  [880] . 

Launceston,  exhibition  [880] 
Tate,  Mr.  H.,  accepts  offer  oi  the  site  of 

Milbank  Prison,  72 
Temperature  low  in  England,  10 
Tennyson,  Lord,  death,  61 ;  funeral,  61 
Thomson,  Sir  W.,  peerage  conferred,  1 
Thunderstorm,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania, 
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TiCHBORNE,  Sir  H.,  fined,  74 
"  Times,"  The,  on  the  result  of  the  Gene- 
ral Election,  16 
ToKio,  charges  against  the  President  and 

Judges,  47 
TORNADOES.  — Minnesota,    State    of, 

36;  States  of  the  Union,  N.  W.,  20 
Trades'  Union  Congress,  Glasgow  [141] , 

55 
Trafalgar  Square,  first  meeting  in  [158] , 

67,68 
Trebizond,  persons  break  through  the 

sanitary  cordon,  49 
TURKEY.  —  Successful    negotiations 

[270] 


"  Umbrl^.  "  reaches  New  York,  78 
Unemployed,  midnight  procession  of  the, 
72;    Royal  Commission  of    inquiry 
[177] 
UNITED  STATES.— Acts  passed  [345], 
[346],  23;   Alabama,  conference  of 
negroes   [362]  ;  Morgan  County,  at- 
tempt to  rob  a  freight  car,  22.    Beh- 
RiNO  Sea  Arbitration  [346],  13,  68; 
Blaine,  Mr.,  resignation  [357] .    Car- 
negie   &    Co.,    Messrs.,    ironworks, 
riots    [350].     Chicago,    Democratic 
Convention     [355],    37;     "World's 
Fair  "  dedication  [354] ,  63 ;  cholera, 
quarantine  enforced,  54 ;   "  Corion  " 
seizes  British  sealers,  37.    Foreign 
trade    [357]  ;    Forster,   Mr.    J.  W., 
Secretary     of      State      [357],      39. 
Harrison,    Pres.,    attitude    towards 
the  Chilian  Government  [3481  ;  Mes- 
sage [356] ,  6.    Idaho  strike  [351  ] ,  43 ; 
peace  restored,  45 ;  Immigration  Bill 
[349].     Kansas,  Coffeyville,  Dalton 
gang  attempt  to  rob,  60.    Louisville, 
attempts  to  bum  the  city,  23.    Minis- 
ter returns  to  Italj',  29 ;  Mississippi 
River,  highest  point  registered,  29, 
35.     New  York    Central    Railroad, 
attempt  to  rifle  a  car,  11 ;  Columbian 
celebrations  [352],  61,  63;  Episcopa- 
lian Cathedral,  comer-stone  laid,  78 ; 
Military  parade  [362,  61 ;  Stock  Ex- 
change, interference  with  business, 
2;  telephone  opened,  63.    Pittsbltig, 
warrants  issued,  76;  Presidential  elec- 
tion [355],   [356],  34,  67.    RE^'ENUE 
[357] .     Silver  Bills  [349] ,  18, 19,  43 ; 
Souvenir  silver  coins  [350]  ;  Strikes 
[351],  17,  51,  52.    Utah,  discoverj'of 
gold-field,    77.       War    Department 
adopts  the  magazine  rifle,  57 ;  "Work- 
men's riots  [361]  ;  Wyoming,  River- 
side, encounter  between  "rustlers" 
and  officers,  22 


Valmy,  Battle  of,  centenary,  57 


Vane,  Mr.  H.  de  V.,  establishes  his  claim 
to  the  Barony  of  Barnard,  32 

Vauohan,  Dr.,  Airchbp.  of  Westminster, 
17 ;  enthroned,  27 ;  invested  with  th& 
pallium,  61 

Veragua,  Duke  of,  Spanish  Commissioner 
at  Chicago,  76 

Viand,  Lieut.  J. ,  received  at  the  French 
Academy,  21 

VICTORIA.— Banks  and  Institutions, 
collapse  of  [3721,  [3741;  Berry,  Sir 
G.,  his  fiscal  scheme  [373].  Elec- 
tion, general  [873],  24.  Higinbot- 
HAM,  Mr.,  death  [376].  Ministby, 
reconstructed  [372]  ;  Munro,  Mr., 
Agent-Gen.  in  London  [372]  ;  charge 
against  [876] .  Parliament,  the  New 
[373]  ;  Pearson,  Mr.  C,  Secretary  to 
the  Agent-Gen.  [376] .  Railway  Com- 
panies, controversy  [374]  ;  Revenue 
[376] 

Victoria  Channel  lighthouse  struck  by  a 
steamer  69 

VOLCANOES.— Etna,  Mt.,  43;  Gunona 
Awa,  33 ;  Hawaii,  76 ;  Vesuvius,  Mt., 
34 

Volunteer  manoeuvres,  23 

Officers,  decorations  conferred,  69 

VuLKoviTCH,  Dr.,  death,  12 


Wales,  Prince  of,  at  Warwick,  37 

Prince  George  of,  Duke  of  York,  81 

Walmer  Castle,  heirlooms  presented  by 
Mr.  F.  Smith,  24 

Walsall  Anarchists  arrested,  2;  sent- 
enced, 20 

Walter  v.  Steinkopff,  decision,  33 

Waterspout  bursts  over  Fiinfkirohen, 
Hungary,  28 

Watson,  Mr.  W.,  conveyed  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  74 

Welsh  Disestablishment  Committee, 
Shrewsbury  [123] 

WEST  INDIES,— Bahama  Islands,  tele- 
graph cable  [362].  Barbadoes, 
population  [362].  Cuba  Budget 
[362] ;  Franchise  extended  [862] . 
Hayti,  Hippoljrte,  Pres.,  attempt  to 
assassinate  [362].  Jamaica,  trade 
[362].  San  Domingo,  Heureaux, 
Pres.,  re-elected  [362] 

Wheat,  the  lowest  price,  69 

White,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  G.  S.,  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India,  71 

Wines,  sale  of,  31 

WiNSFORD,  serious  riot,  64 

WiRRAL  Railway,  first  sod  cut,  63 

Women's  Emancipation  Union,  Birming- 
ham, 64 

Suffrage  Bill,  meeting  in  support  of 

the,  25 

Woolwich  Arsenal,  discovery  of  gun- 
powder, 26 
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Translated  into  English.  By  Robert 
Williams.     Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6(/. 

ARMSTRONG  (G.  F.  Savagre-). 

POEMS  :  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  Fcp.  8vo. 
65. 

KING  SAUL.      (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  I.)     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

KING  DA  VID.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  II.)     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

KING  SOLOMON.  (The  Tragedy  of 
Israel,  Part  III.)     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

UGONE  :  A  Tragedy.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

A  GARLAND  FROM  GREECE :  Poems. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

STORIES  OF  WICKLOW:  Poems.  Fcp. 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MEPHISTOPHELES  IN  BROAD- 
CLOTH:  b,  Ssitltc.     Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

ONE  IN  THE  INFINITE  :  a  Poem.  Cr. 
8vo.  7s.  6«/. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ED- 
MUND y.  ARMSTRONG.  Fcp.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

ARMSTRONG  (Edmund  J.). 

POETICAL  WORKS.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
ESSA  YS  AND  SKETCHES.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

ARMSTRONG  (Edward),  Queen's  College. 
Oxford. 

ELIZABETH  FARNESE  :  The  Terma- 
gant of  Spain.     8vo.  i6s. 


ARNOLD  (Sir  Edwin,  K.C.I.E.). 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD  :  or,  the 
Great   Consummation.      A   Poem.      Cr.  | 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Presentation   Edition.      With   Illustrations  ! 
by  W.  HoLMAN  Hunt,  &c.    4to.  205.  net. 

SEAS  AND  LANDS.  Reprinted  letters 
from  the  *  Daily  Telegraph'.  With  71 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

POTIPHAR'S  WIFE,  and  other  Poems. 
Cr.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

ADZUM A, or  the  Japanese  Wife.     A  Play.  | 
L  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  6d,  net. 


ARNOLD  (T.,  D.D.),  formerly  Head  Master 
of  Rugby  School. 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON  MO- 
DERN HISTORY.     8vo.  75.  6d, 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS,  Svo.7s.6d. 

ASHLEY  (W.  J.,  M.A). 

ENGLISH  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  AND 
THEORY.  Part  I.  The  Middle  Ages. 
Cr.  8vo.  5s.     Part  II. 

ATELIER  {THE)  DU  LYS :  or.  An  Art 
Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Mademoiselle  Mori  *•  Cr. 
8vo.  25.  6d. 

BY  the  same  Author. 

MADEMOISELLE  MORI:  a  Tale  of 
Modern  Rome.     Cr.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

THAT  CHILD.  Illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne.     Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

UNDER  A  CLOUD.     Cr.  8vo.     25.  6d. 

THE  FIDDLER  OF  LUGAU.  With 
Illustrations  by  W.  Ralston.  Cr. 
8vO.   25.  6rf. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  REVOLUTION, 
With  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staniland. 
Cr.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

HESTER'S  VENTURE  :  a  Novel.  Cr. 
8vo.  25.  6d. 

IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME :  a  Tale  of  the 
Peasant  War  in  Germany.  Cr.  8vo. 
25.  6d. 

THE  YOUNGER  SISTER  :  a  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.  65. 

BACON  (Francis). 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  j.  Speddlng  and  D.  D.  Heath. 
7  vols.  8vo.  £^  135.  6d. 

LETTERS  AND  LIFE,  INCLUDING 
ALL  HIS  OCCASIONAL  WORKS. 
Edited  by  J.   Speddino.      7  vols.    8vo. 

THE  ESSAYS:  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whatelv,  D.D.     8vo.  loj.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS:  with  Introduction,  Notes 
and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.  2 
vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  65.  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  I<ntroduction  and  Notes,  in 
I  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  25.  61/. 


BADMINTON        LIBRARY      (THE), 

Edited  by  the  Dukk  of  Beaufort,  K.G., 
assisted  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 

ATHLETICS  AND  FOOTBALL.  By 
Montague  Shearman.  With  51  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d. 
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BADMINTON      LIBRARY     (THE)— 
continued, 

BOATING,  By  W.  B.  WoODGATE.  With 
49  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  los,  6d, 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY,  By 
Harding  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 
Lascelles.  With  76  Illu.strations.  Cr. 
8vo.  I05.  6d. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  63  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d. 

CYCLING,  By  Viscount  Bury  (Earl  of 
Albemarle),  K.C.M.G.,  and  G.  Lacy 
Hillier.  With  89  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.  loj.  6c/. 

DRIVING.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
With  65  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  lOi.  6d. 

FENCING,  BOXING  AND  WREST- 
LING,  By  Walter  H.  Pollock,  F.  C. 
Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Michell 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  42 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d, 

FISHING.  By  H.  Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

Vol.  I.  Salmon,  Trout  and  Grayling. 
With  158  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. 
10^.  6d. 

Vol.  II.    Pike  and  other  Coarse  Fish. 
With    132    Illustrations.      Cr.    8vo.  j 
los.  6d,  I 

GOLF.  By  Horace  Hutchinson,  the  Rt.  < 
Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Andrew  ' 
Lang,  Sir  W.  G.  Simpson,  Bart.,  &c.  \ 
With  88  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d,  1 

HUNTING,  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
K.G.,  and  Mowbray  Morris.  With  53 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  to5.  6d, 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dent, 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  W.  M.  Conway, 
Douglas  Fkeshfield,  C.  E.  Mathews, 
C.  PiLKiNGTON,  and  other  Writers.  With 
108  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLECHASING, 
By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
W.  G.  Craven,  &c.  With  56  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.  1 05.  6d. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  &c.  With  59 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d, 

SHOO  TING.  By  Lord  Walsinoham  and 
Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart. 

Vol.  I.    Field  and  Covert.     With  105 
Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d. 

Vol.  II.    Mt>or  and  Marsh.     With  65 
Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d, 


BADMINGTON  LIBRARY  (THE)— 
continued, 
SKATING,CURLING,TOBOGGANINO 
AND  OTHl.R  ICE  SPORTS,  By  T.  M. 
Heathcote,  C.  G.  Tebbutt,  T.  Max- 
well WiTHAM,  the  Rev.  John  Kerr,' 
Ormond  Hake  and  Colonel  Buck.  With 
284  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RACKETS 
AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and  C.  G. 
Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bouverie 
and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With  79  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.  I05.  6d. 

BAQEHOT  (Walter). 
BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES.     8vo.  12s. 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES.     8vo.  los.  6d. 

LITERARY  STUDIES.     2  vols.  8vo.  281. 

THE  POSTULATES  OF  ENGLISH  PO- 
LITICAL ECONOMY.     Cr.  8vo.  2S,  6d. 

BAGWELL  (Richard,  LL.D.). 
IRELAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS, 
(3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.  From  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Northmen  to  the  year 
1578.  8vo.  32s.  Vol.  III.  1578-1603. 
8vo.  1 8s. 

BAIN  (Alexander). 
MENTAL    AND    MORAL    SCIENCE, 
Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d. 

SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 
8vo.  155. 

EMO TIONS  AND  THE  WILL.    8vo.  155. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  AND  INDUC- 
TIVE.    Part  I.  4s.     Part  II.  6j.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  ESS  A  YS,     Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.). 
EIGHT  YEARS  IN  CE  YLON.     With  6 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  35.  6</. 

THE  RIFLE  AND  THE  HOUND  IN 
CEYLON.  6  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo. 
3*.  6d. 

BALL  (The  Rt  Hon.  J.  T.). 
THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  OF- IRE- 
LAND,   (1537.1889.)    Svo.  7*.  6rf. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  SYSTEMS  OPERA. 
TIVE  IN  IRELAND,  from  the  Invasion 
of  Henry  the  Second  to  the  Union  (1172- 
1800).    8vo.  6s. 

BARING-GOULD  (Rev.  S.). 
CURIOUS  MYTHS  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.     Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.     2  vols.  js.  . 

BARRAUD  (Clement  WUliam,  S.J.). 

SAINT  THOMAS  OF  CANTERBURY 
AND  SAINT  ELIZABETH  OF  HU^^ 
GARY  ;  HvaXoxvt^Xix^scKaa-  S^A.'iff*^  - 
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BEACONSFIELD  The  Earl  oO. 

yOVEI.S  AM)  TALKS.  Cheap  Kdil ion. 
Complete  in  ii  voU.  Cr.  ^vo.  1 5.  each, 
boards:   is.  ful.  each,  cloth. 

l'/l'/A\  i.h/:  y. 

A/A'oy.  /.\/".\.  :-.. 

<  it.MAh'IXI  /■7./-.1//.V';.  s'-.. 

///-.VA7/-  If  A    II-  \iri  I 

Vl  \h  1 1  A.  I'A  \i  NllK 

SOVEl.S  ASn  VALES.  Ihe  Hui^heir 
den  l-.djtu'M.  Witli  .•  l*ortr.i!i>  ..nd  ii 
Vi'iMclUs.      II    vi»l*«.     Cr.  ^^l  .  4.'J. 

BECKER   Professor  . 

CiALLl'S  :  or.  Ki'i-.Kin  Sccne^^  in  the  'I'ltnr 
of  .-Xiij^iistu-.     Ii!u-ir.iH-d     PnHt*»\i).  7J   f^./. 

CIIARICLES  :  <ir.  r.luhtr.ui..n>  ot  the 
Priv.ile  Life  of  the  .\iicicnt  (i  recks. 
Illustiattd.      1\»M  >\o.  7*.  h>{. 

BELL  (Mrs.  Hughi. 

CUAMHER  CoyfEDIES:  .i  C«!ieL:ion  of 
I*la\s  ai'.d  .MiMiiIo^ue**  for  the  IV.iwini; 
Kooni.     Cr.  >vo.  ^.^. 

SL'KSEKY  COMEPfES.  TNseUc  I  my 
Plays  fi If  v.hi'.i!:rM.       I't-ip.  *^vo.  Ii    Oi. 

BENT  (J.  Theodore,  FS  .\..  IK. (is.  . 
THE  RriSEP  CITIES  OF  MAS 
mtSAI  AM)  bein-  a  Kccoid  of 
|-!\ca\aiii>n  aiid  l-.\j'l.'raii«»fi  j:i  iN)I. 
With  a  Ch.ijnn  on  the  Oiient.r.iiin  and 
Mensuratiiii".  i-f  the  'reniplf*..  H\  K  M. 
\V.  Su  \''  \\  ilh  s  M.ip"  a-ul  I'laris.  i  ^ 
IMates.  and  io|  I!]iis(ra(ior««  in  the  'Ii-\t. 
bvo.   1^5. 

BOYD    A.  K.  H..  on.  . 

rii7:.vrv-/'7i7:     years    of    sr. 

J.N7^A7-.  li'.S.    i>^>  iN<*i.       2   \oN.    -^No. 
Vol.    1.    *^^l•.    iji.      \\<\.    II.    15s. 

ACTrM.W  HOLIDAYS  (iF  A  ClflX^ 
TRY  /MK'.Sf^V.     C:.  -.0.   <,.  (,./. 

CHASOET)  ASPECTS  OF  VS 
CHASdEP  TRl'THS.     Cr.  >vo.  u-  ^.'. 

C()M.\ri)\  PLACE  VlilLOSOVHER. 

Cr.   Nvo.    \i     tui. 

CorSSEL  AM)  CityfFoRT  FROM  A 
CITY  Fl'LVir.     Lr.   -xu.    u.  'h/. 

CRITICAL  ESSAYS  OF  A  CiHW TRY 
PARSt).\       C:.    >vo.    ^.i.  t.' 

EAST  COAST  PAYS  AM)  MEMO 
HIES      Cr.   ^\o     t\    t  i 

URAVER  niOlitins  OF  A  Cnl\ 
TRY  PARSlf.W  Ihiee  ^encv  Cr 
S\o.    .<j    ' ./    f^ich. 

LASPSCAPES.  CHIRCIIES  AM) 
MORALITIES.     C:.  ^^o.  31.  6./. 


BOYD  jA.  K.  H.,  n.D.i.     .t '.Mi •*../. 

LEISL'RE    HOrRS    l\    TO\{\\\      C: 
Hvo.  3i.  61/. 

LESSOSS  OF  MIDDLE  AGE.     Cr.  s^o 

\s.  t»L 

OCR  LITTLE  LIFE.  Two  Scnc*  Cr. 
Svo.  35.  Cti.  each. 

OCR  HOMELY  COMEDY  ASD  TRA- 
(iEDY.     Cr    Mo.  3$.  t\L 

PRESEST     DAY     THOVGHTS,       C:. 

RFC  RE  A  TIOSS  OF  A  C(H  '.V  TR  Y 
PARSOS  Three  >cr:r^.  Cr.  >xo. 
3t.  (*i.  each.  .Mmi  i«.i  M:ric<'.  Popu'ax 
Kd:tu>n.     >\o.  i^i. 

SEASIDE  MVSISGS.     Cr    mo   31.  f^.? 

SI'S  DAY  AFTERS'OOSS  IS  IHt. 
PARISH  CIU'RCH  OF  A  SCOTTISH 
rSIVERSITY  CITY.     cr.  **vo    ,,...•. 

'T(f  MEET  THE  DAY  ihr-.j^i  :ht 
Chri«»ti,in  Ve.ir:  hein*;  a  Tc*t  «»f  Script  j re. 
with  ..n  (>ri;:inal  MeditatiMf-;  .»iid  a  Siuri 
Stlek.l:iiM   i!i   \'t■r^e  f»  r    Kvtr\   P.i\ .       t  t 

BRASSEVLadyi. 

.1     \'oYA(iE     IS    THE       SLSHEAM. 
itlR  HOME  OS   THE   t)CEAS  Ft*R 
ELEVES   MOSTHS. 

I.ili:.ir;     hdi*.n.»n.       With    >    Map*    a    i 

Ch.irt'^.atid  1  ]**  I'lu'.tratior.s    •*\t>.  ji> 
C.i:n:ii.-t    l.dith if.        Witli    .Map   ard   t4t 

llIii'.iraiio:i».     C:.  >\t>.  7s.  dii. 
•  >i\\i.t    Library'     Lditfr.       With     '*■ 

Illustration*..     C  r.  >\«'.    n.  '>■». 
P(.>pular  Ldilioii.    With  (<o  Iliu«tratiD')>. 

.4 to.  t^i.  scurd.  II   cl«'th. 
Schi'il  I'!(l;tion.     With  37  IIlLMralu^n*. 

l*"cp.   -M.  cloth,  ot    \s.  whi:c    par^J  • 

rr.ent. 

SLSSHISE  ASD  STORM  IS  THE 
EAST. 

Librar\  Kdition.  With  2  Map»  ard 
114   IllastrationA.     S\o.    stt. 

Cabinet  I\ditu>n.  W'tih  2  Map«  ar.d 
114   Illustraiion^.     Cr.  !*\o.  71.  &f 

Popular    Mdition.      With   103   IIIu»tra 
li«m)>.     4I0.  6i/.  s<.ucd,   Ii    clolh. 

IS  THE  TRADES.  THE  TROPICS, 
ASD   THE     ROARISG  FORTIES' 

Cabinet  LditK«n  With  Map  and  riv» 
riliistrati«>nH.     Cr.  >\o.  72    &#. 

IVp-jla;  Lditior,  With  i>«  Illufttia- 
tuiMN.     4ti>.  (n/.  «cAed.  IS.  cloth. 

THE  LAST  VitYAt^E  TO  ISDIA  ASP 
Al'STRAl  lA  I.\  THE  SCSBEAM  . 
\\'i'.h  Chartv  and  Map«.  and  40  Illu^tra- 
liitri'  in  Ni(>!iotonc  2o  fulbpajcc  .  and 
nearly  .'iai  Iil:.<>iratiim»  ir,  the  Tcit  frofn 
I>ra\«int;sb>  K.  T    PrriviiiiT      >«o.  m. 
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BRASSEY  (LaAjy— continued. 

THREE  VOYAGES  IN  THE  'SUN- 
BEAM', Popular  Edition.  With  346 
Illustrations.     4to.  23.  6d. 

BRAY  (Charles). 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY : 
or,  Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.    Cr.  8vo.  5s . 

BRENDA. 
OLD  ENGLAND'S  STORY  IN  LITTLE 
WORDS  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 
With  29  Illustrations.     Imp.  i6mo.  35. 6d, 

WITHOUT  A  REFERENCE,  A  Story. 
Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d, 

BRIGHT  (Rev.  J.  Franck,  D.D.),  Master 
of  University  College,  Oxford. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  4  vols. 
Cr.  8vo. 

Period  I. — Mediaeval  Monarchy  :   The 

Departure  of  the  Romans  to  Richard 

III.     From  A.D.  449  to  1485.    45.  6^. 
Period  II. — Personal  Monarchy :  Henry 

VII.  to  James   II.      From   1485   to 

1688.     55. 
Period  III. — Constitutional  Monarchy: 

William  and  Mary  to  William  IV. 

From  1689  to  1837.     71.  6d, 
Period  IV. — The  Growth  of  Democracy : 

Victoria.     From  1837  to  1880.    65. 

BUCKLE  (Henry  Thomas). 
HISTORY     OF     CIVILISATION     IN 
ENGLAND   AND   FRANCE,  SPAIN 
AND  SCOTLAND.   3  vols.   Cr.8vo.245. 

BULL  (Thomas). 
HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE  MAN- 
AGEMENT   OF    THEIR    HEALTH 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF   PREG- 
NANCY.    Fcp.  8vo.  I*.  6d, 

THE  MA  TERN  A  L  MA  NAGEMENT 
OF  CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE.     Fcp.  8vo.  i*.  6d, 

BUTLER  (Samuel). 
Op,  I.  EREWHON,    Cr.  8vo.  55. 

op.  2.  THE  FAIR  HAVEN.  A  Work 
in  defence  of  the  Miraculous  Element  in 
our  Lord's  Ministry.     Cr.  8vo.  75.  6(i. 

op.  3.  LIFE  AND  HABIT,  An  Essay 
after  a  Completer  View  of  Evolution. 
Cr.  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

op.  4.  EVOLUTION,  OLD  AND  NEW. 
Cr.  8vo.  1 05.  6d, 

op.  5.  UNCONSCIOUS  MEMORY.  Cr. 
8vo,  ys.  6rf. 

op.  6.  ALPS  AND  SANCTUARIES  OF 
PIEDMONT  AND  CANTON  TICINO. 
Illustrated.     Pott  4to.  105.  6d. 

op,  7.  SELECTIONS  FROM  OPS,  1-6. 
With  Remarks  on  Mr.  Romanes*  '  Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals  \    Cr.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


BUTLER  (Samuei)— continued, 

op.  8.  LUCK,  OR  CUNNING,  AS  THE 
MAIN  MEANS  OF  ORGANIC  MODI- 
PICA  TION  ?    Cr.  8vo.  ys.  6d, 

Op.  9.  EX  VOTO,  An  Account  oi  the 
Sacro  Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo- 
Sesia.     105.  6d, 

HOLBEIN'S  '  LA  DANSE  \  A  Note  on 
a  Drawing  called  '  La  Danse '.     35. 

CARLYLE  (Thomas). 
LAST  WORDS  OF  THOMAS  CAR- 
L  YLE  —  Wotton  Reinfred  —  Excursion 
(Futile  Enough)  to  Paris — Letters  to 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  &c.  Cr.  8vo. 
65.  6d.  net. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE:  a  History  of  his 
Life.  By  J.  A.  Froude.  I795-i835.  2 
vols.  Cr.  8vo.  ys.  1834-1881.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.  75. 

CHESNEY  (Lieut-General  Sir  Geors:e\ 

INDIAN  POLITY :  a  View  of  the  System 
of  Administration  in  India.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged. 

CHETWYND  (Sir  George,  Bart). 

!      RACING       REMINISCENCES      AND 
EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  TURF.    2 
I  vols.  8vo.  21S. 

CHILD  (Gilbert  W.). 

CHURCH  AND  STATE  UNDER  THE 
TUDORS,    8vo.  15s. 

CHILTON  (E.). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FAILURE,  and 
other  Tales.     Fcp.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

CHISHOLM  (G.  G.). 

HANDBOOK  OF  COMMERCIAL  GEO- 
GRAPHY,   With  29  Maps.   8vo.io9.net. 

CLERKE  (Agnes  M.). 

FAMILIAR  STUDIES  IN  HOMER. 
Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

CLODD  (Edward). 

THE  STORY  OF  CREATION:  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

CLUTTERBUCK  (W.  J.). 

ABOUT    CEYLON    AND     BORNEO  : 

being    an    Account    of   Two    Visits   to 

I         Ceylon,  one  to  Borneo,  and    How  we 

Fell    Out   on  our   Homeward   Journey 

With  47  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  los.  6tf* 

COLENSO  (J.  W.,   D.D.,  late  Bishop  of 
Natal). 

THE     PENTATEUCH     AND     BOOK 
OF     JOSHUA     CRITICALV.X     -tlw 
\         AMINED.    Q.t,  %s^.  ^^. 
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COBAYN  (L.  N.). 

ATHERSTONE  PRIORY:  a  Tale.  Cr. 
8vo.  25.  6d. 

CONINGTON  (John). 

THE  jEWEID  of  VIRGIL,  Translated 
into  English  Verse.     Cr.  8vo.  65. 

THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL,  Translated 
into  English  Prose.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

COPLESTON  (Reginald  Stephen,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Colombo). 

BUDDHISM,  PRIMITIVE  AND  PRE- 
SENT. IN  MAGADHA  AND  IN 
CEYLON.     8vo.   i6s. 

COX  (The  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.,  Bart.,  M.A.). 

A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  with  a  sketch  of 
the  subsequent  History  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  11  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr. 
8vo.  75.  6d, 

CRAKE  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

EDWY  THE  FAIR  :  or,  The  First  Chro- 
nicle of  iEscendune.     Cr.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

ALFGAR  THE  DANE  :  or,  the  Second 
Chronicle  of  iCscendune.     Cr.  8vo.  25. 6d, 

THE  RIVAL  HEIRS:  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  iCscendune.  Cr. 
8vo.  25.  6d. 

THE    HOUSE    OF    WALDERNE.      A  I 
Tale  of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in 
the  Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars.     Cr.  8vo. 
25.  6d. 

BRIAN  FITZ-COUNT.  A  Story  of  Wal- 
lingford  Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey. 
Cr.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  UNDER 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  A.D,  30-476. 
Crown  8vo.  75.  6rf. 

CREIGHTON    (MandeU,     D.D.,    LL.D., 
Bishop  of  Peterborough). 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY  DURING 
THE  REFORMATION.  8vo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  1378-1464,  325.;  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.,  1464- 15 18,  245. 

CROZIER  (John  Beattie,  M.D.). 

CIVILISATION  AND  PROGRESS, 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  and 
with  New  Preface.  More  fully  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  New  Organon  used  in 
the  solution  of  its  problems.     8vo.  14s. 


CRUMP  (A.). 

A  SHORT  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  FOR- 
MATION OF  POLITICAL  OPINION, 
&om  the  reign  of  the  Great  Families  to 
^      tht  Advent  of  Democracy.    8vo,  7$.  6d. 
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CRUMP  {A.)— continued, 

AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE 
CAUSES  OF  THE  GREAT  FALL 
IN  PRICES  which  took  place  cpinci- 
dently  with  the  Demonetisation  of  Silver 
by  Germany.     8vo.  65. 

CURZON  (The  Hon.  Geors:e  N.,    M.P.« 

late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford). 

PERSIA  AND  THE  PERSIAN  QUES- 
TION, With  9  Maps,  96  Illustrations, 
Appendices,  and  an  Index.  2  vols.  8vo. 
425. 

DANTE. 

LA  COMMEDIA  DI  DANTE,  A  New 
Text,  carefully  Revised  with  the  aid  of 
the  most  recent  Editions  and  Collations. 
Sm.  8vo.  65. 

DAVIDSON  (W.  L.). 

THE  LOGIC  OF  DEFINITION  EX- 
PLAINED AND  APPLIED.  Cr.  8vo. 
65. 

LEADING  AND  IMPORTANT  ENG- 
LISH WORDS  EXPLAINED  AND 
EXEMPLIFIED.     Fcp.  8vo.  35.  6t/. 

DEAD  SHOT  (THE) :  or,  Sportsman's  Com- 
plete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the 
Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and 
Finishing  Lessons  on  the  Art  of  Shooting 
Game  of  all  kinds,  also  Game  Driving, 
Wild-Fowl  and  Pigeon  Shooting,  Dog 
Breaking,  &c.  By  Marksman.  Cr.  8vo. 
I05.  6d. 

DELAND  (Margaret,  Author  of  Mohn 
Ward ').  -^ 

THE  STORY  OF  A  CHILD.     Cr.  8vo. 

DE   LA  SAUSSAYE  (Professor  Chan- 

tepie). 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
RELIGION.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Coi.- 
YER  Fhrgusson  (nie  Max  Mu'llkr).  Cr. 
8vo.  125.  6d, 

DE  SALIS  (Mrs.). 

CAKES  AND  CONFECTIONS  ji  LA 
MODE.     Fcp,  8vo.  15.  6d. 

DRESSED  GAME  AND  POULTRY  ^ 
LA  MODE.     Fcp.  8vo.  15.  6d. 

DRESSED  VEGETABLES  A  LA  MODE. 
Fcp.  8vo.  15.  6d. 

DRINKS  k  LA  MODE.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6c/. 

ENTREES  i  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  t<vo. 
15.  6d. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS.  Suggestions 
and  Descriptions.     Fcp.  8vo.  15.  6d. 
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DE  SALIS  (Mrs.)— iTOH/inMfJ. 

NEW-LAID  EGGS:  Hints  for  Amateur 
Poultry  Rearers.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

OYSTERS  i  LA  MODE,  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6rf. 

PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY  i  LA 
MODE.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

SAVOURIES  ^  LA  MODE,  Fcp.  Svo. 
IS.  6<i. 

SOUPS  AND  DRESSED  FISH  i  LA 
MODE.     Fcp.  Svo.  IS.  6d. 

SWEETS  AND  SUPPER  DISHES  i 
LA  MODE.     Fcp.  Svo.  is.  6d, 

TEMPTING  DISHES  FOR  SMALL 
INCOMES,     Fcp.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

WRINKLES  AND  NOTIONS  FOR 
EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.  Cr.  Svo. 
IS.  6d. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE  (Alexis). 

DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA,  2  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.  i6s. 

DOROTHY  WALLIS :  an  Autobiography. 
With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 


DOUGALL  (L.). 

BEGGARS    ALL: 
^s.  6ii. 


a    Novel.      Cr.   Svo. 


DOWELL  (Stephen). 

A  HISTORY  OF  TAXATION  AND 
TAXES  IN  ENGLAND,  from  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  Year  1885.  (4  vols. 
Svo.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  History  of 
Taxation,  21s.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The 
History  of  Taxes,  21s. 

DOYLE  (A.  Conan). 

MICAH  CLARKE,  A  Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vig- 
nette.    Cr.  Svo.  3s.  td. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  POLESTAR  : 
and  other  Tales.     Cr.  Svo.  3s.  td. 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
SERIES  (THE) :  a  Series  of  Works 
undertaken  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

CODEX  RESCRIPTUS  DUBLINENSIS 
OF  ST.  MAT  I  HEW.  By  T.  K.  Abbott. 
4to.  21S. 

KVANGELIORUM  VERSIO  ANTE- 
HIERONYMIANA  EX  CODICE 
USSERIANO  (DUBLINENSI).  By 
T.  K.  Abbott.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.  21s. 

SHORT  NOTES  ON  ST,  PAUL'S 
EPISTLES  TO  THE  ROMANS, 
CORINTHIANS,  GALATIANS,EPH- 
ESIANS  AND  PHILIPPIANS,  By 
T.  K.  Abbott.    Fcp.  Svo.  4s. 


DUBLIN       UNIVERSITY       PRESS 
SERIES  {THE)— continued. 

GREEK  GEOMETRY  FROM  THALES 
TO  EUCLID.  By  G.  J.  Allman.  Svo. 
los.  6d. 

THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS.  By  W.  S. 
BuRNSiDE  and  A.  W.  Panton.  8vo. 
I2S.  6d. 

SEQUEL  TO  EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS, 
By  John  Casey.     Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  OF  THE 
CONIC  SECTIONS.  By  John  Casev. 
Cr.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

EU  MEN  IDES  OF  .ESCHYLUS,  With 
Metrical  English  Translation.  By  J.  F. 
Davies.     Svo.  7s. 

DUBLIN  TRANSLATIONS  INTO 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  VERSE, 
Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    8vo.  6$. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON, 
By  K.  P.  Graves.    3  vols.     15s.  each. 

ADDENDUM  TO  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
WILLIAM  ROWAN  HAMILTON, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.     Svo.  6d.  sewed. 

PARABOLA,  ELLIPSE  AND  HYPER- 
BOLA.   By  K.  W.  Griffin.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MEDICAL  LANGUAGE  OF  ST,  LUKE, 
By  W.  K.  HoBART.     Svo.  i6s. 

ESSAYS  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie.     Svo.  los.  6d. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  MORPHOLOGY  OF 
VERTEBRATA,  By  A.  Macalistkr. 
Svo.  los.  6d. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  OTHER 
TRACTS.  By  James  MacCullaoh. 
Svo.  15s. 

PARMENIDES  OF  PLATO,  Text,  with 
Introduction,  Analysis,  &c.  By  T. 
Maguire.    Svo.  75.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC.  By  W. 
H.  S.  MoNCK.     Cr.  Svo.  5s. 

EXAMPLES  ON  THE  ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY  OF  PLANE  CONICS. 
By  R.  A.  Roberts.    Cr.  Svo.  5s. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  CARO- 
LINE BOWLES.  By  R.  Southev. 
Edited  by  E.  Dowden.     Svo.  141. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
DUBLIN,  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J. 
W.  Stubbs.    Svo.  12s.  6d, 

THE  JENEID  OF  VIRGIL,  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  W, 
J.  Thornhill.     Cr.  Svo.  7s.  6rf. 

CICERO'S  CORRESPONDENCE.  ByR. 
Y.Tyrrell.  VoIs.I.,II.,III.  Svo.eachx2s. 

THE  ACHARNIANS  OF  ARISTO- 
PHANES, translated  into  ^Tv^^vdcw'^««fc 
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DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
SERIES  {TliR\— continued. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  Translation  and 
Notes.     By  T.  E.  Webb.     8vo.  12s.  6d. 

THE  VEIL  OF  ISIS :  a  Series  of  Essays 
on  Idealism.  By  T.  E.  Webb.  8vo. 
los.  6d. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  HOMERIC 
POEMS.     By  G.  Wilijin.     8vo.  6j. 

EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 
Bart.,  M.A.,  and  by  C.  Sankey,  M.A. 
Fcp.  Svo.  with  Maps,  2J.  6d.  each. 

The  Athenian  Empire  from  the  Flig^ht  of 
Xerxes  to  the  Fall  of  Athens.  By  the 
Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.  With 
5  Maps. 

Rome  to  its  Capture  by  the  Gauls.  By 
WiLHELM  Ihne.     With  a  Map. 

The  Roman  Triumvirates.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Ely.     With  a  Map. 

'  The  Spartan  and  Theban  Supremacies. 

By  Charles  Sankey,  M.A,  With  5  Maps. 

Rome  and  Carthag^e,  the  Punic  Wars. 
By  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A.  With  9 
Maps  and  Plans. 

The  Gracchi,  Marius,  and  Sulla.  By  A. 
H.  Beesly,  M.A.     With  2  Maps. 

The  Early  Roman  Empire.  From  the 
Assassination  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the 
Assassination  of  Domitian.  By  the  Rev. 
W.     Wolfe    Capes,     M.A.       With    2 

Maps. 

The  Roman  Empire  of  the  Second 
Century,  or  the  Ag^e  of  the  Antonines. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Wolfe  Capes,  M.A. 
With  2  Maps. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  By  the  Rev. 
Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.  With  4 
Maps. 

The  Rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire.  By 
Arthur  M.  Curteis,  M.A.  With  8  Maps. 


EPOCHS    OF    MODERN    HISTORY. 

Edited  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  Maps,  25.  6d.  each. 

The  Beg^ning  of  the  Middle  Ages.     By 

the  Very  Rev.  Richard  William  Church, 
M.A.,  &€.,  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  With 
3  Maps. 

The  Normans  in  Europe.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.    With  3  Maps. 

The  Crusades.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W. 
Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.     With  a  Map. 

The  Early  Plantagenets.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
With  2  Maps. 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTGRY— 

continued. 

Edward    the  Third.      By  the   Rev.    W. 

Warburton,  M.A.    With  3  Maps  and  3 
Genealogical  Tables. 

The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York ;  with 
the  Conquest  and  Loss  of  France.  By 
James  Gairdner.    With  5  Maps. 

The  Early  Tudors.     By  the  Rev.  C.  E. 

MOBERLY,  M.A. 

The  Era  of  the  Protestant  ReTolutton. 

By  F.  Seebohm.     With  4  Maps  and  12 
Diagrams. 

The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  M.  Creighton,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  With  5  Maps  and  4 
Genealogical  Tables. 

The  First  Two  Stuarts  and  the  Puritan 
Revolution  (1603-1660).  By  Samuel 
Rawson  Gardiner.    With  4  Maps. 

The  English  Restoration  and  Louis 
XIV.  (1648-1678).    By  Osmund  Airy. 

The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts;  and  Western 
Europe  from  1678  to  1697.  ^Y  ^^  I^^v. 
Edward   Hale,   M.A.      With  11    Maps 

and  Plans. 

The  Age  of  Anne.  By  E.  £.  Morris, 
M.A.     With  7  Maps  and  Plans. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War,  161 8- 1648.  By 
Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  With  a  Map. 

The  Early  Hanoverians.  By  £.  E. 
Morris,  M.A.    With  9  Maps  and  Plans. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  By  F.  W.  Longman. 
With  2  Maps. 

The  War  of  American  Independence,  1775- 
1783.     By  J.  M.  Ludlow.     With  4  Maps. 

The  French  Revolution,  1789-1795.  By 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Gardiner.    With  7  Maps. 

The  Epoch  of  Reform,  1830- 1850.  By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 


EPOCHS  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mandell 
Creighton,  D.D„  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough.    Fcp.  Svo.  25.  6d.  each. 

The    Engflish  Church  in  other   Lands. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Tucker. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land.    By  the  Rev.  Georoe  G.  Perry. 

A  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
By  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick. 

A  History  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    By  J.  Bass  Mullinger,  M.A. 

The  Church  of  the  Early  Fathers.     By 
A.  Plummer,  D.D. 

The  Church  and   the  Roman  Emfure. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr. 
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EPOCHS  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY— 

continued. 

The  Church  and  the  Puritans  (1570- 1660). 
By  H.  Offley  Wakeman,  M.A. 

The  Evang^elical  Revival  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Overton. 

The  Church  and  the  Eastern  Empire* 
By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer. 

Hildebrand  and  his  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens. 

The  English  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A. 

The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen.  By 
Ugo  Balzani. 

The  Arian  Controversy.  By  H.  M. 
Gwatkin,  M.A. 

The  Counter- Reformation.  By  A.  W. 
Ward. 

\A^cliffe  and  Early  Movements  of  Re- 
form.    By  Reginald  L.  Poole,  M.A. 

EPOCHS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Bushnkll  Hart, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard 
College*  U.S.A.     Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6ii.  each. 

The  Colonies  (1492-1750).  By  Reuhen 
Gold  Thwaites,  Secretary  of  tlie  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

Formation  of  the  Union  (1750-1829).  By 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  A.B.,  Ph.D., 
the  Editor  of  the  Series.     With  5  Maps. 

Division  and  Re-Union  (1829-1889).  By 
WooDRow  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence  in  Princeton 
College.    With  5  Maps.     Fcp.  8vo. 

EPOCH  MAPS,  Illustrating  American  His- 
tory. By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in 
Harvard  College.  14  Maps.  Oblong 
4to.  25.  6d. 

EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  27  Tables 
and  Pedigrees,  and  23  Maps.     Fcp.  8vo. 

55- 
*»*  For  details  of  Parts  see  I^ongmans  &  Co.'s 
Catalogue  of  School  Books. 

EWALD  (Heinrich). 

THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ISRAEL, 
Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  S. 
Solly,  M.A.     8vo.  125.  6d, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL,  Trans- 
lated  from  the  German.  8  vols.  8vo. 
Vols.  I.  and  H.  245.  Vols.  HI.  and  IV. 
21J.  Vol.  V.  i8s.  Vol.  VI.  i6s.  Vol. 
VII.  215.  Vol.  VIII.,  with  Index  to  the 
Complete  Work,  i8j. 


FALKENER  (Edward). 

GAMES,  ANCIENT  AND  ORIENTAL, 
AND  HOW  TO  PLAY  THEM.  Being 
the  Games  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  the 
Hiera  Gramme  of  the  Greeks,  the  Ludus 
Latrunculorum  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Oriental  Games  of  Chess,  Draughts, 
Backgammon  and  Magic  Squares.  With 
numerous    Photographs,   Diagrams,   &c. 

8vO.    215. 

FARNELL  (George  S.,  M.A.). 

GREEK  LYRIC  POETRY:  a  Complete 
Collection  of  the  Surviving  Passages  from 
the  Greek  Song- Writers.  Arranged  with 
Prefatory  Articles,  Introductory  Matter 
and  Commentary.  With  5  Plates.  8vo. 
165. 

FARRAR  (Archdeacon). 

DARKNESS  AND  DAWN:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.  75.  (xl. 

i      LANGUAGE  AND   LANGUAGES,     A 
Revised  Edition  of  Chapters  on  Language 
,  and  Families  of  Speech.     Cr.  8vo.  65. 

i 

FITZPATRICK   (W.   J.,   F.S.A.,  Author 
of  •  Correspondence  of  Daniel  O'Conncll  *). 

}      SECRET    SERVICE     UNDER    PITT. 
I  8vo.  145. 

FITZWYGRAM  (Major-General  Sir  F., 
Bart). 

HORSES  AND  STABLES.  With  19 
pages  of  Illustrations.    Svo.  55. 

FORD  (Horace). 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
ARCHERY,  New  EditioA,  thoroughly 
Revised  and  Re-written  by  W.  Butt, 
M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.     8vo.  145. 

FOUARD  (Abb^  Constant). 

THE  CHRIST  THE  SON  OP  GOD: 
a  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  With  an  Introduction  by  Cardinal 
Manning.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.  145. 

ST.  PETER  AND  THE  FIRST  YEARS 
OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Edition,  with  the  Author's 
sanction,  by  George  F.  X.  Griffith. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons.    Cr.  8vo.  95. 

FOX  (Charles  James). 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES' 
JAMES  FOX.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
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FRANCIS  (Francis). 

A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING  :  or,  Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every  branch ; 
including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Salmon 
Flies.  With  Portrait  and  Coloured  Plates. 
Cr.  8vo.  15s. 

FREEMAN  (Edward  A.). 

THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
EUROPE.  With  65  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo. 
31S.  61/. 

FROUDE  (James  A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  Cr.  8vo. 
35.  6d.  each. 

THE  DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF 
ARAGON  :    the   Story  as  told    by   the 
Imperial    Ambassadors    resident    at  the  ' 
Court  of  Henry  VIII.    In  iisitm  Laicontm.  \ 
8vo.  1 6s.  i 

THE     SPANISH     STORY     OF     THE  ! 
ARMADA,  and  other  Essays,  Historical 
and  Descriptive.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SHORT  STUDIES   ON  GREAT  SUB- 
yECTS.     Cabinet  Edition.     4  vols.     Cr. 
8vo.  245.     Cheap  Edition.     4  vols. 
8vo.  35.  Otl.  each. 

CMSAR  :  a  Sketch.     Cr.  8vo.  35.  (ni. 

THE    ENGLISH    IN    IRELAND 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
vols.     Cr.  8vo.  iSs. 


GARDINER  (Samuel  Rawson,  Felloe-  of 

All  Souls  College,  Oxford). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the 
Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of 
the  Ci\il  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.  price  65.  each. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Complete  in  i  vol.  With 
378  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  125. 

Vol.  I.  B.C.  55 — A.D.  1509.     With  175 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  4s. 
Vol.  II.  1509-1689.    With  96  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.  45. 
Vol.  III.  1689-1885.    With  109  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.  45. 

A     SCHOOL    ATLAS    OF   ENGLISH 


HISTORY.      With    66    Maps    and 
Plans  of  Battles,  &c.     Fcp.  4to.  55. 
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GOETHE. 

FAUST.  A  New  Translation  chiefly  in 
Blank  Verse  ;  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  James  Adey  Birds.  Cr. 
8vo.  65. 

FAUST.      The    Second 
Translation  in  Verse. 
Birds.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Part.      A    New 
By  JAMB.S  Adky 


Cr. 


IN 
3 


GREEN  (Thomas  Hill). 

THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HILL 
GREEN.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 
3  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical 
Works.  8vo.  i6j.  each.  Vol.  III.  Mis- 
cellanies. With  Index  to  the  three 
Volumes  and  Memoir.     8vo.  125. 

THE  WITNESS  OFGODAND  FAITH: 
Two  Lay  Sermons.     Fcp.  8vo.  2J. 


OCEANA  :  or,  England  and  her  Colonies.  ' 

With  9  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  2s.  boards,  |  GREVILLE  (C.  C.  F.). 


25.  6<f.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES  :  or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With 
9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  25.  boards,  2s.  td. 
cloth. 

THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY : 
an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
Cr.  8vo.  ^5.  6ii. 

THOMAS   CARLYLE,  a  History  of  his 

\'^ttn1^V''  '/?.^i    ^"r\   Cr.8vo.75.  ^  HAGGARD  (Ella). 

1834101881.     2  vols.     Cr.8vo.75.  ;      j^jpE   AND   ITS  AUTHOR:   an  Essay 

#*A»  »  «.»r*«,    ^.    .^  .  .    ^  *"  Verse.     With  a  Memoir  by  H.  Rider 

GALLWEY  (Sir  Ralph  Payne-,  Bart).  Haggard,  and  Portrait.     Fcp.  8vo.  35. 6rf. 

LETTERS    TO    YOUNG    SHOOTERS.  '       .^^^^^  ,^    „.,     , 
(First  Series.)     On  the  Choice  and  Use    HAGGARD  (H.  Rider). 


A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF 
KING  GEORGE IV.^KING  WILLIAM 
IV.  AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  8  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.  ts.  each. 

GWILT  (Joseph,  F.S.A.). 

AN  ENCYCLOPjEDIA  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Illustrated  with  more  than 
1700  Engravings  on  Wood.    8vo.  52*.  6e/. 


of  a  Gun.     With  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  ' 
75.  6rf. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS. 
(Second  Series.)  On  the  Production, 
Preservation  and  Killing  of  Game.  With 
Directions  in  Shooting  Wood-pigeons  and 
Breaking-in  Retrievers.  With  a  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  103  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.  I2s.  bd. 


SHE.  With  32  Illustrations  by  M.  Greip- 
PENHAGEN  and  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.  Cr.  Svo. 
3*.  6</. 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.  With3i  Illus- 
trations by  C.  H.  M.  Kkrr.  Cr.  Svo. 
35.  6d. 

MAIWA'S  REVENGE:  or,  The  War  of 
the  Little  Hand.  Cr.  Svo.  15.  boards. 
IS.  C>d.  c\o\.Vv. 


PUBLISHED  BY  \tRSSRS,  LONGMANS.  OR  REN,  A  CO, 
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HAGGARD  (H.  Rider)-^on/iNMr<y. 

COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.  A  Novel. 
Cr.  8vo.  3s.  ttL 

CLEOPATRA,  With  29  Full-page  Illus- 
trations  by  M.  Gkkippenhagkn  and  K. 
Caton  Woodvillk.     Cr.  Svo.  3s.  bii, 

HE  A  TRICE.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.  31.  M, 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES,  With  17  Plates 
and  34  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
Lanvklot  Sfked.     Cr.  8vo.  6i. 

.XADA  THE  LILY.  With  23  lllustra. 
tions  by  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.     Cr.  8vo.  65. 

HAGGARD  (H.  Rider)  and  LANG  (An- 
drew). 

THE  WORLD'S  DESIRE.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS  (J.  O.). 

A  CALENDAR  OF  THE  HALLIWELL-  ' 
PHILLIPPS'      COLLECTION       OF 
SHAKESPEAREAN  RARITIES,   En- 
larged   by    Krnf.st    K.     Hakkr,    F.S.A. 
Svo.    !<«.   Cki. 

OUTLISES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  SHAKE-  j 
S  PEA  RE.     With  numerous  Illustrations 
and   I'^ac-similes.      2   vols.      Koyal   Svo. 

HARRISON  'Jane  E.). 
.MYTHS  OF  THE  ODYSSEY  IN  ART 
AM)  LITERA  TV  RE.     Illustrated  with  ' 
Ouihni*  Drawings.     Svo.  iSj. 

HARRISON    Maryi. 
C(H)KERY   FOR    BUSY   LIVES    AND 
SMALL  I.\COMES,     Fcp.  Svo.  is. 

HARTE  (Bret). 
/.V  THE  CARQUISEZ  WOODS.     Fcp. 
Svo.  15.  boards,  li.  bd.  cloth. 

(i\  THE  FRONTIER.     i6mo.  li. 

/;>•  SHORE  AM)  SEDGE.     i6mo.  15. 
" .  •  Cninplclc  in  one  Volume.     Cr.  Svo.  3s.  (mI. 

HARTWIG  (Dr.). 

////■:  SEA  A.\D  ITS  LinSG  WON- 
HERS  With  12  Plates  and  303  Wood- 
euis.      Svo.  75    net. 

THF  TROPICAL  WORLD.  With  S 
Platts  and  172  Woodcuts.     >vo.  7s.  net. 

////■:  POLAR  WORLD,  With  3  .Maps,  S 
Pi.ktes  and  S5  Woodcuts.     Svo-  75.  net. 

THE  SCBTERRANEAN  WORLD. 
W:th  \  .M:ips  and  80  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
75.  net. 

////:  AERIAL  WORLD.  With  Map.  S 
I'liites  and  Ut  Woodcuts.     Svt».  ys.  net. 

flKRoliS  OF  THE  POLAR  WORLD. 
i(j  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.  is. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  TROPICAL 
Forests,   4oIIIustration<i.    Cr.Svo.  2J. 

WORKERS  LWDER  THE  GROUND. 
2g  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  2s. 


HARTWIG  {Dr.) —conthtucJ. 

MARVELS  UNDER  OUR  FEET.  22 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.  25. 

SEA    MONSTERS   AND   SEA  BIRDS, 

75  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

DENIZENS     OF    THE     DEEP.       117 

Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.  25.  6f/. 

VOLCANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 
30  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.  25.  &l. 

WILD  ANIMALS  OF  THE  TROPICS. 
66  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.  ^s.  bd. 

HAVELOCK  ^Sir  Henry,  Bart). 
.MEMOIRS    OF   SIR    HENRY  HAVE- 
LOCK, K.C.B.     By  John  Clark  Marsh* 
MA.s.     Cr.  Svo.  }s.  fki. 

HEARN  (W.  Edward). 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ENGLAND: 
its  Structure  and  its  Development.  Svo. 
lOi. 

THE  ARYAN  HOUSEHOLD:  its  Struc- 
ture and  its  Development.  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Comparative  jurisprudence.  Svo. 
i6i. 

HISTORIC  TOWNS.  IMited  b>-  £.  A. 
Frkkman,  D.C.L.,  and  Kev.  William 
Hi-NT.  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Cr.   Svo.  35.  6i/.  each. 

BRISTOL.     By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 

CARLISLE.  By  Mandell  Creiohton, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

CINQUE    PORTS.     By  Montagi:    Blr- 

KOWS. 

COLCHESTER.     By  Rev.  E.  L.  CUTTS. 

EXETER.     By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

LONDON.     By  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie. 

OXFORD.     By  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase. 

WINCHESTER.  By  Rev.  G.  W.  KiT- 
ciiiN,  D.D. 

iViill'  YORK.    By  Thkoikikk  Roosevelt. 

BOSTON    {U.S.).       By    Henry    Cabot 

LolUiK. 

YORK.     By  Rev.  Jamp.s  Raine. 

HODGSON  (Shadworth  H.). 

TIME  AND  SP.'iCE  :  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.     Svo.    i6j. 

THE    THEORY    OF    PRACTICE:    an 

Ethical  Enquiry.     2  vols.   Svo.  24J. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REFLEC- 
TION.     2  vols.  Svo.  215. 

OUTCAST  ESSAYS  AND  VERSE 
TRANSLATIONS.  Essays:  The 
(fcniuM  of*  De  Quinccy-  De  Quinccy  as 
Political  Economist — The  Supernatural 
HI  I'^n^lish  Poetry  ;  with  Note  on  the 
True  b%mbol  of  Christian  Union — Eng- 
lish Verse.  Verse  Translations:  Nineteen 
Passa)i;es  from  Lucretius,  Horace,  Homer, 
&c.     Cr.  Svo.  Ss.  bJ. 
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HOOPER  (George). 
ABRAHAM  FABERT :  Governor  of  Sedan. 
Marshall  of  France.     H  is  Life  and  Times, 
1599-1662.   With  a  Portrait.   8vo.  ioj.  6d 

HOWITT  (William). 

VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES,  1 
Old   Halls,   Battle-Fields,  Scenes,   illus- 
trative of  Striking  Passages  in   English  ^ 
History  and  Poetry.      With  80  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6//. 

HULLAH  (John). 

COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  MODERN  MUSIC. 
8vo.  8s.  6(1. 

COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE 
TRANSITION  PERIOD  OF  MUSI- 
CAL HISTORY.     8vo.  105.  tti. 

HUME  (David). 

THE   PHILOSOPHICAL    WORKS    OF 
DAVID    HUME.       Edited    by    T.    H. 
Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.     4  vols.     8vo. 
565.     Or  separately,  Essays.     2  vols.  28s.  ^ 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature.     2  vols.  285.  , 

I 

HUTH  (Alfred  H.). 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  NEAR  KIN, 
considered  with  respect  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  the  Result  of  Experience  and 
the  Teachings  of  Biology.    Royal  8vo.  215. 

HYNE  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe). 

THE  NEW  EDEN:  3l  Story.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6tf. 

INGELOW  (Jean). 
POETICAL  WORKS.     2  vols.     Fcp.  8vo. 

125. 

LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Selected  from  the  Writings  of  Jkan 
Ingelow.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6</.  cloth  plain, 
35.  cloth  gilt. 

JAMESON  (Mrs.). 

SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART. 
With  19  Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2 
vols.     8vo.  20S.  net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA.  The 
Virgin  Mary  as  represented  in  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and 
165  Woodcuts.     1  vol.     8vo.  10s.  net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC 
ORDERS.  With  11  Etchings  and  88 
Woodcuts.     I  vol.     8vo.    ioj.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD.     His  Types 
and    Precursors.      Completed    by    Lady 
Eastlake.     With  31   Etchings  and  281 
I         Woodcuts.     2  vols.    8vo.  20s.  nel. 


JEFFERIES  (Richard). 

FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW:  last  Essays. 
With  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART:  my 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait  and  new 
Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman.  Cr.  8vo. 
31.  6ii. 

RED  DEER.  With  17  Illustrations  by 
J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunalv.  Cr.  Svo. 
3s.  6ii. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathe< 
dral.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

JENNINGS  (Arthur  Charles,  M.A.). 

ECCLESIA  ANGLICANA.  A  History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England,  from 
the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Times.  Cr. 
8vo.  75.  6^. 

JEWSBURY  (Geraldine  Endsor). 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LETTERS 
OF  GERALD  I NE  ENDSOR  JEWS- 
BURY  TO  yANE  WELSH  CARLYLE. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Ale.xander  Ireland. 
Prefaced  by  a  Monograph  on  Miss  Jews- 
bury  by  the  Editor.     8vo.  i6s. 

JOHNSON  (J.  and  J.  H.). 

THE  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL  :  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters 
Patent.     8vo.  105.  6t1. 

JORDAN  (William  Leighon). 

THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE.    Svo.  6s. 

JUSTINIAN. 

THE  I^ST1TUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN: 

Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of  Huschke,  with 

I  English  Introduction.  Translation,  Notes 

and  Summary.     By  Thomas  C.  Sandars, 

M.A.     8vo.  185. 

,  KALISCH  (M.  M.). 

BIBLE  STUDIES.  Part  I.  The  Prophe- 
cies of  Balaam.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Part  II. 
The  Book  of  Jonah.     8vo.  105.  6</. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT: with  a  New  Translation. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis.  8vo.  185.  Or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader.  i2j.  Vol.  II. 
Exodus.  155.  Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.     i2j.     Vol.  III.    Leviticus,  Part 

I.  155.      Or  adapted  for  the   General 
Reader.     85.     Vol.  IV.    Leviticus,   Part 

II.  155.     Or  adapted   for  the  General 
Reader.     85. 

KANT  (Immanuel). 

CRITIQUE  OF  PRACTICAL  REASON, 
AND  OTHER  WORKS  ON  THE 
THEORY  OF  ETHICS.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  With  Memoir. 
Svo.  125.  6d, 
^  [Continued  on  next  page. 
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KANT  (Immanucl)— coM//;iMrrf. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC,  AND 
HIS  ESSAY  ON  THE  MISTAKEN 
SUBTILTY  OF  THE  FOUR 
FIGURES.  Translated  by  T.  K. 
Abbott,  and  with  Notes  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge.      8vo.  65. 

KEITH   DERAMORE  :   a  Novel.      By  the 
Author  of  •  Molly '.     Cr.  8vo. 

KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.,  M.A.). 

HANDBOOK  TO  MILL'S  SYSTEM  OF 
LOGIC.     Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6ti, 

KNIGHT  (E.  F.). 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  'ALERTE': 
the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure 
on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With 
2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo. 
35.  6d. 

LADD'(George  T.). 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.     Svo.  21J. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PS  YCHOLOO  Y.  A  Text-book  of  Men- 
tal Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges. 
Svo.   1 25. 

LANG  (Andrew). 
HOMER   AND    THE    EPIC.      Cr.    Svo. 
gs.  net. 

CUSTOM  AND  MYTH  :  Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.  With  15  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo.  75.  6d. 

BALLADS  OF  BOOKS.  Edited  by 
AsDRhW  L\NG.     Fcp.  Svo.  6j. 

LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS.  Fcp. 
Svo.  25.  6</.  net. 

BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN.  With  2 
Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  Svo.  25.  6(1.  net.  • 

OLD  FRIENDS.     Fcp.  Svo.  25.  6rf.net. 

LETTERS  ON  LITERATURE.  Fcp. 
Svo.  25.  6J.   net. 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.  Fcp.  Svo. 
25.  6d.   net. 

ANGLING  SKETCHES.  With  20  Illus- 
trations by  W.  G.  Burn  Murdoch.  Cr. 
Svo.  75.  6d. 

THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lano.  With  S  Plates  and  130 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford 
and  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood.    Cr.  Svo.  65. 

THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  With  4  Plates  and  96 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford 
and  Lancelot  Spbed.     Cr.  Svo.  6i. 


LANG  (Andrew) — continued. 

THE  GREEN  FAIRY  BOOK.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  With  11  Platea  and 
SS  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford. 
Cr.  Svo.  65. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  With  12  Plates  and 
SS  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford 
and  Lancelot  Speed.    Cr.  Svo.  65. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  School 
Edition,  without  Illustrations.  Fcp.  Svo. 
25.  6d. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  Special 
Edition,  printed  on  Indian  paper.  With 
Notes,  but  without  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.  75.  6ii. 

LAVISSE  (Ernest,   Professor  at  the  Sor- 
bonne). 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  POLITI- 
CAL HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 
Tran.Mated  by  Charles  Gross,  Ph.D. 
Cr.  Svo.  55. 

LECKY  (WiUiam  Edward  Hartpole). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Library  Edition.     S  vols.     Svo.  ;f  7  45. 

Cabinet  Edition.  England.  7  vols.  Cr. 
Svo.  65.  each.  Ireland.  5  vols.  Cr. 
Svo.  65.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS 
FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLE- 
MAGNE.    2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.  165. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.  z 
vols.     Cr.  Svo.  165. 

POEMS.     Fcp.  Svo.  55. 


LEES    (J.    A.) 


(W, 


(J. 
.  J.). 


and    CLUTTERBUCK 


B.  C.  1SS7:  A  RAMBLE  IN  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA.  With  Map  and  75  lUus- 
trations.     Cr.  Svo.  35.  dd. 

LEWES  (George  Henry). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY^ 
from  Thales  to  Comte.  2  vols.  %vo. 
32s. 

LEYTON  (Frank). 

THE  SHADOWS  OF  THE  LAKE,  and 
other  Poems.     Cr.  Svo.  75.  6d, 

Cheap  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d. 

LLOYD  (F.  J.). 
THE   SCIENCE   OF  AGRICUI^X^V^X., 


u 


A  CA  TALOGUE  OF  HOOKS  IN  GENERAL  LITERA  TURE 


LONGMAN  (Frederick  W.). 

CHESS  OPENINGS.     Fcp.  Svo.  is,  6d. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND  THE 
SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR.  Fcp.  Svo. 
21.  6^/. 


LONGMANS     MAGAZINE. 
Monthly.     6J. 

Vols.  I -20.     8vo.  55.  each. 


Published 


LONGMANS'  NEW  ATLAS.  Political 
and  Physical.  For  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Private  Persons.  Consisting  of  40 
Quarto  and  16  Octavo  Maps  and  Dia- 
grams, and  16  Plates  of  Views.  Edited 
by  Geo.  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Imp.  4to.  or  Imp.  Svo.  12s.  td. 

LONGMORE  (Surgeon  General  Sir  T., 
C.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Sc). 

RICHARD  WISEMAN.  Surgeon  and 
Sergeant-Surgeon  to  Charles  II.:  a  Bio- 
graphical Study.  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.     Svo.  105.  6(7. 

LOUDON  (J.  C). 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING. 
With  1000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  2 is. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE :  the  Laying-out,  Improvement 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property. 
With  1 100  Woodcuts.     Svo.  21s. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PLANTS:  the 
Specific  Character,  &c.,  of  all  Plants  found 
in  Great  Britain.  With  12,000  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  425. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  J.,  Bart,  M.P.). 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  CIVILISATION, 
and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     Svo.  iSs. 

LYALL  (Edna,  Author  of  Donovan.'  &c.). 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SLAN- 
DER.    Fcp.  Svo.  IS.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustrations 
by  Lan'cklot  Speed.     Cr.  Svo.  5s. 

LYDEKKER  (R.). 
PHASES    OF   ANIMAL    LIFE,    PAST 
AND    PRESENT.      With   82   Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

LYDE  (Lionel  W.). 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ANCIENT 
HISTORY  :  being  a  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Greece  and 
Rome.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Roman  Empire  into  the 
Powers  of  Modern  Europe.  With  3 
Coloured  Maps.    Cr.  Svq.  3s. 


LYONS  (Rev.  Daniel). 

CHRISTIANITY       AND 
BILITY— Both  or  Neither. 


INFALLI' 
Cr.  Svo.  51, 


LYTTON  (The  Earl  oO*  (Owen  Meredith.) 
MAR  AH.     Fcp.  Svo.  65.  td. 

KING  POPPY:  a  Fantasia.  With  i  Plate 
aT}d  Design  on  Title-page  by  Ed.  Burne- 
JoNES,  A.R.A.     Cr.  Svo.  105.  6d. 

MACAULAY  (Lord). 

COMPLETE    WORKS   OF  LORD   MA- 

CA  ULA  Y  : 


Library  Edition. 
Cabinet  Edition. 

£4  i6^- 


S  vols.      Svo.  ;f  5  5$. 

16  vols.     Post  Svo. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE 
SECOND  : 

Popular  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  5s. 
Student's  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  125. 
People's  Edition.  4  vols.  Cr.,8vo.  i6j. 
Cabinet  Edition.  8  vols.  Post  Svo.  4S5. 
Library  Edition.     5  vols.     Svo.  £^. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS,  with  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT 
ROME,  in  i  vol. : 

Popular  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.  25.  6d. 
Authorised  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.  25.  6*/.  or 

3s.  (ki.  gilt  edges. 
♦  Silver  Library-'  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  35.  6*/. 

CRITICAL     AND    HISTORICAL 

ESS  A  YS  : 

Student's  Edition,  i  vol.  Cr.  Svo.  65. 
People's  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  81. 
Trevelyan  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  91. 
Cabinet  Edition.  4  vols.  Post  Svo.  24J. 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.     Svo.  36*. 

ESS  A  YS  which  may  be  had  separately  price 
bd.  each  sewed,  15.  each  cloth : 

Addison  and  Walpole. 
Frederick  the  Great. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson. 
Hallam's  (Constitutional  History. 
Warren  Hastings,  {^d. sewed, 6d,  cloth.) 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two  Essays). 
Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli. 
Lord  Bacon. 
Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The  Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration. 


\ 


The  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  anno- 
tated by  S.  Hales,     is.  6d, 
The  Essay  on  Lord  Clive  annotated  by 

H.  COURTHOPE  BOWEN,  M.A.     2J.  6rf. 

SPEECHES  : 

People's  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d. 

[Continutd  on  ntxt  pagt. 
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MACAULAY  {l^ord—continued. 

LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  S^c.  : 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.     Fcp.  4to. 

I05.  6(1. 

Bijou  Edi- 
tion.   i8mo.  25.  6d.  gilt  top. 

Popular 

Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  6d,  sewed,  is. 
cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Wegueli.n.  Cr. 
8vo.  35.  6d.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Cabinet  Edition.     Post  8vo.  35.  6d, 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  sewed, 
15.  6c/.  cloth. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS: 

People's  Edition,  i  vol.  Cr.  8vo.  45. 6d. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.  215. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  AND 
SPEECHES  : 

Popular  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.  25. 6d. 

Student's  Edition,     i  vol.     Cr.  8vo.  65. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Including  Indian 
Penal  Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  4  vols. 
Post  8vo.  245. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  LORD  MAC  A  ULA  Y.  Edited,  with 
Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelvan,  Bart.     Cr.  8vo.  65. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD 
MACAULAY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
O.  O.  Trevelvan,  Bart. : 

Popular  Edition,  i  vol.  Cr.  8vo.  25.  6d. 
Student's  Edition,  i  vol.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  125. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.  365. 

MACDONALD  (George,  LL.D.). 

UNSPOKEN  SERMONS.  Three  Series. 
Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d.  each. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  LORD.  Cr. 
8vo.  35.  6d. 

A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE,  IN  THE  FORM 
OF  THE  DIARY  OF  AN  OLD  SOUL : 
Poems.     i2mo.  6s. 

MACDONELL  (Arthur  A.,  M.A..  Ph.D., 
(Deputy)  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
University  of  Oxford). 

A     SANSKRIT-ENGLISH     DICTION- 
ARY :  being  a  Practical  Handbook,  with  I 
Transliteration,    Accentuation    and   Ety-  j 
mological     Analysis    throughout.      4to. 
£2  25. 

MACFARREN  (Sir  G.  A.). 
LECTURES  ON  HARMONY. 


8V0.   125. 


MACKAIL  (J.  W.). 

SELECT  EPIGRAMS  FROM  THE 
GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Edited  with 
a  Revised  Text,  Introduction,  Translation 
and  Notes.    Svo.  165. 


MACLEOD  (Henry  D.). 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING, 
Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
BANKING.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  125.  Vol.  II. 
145. 

THE  THEORY  OF  CREDIT.  Svo. 
Vol.  I.  75.  6d.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  45.  6d. 
Vol.  II.   Part  II.     105.  6d. 

MANNERING  (George  Edward). 

WITH  AXE  AND  ROPE  IN  THE 
NEW  ZEALAND  ALPS.  With  18 
Illustrations.     8vo.     125.  6d. 

MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILO- 
SOPHY [Stonyhnrst  Scries) : 

LOGIC.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Cr.  Svo.  55. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  John  Rickabv,  S.J.  Cr. 
8vo.  55. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  {ETHICS  AND 
NATURAL  LAW).  By  Joseph  Rick- 
ABY,  S.J.     Cr.  8vo.  55. 

GENERAL  METAPHYSICS.  By  John 
Rickabv,  S.J.     Cr.  Svo.  55. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Michael  Mahkr,. 
S.J.     Cr.  Svo.  65.  6d. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  Bernard 
BoEDDKR,  S.J.     Cr.  Svo.  65.  6d, 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Charles 
S.  Devas.     Cr.  Svo.  65.  6d. 

MARBOT  (Baron  de). 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  BARON  DE 
MARBOT.  Translated  from  the  French. 
2  vols.  Svo.  325. 

MARTINEAU  (James,  D.D.,  LL.D.). 

HOURS  OF  THOUGHT  ON  SACRED 
THINGS.  Two  Volumes  of  Sermons. 
2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.  75.  6</.  each.     ^ 

ENDEAVOURS  AFTER  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE.  Discourses.  Cr.  Svo. 
75.  6d. 

THE   SEAT  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  RE 
LI  G  ION.    Svo.  145. 

ESSAYS,  REVIEWS  AND  AD- 
DRESSES. 4  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  75.  6rf. 
each. 

I.  Personal :  Political. 
II.  Ecclesiastical :  Historical. 

III.  Theological :  Philosophical. 

IV.  Academical :  Religious. 

HOME  PR  A  YERS,  with  Two  Services  for 
Public  Worship.     Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d, 

MATTHEWS  (Brander). 

A    FAMILY    TREE,    and   other   StAiven.. 

Cr.  Svo.  6&. 
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MATTHEWS  (Brandcr)— ro/i/zMi^-rf. 

PEN  AND  INK:  Papers  on  Subjects  of  i 
more  or  less  Importance.     Cr.  8va  55.       < 

WITH  MY  FRIENDS :  Tales  told  in  , 
Partnership.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  ' 
on  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Collaboration.  | 


Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


I 


MAUNDER'S  TREASURIES. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  With 
Supplement  brought  down  to  i88g.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY: 
or,  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  With 
900  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.  65. 

TREASURY  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  Physi- 
cal, Historical,  Descriptive  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  95. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREA- 
SURY.    Fcp.  Svo.  6j. 

HISTORICAL  TREASURY:  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  Separate  Histories  of 
all  Nations.     Fcp.  Svo.  65. 

TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
LIBRARY  OF  REFERENCE.  Com- 
prising an  English  Dictionary  and  Gram- 
mar, Universal  Ga/ctteer,  Classical 
Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  j 
&c.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A. 
With  5  Maps,  15  Plates  and  300  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  65. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY.  Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLEV,  F'.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.     2  vols.     F'cp.  Svo.  12s. 

MAX  MULLER  (F.,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative  Philology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford). 

SELECTED  ESSAYS  ON  LANGUAGE, 
MYTHOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 
2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.  16s. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE, 
Founded  on  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1S61  and  1863.  2  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.  215. 

THREELECTURES  ONTHESCIENCE 
OF  LANGUAGE  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN 
GENERAL  EDUCATION,  delivered  at 
the  Oxford  Uriiversity  Extension  Meeting, 
i88g.     Cr.  Svo.  35. 

HIBBERT  LECTURES  ON  THE  ORI- 
GIN AND  GROWTH  OF  RELIGION, 
as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of  India. 
Cr.  Svo.  75.  td. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  RELIGION:  Four  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Roysd  Institution.    Cr.  8vo.  3s.  M. 


MAX  MULLER  {F.)--coHtinufd. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  The  Gifford 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  18S8.     Cr.  Svo.  los.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  RELIGION.  The  Gifford 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  iSgo.     Cr.  Svo.  los.  6c/. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION : 
The  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1S91.  Cr.  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT.      Svo. 

215. 

THREE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES 
ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT. 

Svo.   25.   6rf. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND  THE 
HOME  OF  THE  ARYAS.  Cr.  Svo. 
75.  6d. 

INDIA,  WHAT  CAN  IT  TEACH  US? 
Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d. 

A  SANSKRIT  GRAMMAR  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS. Abridged  Edition.  By  A. 
A.  MacDonell.     Cr.  Svo.  65. 

MAY  (Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  K.C.B.). 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLAND  since  the  Accession  of 
George  1 1 1. 1 760- 1 S70.  3  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  185. 

MEADE  (L.  T.). 

DADDY'S  BOY.  With  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.  35.  6</. 

DEB  AND  THE  DUCHESS.  With 
Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Edwards.  Cr. 
Svo.  35.  6d. 

THE  BERESFORD  PRIZE.  With  Illus- 
trations by  M.  E.  Edwards.     Cr.  Svo.  55. 

MEATH  (The  Earl  of). 

SOCIAL  ARROWS :  Reprinted  Articles  on 
various  Social  Subjects.     Cr.  Svo.  55. 

PROSPERITY  OR  PAUPERISM? 
Physical,  Industrial  and  Technical  Train- 
ing.    Svo.  55. 

MELVILLE  (G.  J.  Whyte). 
THE  GLADIATORS. 
THE  INTERPRETER. 
GOOD  FOR  NOTHING. 
THE  QUEENS  MARIES. 
HOL.MBY  HOUSE. 
KATE  COVENTRY. 
DIG  BY  GRAND. 
GE.VERAL  BOUNCE. 
Cr.  Svo.  15.  each  boards.  15. 6d.  each  cldth* 

MENDELSSOHN  (Felix). 

THE  LETTERS  OF  FELIX  MENDELS- 
SOHN.    Translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 


PUBLISHED  ffV  MESS/fS,  LONGMANS.  ORERN.  <*  CO. 
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MERIVALE  (The  Veir  Rer.  Chas.,  Dean 

of  Ely). 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER 
THE  EMPIRE.  Cabinet  Edition.  8 
vols.     Cr.  8vo.  485. 

Popular   Edition.      8   vols.      Cr.  8vo.  i 
35.  6i/.  each. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  RE- 
PUBLIC: a  Short  History  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  i2mo. 
•js.  (ui. 

GENERAL  HLSTORYOF  ROME  FROM  . 
^^•C.  753  TO  A.D.  476.     Cr.  8vo.  75.  6tL 

THE  ROMAN  TRIUMVIRATES,  With 
Maps.     Fcp.  Svo.  25.  6i/. 

MILL    Jaines\ 

AXALYSIS    OF    THE    PHENOMENA 
OF    THE    HUMAN    MIi\D.      2    vols.  . 
J^vo.  2i<s. 

MILL   John  Stuart). 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 
\(JMY. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.  3tM. 
People's  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.  35.  (nl. 

A  SY.^TEM  OF  LOGIC,     Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6*/. 

()\  LIHERTY.     Cr.  8vo.  is.  ^d. 

OS  HEPRESESTA  TIVE  GOVERN- 
MliS  I\     Cr.   Svo.   2s, 

i'TIIITARIAMSM.     8vo.  55. 

EXAMINATIOS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMII.i'OS'S    PHILOSOPHY.      8vo. 

\ATrRi:,  THE  UTILITY  OF  RELI- 
(flO.W  AM)  THEISM.     Three  Essays. 

S\o.  5i. 

MOLESWORTH  iMrs.). 

SILVERIHORSS.  Illustrated.  Cr.8vo.55. 

////:  PALACE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 
Illu«.trAied.     Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

THE    THIRD    MISS    ST.    QUESTIN. 

Cr.    Svo.  (:s. 

MUaillWURS.    Illustrated.     Cr.Svo.6j. 

77//;  sroRY  OF  A  SPRING  MORN- 
I\(t,  0^1.     Illustiatcd.     Cr.  Svo.  55. 

STORIES  OF  THE  SAINTS  FOR 
CHILDRES  :  the  Black  Letter  Saints. 
Illu^ir.itcd.     Koyal  i6mo.  35. 

MOORE  (Edward,    D.n..   Principal  of  St. 
Edmund   Hall.  Oxford}. 

DA.XTE  AM)  HIS  EARLY  BIOGRA- 
PHERS.    Cr.  Svo.  7J.  bit. 

I 

MULHALL  <  Michael  G.). 
HISTORY    OF    PRICES    SINCE    THE 
YEAR  KS50.     Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


NANSEN  (Dr.  FridtjoO. 

THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF  GREEN- 
LAND. 
Abridged  Edition.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  a  Map.     Cr.  Svo.  75.  6d. 

NESBIT  (E.)  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland.) 

LEAVES  OF  LIFE  :  Verses.     Cr.  Svo.  51. 

LAYS  ASD  LEGENDS.  First  Series. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
3 J.  6</.  Second  Series.  With  Portrait. 
Cr.  Svo.  55. 

NEWMAN  (Cardinal). 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VIT^  SUA.  Cabinet 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  65.  Cheap  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  35.  (kl. 

DISCOURSES  TO  MIXED  CONGRE- 
GATIOSS.  Cabinet  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
65.     Cheap  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.  31.  &/. 

SERMONS  ON  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS. 
Cabinet  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  65.  Cheap 
Edition.     35.  6(/. 

THE  IDEA  OF  A  UNIVERSITY 
DEFINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED, 
Cabinet  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  js.  Cheap 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6</. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES.  3  vols. 
Cabinet  Edition.  -Cr.  Svo.  6s.  each. 
Cheap  Edition.     3  vols.     3s.  61/.  each. 

THE  ARIANS  OF  THE  FOURTH 
CE.\TURY.  Cabinet  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s.     Cheap  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.  35.  6tl. 

SELECT  TREATISES  OF  ST.  ATHA- 
N.ASIUS  in  Controversy  with  the  Arians. 
Freely  Translated,    i  vols.    Cr.  Svo.  151. 

DISCUSSIONS  AND  ARG  UMENTS 
ON  VARIOUS  SUByECTS.  Cabinet 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  Cheap  Edition. 
Cr.  Svu.  35.  6tt. 

AN  ESSAY  0.\  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.  Cabinet 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  65.  Cheap  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  35.  (at. 

CERTAIN  DIFFICULTIES  FELT  BY 
ASGLICASS  IN  CATHOLIC  TEACH- 
ING COiWSIDERED.  Cabinet  Edition. 
Vol.  I.  Cr.  Svo.  JS.  61/.  Vol.  II.  Cr. 
Svo.  5J.  6tl.  Cheap  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr. 
Svo.  3i.  C4/.  each. 

THE  VIA  MEDIA  OF  THE  ANGLU 
CAN  CHURCH.  Illustrated  in  Lectures, 
&c.  2  vols.  Cabinet  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s.  each.  Cheap  Edition.  2  vols.  3s.  6d. 
each. 

ESSAYS.  CRITICAL  AND  HISTORi- 
C.'IL.  Cabinet  Edition,  a  vols.  Cr. 
Sx-o.  12s.  Cheap  Edition.  2  vob.  Cr. 
Svo.  71. 
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NEWMAN  (Cardinal)— fo/i/i;ii/rr/. 

ESSAYS  ON  BIBLICAL  AND  ON 
ECCLESIASTICAL  MIRACLES. 
Cabinet  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  65.  Cheap 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d, 

TRACTS.  I.  Dissertatiunculs.  2.  On  the 
Text  of  the  Seven  Epistles  of  St.  Igna- 
tius. 3.  Doctrinal  Causes  of  Arianism. 
4.  ApoUinarianism.  5.  St.  Cyril's  For- 
mula. 6.  Ordo  de  Tempore.  7.  Douay 
Version  of  Scripture.     Cr.  8vo.  85. 

AN  ESSAY  IN  AID  OF  A  GRAMMAR 
OF  ASSENT.  Cabinet  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  ys.  6(i.  Cheap  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
35.  6d. 

PRESENT  POSITION  OF  CATHOLICS 
IN  ENGLAND.  Cabinet  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  ys.  6ii.  Cheap  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
3J.  6(i. 

C.4LLISTA  :  a  Tale  of  the  Third  Century. 
Cabinet  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  65.  Cheap 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

LOSS  AND  GAIN:  a  Tale.  Cabinet 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  65.  Cheap  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  35.  td. 

THE  DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS.  i6mo. 
6 J.  sewed,     is.  cloth. 

VERSES  ON  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS. 
Cabinet  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  65.  Cheap 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.  35.  61/. 

FABULAE  QUAEDAM  EX  TERENTIO 
ET  PL  AUTO  AD  USUM  PUERORUM 
ACCOMMODATAE.  With  English 
Notes  and  Translations  to  assist  the 
representation.  Cardinal  Newman's  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

*^*  For  Cardinal  Newman's  other  Works 
see  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.'s  Cata- 
logue of  Church  of  Enfrland  Theological 
Works. 

NORTON  (Charles  L.). 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  FLORIDA.  With 
49  Maps  and  Plans.     Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

O'BRIEN  (William,  M.P.). 

WHEN  WE  WERE  BOYS:  a  Novel. 
Cr.  8vo.  25.  Oil. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.). 

MADAM.    Cr.8vo.  15.  boards.   15.  Cw^  cloth. 
IN  TRUST.   Cr.  8vo.  15.  boards.    15.  Od.  cl. 

OMAN  (C.  W.  C,  M.A.,  F.S.A.). 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  I'O  THE  MACE- 
DONIAN CONQUEST.  With  Maps 
and  Pliins.     Cr.  Svo.  45.  61/. 

PARKES  \Sir  Henry,  G.C.M.G.). 

FIFTY  YEARS  IN   THE  MAKING  OF 

^  AUSTRALIAN    HISTORY.      With    2 

Portraits  (1854  and  1892).  2  vo\s.  Vivo.  32s. 


PAUL  (Hermann). 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OP 
LANGUAGE.  Translated  by  H.  A. 
Strong.    8vo.  105.  6d. 

PAYN  (James). 

THE  LUCK  OF  THE  DARRELLS, 
Cr.  8vo.  15.  boards,     is.  6d,  cloth. 

THICKER  THAN  WATER.  Cr.  8^-0. 
15.  boards.     15.  6^.  cloth. 

PERRING  (Sir  PhUip). 

HARD  KNOTS  IN  SHAKESPEARE- 
8vo.  75.  6d. 

THE  ^  WORKS  AND  DAYS*  OF 
MOSES.     Cr.  8vo.  35.  6rf. 

PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY  (C). 

SNAP:  a  Legend  of  the  Lone  Mountain. 
W'ith  13  Illustrations  by  H.  G.  Willink. 
Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

POLE  (W.,  F.R.S.). 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC  GAME  OF  WHIST. 
Fcp.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

POOLE  (W.  H.  and  Mrs.). 

COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIABETIC. 
W'ith  Preface  by  Dr.  Favy.  Fcp.  8vo. 
25.  6d. 

PRAEGER  (Ferdinand). 

WAGNER  AS  I  KNEW  HIM.  Cr.  bvo. 
ys.  bd. 

PRATT  (A.  E.,  F.R.G.S.). 

TO  THE  SNOWS  OF  TIBET  THROUGH 
CHINA.  With  33  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     8vo.  185. 

PRENDERGAST  (John  P.). 

IRELAND,  FROM  THE  RESTORA- 
TION TO  THE  REVOLUTION, 
1660-1690.     8vo.  55. 

PROCTOR  (Richard  A.). 

OLD  AND  NEW  ASTRONOMY.  By 
KicHAKD  A.  Proctor  and  A.  Cowper 
Ran  YARD.  With  31  Plates  and  472 
Woodcuts.     4to.  365. 

THE  ORBS  AROUND  US  :  a  Series  of 
Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets.  Meteors 
and  Comets.  With  Chart  and  niagranriF. 
Cr.  8\o,  55. 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS:  The 
Plurality  of  Words  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches. 
With  14  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  5J. 
Silver  Library  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6rf. 
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PROCTOR  (Richard  h.)— continued. 

THE  MOON  :  her  Motions,  Aspects, 
Scenery  and  Physical  Condition.  With 
Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  &c.    Cr.  8vo.  5*. 

UNIVERSE  OF  STARS  :  Presenting 
Researches  into  and  New  Views  respect- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Heavens. 
With  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams.  8vo. 
loi.  6(1. 

LARGER  STAR  ATLAS  for  the  Library. 
In  12  Circular  Maps.  With  Introduction 
and  2  Index  Pages.  Folio  155.  Or  Maps 
only  125.  6^. 

THE  STUDENTS  ATLAS,  In  12  Cir- 
cular  Maps  on  a  Uniform  Projection  and 
one  Scale.     8vo.  55. 

NEW  STAR  ATLAS  for  the  Library, 
the  School  and  the  Observatory.  In  12 
Circular  Maps.     Cr.  Svo.  55. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE 
HOURS,  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific 
Subjects.     3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.  55.  each. 

CHANCE  AND  LUCK:  a  Discussion  of 
the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidences,  Wagers, 
Lotteries  and  the  Fallacies  of  Gambling, 
&c.     Cr.  Svo.  25.  boards,  25.  6(f.  cloth. 

STUDIES  OF  VENUS-TRANSITS. 
With  7  Diagrams  and  10  Plates.    Svo.  55. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  WHIST:  WITH  THE 
LAWS  AND  ETIQUETTE  OF 
WHIST.     Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d. 

HOME  WHIST :  an  Easy  Guide  to  Cor- 
rect Play.     i6mo.  is. 

THE  STARS  IN  THEIR  SEASONS. 
An  Easy  Guide  to  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Star  Groups.    In  12  Maps.    Roy.  Svo.  55. 

STAR  PRIMER.  Showing  the  Starry  Sky 
Week  by  Week.  In  24  Hourly  Maps. 
Cr.  4to.  25.  6d. 

THE  SEASONS  PICTURED  IN  48 
SUN-VIEWS  OF  THE  EARTH,  and 
24  Zodiacal  Maps,  &c.     Demy  4to.  55. 

STRENGTH  AND  HAPPINESS.  W^ith 
9  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.  55. 

STRENGTH:  How  to  get  Strong  and 
keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Rowing 
and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age  and  the  Waist. 
With  g  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.  25. 

ROUGH  WAYS  MADE  SMOOTH. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Cr.  Svo.  55.  Silver  Library  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  35.  6(1. 

OUR  PLACE  AMONG  INFINITIES. 
A  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infini- 
ties around  us.     Cr.  Svo.  55. 

THE  EXPANSE  OFHEA  VEN.  Essayson 
the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  Cr.Svo.  55. 

THE  GREAT  PYRAMID,  OBSERVA- 
TORY, TOMB  AND  TEMPLE.  With 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.  55. 


PROCTOR  (Richard  h.)—continHed, 

PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCE.  Cr. 
Svo.  55.  Silver  Library  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  35.  6d, 

MYTHS  AND  MARVELS  OF  ASTRO- 
NOMY,    Cr.  Svo.  55. 

NATURE  STUDIES.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster, 
and  E.  Clodd.     Cr.  Svo.  55. 

LEISURE  READINGS.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster, 
and  A.  C.  Ranvard.     Cr.  Svo.  51. 

RANSOME  (Cyril,  M.A.). 

THE  RISE  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  GO. 
VERNMENT  IN  ENGLAND :  being  a 
Series  of  Twenty  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  English  Constitution  delivered  to  a 
Popular  Audience.     Cr.  Svo.  65. 

RAWLINSON  (George,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Canterbury,  &c.). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PH(ENICIA.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Svo.  24s. 

READER  (Emily  E.). 

VOICES  FROM  FLOWER-LAND:  a 
Birthday  Book  and  Language  of  Flowers. 
Illustrated  by  Ada  Brooke.  Royal  i6mo. 
cloth,  25.  6(/. ;  vegetable  vellum,  35.  Cm/. 

RIBOT  (Th.). 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ATTENTION. 
Cr.  8vo.  35. 

RICH  (A.) 
A    DICTIONARY    OF    ROMAN    AND 
GREEK   ANTIQUITIES,    With  2000 
Woodcuts.     Cr.  Svo.  75.  6d. 

RICHARDSON  (Dr.  B.  W.). 
NATIONAL   HEALTH.     Abridged  from 
*The  Health  of  Nations*.     A  Review  of 
the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  K.C.B. 
Cr.  45.  6</. 

RILEY  (Athelstan,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.). 
ATHOS  :  or,  the  Mountain  of  the  Monks. 
With  Map  and  29  Illustrations.    Svo.  215. 

RILEY  (James  Whitcomb). 
OLD-FASHIONED      ROSES :      Poems. 
i2mo.  55. 

RIVERS  (Thomas  and  T.  F.). 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN: 
or.  The  Culture  of  Pyramidal  and  Bu8h 
Fruit  Trees.  With  32  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.  45. 

RIVERS  iThomas). 
THE     ROSE     AMATEUR'S     GUIDE. 
Fcp.  Svo.  +5.  6d. 

ROBERTSON  (A.). 

THE    KfDNAPPH.B    ^qVi  Att^V.^  ••acA. 
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ROGET  (John  Lewis). 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  'OLD  WATER- 
COLOUR  '  SOCIETY  (now  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours). 
With  Biographical  Notices  of  its  Older 
and  all  its  Deceased  Members  and  Asso- 
ciates.    2  vols.     Royal  8vo.  42*. 

ROGET  (Peter  M.). 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS 
AND  PHRASES.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composi- 
tion. Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged 
and  improved,  partly  from  the  Author's 
Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index,  by  the 
Author's  Son,  John  Lewis  Roget.  Cr. 
8vo.  I05.  dd. 

ROMANES  (George  John,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.). 
DARWIN,  AND  AFTER  DARWIN: 
an  Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory 
and  a  Discussion  of  Post- Darwinian  Ques- 
tions. Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory. 
With  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

RONALDS  (A.). 

THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY. 
W'th  20  Coloured  Plates.     Svo.  145. 

ROSSETTI  (Maria  Francesca). 

A  SHADOW  OF  DANTE:  being  an 
Essay  towards  studying  Himself,  his 
World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  Svo.  10s.  6(i. 

ROUND  (J.  H.,  M.A.). 

GEOFFREY  DE  MANDEVILLE  :  a 
Study  of  the  Anarchy.     Svo.  165. 

RUSSELL  (Earl). 

A  LIFE  OF  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL 
{EARL  RUSSELL,  K.G.).  By  Spencer 
Walpole.  With  2  Portraits.  2  vols. 
Svo.  365.  Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr. 
Svo.  12s. 

SEEBOHM  (Frederic). 

THE  OXFORD  REFORMERS— yOHN 
COLET,  ERASMUS  AND  THOMAS 
MORE  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
Svo.  145. 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COMMU- 
NITY Examined  in  its  Relations  to  the 
Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  &c.  13 
Maps  and  Plates.    Svo.  165. 

THE  ERA  OF  THE  PROTESTANT 
REVOLUTION.  With  Map.  Fcp.  Svo. 
25.  6d. 


SEWELL  (EUzabeth  M.). 
AMY  HERBERT. 
THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE. 
A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
CLRVE  HALL. 
KA  THARINE  ASHTON. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 
LANETOX  PARSONAGE. 
URSULA.        GERTRUDE. 
IVORS.  HO. ME  LIFE. 

AFTER  LIFE. 

Cr.  Svo.  15.  td.  each  cloth  plain.  25.  td. 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

BOWDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKES- 
PEARE. With  36  Woodcuts.  i  vol. 
Svo.  14s.     Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  Svo.  21s. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.  ByJ.O.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
and   Fac-similes.      2  vols.      Royal   Svo. 

A  CALENDAR  OF  THE  HALLIWELL- 
PHILLIPPS'  COLLECTION.  OF 
SHAKESPEAREAN  RARITIES  En- 
larged by  Ernest  E.  Baker,  F.S.A. 
Svo.  los.  6d. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  BIRTHDAY 
BOOK.  By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.  32mo. 
15.  6c/.  cloth.  With  Photographs.  32mo. 
5s.  Drawing-Room  Edition,  with  Photo- 
graphs.    Fcp.  Svo.  los.  6d. 

SHERBROOKE  (Viscount). 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  RIGHT 
HON.  ROBERT  LOWE,  VISCOUNT 
SHERBROOKE,  G.C.B.,  together  with 
a  Memoir  of  his  Kinsman,  Sir  John 
Coape  Sherbrooke,  G.C.B.  By  A. 
Patchett  Martin.  With  5  Copper-plate 
Portraits,  &c.     2  vols.     Svo. 

SHIRRES  (L.  P.). 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IDEAS  OF 
ECONOMICS.     Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

SIDGWICK  (Alfred). 

DISTINCTION :  and  the  Criticism  of 
Belief.     Cr.  Svo.  65. 

SILVER    LIBRARY   (THE).      Cr.  8vo. 
y.  6d.  each  volume. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Ei^t  TMun  tn  Gttylon. 

W^ith  6  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Baker*!  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hoimd  in  Gaylon. 

With  6  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Baring-0ould*8  (Rev.  S.)  Curlooi  Mythi  of  tiM 
Middle  Agei.    y.  6d. 

Baring-0oald*8  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  D«v«lop- 
ment  of  Religioai  Belief.    2  vols.    ys. 

Bratiey*!  (Lady)  k  Voyage  in  the  •B«nb«un*. 

With  66  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 
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SILVER  LIBRARY  {THE) -continut J. 

Clodd*!  (E.)  Story  of  Cruttlon:  a  Plain  Account 
of  Evolution.    With  77  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Conyboaro  (Rov.  W.  J.)  and  Howion*!  (Very 
Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Eptitlos  of  St.  Paul. 

46  Illustrations.     (*r.  8\o.  y.  6*/. 

DooialPi  (L.)  Botfara  All :  a  Novel.    Cr.  8vo. 

35.  6./. 
Doyle*!  (A.  Conan)  Hloah  Clarkt.     A   Tale  of 
Monmouth's  Kclx'Uion.     y.  6ti. 

Doyle*!  I  A.  Conan)  The  Ca|»taln  of  the  Polestar, 

and  othrr  Talcs.     Cr.  8vo.  3.C.  6./. 

Fronde*!  (J.  A.)  Short  Stadie!  on  Great  Sub- 
jects.    4  vols.     3.1.  61/.  each. 

Proude*!  (J.  A.)  Casar :  a  Sketch,     y.  M. 

Froude*!  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle:  a  History  of 
his  I.ifo.  1705-1835.  2  vols.  1834-1881. 
2  vols.     7.f,  f.jch. 

Froude*!  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chlefk  of  Dunboy :  an 

Wish  korn.iiKV  of  thr  \/.\>t  (  rniurv.     v-  ^L 

OleiO  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     With  rortr.iit.     y.  U. 

Ha^^rd*!  (H.  R.)  She:  .\  History  nf  Aiivcnture. 
35  lllMblraiions.     y.  t\i. 

HaOard**  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain.  With 
20  Illustrations,     y.  0./. 

Had<ard*i  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quarltch,  \'.('.  :    a 

I.i!.-  of  <  >iU!Jtrv  Lift',      v-  <»./. 

Haa»rd'«  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  Witli  20  lull- 
p.iijf  IIIustr.i(ion'>.     31.  '>.;'. 

Had^rd'B  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.    3^.  0/. 

Karte*B  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Wood!  and 
other  Stories,     y.  t\.!. 

HowUrs  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable   Places. 

I'^j  I!'ustralM>n'».     3^.  f.\/. 

Jeffcrles*  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart:    My 

Ai:l"'.;';;r»iih\.     Wjlh  Turtr-iit.     y.  (\i. 

Jefferiei*    (R.)    Field    and    Hedgerow.       I^ist 

K".N.i\si'f.      W:lh  l\»rtr.iit        i*. /»./. 

Jefferies' (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations 
I.\   I.  «  HAKi.iii.N  ami  H.   1  rNAi.Y.    Cr.  8\o. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the   *AlerU*: 

till  N..rr.iti\r  nf  a  -S-arch  fur  Tn'asure  on 
i!ii-  I>i-M-it  Ul.ind  of  'I'riniilad.  With  a 
M.i}-  a:i(l  2\  Illiistratinns.     ( 'r.  8vo.  y.  (xi, 

Leei  (J.  A.)  and  auturbuck*s  (W.  J.)  B.  C* 
18S7.  A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia.    Witli 

M.i;-N  ,M\t\  75  IMiiNtrations.     31.  ^v/. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays.      With 

I'lrtrait  an«l  llluvtratr>n.     3.    '».;. 

Mocleod's  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of  Banking. 


-  .      'v* 


Marshman's   (J.    C)    Memoirs  of   Sir  Henry 
Havelock.     3>   '>/. 

Max  MuIIer's  (F.)  India,  what  can  it  teach  as? 

Kax  Mailer's  (F.)  Introduction  to  the  Selenee 

of  Religion,     kv.  i<\o.  y.  (xi. 

Merl vale's   <Dean)   History    of    the    Bomaas 
under  the  Empire.    8  \ols.    3...  6./.  rach. 

Hlil'i  <J.  S.)  Principles  of  Political  Eeonony. 

3      's/. 

Kill*!  (J.  s.)  Sysum  of  Logic    3*.  (tJ. 


SILVER  LIBRARY  (THE)-fo;://«Mrrf. 

Mewman*s  (Cardinal)  Historical  SkekclMS.     3 

vols.     3*.  6</.  each. 

Mewman*s  (Cardinal)  Apologia  Pro  Yltt  Boa. 

y.  6./. 
Mewman*s  (Cardinal)  Calllsta:  a  Tale  of  the 
Third  Century,     y.  6t/. 

Mewman*s  (Cardinal)  Loss  and  Gain :  a  Tale. 

3».  6J. 

Mewman*s  (Cardinal)  Essays,  Critical  and 
Historical.     2  vols.     js. 

Mewman*s  (Cardinal)  An  Essay  on  the 
Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,    y.  6J. 

Bowman's  (Cardinal)  The  Arians  of  the 
Fourth  Century.    3^.  6./. 

Bowman's  (Cardinal)  Verses  on  Various 
Occasions,    y.  (ai. 

Bewman*s  (Cardinal)  The  Present  PoelUon  of 
Catholics  in  England.     3^.  N/. 

Bewman*s  (Cardinal)  Parochial  and  Plain 
Sermons.    8  voK.    3^.  6./.  each. 

Bowman *s  (Cardinal)  Selection,  adapted  to  the 
Seasons  of  the  Mccle.si.i-stic.tl  Yejir,  from  the 
•  I'ariK'hi.iI  and  Plain  S*rnH)ns  ".     31.  6tL 

Bewman*s  (Cardinal)  Sermons  bearing  upon 
Subjects  of  the  Day.  ICilited  hy  the  Kcv. 
W.  J.  Co|xlan<l,  M.l).,  late  Rector  of  Kam- 
han».  Kssex.     y.  t\i. 

Bowman's  (Cardinal)  Difficulties  felt  by 
Anglicans  In  Catholic  Teaching  Considered. 

2  vols.     y.  fu/.  each. 

Bowman's  (Cardinal)  The  Idea  of  a  University 
Deflned  and  Illustrated.    3^.  6t/. 

Bowman's  (Cardinal)  Biblical  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Miracles.    3.<.  6./. 

Bowman's  (Cardinal)  Discussions  and  Arga- 
ments  on  Various  Subjects,    y.  bii. 

Bowman's    (Cardinal)    Grammar  of   Asseni. 

y.  t\/. 

Bowman's  (Cardinal)  Fifteen  Sermoas 
Preached  before  the  University  of  Oifoard. 

Cr.  8vi».  V.  tkf. 

Bowman's  (Cardinal)  Lectures  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Jnstiflcatlon.    Cr.  8\o.  y.  tJ. 

Bowman's  (Cardinal)  Sermons  on  Vartoos 
Occasions.    Cr.  8vo.  v-  t>J. 

Bowman's  (Cardinal)  The  Via  Media  af  tiie 
Anglican  Church,  illustni ted  in  Lectures.  &c. 
2  \oN.     3».  6«/.  each. 

Bowman's  (Cardinal)  Discourses  ta  Mixed 
Congregations,    y.  bJ. 

Phllllpps-Wolley's  (C)  Snap:  a  Lefrend  of  the 
Ixjnc  Mountain.  With  13  Illusirations. 
y.  ^/. 

Preetar*8  (B.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Oara.  31.61/. 

ProeUr*s  (B.  A.)  Baagh  Ways  made  Baaallu 

y  6</. 

Prootor*s  (R.  A.)  Pieasaat  Ways  ia  Beteai. 

y-  61/. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Flamlllar  History  af  Blffis. 

160  Illustrntions.     y.  6J. 

Bteveason  (R.  L.)  and  Osboume^  (LL)  Tke 
Wrong  Boa.    Cr.  8vo.  y,  tJ. 
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SILVER  LIBRARY  (TH^)- continued, 

Weyinan*8    (Stanley  J.)   The    Houie  of   the  ; 
Wolf:  a  Romance.     Cr.  8vo.  y.  6<i.  i 

Wood*!  (Rev.  J.  0.)  Petland  Revisited.    With  , 
33  Illustrations,    ss.  OJ.  j 

Wood*!  (Rev.  J.  0.)  Strange  Dwellings.    With  { 
6o  lUustralions.     y.  (x/. 

Wood*!  (Rev.  J.  0.)  Out  of  Doors,     ii  Illustra-  . 
lions,    y.  dd. 

SMITH  (R.  Bosworth). 

CARTHAGE     AND     THE     CARTHA- 
GINIANS.   With  Map.s,  Plans,  &c.    Cr.  ; 
Svo.  65.  j 

I 

SOPHOCLES.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robkrt  Whitelaw,"  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School ;  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Cr.  Svo.  8j.  6d. 

* 

STEPHEN  (Sir  James). 
ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIO- 
GRAPHY.    Cr.  Svo.  75.  6d.  i 

STEPHENS  (H.  Morse).  I 

A    HISTORY  OF  THE   FRENCH   RE- 
VOLUTION.    3  vols.     Svo.      Vols.  I.  ; 
and  II.  1S5.  each. 

STEVENSON  (Robert  Louis).  | 

A    CHILD'S    GARDEN    OF    VERSES.  ' 
Small  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

A  CHILD'S  GARLAND  OF  SONGS, 
Gathered  from  *  A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses  '.  Set  to  Music  by  C.  Villiers 
Stanford,  Mus.  Doc.  4to.  25.  sewed. 
35.  6</.  cloth  gilt.  I 

THE  DYNAMITER.     Fcp.  Svo.  is.  sewed.  ' 
15.  td.  cloth.  I 

STRANGE    CASE    OF    DR.    JEKYLL  ! 
AND  MR.  HYDE.     Fcp.  Svo.  is.  sewed. 
IS.  6d.  cloth. 

STEVENSON  (Robert  Louis)  and  OS- 
BOURNE  (Lloyd). 

THE  WRONG  BOX.     Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

STOCK  (St  George). 

DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC.     Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

•STONEHENGE'. 

THE  DOG  IN  HEALTH  AND  DIS- 
EASE. W^ith  84  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  Cr.  Svo.  7s.  6^. 

STRONG  (Herbert  A.,  M.A..  LL.D.), 
LOG  EM  AN  (Willem  S.),  and 
WHEELER  (Benjamin  Ide). 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  LANGUAGE. 
Svo.  I  OS.  6d. 


STURGIS  (Julian,  Author  of  *  My  Friends 

and  I,'  *  Thraldom,'  &c.). 

AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  other 
Stories.     Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

SULLY  (James). 

THE  HUMAN  MIND:  a  Text- Book  of 
Psychology'.     2  vols.    Svo.  215. 

OUTLINES   OF  PSYCHOLOGY.      8vo. 

gs. 

THE  TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK  OF 
PS  YCHOLOG  Y.     Cr.  Svo.  51. 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION:  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion.    3  vols.     Svo.  36s. 

REPLY  (A)  TO  DR.  LIGHTFOOTS 
ESS  A  YS.  By  the  Author  of  *  Super- 
natural  Religion  '.     Svo.  7s.  6</. 

SUTTNER  (Bertha  von). 

LAY  DOWN  YOUR  ARMS  {Die  Wafftn 
Nit'dcr) :  The  Autobiography  of  Martha 
Tilling.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes. 
Cr.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

SWINBURNE  (A.  J.,  B.A.). 

PICTURE  LOGIC  :  an  Attempt  to  Popu- 
larise the  Science  of  Reasoning.  Post 
Svo.  5s. 

SYMES  (J.  E.). 

PRELUDE  TO  MODERN  HISTORY: 
being  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  World's 
History  from  the  Third  to  the  Ninth 
Century.    With  5  Maps.    Cr.  Svo.  as.  6rf. 

A  COMPANION  TO  SCHOOL  HIS- 
TORIES   OF    ENGLAND.      Cr.   Svo. 

2S.    6^. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  With  Problems 
for  Solution,  and  Hints  for  Supplementary 
Reading.     Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

TAYLOR  (Colonel  Meadows,  C.S.I.^  &c.). 

A  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  INDIA.    Cr.  Svo.  7s.  6rf. 

THOMPSON  (D.  Grecnleaf). 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  EVIL  :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Practical  Sciences.  Svo. 
los.  6(7. 

A  S  YS  TEM  OF  PS  YCHOLOG  Y.  2  vols. 
Svo.  36s. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENTS  OF 
THE  HUMAN  MIND.     Svo.  75.  &/. 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS:  an  Essay.  Svo. 
7s.  6d. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FICTION  IN 
LITER  A  T  URE :  an  Essay.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THOMPSON  (Annie). 

A  MORAL  DILEMMA  :  a  Novel.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 


